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P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 


At  the  close  of  a  year's  labour,  the  Editor  of  a  peri- 
odical work  is,  by  custom,  allowed  the  privilege  of 
addressing  a  few  words  to  his  Readers,  in  order  to 
state  the  efforts  which  he  has  made  to  gain  their  favour, 
and  to  apologize  for  whatever  real  or  imaginary  defects 
may  have  been  alleged  against  his  publication.  This 
explanatory  privilege  is  peculiarly  due  to  a  new  Editor. 

The  part  of  his  reckoning  with  the  Public  which 
would  naturally  be  the  most  agreeable  to  his  own  selfish 
feelings,  would  undoubtedly  be  the  mention  of  those 
congratulatory  eulogies  which  have  reached  him  from 
friends,  an^  from  unknown  individuals*  But  the 
world  is  not  to  be  addressed  by  him  with  self-compla* 
cency;  and  his  recency  as  an  Editor  makes  it  proper 
that  he  should  rather  declare  the  means  by  which  he  nas 
endeavoured  to  deserve  success,  than  that  he  should 
boast  of  having  partially  obtained  it.  Those  means,  it 
is  true,  are  likely  to  be  the  very  same  which  every  other 
periodical  publisher  takes  credit  to  himself,  more  or  less, 
for  having  employed ;  and  it  is  not  his  duty  to  disparage 
the  merit  of  rivals  and  contemporaries  in  the  same 
pursuit  —  only  he  will  not  shrink  from  a  comparison 
with  any  of  them,  in  the  pains  which  he  has  taken  to 
solicit  the  assistance  of  able  writers ;  in  the  terms  which 
he  has  obtained  from  the  Proprietors  of  the  work,  as 
acknowledgments  to  its  contributors;  and  in  the  care 
which  he  has  exerted,  to  keep  the  developement  of  moral 
truth  and  feeling  free  from  all  taint  of  personal  animosity 
or  invasion  of  private  character. 

It  is  as  deeply  the  interest  of  the  Editor,  as  of  his 
Readers,  that  every  obvious  and  remediable  defect  of 
the  work  should  be  forthwith  amended;  and  he  will 
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,a,  pubJici^$oi\,  l^e,  tf^^ ,  U . ,%!#,,.  jh?t , it  woul4.  fiv^en 

vior  UiQ  bbM  of  tludicrpusiy  jUuBtr^ing  tl^e  diyecsities  of 
hnvMn  taste* .  Such  censures  pour  iu^  not  merely  from 

.  the  impartially  rigid,  but  from  the  prejudiced  and  inipu- 
cal,  a^d  from  observers  who  se^  tne  self-same  object  m 

i^riously  contrasted  lights  of  falsehood.,  The. medley 

jc^couDsels  on  his  conduct^,  which  th^pre^en,i  Editor 

;  J^  received,  rivals  a  game  at  cro^^puiposes  in  whipii- 
^caUty.    He  has  been  upbraided  by  one  epistolary 

.  censor  for  impious  criticisms  on  the  metaphors  o^EccIp- 
fiiastes;.  and  cautioned  by  another  to  revoke  l^isfa^^ticM 

•  praises  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  as  ^avourins^  of  ^^umpjpu*- 
ism.'  '  ''A  Friend  to  the.  Church  of  Englana^  complains 
that  the  Work  has  forsaken  the  banners  of  the  English 
Church;  whilst,  a  foreign  Journalist  lamenrts.  that.it  is 
still  Englishly  illiberal  towards  the  Catholics;  althou^^h 
^fae  pvesent  Editor  has  never  admitted  one  disrespectA^l, 
lauQh  less  intolerant,  sentiment  against  that  body  of  he- 
Ue^ers. 
The  length  of  the  articles  has  been  sometimes  found 

,iault  witbt  as  obstractive  to  variety.  Were  the  Editor 
i^ally  convinced  that  his  papers  could  be  compressed  and 
multiplied  with  advantage,  he  would  immeaiately  ^pd 
,zesdously  act  on  this  sugge9tion.  But  he  has  stropg 
grounds  for  believing,  that  no  benefit  could  be  derived 
from  his  doing  so.  An  augmented  variety  of  articles 
would  make  it  necessary  either  that  individual  corre- 
spondents should  write  on  a  greater  number  of  subjects, 
some  of  which  would  necessarily  be  foreign  to  their 
particular  habits  and  abilities ;  or  that  the  circle  of  his 
contributors  should  be  widely  extended.  But  to  a 
very  great  number  of  contrioutors,  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  the  proprietors  of  this>  or  of  any  other 
work,  to  offer  acknowledgments  for  their  communica- 
tions, at  all  worthy  of  their  acceptance.  It  is  a  truth 
neither  unknown  nor  dishonourable,  that  no  important 
periodical  publicaticHi  c^  be  supported  by  gratuitous 
contributions.    And  for  the  usefulness  of  the  literary 
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/Mit,  Wettiift'^thii^^strtofect  bft^gftV^  or  gay,  they  im*t 

%e^iedio  k  very  few^jittgcfe;  and  that  their  senferteea 

'^kik  tb  tie^  jcotmted  on  the  flntgers  of  the  Edftor.  -  Some- 

tijnes,,  itik  tfu6;^^d  with  paiiifal  feelings,  he  has  be^n 

"obfi^ti  t?d:abrJdge  khe  contributions  of  hw  coad^tow; 

^bujk^  jon  tbe  whole^ '  the  sjristem  of  compression  coctM  not 

'be  carrted  ib  rigour  trithout  either  dieiiatmg  tMsdfhl 

^titfer^''  or' t'equesfih^g  them  to-ctontribtite  mere  "^cftti^s 

""and  jtlfi^nieiits;     Were  the  public  eren  ^clearly  ^ife- 

,  posed  ltd  .pkit6hVie  [  the  tfcrap-syrtem  <rf  Ifteraittire,  a 

'  spirit6cl|editor'Vduld  b^  dispensed  to  set'hW'ftce  oga^Mt 

thW'tkker/   Bdt  England  has,  in  fkct,  of  late  ah^wn 

^  decKkd  |Symptoms  of  a  predilection  for  a  vefy  diSetekt 

*  systebi  b^  periodical  writtng'.  -  ' 

The  Editor  pledges  himsdf  that  i^ilst  the  WoA 
jrepoiains  under  his  sup'erintendenee,  it  shall  ineulcaite. 
'  heither    licentious  not  ai'bitrary  principles.     He  de- 
^ciaresr  his  consciousness;  howei^er;  of  having  no  pretta- 
sioi^s  to  rank  among  the  periodical  publishers  of  the  time,* 
Wl^Oy  strtiggle,  ,for  the  honour  of  directing-,  or  deeply 
l^tinuencihg,  political  opinion.     And  he  here  uses  ^e 
.^WfcJ  lioooiir,  no};'trohically,  but  in  good  earnest;    Fbr 
/Ife^is  iWar^  th?i  it  would  not  be  for  the  interests  of 
r  *tiie  qbmmonweahh,  if  all  jonrnalists,  even  with  a  letax- 
'"  injg{  to  liberal  opinion,  wete  to  be  equally  abstinent  vfkh 
'  hitnself  in  commenting  on  public  mVn  and  pubfic*  mea- 
sures.   It  is  better,  with  all  Hs  drawbacks,  that  politifial 
,  z^^l  Should  be  alive  thah^ead ;  and  its^  spirit  may^  be  ho- 
*' iloluiably  warm  without  outraging  authority',  orassasii- 
^'^  'nating  private  character.  But  it  does  not  follow,  from  the 
^  genem  utility  of  politick!  discussion,  that  it  should  in- 
Variably  pervade  every  species  of  literary  compilatidn, 
^  or  that  there  should  be  no  calm  spot  in  the  world  of  peri- 
,^  odical  literature  where  all  minds  of  common  charity  and 
candour  may  meet  without  tte  asperities  of  party  feeling. 
There  is  no  scarcity  of  polemied  writers  on  political  sab- 
Jects;  it^d  there  is  txo  call  forielnyman  to  add  himself  to 
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their  number^  unless  he  is  conscious  of  his  habits  and  pur* 
suits  having  peculiarly  fitted  him  to  come  with  power  into 
the  contest.  Impressed  with  this  consideration,  tlie 
present  Editor  the  more  willingly  undertook  this  work, 
as  the  Proprietors  declared  their  wish  for  its  main 
object  to  be  literary,  and  not  political.  Had  the  case 
been  otherwise,  there  might  have  been  room  to  charge 
him  with  inconsistency,  in  abstaining  from  the  most  in-* 
teresting  public  questions  of  the  day.  But  the  circum* 
stance  which  has  been  now  mentioned,  and  the  opinions 
of  his  countrymen-,  as  far  as  he  has  heard  them  ex- 
pressed, have  set  his  mind  at  rest,  that  the  motives 
of  his  reserve  have  not  been  mistaken.  Sooner  than 
be  justly  chargeable  with  servile  or  selfish  motives  of 
silence,  he  would  expose  his  peace  and  character  to 
any  annoyances,  in  which  the  declaration  of  independent 
opmions  could  involve  him.  But,  whilst  concerned  with 
these  volumes,  he  thinks  himself  more  likely  to  be 
usefully  employed  in  stamping  the  Work  with  a  purely 
literary  character,  than  by  coming  forward  in  the  arena 
of  politics. 

Whilst  he  thus  declares  himself  deeply  conscious 
of  being  answerable  for  the  ^general  character  and 
moral  tendency  of  the  Work  which  he  conducts,  he 
must  also  remark,  that  his  responsibility  is  not  to  be 
too  rigorously  interpreted  as  extending  to  every  shade 
and  expression  of  opinion  which  the  publication  may 
contain.  It  is  impossible  to  give  exact  harmony  and 
consistency  to  the  sentiments  of  a  numerous  and  chan- 
ging body  of  contributors ;  and  the  spirit  and  originality 
of  an  amusing  paper  might  often  be  more  injured  by 
pruning  its  eccentricities,  than  by  suffering  them  to  re*- 
main. 

Under  this  plea  the  Editor  has  no  desire  to  excuse 
himself  for  one  article,  which  has  given  offence,  rather 
too  justly>  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  inserted 
it  without  reflection,  but  had  observed  its  unfairness, 
and  felt  dissatisfied  with  himself  for  having  published 
it,  long  before  the  fair  and  temperate  reply  which  Mr. 
Everitt  made  to  it  had  reached  him.  In  adverting  to 
this  paper  he  will  have  occasion  for  once,  and  he  hopes 
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only  for  onbe^,  to  touch  upon  polkLcs ;  but  itahaUrfoe  but 
gfsneraUy ,  wbd  notfiing  but  the  necesMty  of  self-defence 
shall  make  him  i^sume  the  subjecft.  With  reluctance^ 
but  from  a  sense  of  dutyi  he  must  criticise  a  papec  in  his 
owft  work,  communicated  to  him  by  a  valued  friend^  to 
whose  taste  and  senttments  he  would;  defer,  perhaps^  on 
any  occasion  but  the  present  But  when  his  friend 
deprecates  our  literary  feuds  with  Ameriea,  he  applies^ 
in  the  Editor's  opinion,  the  most  fauljby  m^hods  of 
appeasing  themt.  He  denies^  and  it.  is  to  be  hoped 
we  all  deny,  any  systemat&e  hatred  towayd^the  Am^f 
rteans;  but  he  charges  the  Itoge  mdjoritty  of  that 
people  with  being  vain,  vulgar,  and .  boistemus^  and  fuU 
of  national  prejudices;  which,  when  they  eoiiae  te  this 
country,  take  the  form  of  unmeasured  hatred  imd  radet 
ness^  Hard  words  these ;  and^  perhaps^  not  very  usefully 
uttered  even  if  tame.  But  if  they  be  not  true<-4f  this 
sweeping  computatiiHi  of  the  toterable  or  intolerable 
chameter  of  a  whole  nation:  oaa  be  even  suspMAed 
of  exaggeration,  how  unfair  and  how  dangeraus  to  have 
made  it.  For  his  own  part  the  Editor  can  sayv  <ibat 
he  believes  he  has  known  more  Araericaits-  &att  th^ 
writer  of  the  paper.  Possibly,  in  Ihe  course  of  his'Ufe^ 
not  less  than  an  hundred — men  of  various  vocations,  cka«- 
racters,  and  degrees  of  education.  He  has  argued  ^th 
themv  a^d  heard  thtem^axtgue,  on  national  subjeote:;  huthe  > 
can  safeiy4eclare^  that  he  never  ihought  them -mot^e^bois^ 
terons'than  other  men;  on  liie  contrary,  radier  disftim 
guished,  in  general^  by  coolness  and^  srif-posses6i<m.  Ev^ 
captions  of  warmth^  as  among  the  people  of  all  eounftriea 
when  tfadr  pnej«idkes  are  ruffled,  he  may  ha ve  obaertad ; 
but  uumeasurM  -  hatred,  or  vudeness,  neveru 

If  we  dislike  the  American  manner,  (our  ow%,  ths 
woridi  says,  ir  not  perfect)  we  shoukl  not  rafee  up  its 
imperfections  when  weprotest  our  wiidi  to  put  an  end  to 
a  paper  war  with  Ihat'people.  It  is>an^  usdess  jar  im  the 
tones  of  our  faanhony  to  talk  of  their  disagreeable  pecuw 
liaritiesatthemomentoficonfessing  that  those  &ulti  have 
not  eaten  into  the  heart  and  substance  of  their  national 
character,  and  after  quoting  travellers,  who  attest ''  the 
gallantry^  high  feelings  and  humanity  of  their  troops^  and 
the   general  religion  and  hospitality  of  their  people," 


Birt  ikt  AmericftM  are  tbld/tbey  fliHMid'be  saliKfl^ 
with  our  fall  tic1cttdwtedgibento'k!if 'iheit  tiil^  Atid 
fio  they  would  have  been,  no  doubt,  if  the  complitnentfl 
from '  our  press  had  not  come  to  them  so  bedaubed 
With  inconsistent  aspersions,  as  td:  ^n^tenible  ortn^ 
that  have  been  dipped  in  the  kenileh  Bofy  in  ^Mtt 
^fying  their  humanity,  we  parentheKicaily  bemoan  their 
ferocity.  We  reproach  diem,  atd  yet  «8ry  we'afe  wilting 
to  be  well  with  them.  We  hold  out  to  them  the  olire* 
branch,  and  whip  them  with  it  as  a  eohciliatory  cdre^ 
mony.  With  all  this  we  tell  them,  however^  that  they 
must  not  be  ofibnded,  because  it  isbmr  War  to  oaricfei^ 
tnre  and  gibbet  Kings  and  QueiMB,  and  Biabops,  for 
tiie  popular  entertainment,  for^tting  that  the  Ame^ 
ricans  have  nothing  to  do  with  ovnr  treatniefeit  bf  Kings 
and  Bishops,  and  that  our  literature  should  be  as 
dissimilar  as  poi^ble  to  either  gibbets  or  caricatiires. 
Farther,  we  enjoin  them  silence  and  good  humour.  The 
charms  of  silence  we  illustrate,  by  harangues  on  the^r 
soreness  and  irritabihty ;  and  we  suggest  their  vukfar 
manners,  their  scanty  literature,  audi  the  prospect  of  their 
language^  being  for  ever  amenable  to  our  correction,  as 
tiiemes  on  which  they  may  meditate  during  their  {rieaaed 
and  pensive  taciturnity. 

But  we*  admire  the  writings  of  Washington  Iwing, 
and,  it  might  have  be^i'added,the'pictured  of  Lesley,  and 
ef  the  American  Newton.*  And  this  is  a  pledge  of  our 
perfect  liberality*  So  thinks  the  Editor's  mend,  but  not 
BO  the  Editor.  For  the  Americans  have  gone  before  us 
in  this  species  of  jiialiM,  ^ving  praised  our  BritiA 
books  abwndantly;  and  yet  witiioiit  obtaining  credit  for 
entire  freedom  from  j^rejudiees. '  Nor,  in  strsctness,  have 
they  deserved  it.  it  is  on  neither  side,  an  excuse  fw 
national  abuse  ^to  have  ^akl  compliments  to  individuals. 
The  charitable  feeling  between  two  kindred  and  free  na- 
tions  ought  to  extend  much  farther,  and  exclude  all  col^ 
lective  animosity.  How  to  produce  this  Christian  spirit  is, 
to  be  sure,  the  proUem  which  can  never  be  practically 

*  The  Editor  calls   him  Americm,   becMue  liiore  ia  an  ingenioiia 
Engluih  artitt  of  the  same  name. 


hfired^m  perfedimi.  -  Yet,  let  antipathies  be  softened,  if 
they  caBttet  be  eradicated.  If  our  interests  and  those  of 
America  be  the  same,  they  should  unite  us ;  if  they  jar, 
the  more  composure  of  mind  is  necessary  to  adjust  them. 
Ameiioa  is  told  tliat  she  will  always  find  firiends  in  £ng* 
laad,  from  the  party  which  supports  the  republican  siae 
€f  our  mixed  constitution*  But  is  this  all  that  England 
san  offer  America — not  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  but 
the  spare  gaU  of  pditical  wrangling?  Is  not  erery  Eng«- 
liflb  royaUst  interested  to  demonstrate,  in  his  demeanour 
towaros  America,  that  Monarchy  creates  more  courtesy 
of  manners,  than  Republicanism  ? — that  chivalrous  re«- 
teoUeetiona  inspire  magnanimity  ?  that  our  Universities 
teach  dispassionate  ethics ;  and  that  our  Church  is  at 
the  head  of  Christian  churches,  by  its  having  impressed 
our  public  character  with  forbearance  and  charity  ? 

So  much  for  the  feelings  that  ought  to  be  brought 
into  this  business.  As  to  wrangling  with  America  in 
print,  it  should  be  the  policy  of  all  honest  British  poli- 
ticians to  avoid  it,  « 
•  If  the  anxious  Monarchist  be  alarmed  at  her  citizens 
over-describing  their  democratical  blessings,  he  should 
Mcottect  that  every  contemptuous  word  we  throw  out  is 
a  challenge  to  their  pride  and  boastfulness,  and  a  temp- 
tation for  them  to  exaggerate  the  pictures  of  their  own 
felicity.  And  though  we  may  expose  many  of  their  false 
aseertions,  yet,  as  all  human  things  have  imperfections, 
those  of  our  own  venerable  institutions  are  in  turn  laid 
open  to<  the  detraction  of  antagonists,  whom  we  irritate 
iai  order  to  make  sure  of  their  candour.  It  is  true  that 
ruderemafks  oa  England  might  come  from  America^  sup- 
posing-our  press  to  be  ever  so  moderate.  English  emi- 
gvants  rail  at  us;  but  for  these  the  native  American  cha- 
racter is  not  responsible.  Ghranting,  however,  that  this 
railing  is  an  evil,  how  is  it  best  to  be  mitigated  ?  The 
transatlantic  press  cannot  be  silenced  by  force :  tiiough 
vanquiahed  in  argument,  it  would  argue  still.  All  angry 
discussion  on  our  part  that  inflames  the  whole  American 
people,  makes  them  speak  ten  times  of  our  tithes  and 
taxes  for  once  that  they  would  mention  them  if  not  em- 
barked in  a  provoking  controversy.    And  their  boastings 
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of  tfumunity  from  such  burthens  -^  boastiiifB  vndeniabiy 
aggravated  by  the  reproaches  which  we  offer  them^^cowe 
iad^rectly,.  through  seditious  newap^eis^  to  our  taxed  and 
tithed,  and  reading  poor.  By  wrangling  with  the  only  na^- 
tion  that  speaks  English,  we  render  the  only  foreign  news- 
paper an.  uneducated  Englishman,  can  read,  to  the  utmost 
extent  in  our  power,  a  gazette  of  his  causes  for  discon** 
tent.  If  the  American  press  be  despicable,  the  surest  i 
token  of  our  contempt  would,  be  silence ;  if  it  be  formic 
dable,  it  is  better  to  be  at  peace  than  at  war  with  iti 
If  America  has  been  violent  in  this  war  of  words,  it  is 
clear  that  we  have  not  been  moderate  :  even  her  federa^ 
lists  have  been  insulted  by  us.  When  she  has  spoken^of 
those  whom  she  thought  ner  great  men,  and  mentioned 
Patrick  Heni^,  it  has  been  contemptuously  asked,  in  one 
of  our  most  popular  publieations,  **  Who  is  he  ?"-+-The 
mem.ory  of  Patrick  Henry  is  deeply  respected  'by  his 
countrymen.  He  wa&  the  first  orator  who  stood  up  in 
an  American  assembly  to  propose  the  resolution  of  their 
independence.  Whether  we  choose  to  call  him  great  of 
not,  he  was  a  bold  and  distinguished  man.  His  name  is 
inwoven  in  his  country's  history,  and  ought  to  havo^ 
been  known  to  every  one  pretending  to  write  about 
Axnerioa. 

This  is  not  the  way  to  deal,  either  effectively  or  fairly^ 
with  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Let  us  increase ' 
the  number  of  their  liberals,  by  our  own  liberality;  Their 
Republicans,  in  candid  moments,  will  acknowledge  de^ 
fects  in  their  own  system  of  policy,  calculated  to  t  make 
an  Englishman  better  satisfied  with  bis  own  institutions*^ 
acknowledgements  which  their  pride  will  justly  refute 
to  our  haughty  treatment;  aad  it xsAist  be  owned  that'we 
treat  them  haughtily:,  when  we  subjoin  to  the  name  of  one 
of  tjieir  best  and  bravest  patriots  the  ignorant  and  ibsoh 
lent  interrogation  of  "  Who  is  he  ?" 

The^re  is  no  need  to  flatter  their  sdf^eomplaoency.  But 
surely  it  need  not  compromise  ouc  dignity,  that  the  gefte<> 
rai  character  of  our  publications  ^uld  gain  over  the 
young  American,  who  is  to  be  the  future  senator  or  ruler 
of  his  country,  to  form,  pleasing  associations' with  the 
political  literature  of  Britain.  It  were  better  that  the 
language  recording  his  ties  of  affinity  with  us,  were  not 
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the  oaly  one,  pecbaps,'  in  the  world,  in  which  he  can  read 
humiliating  truths  or  irritating  falsehoods  about  his* 
country^  and  expressions  of  contempt,  calculated  to 
make  him  vow,  in  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  that  no 
love  shall  be  lost  between  himself  and  Old  England. 
.  The  worst  thing  urged  against  America  is  her  negro 
slavery — a  theme,  no  doubt,  for  the  general  pbilanthro- 

f>ist,  but  not. for  the  Englishmasi  as  a  ground  of  unqua- 
ified  national  vanity.  Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  Eng* 
land.  Yes,  but  they  can  breathe  in  the  English  West 
Indies,  and  breathe  heavier  groans  (it  is  said)  than  in 
America.  And  we  profit  by  this  slavery,  and  we  pay 
taxes  to .  anaintain  iL  The  negro,  however,  is  free  the 
moouent  he  reaches  our  shores.  And  could  he  reach 
thorn  at  bis  pleasure,  we  might  then  boast  that  we  took 
the  chains  from  his  limbs,  and  bound  them  round  his 
heart*  But  he  cannot  come  over  to  us.  An  English  soldier 
would  help  to  kill  him,  if  he  asserted  his  liberty ;  and 
the  main  power  that  coerces  him  is  English.  Now,  the 
plea  which  our  own  colonists  allege  for  possessing  slaves 
IS  necessity^  and  we  either  admit  or  reject  this  plea.  If 
we  absolve  the  West  Indian,  we  cannot  condemn  the 
American.  If  we  denounce  them  both  as  tyrants,  it  is 
clear  that,  of  the  two,  we  are  most  nearly  and  practically 
concerned  with  our  fellow  subjects  of  the  West  Indies. 
If  we  can  justify  or  palliate  their  slavery,  let  us  make 
allowance  ibr  that  of  America.  And  if  we  cannot  justify 
it,  then,  before  we  preach  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
to  another  empire,  we  riiould  first  make  efforts  to  ac- 
complish that  emancipation  in  our  own. 

It  is  prophesying  at  random  to  speak  of  the  ftitute 
dependence  of  the  American  language  and  literature- 
upon  ours ;  and  it  is  unfeir  to  deride  their  future  pro- 
spects of  fame,  wbich  are  neither  contemptible  nor  chi- 
merical. In  maintaining  real  rights,  let  us  be  resolute  y 
but  not  in  bandying  irritating  ^d  useless  speculations. 
Much  less  in  accusations  that  heighten  national  antipa>- 
thies.  How  degrading  to  both  countries  was  the  spec- 
jtade  when  the  American  press  accused  Euglishmen  of 
stirring  their  punch  with  the  amputated  fingers  of  Irish 
rebels,  and  when  England  retorted  by  charging  Ame- 
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rican  parents  with  letting  their  children  run  drunk  about 
the  streets — a  loathsome  rivalship  in  scandal  that  would 
have  disgraced  honest  fishwomen.  From  calumnies  like 
these,  base  asthey  ar0i|$pi)44g<'.6iiitipathies  that  prepare 
the  human  mind  for  the  g^uilt  of  war.  The  serpents' 
teeth,  though  buried  in  th6  dirt,  produce  armed  men. 
The  evil  of  nationi^ly  hostile  wjci^ps  li  v^^  long  after  their 
short  reputations  —  it  is  felt  t)y  posterity,  when  their 
works  are  gone  to  the  grocer  s  shop* 

In  all  that  the  Editor  has  said,  he  has  not  meant  to 
justify  the  malignity  or  injustice  ^f  my  Ao^rio^Ujr^ler 
gainst  England.  He  has  Quly  <  avgu^d.  that  Bntish 
pride  Aboirid..he^ahQvetexasp«raticia^  wad  shoiik)  bd  ittl- 
dined  rather  to  pardon  than  punish  the  irai9ci4>l^  duciiiety 
of  the  Americans  respecting  their  national  cha^ti&^tf, 
which,'  though  great  for  their  ag^  as  a  nation,  is  yet  plroi- 
ceeding/and  inbomplete.  That  very  anxiety^  though  it 
ipay  have  been  misdirected,  is  a  virtuous  emotion  in  a 
ypung  nation.  :  .  .- 

If  any  ill-natured  remaps  should  be  makle  on  this  apo- 
logy which  the  Editor  has  offered  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  he  can  promise  his  critics  one  advantage,  ih^t 
h6  will  (in  all  probability)  make  no  reply  to  th^m,  Bi^t 
the  sober  part  of  the  British  community  will  scarcely 
require  an  excuse  for  his  having  spoken  thus  respeet&iUy 
of  the  Americans.  It  was  a  duty  peculiarly  imposed  on 
him  by  the  candid  manner  of  Mr.  Everitt's  reply  *;  and 
it  was  otherwise,  as  he  felt  in  his  heart,  deservedly 
clsgimed  by  a  people  eulogized  by  Burke  ajad  Chatham-:r- 
by  a  land  that  brings  such  recoUections  to  the  nind  as 
the  wisdom  of  Washington  and  Franklin,  and  the  heroifim 
o£  Warren  and  Montgomery.  -^ 

' '  Confident  that  with  the  exception  of  such  an  acciden- 
tal aberration  as  has  been  mentioned^  his  compilation 
will  be  found  to  have  no  characteristic  at  variance  with 
the  best  interests  of  society,  the  Editor  presumes  to 
solicit  the  assistance  of  the  literary  men  of  all  oouAtrias 
to  support  him  in  its  continuance.  And  finally  he  begs 
leave  to  return  his  thanks  to  the  individuals  who  have 
bitlierto  lent  him  their  aid,  as  well  as  to  the  public  for 
having  given  him  their  encouragement. 

T.C. 
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LBCTVRES     ON     POETRY,     THE    SUBSTANCE     OF    WHICH    WAS 
DELIVERED    AT    THE    KOYAL   INSTITUTION, 

BY    T.    CAMPBELL. 


LECTURE    1. 

I  PROPOSE,  in  the  greater  portion  of  tbe  followiqg  Lectures^ 
to  treat  of  poetry  rather  abstractedly  than  bistoricalfy.  But  as 
on  entering  on  every  subject  there  is  an  obvious  advantage  in 
taking  a  preliminary  view  of  its  nature  at  large,  I  shall  devote 
this  first  lecture  to  some  general  remarks  on  poetical  composi* 
tion.  I  shall  first  of  all  endeavour  to  discriminate  it  from  some 
odier  pursuits  of  the  hvraan  mind,  in  which  the  intellect  and  the 
imagination  are  both  concerned,  and  shall  then  subjoin  some 
thoughts  on  the  reciprocal  influence  with  which  it  affects  and 
is  aTOCted  by  the  moral  culture  of  society.  If  I  should  be  far 
from  giving  my  observations  that  comprehensiveness  and  me- 
thod which  ought  to  belong  to  a  full  and  regular  treatise  on 
poetry,  I  must  beg  allowance  to  be  made  for  my  object  being 
much  more  limited  than  to  compose  such  a  work.  The  phi« 
losophy  of  the  poet*s  art  is  a  vast  field  of  enquiry,  over  the  entire 
extent  of  which  I  make  no  pretensions  to  expatiate.  My  at- 
tempt shall  only  be  to  investigate  some  of  its  prominent  and 
most  interesting  points. 

Few  saying  respecting  poetry  have  been  more  firequently  felt 
or  repeated  than  the  woras  of  Lord  Bacon — **  that  it  accommo- 
dates the  shews  of  things  to  the  desires  of  tbeanind."  It  has  not 
been  alwajrs  observed  that  the  noUe  author  uses  this  expression 
when  considering  poetry  only  as  ^^imaginaiy  history/*^  From  his 


«  "  Poetry,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  is  a  kind  of  learning  generally  eon6ned  to  the  mea- 
sure of  words,  but  otherwise  extremely  licentious,  and  truly  belonging  to  theimagina* 
tion,  which,  being  unrestrained  by  laws,  may  make  what  unnatural  mixtures  andsepait 
rations  it  pleases.  It  is  taken  in  two  senses,  or  with  respect  to  words  and  matter.  tIm 
first  is  but  a  character  of  style,  and  a  certain  form  of  speech  not  relating  to  the  subject; 
for  a  true  narration  may  be  delivered  in  verse,  and  a  feigned  one  in  pruse ;— but  the  se* 
cond  is  a  capital  part  of  learning,  and  no  other  than  feigned  History.  And  here,  as  in 
our  decisions  we  endeavour  to  find  and  trace  the  true  souroes  of  learning,  and  this 
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having  previously  said  that  '*  he  should  take  no  particular  notice 
of  Satire,  Elegy,  Epigram,  Ode,  8cc.  but  should  hand  them  over 
to  philosophy  and  the  arts  of  speech,''  I  suspect  that  his  Lord- 
ship applied  his  memorable  v^ords  to  feigned  history  alone — 
but,  to  my  humble  apprehension,  they  will  bear  an  universal  ap- 
plication to  poetry.  For  1  can  suppose  no  instance  in  which 
an  affecting  poem,  taken  as  a  whole,  does  not  accommodate  the 
appearances  of  nature  to  our  wishes.  The  accommodation  in- 
deed is  most  palpably  made  in  fiction ;  it  is  nevertheless  also 
effected,  although  more  subtly,  in  the  poetical  representation  of 
truth.  Delightful  as  nature  is  to  us,  yet  a  literal  and  fac- 
simile transcript  of  her  accidental  appearances  will  not  con- 
stitute poetry.  Those  circumstances,  even  of  true  objects,  must 
alone  be  chosen  and  combined,  which  excite  the  warmth  and 
light  of  agreeable  passions  and  associations.  When  the  poet, 
therefore,  exhibits  the  credibilities  of  existence  without  the  aid  of 
invented  characters  or  of  fable,  he  still  selects  and  concentrates 
only  those  traits  of  truth  which  attach  our  sensibility,  and  he  re- 


frequently  without  giving  way  to  custom,  or  the  established  order,  wc  shall  take  no 
particular  notico  of  satire,  elegy,  ode,  &c,  but  turn  them  over  to  philosophy  and  the  arts 
of  speech,  and,  under  the  name  of  Poetry,  treat  nothing  more  than  Iniaginiiiy 
History.'* 

I  beg  pardon  if  I  mistake  the  meaning  of  so  great  an  authority  ;  but  it  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  a  natural  inference  from  the  proposed  turning  over  of  oertun  elates  of 
composition  to  philosophy,  that  the  poet  in  those  classes  is  to  be  judi;ed  of  by  the 
same  canons  of  criticism  with  the  philosopher.  If  the  transference  be  not  for  this 
purpose,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  what  other  end  it  can  answer ;  and,  to  my  humble  ap- 
prehension, there  is  not  in  this  distinction,  at  least  thus  briefly  as  it  i& worded,  that 
irresistible  clearness  which  so  usually  attends  Lord  Bacon's  decisions.  Supposing  the 
poet  and  the  philosopher  both  to  cndite  truth,  will  they  not  treat  it  in  a  different  man- 
ner, and'ought  they  not  tlierefore  to  be  judged  of  by  different  laws  ?  The  philosopher 
exhibits  all  the  circumstanoes  of  truth  so  investigated  and  analysed  as  vo  calm  and 
counteract  our  passions :  The  poet  selects  and  combines  only  those  circumstanoes 
which  excite  them,  and  which  connect  emotion  with  intellectual  perception.  Poetry 
accommodates  the  shews  of  things  to  the  mind's  desires :  Philosophy  has  in  view  to 
make  the  mind  accommodate  its  desires  to  the  realities  of  things. 

The  classes  of  poetry,  thus  discriminated  from  imaginary  history,  and  left  to  be 
turned  over  to  philosophy  and  the  arts  of  speech,  are  satire,  elegy,  epigram,  ode,  &c. 
The  arts  of  speech  is  a  vague  expression ;  I  shall  therefore  only  speak  of  the  consign- 
ment as  it  regards  philosophy.  The  light  host  of  epigrams  may  take  their  place  where 
they  please;  and  so  may  satires,  though  they  are  at  b^t  but  a  one-sided  sort  of  phttosc- 
phy — But  the  lyrical  ode  may  be  highly  fanciful,  and  it  is  difficult  to  sec  any  thing  in 
its  transports  peculiarly  fit  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  philosophers.  Didactic  poetry  has 
the  most  apparent  connexion  with  philosophy ;  but  the  connexion  is  always  forced,  and 
generally  unfavourable.  It  is  the  most  unteaching  of  all  things,  and,  in  reality,  is  not 
judged  of  by  its  power  of  instruaion  :  otherwise,  the  Georgics  of  Virgil  might  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  There  is  unquestionably  philosophy  in  poetry— 
in  spirit,  not  in  demonstrative  form ;  but  that  spirit,  I  apprehend,  is  not  locked  up  in 
any  distinct  compartment  of  the  art,  and  least  of  all  in  those  where  the  poet  affects  to  be 
most  philosophical.  Nor  can  I  see  why  classes  of  poetry  different  from  imaginary 
history,  are  more  to  be  referred  to  philosophy  than  imaginary  history  itself.  There  is 
surely  more  knowledge  of  man  diffused  over  the  Uiad  and  Odyssey,  not  to  speak  of 
dramatic  poetry,  than  over  all  the  soberest  didactic  verses,  and  shrewdest  satires,  and 
most  contemplative  elegies,  that  were  ever  written.  - 


,^i$Mv^>i  or 

iVoi^  sayjii^;  tliat  fiptipri  J3  of  slight  utility  iq.poetjrji^  I 

ohly  mten,  that  tfe  true  c^Vcum8ta«Cf?«j,af  naturfi,  wiben  eiffq^u- 

'  iiiteiy  chosen  ahd  cbnaWnpd,  >iviU  qopstjtute  ^bit  bigh,JiM9^at9]of 

'  ,'^' which  we  Jdafl  the  ideal,  without  t&e  uecpswry  ipt^jliFeiHlOii 

' jbrflcti(Jto.   Nor  do  I  ouean  tjiat  language,  can  pioduc^  tbi»  ^e^t, 

"uhle^ls  it  also  possess  tlie  power  of  excittiijgp  f«gEicifol  a^sociptti^AiB. 

'"*fhe  passions  that  give  life  to  poetry  are  mdissoluUy  com^ted 

"\fitti  the  liveliness  of  the  ^sociatiog,  facuHyt    I^o  doi4>t»  r^ 

~  'language  of  real  passion  is  not>  in  generfili  prone  to  remoibeMand 

'st^rpiismg  combinations  of  thought.    The  mt  of  the  iaa(^,i«  a 

'dcruBtful  indication  of  passion*   Neverthel^ess,  when  we  voad.  a 

strdiin.  of  deep  feeling,  we  naturally  Jmagiae  it  to  ci^me  firojopf  a 

ihibd  (bf  rich  associations,  and  it  excites  a  revere  of  lu^urifVQt 

ihia^es  in  our  own.    But.  remote  fanqie^  whether  they,  ar^e  mfi- 

"  '^^ti^dl  or  not  with  the  language  prpassiqn,  may  have  their /phtpe 

m  the  pOet^s  survey  of  existence,  and  yet  may  be  far  from  amount- 

•ing  to  fiction^  in  the  fair  and  general  sense  of  the  word.     It  is 

only  in  that  acceptation,  namely,  the  feigoiug  of  events  a«d 

'characters,  that  I  deny  fiction  to  be  perpetually  and  edsenCially 

.necessary  to  the  poet.    If  all  the  imagery  of  kmguage  is  to  be 

so  called,  prose  itself  will  be  found  to  teem  with  J^ction.  ,  But, 

'however  .necessary  fanciful  associations  may  be  to  Foetryv  she 

snay.pourtcay  the  realities  of  Nature  without  absolute  fiction^  do 

tts  to  touch  the  inmo^  recesses  of  our  sympathy.    The  famo\t8 

Love  Ode  of  Sappho,  for  instance,  affects  us  by  the  simple  vdie* 

.  mence  of  its  passion — and  yet  it  is  not  fiction.     If  it  were  asked, 

how  flmch  a  poem  can  be  said  *'  to  accommodate  the  shew.^  ^^f 

things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind,^'  I  should  answer,  that  it  conveys 

the  conception  of  amatory  tram^port  as  completely  by  s^Iectinjj 

And  concentrating  the  traits  of  truth,  asif  the  finest  artisthad  ^bqt 

bbdied  it  to  the  eye  with  ideal  beauty*    It  is  all  nature,  butitis 

perfect  nature — ^there  is  no  part  of  the  outline  weak,  thougli  it 

seems  as  if  every  one  could  trace  it.    And.  yet,  though  every  ow 

'Ifeels  the  passional  it  has  been  seldom  so  well  described  in  the 

<>oiirse  of  two  thousand  years* 

'  The"  ^piritcfd  Belectidn  and  concentration  of  trufb,  is.  one  meaufi, 
hnd  fictionis  .another^,  by  whioh  the  peet  maintains  his  empire. 
The  one  founds  it«  and  the  other  extends  it.  If  truth  can  thus  b^ 
Ibtmd,  of  itself, '  to  constitute  th^  soul  of;  entire  and  inspir^ 
poetical  effusions,  fiction,  caunpt  well  be  denominated  the  soid 
Af  poetry ;  and  I  should  rather  be  inclined  to  call  it  her  highest 
prerogative.  It  is  a  privilege,  too,  of  which  the  poet  can  Avail 
aimpelf  more  than  any  otner  imitative  artist.  For  tho^igii 
•painting  and  sculpture  may  sutpass  the  power  of  vertfte  in  im,- 

b2 
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mediate  impression,  yet  from  bein^  mute  and  chained  to  the 
moment,  they  are  sensibly  limited  m  the  means  of  explaming 
more  of  their  subjects  than  meets  the  eye,  and  they  can  with  diffi- 
culty embody  any  fiction  which  tradition  or  poetiy  has  not  m  some 
degree  prepared,  and  placed  in  their  hands;  whereas  poetry,  by 
her  "  winged  words/'  to  use  the  noble  Homeric  phrase,  can  widm 
the  circuit  of  human  thoughts  undefinedly  into  the  past  and  the 
future,  and  may  feign  what  has  not  even  been  surmised  by  tra- 
dition.   To  return  to  the   words  of  Lord  Bacon,  they  apply, 
though  I  conceive  not  more  truly,  yet  with  easier  and  more 
extensive  illustration,  to  imaginary  history  than  to  any  Other 
class  of  poetry.     And  his  observation,  that  the  art  shews  itself 
to  be  something  divine,  as  it  raises  the  mind  by  accommodating 
"  the  shews  of  things  to  its  desires,''  bespeaks  a  sensibility  in 
the  sage  as  deep  as  his  intellect.     For  poetry,  in  its  liighest 
sense,  is  scarcely  any  thing  else  than  a  synonyme  for  the  reli- 
gion of  nature.     It  is  true  that  we  have  a  pleasure  in  the  poet's 
representations  of  life,  from  out  attachment  to  life  itself.     All 
imitations  of  objects  have  a  certain  value  to  the  mind,  as  the 
resemblances  ^d  records  of  a  perishable  existence.    They  suiw 
prise  us  with  traits  of  nature  that  have  escaped  our  observation 
or  faded  from  our  memories,  and  affect  us  as  if  they  restored 
to   us  a  lost  or  absent  friend,   with   all  the   tender  illusion, 
though  without  the  indistinctness,  of  a  dream.    But  the  poet  does 
not  establish  his  influence  always  merely  on  graphic  fidelity  to 
nature;  he  knows  that  there  is  a  disposition  within  us  to  go 
beyond   hope  itself,   and  to  shape  reveries  of  things,   not   as 
they  are,    but  as  we  would  wisn  diem    to  be.    There  is   no 
imagination  which  has  not,   at  some  time  or  odier,  dreamt  in 
a  paradise  of  its  own  creation.     It  is  true  that  this  optimism 
of  the    fancy,     when     it   vents    itself    in    the    castle-build- 
ings of  a  weak  mind,  or  is  masked  under  the  gravity  of  a  false 
and  Utopian  philosophy,  becomes  pernicious  and  ridiculous. 
The  love  of  ideal  happiness,  when  thus  drivelling  and  disfi- 
gured, appears  a  bastard  species  of  the  fancy,  to  which  poetical 
reeling  disdains  acknowled^ng    its    resemblance  or  affinity. 
But  when  we  look  to  the  day-dreams  of  inspired  fiction,  and" 
when  we  feel  the  superhuman  force  and  excellence  of  its  cha- 
racters, it  is  then  that  we  acknowledge  the  beatific  idealism  of 
our  nature  to  be  a  feature  of  divine  expression  in  the  moral 
aspect  of  man.    To  compare  the  conceptions  of  so  frail  a  being 
with  his  actual  attainments  of  happiness,  would  be  sufficient  to 
persuade  us,  without  a  hint  from  revelation,  that  our  natures  are 
either  the  wreck  of  some  superior  past  intelligence,  or  the  germ 
and  promise  of  a  new  one. 

The  object  of  poetry  being  to  delight  the  imagination,  di- 
vides it  from  every  other  pursuit  of  language.     But  it  is  neces- 
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lATy  to  recollect  that  this  is  its  primary  and  distinguishing  object; 
because  the  fancy  and  passions  are  orten  addressed  in  other  pro- 
vinces of  animated  composition,  and  though  the  poet  may  have 
more  imaginative  powers  than  other  men,  he  is  not  the  only  com- 
poser in  langua^  who  employs  them.  In  prose  itself,  zeal  will 
warm  the  associations,  and  mould  them  into  imagery ;  and  meta- 
phors, similes,  and  comparisons,  will  be  found  more  or  less  scat* 
tered  over  every  style  that  is  not  devoted  to  pure  science  and  ab- 
straction. Hence,  while  poetry  claims  her  rank  among  intellec* 
tual  studies,  those  other  pursuits,  which  have  truth  more  severely 
and  immediately  for  dieir  object,  also  make  their  occasional 
excursions  into  the  field  of  fSemcy.  So  that,  distinct  as  the  ends 
of  the  poet  and  the  moral  reasoner  may  be,  the  one  being  plea- 
sure and  the  other  instruction,  we  shall  find  Shakspeare  fur- 
nishing texts  for  philosophy,  and  the  apothegms  of  Bacon 
adorned  with  figurative  illustrations*.  In  pure  metaphysics  it  is, 
no  doubt,  agreed,  that  fanciful  analogies  between  mmd  and  mat- 
ter are  apt  to  be  dangerous  and  delusive  lights  to  the  enquirer, 
and  that  the  language  of  philosophy  should  be  shaded  as  much 
as  possible  by  abstraction,  like  the  glass  that  is  darkened  in  order 
to  enable  us  to  look  at  the  sun.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  acknowledg- 
ment, we  shall  often  find  logicians  amusing  themselves  very 
contentedly  with  ingenious  images.  Locke  has  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  process  of  memory  mat  is  absolutely  poetical.  And 
if  the  flowers  of  Parnassus  may  thus  be  found  starting  up  so 
far  from  their  native  soil  as  among  the  dust  and  thorns  of  me- 
taphysics, how  much  more  naturally  may  we  expect  to  meet 
widi  them  in  the  more  genial  regions  of  moral  sentiment.  In 
feet,  th^e  is  a  poetry  in  the  human  mind  which  partially  dif- 
fuses itself  over  all  its  moral  pursuits  ;  and  few  men  who  have 
ever  strongly  influenced  society,  have  been  possessed  of  cold  or 
weak  imaginations  The  orator  must,  on  many  occasions, 
appeal  to  the  passions  as  well  as  the  understanding ;  and  the 
historian^  even  whilst  adhering  to  facts,  gives  a  natural  pro- 
minence to  spirit-stirring  events  and  heroic  characters,  which 
lays  a  frequent  and  just  hold  on  our  enthusiasm. 

But  still  there  are  plain  limits  which  divide  poetry  from  his- 
tory, phUosophy,  and  oratory,   although  the  poet  may  often 


'  * 


•  I  allude  to  the  felicity  of  Lord  Bacon's  figurative  expressions,  and  not  to  their  fre- 
quent occurrence ;  for  as  a  writer  he  is  (as  we  might  naturally  expect}  no  pursuer  of 
such  ornaments.  But  when  he  does  indulge  in  them,  there  is  a  charm  indesciibably 
striking  in  the  contrast, — I  should  say  in  the  harmony  between  his  deep  thought 
and  elastic  fancy.  And  his  beauties  of  this  description  may  be  treasured  in  the 
memory  wi (has  much  safety  as  admiration.  For  though  he  may  be  said  to  blend 
figures  with  his  philosophy,  he  mixes  them  not  with  abstract  metaphysics,  but  with 
maxims  that  come  home  to  our  bosoms  and  business.  And,  unlike  many  philcso- 
phcn,  he  uses  them  as  mere  illustrations  !^f  argument,  and  not  as  their  subject. 
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impart .  philosophical  tcuths,  though  the  orator  may  move, 
omr  affectioDs,  and  the  historian  spread  agreeable  pictures 
before  the  &ncy.  We  may  again  consider  the  poet  as  either 
exhibiting  a  true  representation  of  Nature,  or  "  Truth  severe 
in  fairy  fiction  dressed.^  Viewed  in  the  former  light,  he 
may  seem  to  approach  more  nearly  to  the  character  of  the 
historian'  than  when  he  deals  in  fable;  but  he  is  still  as 
essentially  distinct  from  him  in  his  main  scope.  For  we 
must  interpret  the  character  of  history  by  a  collective  view  of 
its  intended  effect,  not  by  appealing  to  the  impression  of  insula* 
ted  chapters  and  sentences,  which,  tnough  thev  may  rise  to  poeti- 
cal eloquence,  give  the  pursuit  no  generic  identity  with  an  art 
devoted  to  the  imagination.  Poetry  affects  us  by  views  of  the 
good  and  evil  of  existence  thrown  into  large  masses  of  light  and 
shade.  But  History  cannot  give  the  chequered  aspect  of  human 
affairs  this  supported  contrast  and  strength  of  colouring  without 
betraying  anxiety  for  effect,  and  diminishing  our  confidence  in 
her  value  as  a  science*  The  pdet  fe^s  and  inspires  imbroken  and 
determinate  tones  of  emotion,  whether  they  be  gay,  plaintive,  or 
impetuous.  They  may  change  and  succeed  in  rapid  vicissitude, 
but  they  swell  and  fall  in  harmony,  and  even  their  fluctuation, 
with  skiliul  management,  need  not  n^ake  them  check  and  neutra- 
li2;e  each  otlier.  But  the  records  of  life,  like  lif^  itself,  teemi 
with  the  elements  no^  only  of  mutable,  but  of  abrupt  and  jarring 
sensations.  The  historian  may  often  excite  our  enthusiasm  in 
this  discordant  spectacle,  but  he  cannot  prevent  it  from  being 
often  mortified.  His  great  end  is  to  nudce  us  impartial  judges: 
of  events,  and  he  must  withhold  no  consequential  fact,  be  it  ever 
so  unromantic,  from  the  balance  of  impartiality.  Into  that  ba* 
lance  he  must  throw  all  prosaic  considerations  and  proofs  of  truth 
that  enable  us  to  weign  it  dispassionately.  If  he  does  this,  he 
must  necessarily  make  our  zeal  circumspect  and  patient  of  draw- 
backs. But  the  moment  that  our  sensibilities  are  thus  modified 
by  special  exceptions  and  abatements,  they  cease  to  be  the 
living  fountains  of  poetry.  Argumentative  scruples  and  caution 
have  no  place  there :  for  the  very  error  of  feeling  is  more  poetical 
than  its  equilibrium.  Hence  we  never  smile  so  much  even  at 
an  outrc^eous  hyperbole,  as  when  a  duU  good  man  betrays 
the  lack  of  his  would-be  enthusiasm  by  some  candid  and  quali- 
fying expression  in  verse  that  escapes  from  the  prose  of  his  con- 
science. 

We  bring  to  history  a  philosophical  interest,  a  curiosity  to* 
trace  the  chain  of  human  events  as  causes  and  consequences 
of  each  other.  Not  that  history  is  destitute  of  a  harmony  pecu-. 
liar  to  herself.  She  proportions  the  space  which  facts  occupy 
in  narration  to  their  magnitude,  and  gives  them  an  agreeable 
order  by  tracing   their  springs  %nd   results*     But  that  is  far 
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from  a  poetical  hannony^  even  in  the  picture  of  truth  ;  and  itt 
the  interval  between  her  most  interesting  scenes,  she  must  fol- 
low the  links  of  their  connexion  over  grounds  of  detail  which  no 
good  taste  would  attempt  to  make  picturesque  to  the  fancy. 

As  to  fiction,  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  say  that  it  belongs  to 
poetry  and  to  no  other  province  of  composition.  It  must  be  re* 
collected  at  the  same  time,  that  the  poet's  fiction  would  not  be 
a  discriminating  feature  of  his  art  unless  it  were  open  and 
avowed.  Falsehoods  in  ethics  and  rhetoric  often  please  us,  but 
we  are  not  conscious  of  their  deception,  and  the  moment  the 
spell  is  broken  we  are  displeased  tnat  it  has  been  thrown  over 
UB.  Imaginary  systems  of  philosophy  may  last  for  ages  after 
their  founders  are  dead,  but  not  a  day  after  their  foundation 
is  detected.  The  orator  hits  certainly  to  deal  with  our 
passions  and  imagination,  but  his  object  is  through  these 
to  efiect  persuasion;  and  when  he  attains  his  end,  of  what 
do  we  imagine  that  he  persuades  us?  Unquestionably,  of  the 
literal  truth,  whether  it  regards  our  own  selnsh  interests,  ot  ab« 
stract  justice  with  regard  to  others.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
orator  may  often  covenant  with  himself  to  gain  us^  over  by  argu- 
ments, whether  true  or  false ;  but  he  makes  no  such  bargain 
with  any  intelligent  part  of  his  hearers ;  and  if  he  success  in 
the  latter  way,  it  is  only  by  fraud.  In  poetry,  and  there  alone, 
the  illusion  of  language  is  not^deception.  When  either  the 
pleader  misleads  us  into  false  sympathies,  or  the  sophist  into 
fanciful  theories,  there  is  no  convention  of  the  mind  with  their 
falsifications ;  nor  would  the  wildest  zealot  of  the  most  Utopian 
school  of  philosophy  so  far  compromise  the  dignity  of  his  own 
understanding,  as  to  acknowledge  to  himself  that,  for  the  sake  of 
pleasure,  he  was  voluntarily  embracing  an  error.-  But  in  poetry, 
we  are  transported  to  enthusiasm  with  what»  as  to  literal  occur*^ 
rence,  we  know  on  the  slightest  reflection  to-  be  a  dream.  Nor 
does  the  retrospect  of  the  judgment  at  all  fMrevent  us  from  rebuild- 
ing, with  fresh  delight,  the  airy  edifice  which  has  been  thus 
disenchanted. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  discriminate  the  end  of  severer 

1>ursttits  from  that  of  poetry,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  intel- 
ectual  character  of  the  art.  All  harmony  of  ^ect  must  pro<» 
ceed  from  principles  observed  by  intelligence;  and  although 
those  truths  which  the  poet  selects  and  concentmtes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delighting  us,  are  grouped  together  on  principles  very 
different  from  tbos&of  demonstration  or  historical  transcript— 
although  he  blends  them  with  illusion^  and  addresses  them  to 
the  imagination — ^it  does  not  follow  that  the  understanding  is  un- 
concerned with  his  works.  The  very  illusion  of  the  mind,  un« 
accompanied  with  deception,  of  itself  bespeaks  that  something 
is  done  to  obtain  the  acquiescence  of  the  judgment;  nor  conla 
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a  rational  b^ne  like  man  cait  a  complacent  reliK>8pect  even  oyer 
the  visions  of  nis  fancy,  if  these,  in  departing  from  the  literal 
form,  retained  no  affinity  to  the  spirit  of  truth.  The  term  im%r 
ghiatton,  therefore,  when  spoken  of  as  the  organ  of  poetry,  ought 
not  to  be  tdien  in  the  narrow  meaning  of  mere  fancifiil  associa- 
tion, to  which  it  is  sometimes  limited,  from  the  unsettled  usage 
of  language;  but  should  be  understood  as  a  complex  power 
of  the  mind — ^includin^  fancy  to  associate  ideas,  and  taste 
and  judgment  to  combme  them.*  Admitting  that,  amon^  the 
poiwers  of  the  imagination,  fancy  is  that  whidi  most  strikm^y 
distinguishes  the  man  of  genius  from  ether  men,  let  ua  glaace 
at  a  few  of  the  circumstances  nrfnch  betoksn  the  connexion  of 
intellect  both  with  die  enjoyment  apd  the  production  <rf  poetry. 
As  to  the  understanding  or  the  reader,  it  must  be  comessed« 
indeed,  Aat  it  iis  submitted  to  the  poet  with  no  very  strik- 
ing symptoms  of  being  likdy  to  be  treated  with  severity ;  for 
he  addresses  himself  mainly  to  our  sympathies  and  afTections* 
and  he  professes  to  tell  us  no  nuMre  of  the  truth  than  he  can 
instantly  render  intelligible  and  agreeable.  Moreover,  he 
leads  us  into  an  ideal  world,  where  the  empire  of  literal 
truth  is  at  an  end,  and  where  the  laws  of  congrmity  that  ace 
to  bind  the  new  objects  which  he  describes,  appear  to  us  tobe^ 
more  than  they  really  are,  at  the  poet's  own  disposal.  But  though 
the  needle  vanes  in  the  compftss  when  we  are  at  first  launched 
upon  the  ocean  of  fiction,  we  soon  find  that  Ihere  are  limits  to 
its  variation.  In  other  words,  the  liberties  which  he  takes  with 
our  belief,  cannot  please  us  without  a  ^neral  deference  to  our 
moral  judgments.  And  if  the  poet  neither  tasks  nor  fatigues 
our  understandinga,  it  is  not  because  he  has  unimportant  truths 
to  communicate,  out  because  he  is  bound  to  reveal  them  with  an 
easy  and  beguiling  perspicuity.  It  is  true  that  he  conducts  no 
abstracted  chain,  of  reasoning  on  the  connexion  of  men's  actions 
and  passions,  nor-  on  their  social  interests,  nor  on  their  manners, 
religion,  nor  morals.  Yet  he  throws  light  upon  them  all.  He 
shews  the  landscape  of  life,  the  customs  of  a^es,  and  the  contrasts 
of  individual  character,  with  a  power  so  full  and  illustrative,  as 
sometimes  to  invite  the  historian  and  the  philosopher  themselves 
to  consult  him.  It  need  npt  be  denied,  that  the  romance  of 
poetry,  if  improperly  studied,  and  imitated  as  a  principle  of  con- 


•  Dopld  Stswtrt  calls  the  imgiaatran  **  a  oompLex  power.  It  indttdea,  conoe|>- 
tiqn  or  simple  appreheosion,  which  enables  us  to  form  a  notion  of  those  former  objects 
of  perception  or  of  knowledj^,  otit  of  which  we  are  to  make  a  selection  (in  the  fine 
arts);  abstraction,  which  separatas  the  selected  materials  from  the  quailities  and  eircvm- 
aowces  which  are  connected  with  them  in  nature ;  and  judgment,  or  taste,  which  s&> 
lecls  the  materials,  and  directs  their  combination.  To  theste  powers  we  may  add,  that 
particular  habit  of  association  to  which  I  formerly  f^ave  the  name  of  fancy." — EiemenU 
ttf  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  li.  477* 
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duct  in  real  Hfe,  would  produce  absurd  and  fantaatic  aciiona ; 
bat  80  would  the  abstract  tnitha  of  philosophy,  if  applied  as 
ndes  of  practice  wid&out  accommodation  to  circumstances.  It 
is  enov^h  to.  say  of  poetry,  that  a  reco^isaoce  of  general  truth 
is  tndiq>enBable  to  ecDr  enjoyment  of  it.  For  the  wildest  fic- 
tion is  bound  to  be  consistent  irith  itself;  and  its  shapes^  which 
sre  but  magnified  types  of  the  natural  world,  must^^till  ex- 
hibit, amidst  their  mMreUous  attributes,  a  harmony  of  parts  that 
shall  remind  us  of  Nature.  Btit  tlte  main  business  of  the  poet 
lies  in  the  8|^ere  of  humanity  ;  and  there,  though  he  may  fei^n 
erentsand  chaiaotersout  of  nothing,  yet  be  can  no  more  ims- 
repDSsent  the  passions  of  our  moral  fabno  with  impunity,  than 
the  arCiA  in  Tisible  forms  can  trespass  against  the  laws  of 
anatomy  or  perspective.  Even  in  forsaking  fninute  probabilittei^, 
fiotion  has  in  view  to  make  us  acquainted' with  those  which  more 
importantly  interest  us ;  and  she  rises  abore  the  literal  ground 
of  tmdi  only- to  take  a  wider  and  more  eommandinff  prospect 
of  its  horiaon.  Thus  when  the  dramatist  brings  toge&er  eventA 
and  characters  with,  a  happiness  and  swiftness  of  succession 
that  could  hardly,  if  ever,  exist  in  realitjr,  his  representation,' 
though  containing  improfaabiiities,  may^  nevertheless,  be  more 
instractive,  -and  put  us  in  possession  it  more  truth  in  the  ag- 
gregate, than  if  he. had  guaged  the  likelihood  of^  hia  events 
by  the  doctrine  of  chances,  or  ollained  their  time  to  the  hour 
and  moment  of  chronology.  For  he  can  thus  illustrate  human 
natare  in  situations  which  ne  could  not  otherwise  conceive,  or 
which  he  could  not,  at  least,  pourtray  with  spirit  and  passion. 
And  it  is  only  in  impassioned  situations  that  the  inmost  traits 
of  human  .character  can  be  consistently  described  as  disclosing 
themselvea:  for 

**  As  perilous  rocks  lie  in  the  sleeping  s^as 
Unknown,  and  make  no  discord  with  the  waves 
Til)  these  are  bkrwn  against  them  with  vexation ; 
So  there  are  secrets  in  men's  hearts  as  hid 
In  the  hour  of  peaee,  as  if  they  had  no  being, 
And  but  speak  out  when  passions  rise,  in  tempests." 

The  importance  of  the  intellectual  faculty  to  the  poet  him- 
self can  be  hid  from  us  only  by  deceptive  appearances.  He  may 
often  seem  to  be  happiest  in  composition  when  he  abandons 
himself  most  carelessly  to  the  accidental  impulses  of  his  fancy  ; 
bat  his  acquaintance  with  truth  must  have  come  to  him  through 
ameh  observation  and  reflection,  though  it  seems  to  be  intuitive 
amidst  the  burst  of  his  inspiration.  Indeed,  when  a  writer  con- 
ducts a  great  desimi  of  imaginary  story ;  when  he  makes  its 
characters  congenicd  with  the  moral  experience  of  mankind;  and 
when  he  gives  uieir  complicated  situations  a  perspicuity  that  sup- 
ports our  attention  uniatigued — can  we  douot  that  such  a  writer 
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has  exerted  his  own  iudgment  in  proportion  to  the  trouble  which 
he  saves  to  our  own:  He  must  understand  the  human  heart  who 
describes  it  well ;  and  his  knowledge  is  not  the  less  intellectual 
that  it  shews  itself  in  no  formal  process  of  reasoning,  but  operates 
like  a  spirit  rather  felt  than  seen,  in.  giving  congruity  to  the 
shapes  of  his  fancy* 

Owing  to  the  subtle  manner  in  which  Poetry  teaches  us  truth 
through  our  sympathies,  while  she  abandons  literal  veracity,  her 
art»  though  it  appeals  to  the  very  simplicity  of  the  heart,  always 
yields  a  heightened  enjoyment  to  the  retrospect  of  judicious 
Taste.  That  power  at  least  increases  "our  sober  certainty  of 
waking  bliss.''  It  may  not  be  compared  to  the  mine  that  yields 
us  treasure,  but  it  supplies  a  touchstone  for  appreciating  its 
purity.  The  beauties  of  poetry  shine  on  inconsiderate  Judg- 
ments, like  the  sun  on  objects  fortuitously  placed,  the  shadows 
of  which  but  imperfectly  enable  us  to  guess  at  the  hour  of  the 
day.  Experienced  sensibility  is  like  the  gnomon.  It  measures 
the  altituae  and  dials  the  light  of  inspiration. 

I  have  repeated  the  words  by  which  Lord  Bacon  so  well 
characterizes  poetry,  namely*  that ''  it  accommodates  the  shews  of 
things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind,"  oftener  than  I  should  have 
quoted  any  expression  of  less  weight  and  authority.  When  the 
truth  of  the  expression  is  admitted  however,  it  still  leaves  room 
for  speculation  on  the  fstf^t  of  things  painful  in  themselves 
being  made  subservient  by  the  poet's  art  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  ima^nation.  This  apparent  paradox  has  been  explained  by 
some  writers  in  a-way  that  would  make  it  still  more  paradoxical, 
namely,  that  painful  emotions  possess  inherent  JEtubbmity.  Hu- 
man experience  certainly  contradicts  this  supposition,  rain  and 
fear  aie,  in  themselves,  humiliating  sensations ;  and  when  a  poet 
fills  our  imaginations  with  the  conception  of  a  battle  or  a  storm, 
it  is  not  the  suffering  of  humanity  that  constitute  the  sublime, 
but  our  associated  ideas  of  the  human  energy  and  intrepidity 
which  we  suppose  to  encounter  them.  In  like  manner,  when  we 
are  touched  in  fiction  by  the  distress  of  venerable  age  or  innocent 
sensibility,  our  reverence^  enthusiasm,  and  love  of  beauty,  not 
the  thoughts  of  distress,  occasion  our  enjoyment.  Our  pre- 
dominant emotions  in  sublimity  and  pathos  are  the  very  anti* 
dotes  to  pain  and  danger,  namely,  glorying  zeal  and  tender 
affection ;  and  it  is  because  they  are  antidotes  that  the  poet 
employs  them.  The  idea  of  happiness  is,  therefore,  still  the 
sovereign  feeling  of  poetry.  It  lurkfe  even  in  poetic  misanthropy, 
when  she  tries  to  shape  an  infernal  paradise  out  of  her  own  pride 
and  independence.^ 

•  ThU  subject  has  been  ably  treated  by  Mr*  Knight  in  his  Work  on  Taste.  His  illus- 
trations, which  refute  Burke's  theory  of  the  Sublime  and  BeautiAil,  are  too  extensive 
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As  language,  the  medium  of  the  poet's  coomiunication,  is 
judged  of  oy  the  ear^  or  at  all  events  by  the  memory  of  the  ear, 
even  in  tacit  perusal,  the  poet  studies  to  make  it  agreeable  to  us 
by  harmony.  In  prose  itself  we  are  not  denied  some  degree  of 
the  same  gratification ;  nor  is  it  alwa3rB  an  arbitrary  association 
which  we  form  between  a  writer's  mind  and  the  modulation  of 
his  style,  when  we  infer  slovenly  habits  of  tliought  from  his  un- 
couth periods,  and  a  graceful  spirit  from  his  power  of  making 
expression  attractive  even  in  its  outward  form. 

but  the  utmost  harmony  which  we  can  enjoy  in  prose  is  loose 
and  desultory,  and  the  srace  of  a  prose  style  is  not  improved,  but 
deteriorated,  by  any  doubtful  approximation  to  the  naimony  of 
numbers.  Inverse  we  not  only  enjoy  the  recollection  of  cadences 
that  are  past,  but  agreeably  anticipate  those  which  are  o(xning.  In 
prose  we  enjoy  the  harmony  of  periods  only  as  they  pass ;  and 
we  should  not  be  able  to  madce  any  calculation  by  the  ear  of  the 
pauses  or  fiowof  clauses  that  are  to  follow.  No  doubt,  we  expe- 
rience in  a  prose  sentence  that  the  use  of  a  i^ondee  or  an  anapoBst 
may  have  made  a  particular  clause  more  graceful ;  but  the  moment 
we  detect  the  writer's  assignation  for  the  use  of  any  particular  foot 
or  rhythm,  we  are  displeased.  A  sentence  may  be  appropriately 
long  or  short,  but  we  must  have  no  preco^ition  of  its  lengui 
or  brevity.  Alternations  of  common  and  tnple  time,  which  dis- 
please us  in  verse,  are  agreeable  in  prose.  The  harmony  of  a 
prose  style,  if  it  should  not  be,  ought  at  least  to  appear,  unpre- 
meditated ;  and  ^e  best  improvement  which  a  writer  can  give  to 
it  by  revision  is,  net  to  smooth  or  balance  his  periods,  but  to  break 
up  and  vary  their  cadence  from  the  monotony  which  carelessness 
is  apt  to  produce.  In  prose,  the  ear  follows  the  writer ;  in  verse, 
it  goes  before  him :  a  compromise  between  the  variety  of  the 
one  and  the  regularity  of  the  other  gives  us  the  grace  of  neither. 
It  is  true,  that  in  our  translation  of  the  Bible,  measured  j^rose  is 
not  without  solemnity  to  our  peculiar  associations ;  but  this  dead 
march  of  language  luts  never  hesm  permanently  admired  in  any 
other  than  sacred  compositions.* 


for  me  to  quote ;  and  good  iUustnttons  are  not  safely  abridged.  But  the  book  ia  al- 
most in  every  one's  hands.  U  confirmed  me  in  severxl  opinions  which  1  endeavoured 
to  convey  in  the  first  lecture  I  ever  gave  at  the  l^oyal  Institution,  at  a  time  when  1 
had  not  read  Mr.  Knight's  Work,  long  celebrated  as  it  had  been,  and  was  not  aware 
that  he  not  only  uiticipated,  but  ezplmned  those  opinions  in  a  clearer  manner  than 
that  in  which  I  had  treated  them,  and  with  a  minuteness  into  which  my  limits  would 
not  allow  me  to  enter. 

*  The  strictest  anticipation  of  harmony  which  the  ear  can  ei\joy  in  verse,  may  be 
produced  by  two  circumstances.    Tl^e  first  is  that  of  lines  bein^  equal  in  length  from 
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It  is  trae,  that  the  fulfilment  of  what  the  ear  anticipates  in 
harmonious  verse;  though  generally  distinct^  does  not  extend  to 
the  minutest  inflections  of  harmony.  These  ofk»n  giye  a  grace 
to  modulation  from  their  very  variety.  But,  upon  the  whole,  the 
beauty  of  verse  is  supported  by  coinciding  witn  our  expectation, 
and' there  is  much  more  chance  of  our  being  startled  by  strange 
turns  of  versification,  than  palled  with  those  that  are  fiuniliar. 
Hence  nations  have  the  highest  relish  for  their  own  forms  of 
metre,  vdth  the  flow  of  which  habit  has  made  them  best  ao- 
quaintrd. 

Though  the  delight  which  we  experience  in  verse  comes  to  us 
through  organic  impression,  we  must  never  lose  sig^t  of  the  inti- 
mate dependance  of  our  pleasure  on  die  associating  fiicnlty.  It 
has  been  said,  that  harmonious  words  of  unknown  meaning 
would  yae(d  not  the  slightest  pleasure  to  the  ear.*     I  am  not 

Suite  persuaded  that  this  is  the  fact,  for  we  are  naturally  fond  of 
lylhm  and  time,  both  in  articulate  ^nd  inaniculate  sounds.  That 
pieasure,  no  one  will  doubt,  is  intrinsically  feeble.  But  be  it  ever 
so  slight,  it  may  afiect  the  association ;  for  we  must  not  judge 
mechanically  of  Ae  inftu^iues  that  act  on  that  subtle  power. 
Slight  impressions  will  often  awaken  all  her  activity ;  while 
strong  luxuries  of  the  sense  absorb  us  in  sensation.  In  reality, 
however,  to  abstract  the  consideration  of  harmony  from  its  union 
with  meaning,  is  to  dismember  the  conoeption  of  our  enjoyment 


beginnffig  to  end,  t.  e,  including  the  tame  number  of  syllables,  or  so  proporcioiied 
that  dieir  incqqalitics  and  Imsth  have  a  reguUr  ncuim.  The  aecond  is  a  similarity  ia 
tlie  internal  modulation  of  linrs.  There  is,  no  doubt,  agreeable  variety  in  the  har- 
mony of  verse  without  exactly  fulfilling  both  of  those  circumstances  ;  bat  they  can- 
not be'  both  absent  from  language  at  once,  and  leave  it  the  cbaiticter  of  vefse.  The 
length  and  shortness  of  lines  may  be  varied,  so  as  to  present  themselves  fortuitously 
long  o&  short.  Much  beautiful  poetry  has  been  written  in  this  manner,  and  many 
piersons  enjoy  its  vsLriety.  Those  who  are  lost  to  its  magic  irregularity  may  fairly  al- 
,  lege  that  the  four  comer-pfllars  of  Ep(c  Poetry,  the,  Iliad,  the  JEneid,  Jernaalem, 

and  Paradise  Lost,  have  been  constructed  on  a  different  principle ;  but  still  there  is  a 
charm  in  variety,  and  this  is  still  versification.  But  if  the  writer,  besides  using  long 
or  short  measure  at  wilt,  in  the  same  poem,  were  also  to  pass  at  random  from  com- 
mon time  in  one  Kne,  to  triple  time  in  the  next  line,  or  vUe  vertay  he  would  certain- 
ly cease  to  write  Terse  altogether.  Even  wkh  line:»  of  equal  length,  this  vicissitude  of 
time  would  be  discordant.  If  a  strain^  foir  instance,  were  to  commence  thus,  in 
triple  time — 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  was  still, 

and  to  continue  in  the  second  line, 

I  And  save  the  torrent,  nought  was  heard  upon  the  hill: 

the  last  twelve  syllables,  though  as  strictly  rhythmieal  as  the  former,  would  disap- 
point us,  by  change  of  time,  and  we  should  much  father  expect  him  to  write 

And  nought  but  the  torrent  was  heard  from  the  hill. 

The  vicissitude  of  time  within  the  same  strain,  is  therefore  an  anomaly  in  verse  ; 
and  if  it  can  have  a  place,  it  can  come  only  like  a  discord  in  music,  tlie  more  rarely, 
I  aiiprehend,  the  better. 

*  Mr.  Knight  on  Tasie. 
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under  the  pietence  of  analysing  it ;  for  the  thoughts  and  sound 

come  to  us  simultaneously.    There  may  be  circumstances  in 

the  delight  which  yerse  yields  us  too  impalpable  to   he  dis*- 

criminated.    But  we  are  sensible  ihat  it  excites' our  perception 

of  order«  which  is  alsvays  jdeasing.    We  feel   abK)   that  har^ 

monious  language  ia  eonsentaneous  with  the  full  and  voluble 

sensations    of  poatry^  which   have  nothing  that   falters,  with 

doubt  or  diffidence^    At  the  saane  tidne»wbalat  we  aympathiae 

with  the  poet's  totrent  of  feelinss^  we  are  sensible  that  our  own 

powers  of  language  could  -  not  Uirow^  them  into  the  channei  of 

musical  expression,  though  it  appears,  when  found,  to  be  their 

natural  bed.     In  addijtioa  to  thia  sympathy  with  his  tciuniph, 

his  numbers  assist  out  metmory.    Tlmir  utility  to  that  effect  ta 

experienced  in  pageik-much  less  iatoiesting  than  those  of  the 

Muse.    And  if  verse  caaetrengthen  our  retention  of  a  dry  and 

dreary  musternroU  of  wosda^how  much' more  delightfully  imr 

portant  must  it  be  in  fixing  the  fleetest  and  sweetest  traita  of 

imagination  in  the  mind!    Vense  materially  promotea  distinct 

conception,  by  pointing  the  antithesis  of  wordis,  and  by  making 

their  grammatical   relatioDfl  more  distinct.  ^^  It  must,    ther^ 

fore,  help  the  understanding :  an  important  eiroomstance  in  a& 

art  which  is  bound  to  infoiim-  that  moalty  with  Uie  slightest 

posaiUe  fiartigue.  i 

It  has  accordingly  been  resorted  to  in  language  ever  aince 

human  beings,  arismg  above  the  mere#  animal  sense  of  existence^ 

had  bursts  of  tenderness  to  utter  on  the  past,  or  of  public  zeal 

upon  the  present,  or  of  religious  anticipation  on  the  future.     It  is 

older  than  prose  as  a  studied  form  of  composition.    And  poetiy 

was  the  original  record  not  only  of  human  feelings,  but  of  all 

belief,  when  history  and  religion  were  shrouded  in  fable.    No 

doubt,  it  might  tend  to  perpetuate  superstition,  but  it  preserved 

also    feelings  and  thoughto  that  deserved  not  to  perish,  end 

indirectly  prepared  man  for  philosophical  pursuits,  whilst  it 

sweetened  and  protracted  the  morning  dreams  of  his  intellectual 

When  the  more  diffuse  use  of  writing  led  to  the  cultivation  of 
prose,  subjects  of  business  and  science  were  withdrawn  from 
verse,  and  only  tibose  of  imagination  were  left  to  it.  But  after 
men  were  either  satiated  with  verse,  or  became  too  indolent  to 
employ  it,  tales  of  fiction  also  were  endited  in  prose.  It  need 
not  be  denied  that  fiction  can  thus  come  closer  to  life  by  the .  hu-* 
mility  of  speaking  prose  in  the  drama,  and  of  imitating  biogm- 
phy  and  history  in  her  narrative  style.  But  illusion  it^lf  i^  not 
an  unconditional  charm  to  the  imagination ;  and  the  possibility 
of  language  losing  sCTeeable  etkct  by  the  strict  imitation  of  life, 
is  certainly  exemplified  in  one  species  of  composition,  namely, 
in  the  graver  Drama.     The  effect  of  prose  tragedies^  I  think,  will 
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generally  be  confessed  to  bring  the  pathos  and  terror  of  life  too 
familiarly  near  us,  by  withdrawing  that  medium  of  language 
which  interposes  romantic  and  softening  associations.  No  doabt» 
the  stage  is  the  mode  of  exhibitiog  nature,  which  requires  the 
most  reconciling  art  to  soften  her  painful  aspect,  and  prose 
fiction  may  be  found  more  engaging  in  narrative  than  in  tra- 
gedy. It  IS  accordingly  there,  namely,  in  nfemrative  fiction,  that 
we  find  the  great  wor&  of  ima^nation  which  compel  us  to  ex- 
tend our  view  of  Poetry  from  its  popular  to  its  philosophical 
meaning.  Under  the  latter  acceptation  we  comprehend  ail  works 
of  original  and  detiehtful  fancy ;  and  under  the  former  those 
.which  not  only  ** Fill  the  impassioned  heart,  but  win  the  harmonious 
ear"  The  comparative  magic  of  ideal  nature  will,  no  doubt,  be 
differently  estimated  by  men's  different  sensibility  to  the  power 
of  numbers.  But  the  common  usage  of  language  gives  the 
title  of  poet  only  to  him  who  gives  his  art  its  crowning  orna- 
ment; and  we  think  of  Milton  more  emphatically  as  a  poet  than 
even  Cervantes. 

Language  does  not  give  us  this  associated  idea  of  preference 
v^ithout  some  reason.  The  prose  writer  of  fiction  drops  at  hia 
outset  the  form  of  language  most  cougenial  with  determinate 
or  poetical  emoticm.  Exceptions  may  exist,  but,  generally  speak* 
ing,  even  the  great  and  high  order  of  prose  fiction  fulfils  this 
token.  It  gives  consummate  inventions  of  character  to  the 
imagination,  and  these  are  poetical  and  ideal  whether  they  be 
grave  or  gay.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  when  prose  fiction  is  seri- 
ous, it  aims  at  a  less  sustained  elevation  of  the  fancy,  and  stoops 
designedly  from  pathos  and  sublimity  to  views  of  life,  which  may 
refresh  and  amuse  us,  but  are  not  poetry.  Again,  if  prose  has 
ever  rivalled  verse  in  ideal  fiction,  it  is  in  the  comic  ;  and  our 
sense  of  the  comic,  though  it  comes  strictly  within  the  powers 
of  the  imagination,  stands  confessedly  the  lowest  among  them. 
The  primary  object  of  ridicule  is  incongruity;  and  the  laughing 
writer  must  therefore  seek  his  materials,  not.  merely  in  the  hum- 
ble, for  these  are  often  the  most  poetical,  but  in  the  humiliating 
circumstances  of  existence.  It  is  therefore  in  comedy  that  verse 
and  prose  appear  to  present  their  claims  of  possession  on  the 
most  debateaole  ground.  Comedy  indeed  must,  I  think,  on  the 
w^hole,  be  called  poetical  in  its  nature ;  and,  as  verse  always 
heightens  the  expressiveness  of  languajre,  as  it  wings  the  shaft  of 
-wit,  and  gives  elasticity  to  the  figures  of  fancy,  it  surely  were 
better  retained  by  the  Comic  Muse.  But  still  her  gaiety  may 
compensate  for  her  dishabille,  and  she  makes  no  important  sacri- 
fice of  her  dignity  in  descending  to  the  dialect  of  ordinary  life. 
It  is  with  the  tender  luxury  of  me  mind,  or  with  its  loftier  en- 
thusiasm, that  harmonious  numbers  have  their  most  congenial 
alliance.   Those  feelings  have  an  abstracted  and  unwordly  cha- 
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racier,  which  belongs  not  to  the  sense  of  ridicule.  They  are 
drawn  from  conceptions  of  nature  undisturbed  by  the  discord  of 
contempt;  and  as  their  luxury  to  the  mind  is  full  and  pure, 
they  naturally  claim  to  be  expressed  in  the  language  of  har- 
mony. Verse  assuredly  is  neimer  a  certain  token  nor  guarantee 
of  inspiration ;  but  it  tends  at  least  constantly  to  remind  the  true 
poet  of  his  high  calling,  to  make  his  thoughts  music  to  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  ear — ^whilst  the  use  of  a  prose  style  insensibly  leads 
to  prosaic  views  and  sensations  of  life.  Accordingly,  prose  fic- 
tion, collectively  speaking,  adopts  not  only  the  matter  of  fact  air, 
but  the  spirit  also,  of  biography  and  history.  It  feigns  events 
indeed,  but  makes  them  appear  no  more  poetically  ided  than  the 
literal  transcripts  of  reality.  1  allude  not  to  the  highest  rank  of 
novels,  which  exhibit  a  mighty  idealism  in  the  picture  of  nature, 
though  it  may  be  interspersed  with  shades  of  common-place. 
Nor  do  I  intend  expressing  distespect  for  a  meritorious  ana  use- 
ful, though  secondary  class  of  such  writings,  which  gradually 
diverge  from  this  character.  I  only  mean  that  the  great  mass 
of  prose  fictions  deserve  not  to  be  called  works  of  imagination, 
though  they  relate  feigned  events.  The  bulk  of  its  writers  pursue, 
not  a  minor  path  of  poetry,  but  a  totally  different  track.  Their 
intention,  and  the  desire  of  their  readers,  is  avowedly  common- 
place. They  have  no  purpose  to  give  a  heightened  or  select 
image  of  life,  but  its  flat  likenses ;  and  to  ensure  its  resemblance, 
they  sometimes  conscientiously  throw  in  all  its  ennui  to  the  bar- 
gain. Even  when  common-place  novel-writing  leaves  this  safe 
insipidity,  and  tampers  with  the  passions,  it  does  not,  on  that 
account,  approach  nearer  to  the  character  of  a  poem.  For  the 
enjoyment  of  the  imagination,  in  a  poetical  sense,  is  as  little  allied 
to  sensuality  as  to  dulness ;  and  as  productions  of  art,  the  immo- 
ral poisons  of  such  fiction  are  as  unsavoury  as  its  moral  drugs. 
It  is  true  that  the  whole  host  of  novels,  to  judge  by  their  po- 
pularity, answer  in  one'  respect  to  Lord  Bacon's  definition  of 
Poetry  that  "  they  accommodate  the  shews  of  things  to  the  de- 
sires of  the  mind.  But  to  what  sort  of  desires  ?  In  how  many 
instances  to  the  love  of  scandal  and  personality !  In  how  few,  to 
more  than  a  petty  curiosity  in  the  irritations  and  embarrassments 
of  life !  This  dissipation  of  the  fancy  stands  exactly  in  the 
same  relation  to  poetry  as  to  algebra. 
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TO     THB      RAINBOW. 
BY    T.    CAMPBELL. 

Triumphal  arch,  thai  fill'st  the  sky 

When  ntonoM  prepare  to  part, 
I  ask  not  proud  philosophy 

To  teach  me  what  thou  art — 

Still  seem  as  to  my  childhood's  sight  | 

A  midway  station  given 
For  happy  spirits  to  alight  i 

Betwixt  the  earth  and  heaven. 

Can  all  that  optics  teach,  unfold 

Thy  form  to  please  me  so, 
As  when  I  dreamt  of  gems  and  gold 

Hid  in  thy  radiant  bow? 

When  Science  from  Creation's  face 

Enchantment's  veil  withdraws, 
What  lovely  visions  yield  their  place 

To  cold  material  laws. 

And  yet,  fair  bow,  no  fabling  dreams, 

But  Words  of  tlie  Most  High, 
Have  told  why  first  thy  robe  of  beams 

Was  woven  in  the  sky. 

When  o'er  the  green  undeluged  earth 

Heaven's  covenant  thou  didst  shine. 
How  came  the  world's  grey  fathers  forth 

To  watch  thy  sacred  sign. 

And  when  its  yellow  lustre  smiled 

O'er  mountains  yet  untrod, 
Each  mother  held  aloft  her  child 

To  bless  the  bow  of  God. 

Methinks,  thy  jubilee  to  keep, 

The  first-made  anthem  rang, 
On  earth  deliver'd  from  the  deep. 

And  the  first  poet  sang. 

Nor  ever  shall  the  Muse's  eye 

Unraptured  greet  thy  beam : 
Theme  of  primeval  prophecy. 

Be  still  the  poet's  theme. 
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The  earth  to  thee  its  incense  yields. 

The  lark  thy  welcome  sings. 
When  glittering  in  the  freshened  fields 

The  snowy  mushroom  springs. 

How  glorious  is  thy  girdle  cast 

0*er  mountain,  tower,  and  town, 
Or  mirror'd  in  the  ocean  vast 

A  thousand  ^thorns  down. 

As  fresh  in  yon  horizon  dark. 

As  young  thy  beauties  seem, 
As  when  the  eagle  from  the  ark 

First  sported  in  thy  beam. 

For  faithfiil  to  its  sacred  page, 

Heaven  still  rebuilds  thy^span. 
Nor  lets  the  type  grow  pale  with  age 

That  first  spoke  peace  to  man. 


THE   I.OVKR   TO   HIS   MISTRESS   ON    HEU    BIRTH-DAY  ;    A    SONG 
TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    BOHEMIAN. 

BY    T.    CAMPBELL. 

If  any  white- wing'd  Power  above 

My  joys  and  griefs  survey, 
The  day  when  thou  wert  born,  my  love — 

He  surely  bless'd  that  day. 

I  laugh'd  (till  taught  l)y  thee)  when  told 

Of  Beauty *B  magic  powers, 
That  ripen'd  life's  dull  ore  to  gold, 

And  changed  its  weeds  to  flowers. 

My  mind  had  lovely  shapes  pourtray'd ; 

But  thought  I  earth  had  one 
Could  make  ev'n  Fancy's  visions  fade 

Like  stars  before  the  sun  ? 

I  gaz'd,  and  feFt  upon  my  lips 

Th'  unfinished  accents  hang : 
One  moment's  bliss,  one  burning  kiss, 

To  rapture  changed  each  pang. 

VOL.    I.    NO.    I.  c 


18  .        '  Ti>'a  Child. 

And  tlMMgh  as  swift  m  hgli^mng'a  flash 
Those  tianccd  moments  llsw, 

Not  aU  the  vwfes  of  time  shall  traslt 
Their  memory  from  my  view. 

But  duly  shall  my  raptured  song, 
And'ghuUy  shall  my  eyes, 

Still  hless  this  day's  return,  as  long 
As  thou  shah  see  it  rise. 


TO    A    CHILD. 
BY    JOANI^A    BAILLIE. 


Whose  inip  art  thou,  with  dimpled  cheek, 
And  curly  pate  and  merry  eye, 
And  arm  and  shoulders  round  and  sleek 
And  soil  and  fair?  thou  urchin  sly! 

What  hoots  it  who  with  sweet  caresses 
First  call'd  lliee  his»  or  squire  or  hind  ? 
For  thou  in  every  wight  that  passes 
Dost  now  a  friendly  play-mate  find. 

Thy  downcast  glances,  grave  but  ctmning. 
As  fringed  eye-lids  rise  and  fall, 
Thy-riiyness,  swifUy  from  me  running, — 
Tis  infantine  coqoetvy  all !  ' 

But  far  a-field  tliou  hast  not  flown. 

With  mocks  and  threats  half-lispM  half-spoken, 

I  feel  thee  pulling  at  my  gown, 

Of  right  goodwill  thy  simple  token. 

And  thou  must  laugh  and  wrestle  too^^. 
A  mimick;  warfare  with  me  waging, 
To  make,  as  wily  lovers  do. 
Thy  afler-kindness  more  engaging. 

The  wilding  rose,  street  as  thyself 
And  newrcropt  daisies,  are  thy  treasure ; 
I'd  gladly  part  with  worldly  pdf 
To  taste  again  thy  youthful  pleasure. ' 
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But  ytt  Ibr  M  tli3r  tnterry^  iook,   • 
Thy  frisks  and  wiles,  the  time  is  eotning« 
When  thou  shAlt  sit  in  cheerless  nook. 
The  weary  spell  or  hom-^book  diumbing. 

Well ;  let  it  be !  thro*  weal  and  woe 
Thou  know'st  not  now  thy  future  range ; 
Life  is  a  motley  shifting  show, 
And  thou  a  thing  of  hope  and  change. 


A  JOURNEY  TO  PALMYRA,  OR  TADMOR  IN  THE  DESERT, 
WITH  A  SHORT  ENQUIRY  RELATIVE  TO  THE  WIND  OP 
THE    DESERT    CALLED    SAMIELI. 

BY    COUNT    WENCEStAUS    RZEWUSICY. 

Palmyra,  or  T&dmor,  situated  m  the  arid  and  bnming 
Desert  of  Ambia  (the  prpviDce  of  Haiiran),  is  too  interesting  Dot 
to  excite  the  curiosity  of  every  traveller  who  fovea  to  cany  back 
his  imagination  to  the  remotest  periods  of  antiqttity,  and  to  con-* 
template,  among  majestic  ruins,  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
Once  splendid,  and  celebrated  ibr  its  luxury  and  its  commerce, 
interesting  from  the  misfortunes  of  tlie  warlike  and  proud 
Zenobia,  Palmyra,  whose  temple  rivalled  in  riches  the  most 
magnificent  edifices,  the  number  of  whose  columns  seemed  to 
equal  that  of  the  stars;*  is  now  only  a  heap  of  overthrown 
columns,  of  insulated  colonnades,  or  broken  capitals,  and  de- 
cayed porticoes.  Koehla  and  Ada,  two  mountains  at  the  foot  of 
which  Palmyra  is  situated,  and  which  the  iJedouins  often  cele- 
brate in  Aeir  poetry,  no  more  re-echo  to  the  cheerful  songs  of 
an  industrious  ana  prospefous  people.  Gloomy  Silence,  the 
pi'esiding^  genius  of  the  wasrte,  has  succeeded  to  the  hymns  dnd 
songs  of  joy ;  and  the  Amb  alone,  armed  with  his  lance,  and 
mounted  on  his  spirited  mare,  sometimes  animates  this  solitnde. 
There  leanmg  on  the  tombs  which  cover  the  heights,  he  medi- 
tates the  commission  of  some  crime;  he  watches  the  favourable 
moment;  or  endeavours  to  surprise  the  ostrich  for  the  sake  of  its 
feathers.  The  statues  which  adorned  the  temples  and  the  gal- 
leries, are  buried  under  deep  sand,  which  the  winds  have  been 
amassing  for  centuries.  The  sanctuary  of  the  Stm  has  become 
a  wretched  hamlet,  and  its  fine  remahis  serve .  as  vaults,  or  as 
walls  to  the  miserable  sheds  which  some  poor  inhabitants  have 
fixed  to  them,  and  who  daily  abandoi)  them,  nevef  to^  return.  It 
is  in  the  midst  of  diese  ruins  that  the  eye  of  the  philosopher  is 
sti-uck  with  the  unequal  combat  between  Time  and  Industry.  It 
is  on  these  precious  remains  that  History  and  Tradition  roikid 
their  triumph  ;  before  them.  Time  is  compelled  to  humble  his- 
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destroying  Bcythe.  It  is  through  them,  that  a  single  fragment 
rebuilds  an  entire  space,  that  a  single  name  re-animates  whole 
nations.  Time  thus  yields  his  sceptre  to  Memory,  and  An- 
tiquity receives  the  homage  which  is  its  due. 

There  are  travellers  who  prefer  Balbec  to  Palmyra  ;  but  I  am 
not  of  this  opinion.  Situated  in  the  rich  and  fruitful  valley  of 
the  Bequaa,  enclosed  in  a  more  confined  space,  circumscribed 
within  narrower  limits,  Balbec  offers  ruins,  the  ensemble  of  which 
is  more  easily  embraced.  Palmyra  engages  both  the  mind  and 
the  heart :  they  dwell,  by  turns,  on  the  immensity  of  these  ruins ; 
on  the  romantic  history  of  a  warlike  and  unfortunate  princess  ; 
on  periods  of  glory  and  humiliation  ;  on  the  mystenes  of  an 
ancient  and  natural  religion.  Balbec  was  the  work  of  the  Ro- 
mans only.  Sacred  history,  its  own,  with  which  we  are  un- 
happily too  little  acquainted,  and  that  also  of  the  Romans,  are 
connected  with  Palmyra.  At  Balbec,  all  is  great ;  at  Palmyra, 
all  is  immense.  A  valley  suflficed  for  Balbec  ;  the  Desert,  that 
solid  ocean,  was  reserved  for  Palmyra. 

It  was  on  the  17th  of  June  1819,  that  I  set  out  from  Aleppo 
by  the  Desert  to  visit  Tadmor.  This  route,  according  to  the 
accounts  of  the  people  of  Aleppo,  has  not  been  taken  by  any  one 
except  Scheik  Ibrahim  (Mr.  Burckhardt).  I  incurred  great 
dangers  during  the  twentv-three  days  that  I  remained  in  the 
Desert,  in  the  hands  of  Ciuaze  guides.  I  bore  the  name  of 
the  Emir  Tage  ol  Fakhr  (crown  of  glory),  the  translation  of 
my  Polish  Christian  name,  Wiencryslau.  I  owed  this  danger  to 
the  great  celebrity  which  I  had  acquired  among  the  Bedouins» 
on  the  various  occasions  when  I  visited  them,  i  was  considered 
by  them  as  the  great  Emir  of  the  Bedouin  tribes  of  the  North. 
My  hardy  and  active  mode  of  life,  my  manner  of  riding  on  horse- 
back, the  management  of  the  lance  and  the  sabre,  which 
exercises  are  familiar  to  all  true  Poles  from  their  childhood ; 
some  acts  of  generosity,  a  great  knowledge  of  the  races  of 
horses  of  the.Nedjed,  and  of  their  distinguishing  characteristics, 
proved  by  examinations  which  I  was  obliged  to  undergo  among 
the  tribes  of  Hosueh,  of  Weled-Aly,  of  Sebah,  and  of  the 
Fidanes — every  thing,  in  short,  caused  me  to  be  compared  with 
the  favourite  hero  of  the  Arabs,  the  celebrated  Antar.  Verses 
were  sung  in  my  praise  among  the  tribes,  and  thus  my  name  was 
spread  in  the  Desert;  and,  as  J  afterwards  learnt,  it  penetrated  ' 
to  the  remotest  part  of  Arabia.  At  the  time  when  I  determined 
to  leave  Aleppo,  the  Desert  was  in  combustion.  The  tribe  of 
Weled-Aly  had  just  cut  to  pieces  a  body  of  Delibaches  of  the 
Pacha  of  I)amascus.  The  Wechabites  haa  begun  again  to  act 
offensively ;  many  Sheiks  had  been  arrested  and  detained  by  the 
Pacha  of  Bagdad,  and  their  tribes  roamed  about  without  guides. 
My  appearance  in  the  Desert  put  all  these  tribes  in  motion  to 
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seize  me.  I  had  been  betrayed  at  Aleppo,  and  they \v«re  in* 
formed  of  my  departure  from  that  city  before  I  had  quitted  it 
They  desired  to  make  themselves  masters  of  my  person,  in  order 
to  obtain  their  Sheiks  in  exchange.  The  niercnants  of  Bagdad, 
and  Mess.  Picciotto'',  the  consuls,  informed  me  of  all  this.  How- 
ever, I  resolved  to  set  out,  depending  on  my  good  fortune, 
which  has  never  deserted  me.  1  was  accompanied  by  M.  An- 
toine  Rossel,  my  intei'preter,  an  active  and  intelligent  yomig 
man,  who  was  connected  with  the  first  families  of  Aleppa, 
and  whose  conduct  I  cannot  sufficiently  praise.  I  took  some 
dromedaries,  and  repaired  to  the  encampment  of  Auaz6s  Fi« 
danes,  at  Tal  el  Sultan ;  which  I  left  two  days  after  at  nine 
o'clock  in  this  evening,  the  night  being  very  dark,  directing  my 
course  by  the  stars.  The  time  which  I  bad  chosen  for  this 
journey  was  so  dangerous,  that  some  Englishmen,  notwithstand- 
ing the  assistance  afforded  them  by  the  Pacha  of  Damascus, 
and  the  Mutesellims,  could  not  execute  their  plan,  were 
plundered,  even  wounded,  and  turned  back  without  having  seen 
Palmyra.  These  same  Mutesellims  could  hardly  believe  that  I 
had  been  there  ;  and  when  they  were  convincecl  of  it,  they  found 
my  expedition  so  bold,  that  they  gave  me  the  name  of  El 
Fiddavi ;  /.  e.  the  Devoted. 

My  journey  through  the  Desert  fVom  the  gates  of  Aleppb 
had  more  than  one  purpose.  The  following  are  my  reasons 
for  choosing  that  direction :  Palmyra  being  the  principal  ob- 
ject, it  enabled  me  to  observe  the'  Desert  in  a  direction 
which  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  know  in  a  geographical 
point  of  view ;  I  wished  to  see  several  Bedouin  encamp- 
ments, to  obtain  a  sight  of  their  horses ;  and,  lastly,  to  learn 
the  nature  of  the  celebrated  wind  called  the  Samieli.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  season  when  it  is  prevalent.  I  do  not  intend  to 
speak  here  of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra.  I  refer  the  reader  to  the 
work  of  Mr.  R.  Wood,  which  I  have  found  correct  in  every  par- 
ticular, as  well  as  his  engravings,  with  the  exception  of  some 
liifFerences  which  time  has  occasioned.  That  traveller  visited 
Palmyra  in  1751.  Since  his  time,  the  sand  having  accumulated, 
the  general  aspect  of  the  proportions  has  partly  changed ;  there 
are  also  several  columns  marked  in  the  plates,  which  now  no 
longer  exist.  I  reserve  for  another  memoir  my  observations  on 
the  profile  of  the  Desert.  A  separate  notice  also  will  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  Arabian  horses ;  I  have  brought  back  four  of  the 
first  races.  Here  I  shall  speak  only  of  the  Desert-wind  called 
Samieli. 

This  pestilential  wind  which  is  felt  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia, 
and  which  causes  the  death  of  so  many  pilgrims  going  to  Mecca, 
is  called  in  literal  Arabic,  sammoum,  which  means  burning  vmtd 
bltrmrtg  at  intervals  and  by  night.     It  is  likewise  called  hmrrour, 
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the  Immingbigb^Mrtod.  *  TKe  difference  between  the  denominar 
tioiM  MMis//io«0?»  and  harrour  is,  that  the  fonner  includes  an  ide^ 
t)f  poiftoi).  I9  £9tet>  the  root  of  eamnm*  is  sammu^  to  administer 
poison ;  stamon  means  poiion,  BQ,Qmmon  poisoned.  The  Arabs  of 
•the  Deawt  call  it  eninbuH,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  a  com*- 
Botmd  of  sam,  pgison,  and  oibullatou,  humidity,  moigtare ;  or 
luMaton,  humid  wind,  which  excites  n^inture.  Such  I  take  to  be 
ihe  origin  of  tiie  word  sumbuli,  I  think  we  should  say  saam 
j&a22a£o«,  that  i^,  poisoned  wind,  hunad«  and  causing  moisture. 
By  humid  we  are'  not  to  understand  aqueous,  bringing  rain,  but 
fimded  with  vapour.    The  Turks  call  it  samieli. 

The  Samieli,  or  Sumbuli,  is  felt  in  the  Desert  from  about  the 
nuddle  of  Juixe  to  the  2]  st  of  September.  It  is  experienced  with  a 
very  violent  south-west  wind,  and  on  those  days  when  the  heat 
of  the  sun  is  the  most  ardent.  It  is  burning ;  it  comes  in  gusts, 
more  or  less  scorching,  of  mor^  or  less  duration ;  each  of  them, 
boweviar,  even  the  shortest,  ex^eds  the  time  that  a  man  can  hold 
lusbreatfap  This  wind  consists  in  a  siicee»sion  of  burning  and 
C60I  gusts.  In  the  first,  there  is  frequently  a  double  degree  of 
heat  and  impetuosity.  'I'he  diiference  between  the  hot  and  the 
cold  gusts,  according  to  my  observation,  is  from  7  to  10  degreesf. 
The  highest  degree  of  the  hot  gusts  was  63^  of  Reaumur ;  the 
teinperatnre  in  the  sun,  without  the  samieli,  having  been  con-^ 
$ta]itly  from  43^  to  47^,  I  thought  I  could  observe  that  wheo 
^s  wind  blows,  a  yellowish  tinge,  inclining  to  livid,  is  diffused 
Ihrbngh  the  atmospnere  ;  and  that,  in  its  most  violent  periods,  the 
snn  h^omes  of  a  deep  red.  Its  odour  is  infectious  and  sulphured 
ous  ;  it  is  thick  and  heavy,  and  when  its  heat  increases,  it  almost 
{Causes  suffocation.  It  occasions  a  pretty  copious  perspiration, 
partly  excited  by  the  uneasiness  which  one  feels,  and  the  diffi- 
/Dtilty  with  which  one  breathes  on  account  of  its  fcBtid  quality. 
Hiis  perspiration  appeared  to  me  more  dense  and  viscous  than 
the  natuml  perspiration :  the  wind  itself  deposits  an  unctuous 
fluid.  The'  better  to  examine  its  qualities  and  its  nature,  I 
opmed  my  mouth  to  inhale  it:  the  palate  and  throat  wepe 
imgtantly  parched.  It  produces  the  same  effect  when  inhaled 
tfaro\igh  the  nostrils,  but  more  slowly.  To  preserve  one's  self 
from  it,  and  keep  the  respinttion  more  free,'  it  is  usual  to  wrap 
lip  the  face  with  a  handkerchief.  In  passing  through  the  tissue 
it  loses  a  part  of  its  action  and  of  its  destructive  principle ;  and 
besides,  the  breath  keeps  up  a  degree  of  humidity,  and  hinders 
the  burning  air  from  suddenly  penetrating  into  the  mouth  and 
lungs.  The  Arabs,  therefore,  are  accustomed,  whatever  the  heat 
may  be,  even  in  the  shade,  to  wrip  the  whole  body,  not  ex- 
cepting the  head,  in  their  mesehlah  (cloak),  if  they  desire  to 
sleep.  This  wind  pauses,  by  the  mrefaction  that^  attends  it|  at 
Iih>tty  strong  ogitation  in  the  Mood;  and  this  increased  move- 
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mH^at,  BQoa  hnom  on  W6|iutesn«.  It  in  gaieial  wroduAes  on 
vmn  two  effects  distinctly  characterized.  It  at^ikes  mm  nKurtldly 
with  a  kind  of  asphixy,  or  causes  him  a  fjieat  debility,  hi  iiM 
%8t  case  nature  sometimes  comes  to  the  idi^f  of  the  sqficrer  by 
a  discbarse  of  blood  with  the  urine.  The  corpse  ef  af>ecson  so 
suSbcatea  has  this  |)eculiarity^  thai  in  a  few  days,  or  even  hoursi 
as  some  Arabs  affirm,  the  limbs  sqpafata  at  the  joints  with  the 
sUgbtes t  effort ;  so  powerful  is  the  action  of  the  poison  evcin  o^ 
the  muscular  parts,  giving,  an  astonishii^acliTity  to  the  progresi 
of  putrefaction.  Such  a  porpse  is  imputed  cdntagious.  i  know 
nothing  bo  terrible  as  this  wmd  :  I  lelt  it  almost  constantly  in 
the  Desert,  bating  some  interruptions*  one  of  whidi  wa&  for  three 
days  and  three  nights  euccessivelv.  My  interpreter,  Mr«  Rosseli 
was  struck  by  it,  but  escaped  death  by  a  dischar^  of  blood.  That 
which  confirms  what  I  have  said;  of  the  separation  of  the  limbs, 
is,,  that,  having  been  struck  by  this  air,  J  was  afiected  for  some 
tveeks  with  an  exteeme  weakness ;  and  whenever  the  leasd  wanq 
wind  blew  on  me,  I  felt  a  great  faintness,  and  perceived  in  my 
joints  a  relaxaticxi  of  the  muscles. 

.  .The  dangers  of  t^is  wind  are  guarded  against  by  inhaling  the 
fumes  of  good  vinegar,  and  by  covering  the  face  with  the 
handkerchief,  I  asked  the  Axabs  if  lying  down  on  the  ground 
was  a  preservative  against  it :  they  assured  me  it  was  not  I 
liiQuld  M  inclined  myself  to  think  it  prejudicial.  The  descrip^ 
tion  which  M«  Volney  gives  of  the .  samieli,  called  in  Egypt 
khamsin  (the  wind  of  .fifty  days),  does  not  seetn  to  me  exacti 
Whajb  Niebuhr  says  of  it  did  not  strike  me  sufiiciently  to  relate 
it  here.  The  observations  which  I  have  now  made  are  founded 
on  jny  own  experience. 

The  period  at  which  the  aamieli  is  felt,' is  between  the  middle 
of  June  and  the  21«t  t)f  September.  It  blows  sometimes  onei 
two,  or  three  days  ^and  ni^ts  successively,  and  never  exceeds 
theaiumber  of  s^ven..  Betweai  its  appearances  there  are  some*^ 
times  intervals  of  from. three  to  ten  days,  and  even  fifteen ;  not 
that  the  .wind  osases  to  blow,  but  because  havisig  been  caitied 
ia  different  directions,  it  is  felt  ip.  one  place  after  having  visited 
another.  The  ^poch  iof  the  samieli  coincides  with  the  extra* 
ordinary  variation  .of  the  Nile,  namely,  between  the  summer 
solstice  and  the  autumnal  equinox. 

:  .  During  six  montlis,  from  the  autumnal. to  the  vernal  equinox, 
the  sun' traverses  the  ecliptic  between  the  equator  and  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn ;  that  is  to  say,  he  visits  the  part  of  the  globe  where 
there  are  great  masses  of  water.  His  action  then  increases  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  in  proportipn  as,  on  account  of  its 
obliquity,  it  diminishes  in  the  solid  northern  hemisphere.  It  is 
natural  that  the  evaporations  occasioned  by  the  solar  orb  in  tbis 
liquid  hemisphere  snould  produce  that  immense  succession  of 
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clpuds,  wliich  dissolves  in  rain  into  the  upper  bason  of  tk€ 
pUUeau  of  Africa^  or  is  ■  preserved  in  snows  deposited  on  the 
heights  which  surround  tnat  bason^  of  which  the  Niger  is  the 
last  receptacle.  These  accumulated  rains,  and  the  melting  of 
the  snows,  are  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile ;  and  at  the  same 
time  make  the  Niger  communicate  with  that  river. 

It  is  bold  in  me  to  express,  as  principles,  results  of  my 
geographical  labours  before  I  have  submitted  my  whole  work  to 
Uie  public,  and  awaited  its  fate.  Requesting  the  patience  and 
indulgence  of  my  reader,  I,  however,  venture  to  declare  my 
opinions. 

"  The  interior  of  every  continent  is  a  vast  plaieau,  elevated^ 
concave,  containing  by  its  nature  many  marshes  and  sul- 
phureous springs,  havinij;  a  proclivity  towards  one  of  its  sides, 
and  the  contour  of  which  corresponds  with  the  contours  actually 
known  of  that  continent.  The  profile  of  this  continent  is  com- 
posed of  as  many  principal  terraces  as  there  have  been  principal 
epochs  in  the  successive  subsiding  of  the  seas.''  The  examina* 
tion  of  Europe  and  Asia  has  furnished  me  with  this  result.  I 
laid  it  before  my  uncle.  Count  John  Potocki,  who  approved  it, 
and  that  emboldens  me  to  publish  it  here. 

The  superior  plateau  of  Africa,  then,  is  a  bason  surrounded 
with  eminences,  the  bottom  of  which  is  traversed  from  west  to 
east  by  the  Niger,  and  the  proclivity  of  which  is  consequently  in 
the  same  direction.  The  valley  of  Uie  Nile  is  lateral  to  this 
direction ;  that  is,  the  course  of  the  Niger  is  at  right  angles  to 
that  of  the  Nile.  There  is  between  bom  a  tract  of  ground,  the 
elevation  of  which  is  such  as,  at  the  time  of  low  water,  to  hinder 
the  Niger  from  flowing  into  the  Nile.  The  Wangara  is  the  lake 
in  which  all  the  waters  of  the  bason  unite,  where  they  stagnate 
and  corrupt  for  want  of  a  vent. 

.  When  the  sun,  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  sends  towards  this 
plateau  the  great  rains  and  snows,  the  mass  of  the  waters  aug* 
mented  by  me  rains  only,  is  not  sufficient  to  rise  above  the  level. 
Thus  this  bason  is  filled  towards  the  Wangara  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  water.  The  season,  as  well  as  the  great  elevation 
of  the  plateau,  then,  hinder  these  waters,  though  stagnant,  from 
corrupting  and  emitting  their  mephitic  gas.  After  the  vernal 
equinox,  the  melting  of  the  snows  being  completed  between  the 
beginning  of  May  and.  the  summer  solstice,  the  maas  of  waters 
rises  above  the  level,  and  opens  the  communication  between  the 
two  rivers ;  and  it  is  about  the  summer  solstice  that  the  Nile 
begins  to  rise.  This  evacuation  of  the  Wangara  into  the  Nile 
would,  perhaps,  be  more  prompt  but  for  the  north  winds,  which 
retard  it  by  driving  back  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  It  is,  however, 
effected  :  the  Nile  .receives  the  greenish  tinge  of  the  stagnaiit 
waters ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wangara,  this  evacua- 
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tion  uncoverB  immense  marshes^  which  were  just  before  sub- 
merged. • 
The  sun»  returning  towards  the  Line,  occasions  a  great  eya« 

E oration  of  mephitic  gasses,  in  the  bason  of  Africa,  which  had 
een  heated  and  prepared  for  this  great  evaporation  by  the  pas- 
sage of  that  lumincry  from  the  equinox  to  the  solstice,  and 
then  by  its  return  from  the  solstice  to  the  equinox.  Amidst 
these  causes  of  corruption,  how  many  insects,  reptiles,  and  ani- 
mals are  there  in  all  this  marshy  bason  which  daily  perish !  We 
know  from  Herodotus,  that  the  three  brothers  Nasamones,  after 
haying  ascended  the  northern  rampart  of  this  bason,  had  large 
marshes  to  cross,  in  order  to  reach  the  Niger.  In  the  environs 
of  the  Wangara,  there  is  formed  an  atmospherical  stratum,  heavy, 
offensive  to  the  smell,  and  pestiferous,  which  is  renewed  in  pro- 
portion as  the  wind  has  carried  it  away.  It  is  a  continual  de- 
velopement  of  mephitic  gas  and  noxious  exhalations.  Timbuctoo, 
and  the  Upp^  Niger,  being  on  a  higher  level,  the  putrefied  gas 
formed  there  would  sink  in  conseouence  of  its  specific  gravity, 
and  be  drawn  by  the  current  of  the  river,  or  be  simply  carried 
away  by  the  west  wind,  and  increase  the  mass  which  nangs  over 
the  Wangara,  and  would  leave  that  city  free  from  the  scourge. 

I  cannot  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Captain  Maxwell,  who  sup- 
poses that  the  Niger,  after  having  traversed  the  Wangara,  emp- 
ties itself  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  the  6th  degree  of  south 
latitude,  by  the  name  of  the  Congo  or  Zaire,  or  between  the 
5th  and  6th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 
If  this  were  so,  the  upper  bason  having  a  regular  evacuation, 
the  increase  of  the  Nile  and  the  samieli  would  be  inexplicable. 

Such,  then,  is  the  state  of  the  interior  of  this  bason,  when 
sometimes  the  south,  sometimes  the  west  wind,  begins  to  reign 
there.  A  high  wind  arriving  at  the  superior  plateau  of  Africa, 
carries  away,  and  drives  before  it,  the  air  heated  by  the  sun, 
and  infected  by  the  foetid  exhalations,  and  bears  it  sometimes  to 
Arabia,  into  the  Hegias,  where  it  destroys  the  pilgrims  of  Mec- 
ca, or  into  Syria,  where  I  felt  it.  This  air,  thus  impelled  by  a 
strong  wind,  either  passes  over  the  mountainous  chain  of  Syria, 
or  striking  it  at  some  point  of  its  elevation,  and  being  com- 

f tressed  on  one  side  W  the  mountains,  on  the  other  by  a  co- 
umn  of  wind,  flies  off  at  a  tangent,  and  rises  above  the  moun- 
tains. By  its  specific  gravity,  it  would  tend  to  fall  on  the  reverse 
of  the  obstacle  surmounted;  but  still  impelled  by  the  same 
wind,  it  describes  a  curve,  and  does  not  strike  the  Desert  till 
it  reaches  a  point  at  the  distance  of  a  day  and  a  half's  journey. 
What  proves  this  correct  is,  that  the  coast  of  Syria  feels  only 
a  hot  wind,  but  never  the  offensive  samieli ;  and  that  the  whole 
tract  alons  the  foot  of  Libanus,  and  Anti-Libanus,  of  a  breadth 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  leagues,  is  also  exempt  from  it.  Hama, 


Homs^  DamascBSy  &c.  know  nothing,  of  tbe  sami^  Th^  W^r 
ture  of  burning  and  cool  gusts  is  caused  by  the  heated  m^hitip 
fpifi'  passing  fiist;  aisi4  because  the  wind  which  ii]i{3^1s  it  has. not 
be^^ome  heated.  The  marshes  of  the  Wangara  instantly  t^ror 
dace  an  ardent  mass  of  mephitic  ga#i  which  a  new  »gui^  oi  wiad 
takes  and  impele^  befoce  it  ;  ^     ;    .  . 

Such,  i  presume,  is  the  origin  of  the  i^inoHs  cc^Kn^^Ii.  It  uk, 
I  think,  on  the  marshes  of  the  Wangara,  o^  Uie  immense  ji^- 
tmu  of  Africai  that  its  triie  source  is  to  be  siought* 

At  Bagdad  thiBwiad,  conung  from  tlio  noith,  strikes  agAiBsl 
the  ch^n  of  moii^ntains  which  pass  near  $phneh,  and  which 
go  obliquely  from  the  north  to  the  soyuth-west,  apd  meet  th^ 
Euphrates  to  t(ie  north  of  that  city,  at.  the  distance  pf  thi^e 
days' journey.  Bagdad  is  at  the  bottom  of*  the  valley  of  th^ 
JSuphrates,  the  ridge  which  separates  that  river  from  the  Qron- 
tes^  is  of  a  great  elevation ;  the  wind  cannot  com^  there  but.  by 
surmounting,  gliding  pver  the  eastern  slope  of  the  valley  of  th# 
Ofpntes,.  and  naving  struck  the  chain  in  question,  takiqg  ad^ 
Q&ction  analogous  tQ  its  poucsQ.  ,       ■  . 


POLlTlCAr;    ECONOMY. 

Tub  coffrespoodence  of  Mons.  Say,  published  in  the  late 
Numbers  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  is  replete  with,  iate^ 
rest'  Tbe  wide  difference  of  opinion  between  men  so  eminenliy 
gifted  as  this  gentleman  and  Mr.  Malthus,  may  iadnce  a  sapen- 
ficial  observer  to  suspect  that  the  source  of  mcertitude  lies  in 
the  science  itself;  but  those  who  Are.  in.  the.  habit  of  fallowing 
literary  and  scientific  disputes,  will  not  fitil  to  perceive  that  the 
minds,  of  these  philosophers  hare  been  variously  aobed  upon  bjr 
the.  realities  of  life»  and  that  their  opinions  are  acLjusted  by  the 
oature  of  their  sensative  impressions. 

Monsieur  Say^  by  the  peculiap  circumstances  of  his  country, 
has  been  made  the  witness  of  a  sudden  and  extensive  develope»- 
^ent  of  agricultural  power,  and  has  had  ocular  experience  of  the 
expansive  nature  of  industry,  when  the  shackles  with  wbicli  it 
has  been  oppressed  are  suddenly  removed.  The  experience ^  of 
Mr.  MalthttSt  is  wholly  of  a  contrary  kind* .  The  necessities  of 
ihe  times  operating  upon  the  invention  and  enterprising  spirit  ^of 
British  meichanta,  had/ indeed,  developed  to  a  great  extent  the 
manufacturing  power  of  ihe  country.  The  invention,  of  the 
steam*engine»  an  mfinity  of  improvements  in  manipulations  .and 
machinery,  oeconomies  in  the  use.  of  fuel,  and  in  the  application 
lOf  raw  materials,  bad  enabled  the  manulaciuren  to  produce, 
with ,a  given  capital,  an  enormously  increased  quantify  cugoodd: 
Duriiig  .the  course,  bowe\'er,  :nf  thi^s  long  series  of  improvements. 


«fc  tfevf  fireah  c^cooodiy  of  time,  Iftbour,  or  capital*  the  )Bumater 
)pdui  been  |>re9ent^  toad  had  loaded  the  raw  materiaV  witti « (hitjr» 
if  act  eqaitaleat  to  the  gam>  at  least  snflicieiii  to  absorb  a  lai^ 
portion  of  it.  '  AHboogfaf  therefore,  the  price  of  certain-  maim*' 
fiBtctnred  artieles  nuty  t^ve  abated  to  a  certain  extent,  it  has  by  na 
xaeana  come  do^vn  to  that  natural  level,  which  would  be  found  in 
the  free  and  unfettered  operation  of  things. 

To  balance  this  evil,  political  erents,  for  a  time,  opened  new 
markets  for  Engliah  produce;  and  the  monopoly  of  Eun^ 
compensated  any  disadvantages  artsine  from  taxation.  But  at 
length  the  continental  system  of  Napoleon  came  into  ]^lay ;  and 
no  remote  markets  presented  themselves  to  take  ofi  the  glut 
occasioned  by  such  a  revulsion  in  trade.  A  violent  and  convul- 
i^ve  struggle  succeeded,  which  exhausted  the  whole  of  Europcv 
and  wasted  an  immensity  of  accumulated  wealth ;  nroducifig  a 
Beaoe  concomitant  with  starvation  and  a  most  foroaa  eeonomyw 
With  the  existing  taxes,  to  reduce  the  prices  of  English  mann^ 
factunes  to  the  level  of  continental  purses  was  impossible ;  aod^ 
even  if  our  grateful  and  high-minded  allies  had  not  determined 
io  preserve  the  system  of  exclusion  commenced  by  Napoleoii; 
the  impoverished  condition  of  Germany  and  other  continental 
states  would  have  produced  the  same  results. 

The  phsenomena  peculiar  to  this  order  of  things  are,  unem^ 
ployed  capital,  overstocked  warehouses,  a  suspension  of  manur 
ihctuie,  and  great  geneml  misery;  and  such  a  picture,  too  heart- 
rending to  escape  attention,  might  naturally  coerish  apsnesump-. 
iion  in  &vourof  consumption  under -any  ^icumstanccs^  pi-odiK*- 
tive,  or  non-productive.  Wil^out  asserting  that  Mr.  Malthus 
has  followed  this  train  of  reasoning  in  forming  his  opiaions^and 
applied  it  to  an  abstract  argummoti  it  is  not  peadiape  too  much  to 
imagine  that  such  fecAs  may  have  made  some  impression  im  his 
mind,  and  have  prejudiced  him  in  favour  of  his  consuming  hypor? 
thesis. 

On  the  other  hand^  it  should  seem  that  Monsieur  Say,  not 
being  aroused  by^tny  such  striking  difficulties,  has  abandoned 
himself  too  much  to  the  abstract  and  closet  methods  of  the 
French  oecOnomists,  in  supposing  that  produce,  can  engaidei^ 
produce  to^an  indefinite  extent*  Uis  produce  seems,  reduced  too 
much  to  the  condition  of  counters  or  algebraical  quantities^' called 
into  existence,  and  annihilated,  according  to  the  necessities  of  tl» 
calculation.  This,  indeed,  he  virtually  admits,  in  his  .thiid  iLettef 
in  the  last  New  Monthly  Magazine,  just  eome  toi  hand.  An  inde» 
finite  increase  of  produce,  or  of  artificial  wants  and  their  supr 
ply,  supposes  an  indefinite  increase  of  raw  materials,  and  of 
Avorkmen ;  but  the  powers  of  the  earth's  fertility  are  bounded, 
and  consequently ,  the  number  ofmanu&cturere  which  n  given 
notnbi^r  of  acres '  can  support.    Thuq  when  a  sudden  developer 
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ment  of  trade  calls  an  increased  number  of  workmen  into  exist- 
ence^ without  a  corresponding  developement  of  agricultural  power, 
although  the  goods  may  thereby  be  rendered  cheaper,  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  grain  must  diminish  the  workman's  capability  of 
subsisting  upon  his  necessarily  reduced  wages.  Artificial  grati- 
fications are,  indeed,  multiplied  for  the  wealthy  classes,  but  the 
condition  of  the  lowest  is  brought  nearer  to  starvation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  admit  that  the  earth  in  Europe  does 
not  as  yet  produce  the  half  nor  the  third  of  its  abstract  possibility, 
we  know  tliat  it  does  and  ever  must  produce  as  much  as  the 
skill  and  capital  of  the  respective  countries  allow.  In  England 
it  produces  even  more  :  for  the  operation  of  Corn  Bills  enables 
the  capitalist  to  employ  his  means  upon  ungrateful  soils,  whose 
return  would  not  repay  his  interest,  if  things  were  left  to  their 
natural  course.  The  price  of  grain,  then,  as  far  as  concerns  in- 
ternal commerce,  must  necessarily  determine  the  quantity  of 
manufactured  goods  which  can  be  produced;  since  all  must  have 
essentials  before  any  one  can  permanently  enjoy  superfluities.  For 
otherwise,  on  the  one  hand,  poor-rates  must  exhaust  the  super- 
fluous wealth  of  the  country,  to  maintain  the  strugp;ling  manu- 
facturer ;  or  on  the  other,  the  manufacturer  must  perish,  and 
with  him  the  means  of  creating  superfluities.  This  chain  of 
reasoning,  which  I  And  Mr.  Say  admits  in  his  third  letter,  com- 
pletely and  entirely  overthrows  the  theory  of  indeflnite  produce. 
The  subject  is,  however,  susceptible  of  still  further  developement. 
The  value  of  all  manufactured  produce  must  be  regulated  by 
the  labour  it  requires  for  its  production,  or  it  will  cease  to 
be  produced.  The  utility,  hovf ever,  ov  the  relation  of' produce 
to  the  organization  of'  the  species,  is  verjr  different,  in  different  ar- 
ticles. Alimentary  articles  may  be  indefinitely  increased  by 
diminishing  the  cost  of  production  within  the  limits  of  the  pos- 
sible growth  of  the  raw  material ;  because  the  supply  regulates 
the  demand.  Articles  of  sensual  ^tification,  such  as  tea  and 
tobacco,  may  be  nurtured  into  universal  consumption,  and  fol- 
low closely  the  ratio  of  production  of  com.  But  admitting  every 
theoretic  facility  of  lowering  prices,  the  power  of  consuming  ar- 
ticles of  wearing  apparel,  and  their  consequent  utility,  will  be 
placed  within  narrower  bounds ;  and  still  more  so  that  of  bau- 
bles, confectionary,  &c.  But  in  proportion  as  industry  satisfies 
more  and  more  completely  the  real  wants  of  a  nation,  the  more 
it  will  be  driven  for  fresh  exertions  to  such  branches  of  manufac- 
ture. Now  to  suppose  that  any  circumstances  could  induce  the 
same  general  consumption  of  superfluities,  as  is  made  of  articles 
of  primary  necessity,  is  utterly  Utopian.  When,  therefore,  popu- 
lation is  carried  to  its  uttermost  stretch,  if  we  suppose  on  the 
one  hand  a  degree  of  foresight  sufficient  to  prevent  the  generation 
of  paupers,  and  on  the  other  an  improvement  in  manufacture 
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capable  of  clothing  and  housing  perfectly  the  whole  numbers 
which  the  earth's  fertility  could  maintain,  that  population  would 
not  continue  its  exertions  to  satisfy  capricious  wants :  it  would 
become  idle,  poor,  and  would  dwindle.  It  would  be  reduced  to 
the  state  of  those  countries,  iij  which  nature  produces  sponta- 
neously in  too  great  abundance.  On  every  account,  therefore, 
indefinite  productive  power  is  impossible. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  whether  man  can,  or  cannot  produce 
too  rapidly  for  his  necessities,  an  unproductive  consumption  can- 
not remove  the  embarrassments  which  violence,  or  the  imperti- 
nent interference  of  legislatures  induce  in  trade.  Whatever  is 
coiisumed  unproductively,  is  wasted  ;  and  the  same  ends  might 
be  produced  oy  flinging  the  goods  into  the  sefei,  at  the  national 
expense,  as  by  consuming  them  without  any  return.  The  non- 
productive consumer  can  consume  only  the  proportion  which  he 
receives  from  the  producer,  either  in  rent,  interest,  or  taxation. 
If  he  consumes  less  than  his  income,  he  accumulates  capital,' 
and  interest  falls.  With  the  fall  of  interest,  a  fall  in  the  price 
of  goods  takes  place,  and  consumption  is  promoted.  If  he  spends 
his  full  income,  in  the  course  of  nature  he  will  soon  be  impove- 
rished ;  either  by  an  increase  of  family,  or  by  those  accidents 
which  are  inseparable  from  life.  With  the  fall  of  the  capitalist, 
money  becomes  scarce,  and  interest  high ;  and  the  affair  is  much 
worse,  when  the  non-productive  consumer  expends  his  capital  in 
the  absurd  notion  of  increasing  consumption,  and  by  that  of  be- 
nefiting trade. 

With  respect  to  the  converse  of  this  proposition,  that  a  total 
abstinence  from  consumption  would  be  total  ruin,  and  that, 
therefore,  consumption  is  itself  a  good,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
enjoyment  being  the  end  of  labour,  if  mankind  refused  to  enjoy, 
they  must  cease  from  their  exertions,  and  must  perish>by  starva- 
tion. But  because  men  till  the  earth  that  they  may  eat  com,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  should  eat  it  totally,  seed  and  all :  but 
the  saving  of  the  capitalist  is  the  seed  of  the  next  year's  com- 
mercial harvest.  Tne  glut  of  a  market  arises  from  the  produc- 
tion of  an  article  in  greater  quantity  than  that  country  can  con- 
sume at  a  vendible  price,  if  a  country  could  consume  five 
million  pairs  of  stockings,  at  five  shillings  a  pair,  it  would  take 
off  more  than  the  value  of  ten  millions  at  two  and  sixpence ;  for 
not  only  would  many  who  went  barefooted  purchase  at  the 
cheaper  price,  but  those  w^ho  wore  coarse  stockings  would  now, 
buy  them  fine.  But  this  operation  is  excluded  from  the  proposi- 
tion, because,  to  constitute  a  glut  of  the  market,  we  suppose  that 
the  manufacturer  cannot  afford  to  lower  his  prices  without  ruin^ 
nor  the  consumers  to  lay  out  more  money  on  the  article.  If 
then  the  capitalist,  to  accommodate  the  market,  purchases  and 
consumes  the  second  five  millions  at  the  higher  price,  his  wanton. 
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and  capricioiis  e}rpehdfii]re  would  indeed  diminish  the  Utocl:  in 
Ynta^prohacvkef  bttlitwoold  impoverish  the  market  forfotore 
ttianuiacturers ;  and  if  they  continoed  to  manufacture  at  the 
same  rate/ their  embarrassment  would  be  greater  than  ever: 
'  A  knowledge  of  the  realities  of  life  proves  but  too  plainly  that 
capitalists  are  habitually  prone  to  this  extravagant  expenditure. 
Not  having  the  trouble  to  labour,  in  order  to  make  money,  such 

Eeraons  are  rarely  acquainted  with  its  value.  They  know  not 
ow  much  can  be  done  with  a  given  sum  ;  and  having  more  than 
enough  for  their  wants,  they  indulge  tlieir  caprices :  but  for 
eaprice  there  is  no  applicable  measure.  Hence  people  wi^  the 
greatest  means  of  riches  are  generally  embarrassed,  and  few  large 
estates  continue  long  undipped  or  unsliackled.  Of  this  truth 
the  condition  of  Ireland  affords  a  decisive  proof.  Without  com- 
merce or  manufacture,  this  country  is  divided  into  Iki^e  estates 
inordinately  rent-charged,  and  paying  a  double  tithe  and  a  heavy 
imposition  of  taxes.  Hence  nearly  the  whole  rental  of  th]& 
devoted  kingdom  is  wasted  in  wine  and  pl^sure-horses,  and  a 
host  of  other  non-productive  consumptions.  The  landlords, 
msteadof  increasing  their  capitals,  are  rarely  out  of  debt;  and 
tile  tenant,  getting  but  his  cabin  and  potatoe  from  the  soil,  is 
incapacitated  from  saving.  Here  there  is  not,  as  in  England,  a 
large  portion  of  the  earth's  revenue  turned  back  upon  itself,  and 
eonsumed  in  improvements^  manure,  and  drainage.  Here  there 
ia  no  accumulation  for  the  support  of  fresh  labour,  the  whole 
nearly  of  the  earth's  fertility  is  aivided  between  the  landlord,  the 
dlergy,  the  tax-gatherer,  and  the  exciseman  ;  the  merchant  and 
manufacturer  simply  maintain  themselves  in  existence,  but  are 
tMally  prevented  from  increase  or  multiplication,  and  the  culti* 
vator  or  the  soil  is*  poor,  nak^d,  and  ignorant.  A  nation,  like  an 
individual,  must  become  rich  or  poor  by  the  proportion  its  ex- 
penses bear  to  its  means.  Parsimony  and  industry  alone  beget 
liches ;  and  extravagsoice  and  idleness  are  the  necessary  fore- 
runners 6f  ruin,  to  communities  alike  and  to  individuals.  The 
fallacy  seems  to  be  in  the  notion  that  mere  circulation  produces 
weakk' ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  more  money  is  circulated,  <lie 
more  trade  is  benefited :  whereas  the  utility  of  circulation  re- 
sides altogether  in  the  presupposed  gain ;  while,  in  fact,  the 
circulation  may  be,  and  is  often  attended  by  loss.  If  all  consumed 
more  than  they  produced,  universal  starvation  must  ensue  :  if 
aH  refused* to  consume,  there  would  be  no  possibility  for  labour. 
The  balance  to  be  observed  between  the  two  will  be  found  in  the 
Psality  of  human  interests,  and  the  activity  of  human  passions :  it 
must,  therefore,  be  left  unrestrictedly  to  society ;  and  M.  Say's 
remark  against  preaching  in  works  of  political  economy  is  just 
and  well  founded.  The  love  of  enjoyment  is  fixed  in  the  human 
heart ;   and "  society  ^'ill  ulwayti  donsurae,  unprbdwctively,  as 
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much  as  it  ought :  the  iMcessily  tOt.  wbwt^  on  the  contrarj^% 
wiU  equally  act.  upon  the  speciea»  and.eoKipel  meo,  for  th^ir 
mere  mainteoance  m  their  own  rank  o£  Hie^  to  make  a  sufficient 
cecoiioinj,^i¥here  the  claaa  of  professedly  unproductiive  coi^ 
Bumers,  clergymen,  lawyeifit  money-obeinger^f  players,  physicians, 
and  above  aU,  those  who  live  upoa  taxation,  do  not  eat  up  the 
entire  superfinity  of  the  community. 

The  sum,  then,  of  this  dispute  seems  to  be,  that  nations  may, 
independently  of  all  controulable  circumstance,  produce  faster 
than  they  can  consume  certain  particular  articles :  that  the  great 
staples  which  by  the  peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate  nature  has 
assigned  to  a  nation,  may  be  worked  up  morerapidlv  than  is  ne- 
cessary to  gratify  the  actual  wants  of  the  species ;  but  that  tlii^ 
^yil  is  inuoeasuraUy  increased  by  a  vicious  distribution  of  wealth 
and  power,,  by  absurd  taxation,,  and  by  commercial  restraints : 
that  in  eitker  of  these  casea,  increasing  artificially  natural  exr- 
penditure  serves  only  to  increase  the  evil :  and  tint  lastly,  the 
safest,  the  best,  nay  the  only  efficient  reiaedy,  is  to  reduce  to 
its  minimum  the  obstructions  which  arise  out  of  false  comln- 
nations;  and,  in -imitation  of  the  bees,  to  expel  from  the  political 
hive  all.  those  drones  who  insist  upon  living  on  the  public 
industry.  ,  .  M, 
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In  the  second  Re^port  of  the  Calcutta  Committee  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  there  is  an  Account  of  a  new  R^li^ 
gious  Sect  in  India,  called  the  Sauds  ;  they  are  said  to  be^  a 
great  resemMance  to  Quakers.  The  following  are  some  parti- 
eulars  respecting  them  : — 

"  In  March,  181 G,  I  went  with  two  gendemeu  from  Fnttefagurh, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  principal  persons  of  the.Saud  sect,  to  Tt^tnesb  an 
assemblage  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  religious  worsh^,  in  the  city  of 
Furmkhab'ad,  the  general  meedng  of  the  sect  being  li)Bt  year  in.diat 
city.  The  assembly  took  place  within  the  cOurt-yard  (Daiilan)  of  a 
brge  house.  The  number  of  men,  women,  and  .children,  werq  consi- 
derable.: we  were  received  witli  great  attention,  uncT  chairs  were  placed 
fhr  us,  in  fuont  of  the  Deurhee,  pr  hall.  After  some  time,  when  the 
place  was  quite  fu{l  of  people,  the  worship  commenced.  It  consisted 
solely  in  the  chanting  of  a  hymn,  this  being  the  only  mode  of  public 
worship  used  by  the  ^auds.  At  subsequent  periods  I  made  jiarticular 
enquiries  relative  to  the  religious  opinions  and  practices  Xjf  this  sect, 
and  was  frequently  visited  by  Bhuwanee  D^s,  the  principal  persoil  of 
the  sect,'  in  the  city  of  Furrukhabad.  The  following  is  uie  substance 
of  the  account  given  by  Bhuwanee'Dos,  of  the  origin  of  his  sect  :«— 

**  About  the  Sumbut  year  1600,  or  177  years  ago,  a  person  named 
Beer,bh,an,   inhabitant  of  Beej.basur,  near  Namoul,  in  the  province  of 
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Debli,  received  a  miraculous  communication  from  Ooda  Dos,  teaching 
him  the  particulars  of  the  religion  now  professed  hy  the  Sauds — Ooda 
Dos,  at  the  same  time,  gave  to  Beer,bh,an  marks  by  which  he  might 
know  him  on  his  re-appearance :  1st.  That  whatever  he  foretold  should 
happen.  2d.  That  no  shadow  should  be  cast  from  his  figure.  3d. 
That  he  would  tell  him  his  thoughts.  4th.  That  he  would  be  suspend- 
ed between  heaven  and  earth.  5th.  That  he  would  bring  the  deiad  to 
life.  Bhuwanee  Dos  presented  me  with  a  copy  of  the  Pot,hee,  or  reli- 
gious book  of  the  Sauds,  written  in  a  kind  of  verse,  in  the  Tenth  Hindee 
dialect,  and  he  fully  explained  to  me  the  leading  points  of  their  reli- 
gion. The  Sauds  utterly  reject  and  abhor  all  kinds  of  idolatry,  and 
the  Ganges  is  considered  by  them  with  no  greater  veneration  than  by 
Christians,  although  the  converts  are  made  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  from 
among  the  Hindoos,  whom  they  resemble  in  outward  appearance.' 
Their  name  for  God  is  Stutgur ;  and  Saud,  the  appellation  of  the  sect, 
means — servant  of  God.  They  are  pure  deists,  and  their  form  of  wor- 
ship is  most  simple,  as  I  have  already  stated.  They  resemble  the 
Quakers,  in  their  customs,  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Ornaments  and 
gay  apparel  of  every  kind  are  strictly  prohibited  ;  their  dress  is  always 
white.  They  never  make  any  obebance  or  sulam.  They  will  not  take 
an  oath,  and  they  are  exempted  in  a  Court  of  Justice ;  their  assevera- 
tion, as  that  of  the  Quakers,  being  considered  equivalent.  The  Sauds 
profess  to  abstain  from  all  luxuries,  such  as  tobacco,  paun,  opium,  and 
wine.  They  never  have  nauches,  or  dancing.  All  attack  on  man  or 
beast  is  forbidden;  but,  in  self-defence,  resistance  is  allowable.  Indus- 
try is  strongly  enjoined.  The  Sauds,  like  the  Quakers,  take  great  care 
of  their  poor  and  infirm  people.  To  receive  assistance  out  of  the  punt, 
or  tribe,  would  be  reckoned  disgraceful,  and  render  the  offender  liable 
to  excommunication.  All  parade  of  worship  is  forbidden.  Secret 
prayer  is  commended ;  alms  should  be  unostentatious ;  they  are  not  to 
be  done  that  they  should  be  seen  of  men.  The  due  regulation  of  the 
tongue  is  a  principal  duty.  The  chief  seats  of  the  Saud  sect,  are 
Delhi,  Agra,  Jypoor,  and  Furrukhabad,  but  there  are  several  of  the 
sect  scattered  over  the  country:  An  annual  meeting  takes  place  at  one 
or  other  of  the  cities  above-mentioned,  at  which  the  concerns  of  the 
sect  are  settled.  The  Magistrate  of  Furrukhabad  informed  me  that  he 
had  found  the  Sauds  an  orderly  and  well-conducted  people ;  they  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  trade.  Bhuwanee  Dos  was  anxious  to  become  ac- 
quainted widi  the  Christian  religion,  and  I  gave  him  some  copies  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  Persian  and  Hindoostanee,  which,  he  said,  he  had 
read  and  shewn  to  his  people,  and  much  approved.  I  had  no  copy 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  any  language  which  he  understood  well ;  but 
as  he  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  know  the  account  of  the  creation  as 
given  in  it,  I  explained  it  to  him  from  an  Arabic  version,  of  which  he 
knew  a  httle.  I  promised  to  procure  him  a  Persian  or  Hindoostanee 
Old  Testament,  \£  possible.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Sauds  are  a  very 
interesting  people,  and  that  an  intelligent  and  zealous  missionary  would 
find  great  facility  in  communicating  with  them." 
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AN    ACCOUNT    OF    THB    REVOLUTION    OF    NAPLES 
DURING    THE    YEAAS    1798,    1799. 

|The  present  soite  at  commotion  at  Naples  invites  us  to  extract  from  a  manuscript 
historical  Woiky  the  foUQ^ing:  narrative  of  the  vicissitudes  •f  that  kingdom  during 
the  years  1 70S  and  1790.1 

Since  the  first  years  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  French 
and  English  interference  in  the  affairs  of  independent  kingdoms 

ive  rise  to  the  calamitous  dij£dence  with  which,  thenceforth,  the 
Teapolitans,  as  well  as  otibier  nations,  have  regarded  their  princes, 
and  believed  them  bound  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  liberty  and 
national  independence  of  their  own  subjects.  Bonaparte  having 
usurped  the  right  of  dictatorship  over  Europe,  his  conquerors 
divided  it  among  themselves,  in  order  to  rule  all  the  smaller 
states,  and  planned  the  present  international  law,  which  is  now 
driving  populous  countries  to  insurrections  so  unforeseen  as  to 
excite  the  apprehension  of  a  renewal  of  the  abuse  of  force,  and 
the  contempt  of  justice.  Those  who  come  after  us  will,  in  like 
manner,  be  blinded  by  their  own  errors,  while,  in  the  full  confi- 
dence of  wisdom,  they  wonder  at  those  of  their  forefathers. 
History,  while  it  teacnea  us  to  pity  or  despise  mankind,  un- 
happily seems  to  be  incapable  of  practically  warning  us  in  the 
regulation  of  our  own  conduct;  for  we  repent  only  after  ex- 
perience, and  constantly  act  according  to  existing  passions 
Nevertheless  as  those  princes  are  still  living,  who  with  their 
ministers  and  subjects  were  overwhelmed  in  the  vortex  of  past 
convulsions,  and  as  it  seems  that,  in  spite  of  the  expedients 
resorted  to  by  the  European  rulers,  those  convulsions  s^re  on  the 
eve  of  returning,  it  may  not  be  altogether  useless  to  account  for 
their  miseries,  and  to  retrace  their  wily,  although  a  just  sense  of 
its  horrors  and  ridicule  should  be  awakened  only  in  the  specula- 
tive part  of  mankind. 

The  House  of  Austria  bad  scarcely  sent  one  of  its  daughters  to 
be  the  wife  of  a  Bourbon  possessor  of  the  throne  of  Naples,  be- 
fore the  young  Queen,  in  contradiction  to  the  law  of  the  family, 
demanded,  and  obtained,  the  privilege  of  assisting  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  State.  Ferdinand  FV.,  like  most  of  his  race,  justified  the 
remark  of  the  ancient  poet,  who,  presaging  the  calamities  of  his 
country,  exclaimed,  that  the  posterity  of  Hugh  Capet  had 
neither  the  strength  to  do,  nor  to  prohibit,  evil.*  The  Queen 
feared  the  King's  ancient  counsellors;  despised  her  subjects,  was 
hated  by  them,  and  encircled  herself  with  foreign  favourites 
from  all  nations,  who  regarded  the  state  as  theit'prey.  >  They 
or^nized  a  body  of  lawyers^  to  hunt  out  alllike  lands  which 
might  appertain  to  the  crown  by  virtue  of  the  affinity  between 
the  new  Bourbons,  and  those  wno  had  reigned  in  the  thirteenth 

•  Dante,  Purgai.  Canio  a.     .  ^ 
VOL.    I.    NO.    1.  D 
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century  at  Naples.  The  deeds  of  royal  ^nts  had  been  lost 
through  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  the  public  archives  had  been 
burnt  in  times  of  insurrection  and  warfare ;  so  that  many  com- 
munities and  families  were  obliged  to  make  restitution  of  pro- 
perty after  a  possession  of  four  or  five  centuries.  The  court 
secretly  appropriated  the  stock  deposited  by  private  persons  in 
the  bank ;  but  the  value  of  paper  currency  having  lallen  into 
depreciation  by  the  stoppage  of  cash  payments,  they  projected 
its  replacement  by  the  sale  of  the  lands  of  religious  houses 
recently  suppressed.  The  estates  of  the  Jesuits  in  Sicily^  during 
the  first  year  of  the  royal  administration,  produced  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  crowns ;  in  the  second,  seventy  thousand ; 
and  in  the  third,  forty  thousand  :  and  they  were  sold  according 
to  a  valuation  founded  upon  the  last  rental ;  yet  the  price  of 
com  was  during  the  same  time  continually  increasing.  Even 
these  supplies  likewise  were  scjuandered  by  the  court ;  and  they 
still  continued  the  secret  fabrication  of  bank  notes  which  their 
brokers  realized  at  any  price*  Another  of  the  governments  now 
existing  in  Italy,  by  becoming  a  principal  in  the  practice  of 
stock-jobbing,  is  brining  about  a  general  bankruptcy  of  its  sub- 
jects. At  length  (which,  if  Italy  ever  obtains  a  better  system  of 
laws,  will  never  be  believed  unless  the  documents  are  preserved,) 
they  made  the  King  sign  an  edict,  by  which,  while  it  inculcated 
''  the  necessity  of  a  reformation  of  public  morals,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  sumptuary  laws  of  their  forefathers,''  his 
subjects  were  desired  *'  to  bring  their  plate  into  the  public 
treasury,''  and  received  bank-notes  in  exchange. 

At  the  same  time,  another  daughter  of  Mana  Theresa,  in  con- 
sequence of  similar  acts  of  dilapidation,  (with  which  she  was, 
however,  less  justly  chargeable)  and  with  the  same  total  absence 
of  all  shame  m  the  counsellors  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  exposed  to 
the  scandal  of  a  public  trial  in  France,  and  became  the  suspected 
accomplice  of  a  swindN.r,  together  with  a  libertine  cardinal,  a 
mountebank  such  as  Cogliostro,  and  a  profligate  female  favourite. 
The  people  judged  not  by  what  was  the  fact,  but  by  what  the 
world  said  of  it ;  and  their  opinions,  which  in  a  season  of  tran- 
quillity may  be  despised,  are  nevertheless  formidable  on  the  eve 
of  commotions,  when  it  is  by  the  multitude  that  all  things 
are  accomplished.  The  contempt  of  the  royal  family  perhaps 
accelerated  the  Revolution ;  and  as  soon  as  the  people  came  to 
believe  that  they  mieht  find  revenge  in  carnage  for  the  mis- 
fortunes into  which  the  depravation  of  the  ^eat  had  plunged 
them,  they  assisted  at  the  death  of  their  King,  sacrificed  by 
Robespierre  in  violation  of  a  law  which  Robespierre  himself  had 
made ;  and  the  Queen  was  delivered  up  to  the  same  executioner. 
Grief  and  terror  excited  in  the  queen  of  Naples  the  desire  of 
avenging  her  sister.    In  several  of  her  subjects  she  dreaded  so 
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many  rebeb.  Her  chief  farourite,  an  Englishman,  named 
Acton,  became  prime*miniBter,  and  governed  her  hy  irritating 
and  flattering  all  her  pafisions.  He  terrified  her  with  the  ex- 
aggeration of  plots  and  conspiracies,  which  were  never  legally 
punished,  either  because  the  proofs  could  not  be  obtained,  or 
nrom  a  design  to  keep  up  terror  in  the  princes  and  in  the  nation. 
Many  individuals  were. imprisoned,  and  some  of  them  con- 
demned, upon  the  evidence  of  secret  depositions.  Courtiers 
with  their  bankers,  spies,  lawyers,  false  witnesses,  and  auc- 
tioneers, divided  the  produce  of  confiscations.  The  persecution 
ceased,  because  the  chief  of  the  inquisition,  whose  name  was 
Vanni,  a  gloomy  fanatic,  in  an  excess  of  humiliation  occasioned 
by  the  insults  of  Acton,  was  assailed  by  remorse,  and  put  an  end 
to  his  life,  after  having  written  with  bis  own  hand  a  letter,  in 
which  he  warned  his  collea^es  of  the  perfidy  of  the  court,  and 
the  dangers  of  political  inquisitors. 

The  other  branch  of  the  Bourbons  reining  in  Spain,  having 
withdrawn  from  the  coalition,  advised  his  brother  to  preserve 
•a  strict  neutiality,  and  never  to  listen  to  the  Enriisn.  The 
trade  of  the  two  Sicilies,  although  merely  a  trade  wiu  the  coun- 
tries which  supplied  that  kingdom  with  manufactures,  was  com- 
pensated by  the  exportation  of  oil  and  grain  to  Provence,  a  coun- 
try  which,  being  afterwards  unable  to  obtain  those  commodities 
from  its  neighbours,  carried  on  that  branch  of  commerce  with  the 
ships  of  the  Levant.  The  Queen  opened  Naples  to  the  specula- 
tions of  the  English.  Meanwhile,  hatred  ot  the  French,  on  ac- 
count of  their  massacres  and  their  irreligion,  was  all  powerful  with 
the  people ;  and  the  better  educated  classes  feared  the  ravages 
of  foreign  armies.  The  nation  still  continued  attached  to  the 
memory  of  Charles  III.,  the  wisest  of  its  sovereigns;  and  the 
veneration  for  the  father  excited  compassion  for  the  son,  whose 
misfortones  were  ascribed  to  Acton.  Upon,  the  news  of  Nel- 
son's victory  at  Aboukir,  Naples  entered  boldly  into  the  coali- 
tion against  France.  The  Austrian  ministry  was  then  unable 
to  guess,  and  perhaps  has  not  yet  well  understood,  why  the 
army  of  Naples  conmienced  hostilities  five  months  before  the 
Allies.  The  Queen  persuaded  Ferdinand  that,  in  case  he  occu- 
pied the  Ps^Mtl  territories  without  the  assistance  of  the  oth^ 
powers,  he  snould  have  the  right  to  keep  them.  Pius  VI.  was 
then  on  the  eve  of  expiring  in  the  prisons  of  the  Directory,  and 
the  cardinals  were  diwersed.  Even  before  the  fall  of  Pius,  and 
the  peace  of  Campo  l^ormio,  Acton  had  solicited  for  Naples  thp 
half  of  the  states  of  the  Church."*^    Those  who  were,  best  ac- 

«  <<  Le  Roi  de  Naples  m'a  mdine  d^k  fait  fiiire  des  propositions.  Mais  sa  Majesty 
ne  voudioit  avoir  ritn  moinsqne  la  Marcbe  d'Aiic6iie.*'— -Bonaparte's  Letter  to  the 
Directory  fxom  Milan,  May  3S,  I70f  •  And  in  a  subsequent  Letter  to  the  Minister  9f 
Fofeaso  Afturs,  September  is^  1797.—''  Voos  trouverez  ci-joint  la  Lettre  en  r^ponse 
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quainted  with  the  court  secrets,  addied^  that  at  the  eve  of  the 
new  war  in  Italy,  the  Queen  was  unwilling  to  give  time  to  the 
Russians  to  dispose  of  this  conquest,  wishing  to  reserve  it  for 
the  House  of  Austria,  the  chiefs  of  which  family  still  assumed 
to  themselves  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  King  of  the  Romans. 
-Joseph  II.  and  Leopold   II.  had  lately  decided  the  ancient 

![uestion,  by  denying  to  the  Pope  the  right  of  temporal  power, 
t  is,  nevertheless,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  these  premature  hos- 
tilities were  the  result  of  English  diplomacy.  To  amass  money 
was  then  the  chief  object  of  me  French  rulers^  and  they  actually 
treated  for  the  sale  of  their  Italian  conquests  to  Austria.  The 
English,  on  the  other  hand,  dreaded  the  extinction  of  the  con- 
tinental war.  Admiral  Nelson  made  an  attack  on  the  Isle  of 
Gozzo,  and  professed  to  conquer  Malta  in  the  name  of  his  Si^ 
cilian  Majesty,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  a  celebrated  writer,  "  had 
no  better  title  to  it  than  France.''* 

It  seems  to  me  that^  instead  of  canvassing  the  rights  of  pos- 
session^  it  is  by  far  more  useful  to  inquire  into  5ie  ways  by 
which  governments  increase  their  acquisitions.  Malta  was  con- 
quered from  the  Arabs  by  the  Normands  in  1090 ;  and  in  1196, 
came  to  Frederick  Barbarossa ;  and  after  him  to  Frederic  IL, 
by  inheritance.  This  emperor  resided  in  Sicily,  and  having  in 
1224  subdued  a  city  in  ualabria,  sent  the  inhabitants  to  re- 
people  the  Island  of  Malta,  which  had  been  desolated  by  the 
civil  wars  of  that  age.  His  son  Manfred  was  excommunicated 
by  the  Pope,  who  gave  his  estates  to  Charles,  brother  of  St. 
Louis  of  France,  and,  in  1268,  Charles  ratified  the  concession 
by  defeating  Prince  Conradin  and  the  Duke  of  Austria  (who 
were  the  lawful  heirs),  and  causing  them  to  be  beheaded,  as 
guilty  of  high  treason  against  the  Church.  The  French  were 
soon  after,  in  1280,  driven  out  by  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  and  by 
John  de  Procida,  who  proclaimed  Peter  of  Arragon,  husband 
of  Manfred^  daughter,  king.  Malta,  which  till  that  time  had 
been  oppressed  bjr  the  feudatories  of  the  old  and  new  sove- 
reims  of  Sicily,  paid  30,000  florins,  was  annexed  to  the  crown, 
and  obtained  all  the  privileges  of  a  Sicilian  city.  Charles  V., 
having  inherited  the  estates  of  Arragon,  but  without  troops 
or  money  for  their  defence,  ceded  the  sovereignty  of  Malta  m 
1530,  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  who  had  just  been  driven  out 
of  Rhodes  by  the  Turks.  He  imposed  on  them  the  conditions 
of  making  f>erpetual  war  on  the  Barbary  States ;  of  having 
always  a  native  of  Italy  for  their  admiral ;  of  not  choosing 

aux  ouTcrtures  qui  0Rt6t6  faites  par  M.  Acton.  La  Cour  de  Naples  ne  r£ve  plus  qu'ac- 
croissement  et  grandeur :  elle  voudroit  d*une  cot6  Corfou,  Zante,  Cephalonie,  &c. ; 
de  I'autre  la  moiti^  de»  Etats  du  Pape,  et  specialement  Ancdne.  Ces  pretentions  sont 
trop  plaisantes  s  je  crojs  qu'ellc  veut  en  ^change  nous  donner  I'Ue  de  Tfilbe." 

»  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson.    An.  1708. 
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their  bishop  without  the  approbation  of  the  King  of  Sicily  ;  of 
preserving  the  liberties  of  the  inhabitants ;  and^  of  presenting 
the  annual  homage  of  a  falcon  to  the  king.  The  f  rench  Direc- 
tory having  delivered  up  all  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  to  the 
House  of  Austria,  by  the  trea^  of  Campo  Formio,  endeavoured 
to  seize  upon  Malta,  lest  the  Emperor,  oy  possessing  himself  of 
it,  should  become  a  maritime  power ;  and  the  new  Grand  Master 
of  the  Order  being  an  Austrian  subject,  Talleyrand,  then  mi* 
nister  of  foreign  aifairs,  urged  the  expediency  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  island.**  The  knights  capitulated  with  Bonaparte 
in  1798  without  fighting,  because  he  had  already  caused  a  large 
part  of  their  property  in  different  countries  to  be  sequestrated. 
They  stipulated  with  him  for  some  allowance,  and  required  in 
£aLvour  of  their  subjects  the  liberties  which  they  had  trampled 
\ipon  till  that  time.  The  French  went  on  plundering  churcnes, 
palaces,  and  cottages,  till  the  people,  encouraged  by  the  procla- 
mations of  the  English,  and  by  the  agents  of  the  (Jourt  of  Na- 
ples, revolted  ;  and  being  unable  to  massacre  the  enemy,  pit* 
laged  and  killed  some  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Meanwhile^ 
Paul  I.  (although  the  Order  was  obliged  by  its  institutions  to 
hold  in  abhorrence  all  heretics  and  sc^iismatics)  declared  him- 
self Grand  Master,  put  on  the  robes  of  that  office,  and  bestowed 
his  blessing  on  the  knights  both  new  and  old.  Lady  Hamil- 
ton being  also  decorated  with  knighthood.  The  English 
took  possession  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  the  Allies,  but 
hoisted  their  own  flag. '  By  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  England 
engaged,  in  1802,  to  restore  it  to  the  knights,  who  were  then 
to  concede  to  the  inhabitants  certain  privileges  stipulated  in 
the  same  treaty,  in  addition  to  those  anciently  ac(|uired.  The 
Maltese,  or  their  leaders,  either  willingly  from  their  own  expe- 
rience, or  under  the  recommendation  of  those  who  held  their 
country  in  military  occupation,  preferred  reliance  on  British 
generosity,  and  demandea  not  to  be  remitted  to  their  ancient 
masters.  Their  petition  had  more  weight  in  London  than  the 
treaty  which  had  been  signed  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe, 
especially  as  Bonaparte  renewed  the  sequestration  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  order,  which  he  professed  his  willingness  to  pro- 
tect. England  continued  to  keep  Malta,  at  the  desire  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  for  the  good  of  Europe,  towards  which,  ac* 
cording  to  Pitt  and  Bonaparte,  a  new  war  had  become  indis- 
pensably necessary ;  till  at  length,  at  the  peace  of  1814,  Malta 
was  left  to  belong  to  its  then  actual  possessor,  who  still  con«^ 

*  ^  Depuis  que  Tordre  de  Malta  s'est  donn^  on  Grand  MaStre  Autrichicn,  M.  de 
Hompescb,  le  Directoire  s'est  d€}k  confirm^  dans  le  sonpcon,  d6ja  fond6  sur  d'ancicn 
renseignemcnt  que  TAutrichc  vis  k  s'emparer  de  cetteile.*  EUe  cherche  &  se  hiire 
puissance  maritime  dans  la  Mcdit€rran6e." —  Talleyrand's  Letter  to  Bonaparte,  Sep- 
tember ad,  1707. 
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tinttes  to  govem  it  as  in  time  of  war.  To  the  Maltese  now 
remains  only  the  right  of  presenting  remonstrances  against 
their  military  governors^  to  the  Colonial  Department,  which,  by 
the  regulations  of  the  English  ministry,  are  remitted  to  the 
governors  for  explanation. 

Such  are  the  annals  of  almost  all  countries  which  depend  on 
the  protection  of  the  strongest;  and  such  are  the  claims  of  the 
several  pretenders  to  the  possession  of  Malta,  which  remained 
definitively  annexed  to  England  by  virtue  of  the  same  incon- 
testable rights  of  victory  and  cunning,  which  had  given  the 
temporary  possession  of  it  to  the  French.  Hie  Romans,  am* 
bitious  of  deriving  their  descent  from  MnezB,  forbade  the 
Grecian  States  to  molest  the  Acamanians,  because  they  were 
the  only  tribe  that  had  not  sent  troops  to  Troy.  This  argu- 
ment, though  more  far-fetched  than  that  whicn  the  new  di-' 
plomacy  made  use  of  to  entitle  the  King  of  Naples  to  Malta, 
did  not  appear  so  ridiculous,  because  the  Romans,  by  alleging 
it,  strictly  adhered  to  their  principle  of  the  Lex  socialis,  and  gave 
a  great  proof  of  their  power  in  me  protection  of  a  little  state 
against  a  whole  nation.  But  the  English,  in  occupying  Gozzo, 
and  there  planting  the  standard  of  a  prince  who  had  no  claim 
upon  it,  amused  mankind  with  a  profession  of  generosity; 
availed  themselves  of  the  wariike  stores  with  which  Naples  sup- 
plied them,  and  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  island,  and 
by  that  act  involved  a  neutral  state,  and  an  undecided  Sovereign, 
in  an  ill-timed  war  against  his  own  policy.  Ere  Bonaparte's 
name  was  known  even  in  France,  the  projects  of  invasion 
avowed  by  the  National  Convention,  determined  the  English 
cabinet  to  annihilate,  by  diplomatic  expedients,  the  law  of 
nations,  which  the  French  destroyed  at  the  same  time  by  the 
open  violence  of  the  sword.  All  the  British  Ambassadors,  in 
the  name  of  their  government,  intimated,  ''  That  in  such  a  war 
no  nation  had  the  right  to  remain  neutral."  It  is  likewise  one 
of  the  new  regulations  of  the  law  of  nations,  which  gives  the 
semblance  of  justice  to  the  occupation  of  a  country  in  the  name 
of  another  power,  and  to  its  subsequent  appropriation.  Acton 
at  the  same  time  sent  General  Naselli  with  some  troops  on 
board  Portuguese  and  British  vessels  at  Leghorn,  to  jom  the 
forces  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  at  the  first  breaking  out 
of  the  new  war. 

The  prudence  of  this  prince  had,  till  then,  supplied  the  want 
of  an  army.  Lord  Hervey,  British  minister  at  Florence  in 
1793,  beset  the  Grand  Duke,  during  many  hours,  in  his  palace, 
until  he  compelled  him  to  send  away  the  Minister  of  France, 
whose  name  was  La  Flotte.  Mr.  Drake  attempted  at  the  same 
time  the  like  violence  on  the  Doge  of  Genoa,  and  Sir  Charles 
Worsley  on  the  Senate  of  Venice  :  but  Worsley's  threats  having 
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been  defeated  by  the  Inquisitors  of  state,  the  British  cabiDet* 
according  to  diplomatic  science,  disavowed  the  misdemeanour 
of  its  envoy.  A  Tuscan  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Carletti, 
called  this  science  a  knavery ;  and  Mr.  W.  Wyndham,  Lord 
Hervey's  successor,  fought  a  duel  with  Carletti  for  the  honour 
of  the  British  nation,  which  neither  knows  nor  approves.any  thing 
of  diplomacy.  The  Grand  Duke  renewed  peace  with  Fran^ceat 
the  expense  of  a  part  of  his  treasury.  Bonaparte  soon  after 
entered  the  Tuscan  territory,  and  wishing  an  enemy  less  behind 
him,  while  he  proceeded  to  make  a  retabation  on  Rome  for  the 
murder  of  Basseville,  the  French  envoy,  kent  his  troops  in 
strict  discipline,  and  solicited  a  passage  from  tne  Grand  Ijuke, 
for  whom  the  Directory  proposed  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Austrian  plenipotentiaries,  the  addition  of  the  Papal  state,  and 
the  title  of  King  of  Rome*.  Towards  the  end  of  1798,  this 
prince  entered  into  the  new  coalition,  and  recruited  soldiers  in 
secret;  but  persisted  in  not  committing  his  people,  till  Austria 
and  Russia  should  have  commenced  hostilities.  Admiral  Nel- 
son, however,  insisted  on  the  Neapolitan  general  capturing  the 
French  and  Genoese  ships  in  Leghorn.  Naselli  answered, 
"  That  his  king  was  not  as  yet  at  war  w^ith  France." — "  What !" 
said  Nelson,  "  has  not  your  king  received,  as  a  conquest  made 
by  himself,  the  republican  flag  taken  at  Gozzo?  Is  not  his  own 
flaff  flyine  there,  and  at  Malta,  not  only  with  his  permission,  but 
by  nis  orders  ?  " — Nelson,  at  last,  by  frightening  Naselli,  contrived 
to  lay  an  embargo  on  the  ships ;  and  Mr.  Wyndham  obtained  by 
threats  the  sequestration,  and  die  public  sale  of  the  corn  loaded 
for  Genoa.  £ven  with  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  who  paid 
no  regard  to  neutrality,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  with  the  barbar- 
ous nations  of  every  age,  it  has  been  a  constant  rule,  to  compel 
the  weaker  powers  to  join  one  of  the  fighting  parties.  The 
conqueror  sometimes  gave  his  allies  a  small  share  of  the  con- 
quest, and  oflener  kept  them  in  perpetual  subjection.  But  to 
threa^n  and  draw  a  neutral  state  into  a  war  only  for  the  sake  of 
forbidding  the  means  of  offence  or  defence  to  the  enemy,  and 
to  expose  the  weaker  to  ruin,  without  affording  them  any  actual 
protection,  is  a  kind  of  political  contrivance,  which  may  be 
attempted  again  by  modem  statesmen,  and  perfectly  justified 
by  their  lawyers  and  divines,  but  which  will  not  last  long, 
because  it  has  already  drawn  the  all-powerful  odium  of  mankind 
upon  the  assertors  of  such  an  addition  to  the  code  of  the  law 

'  --  ■    -        •     -  -        ■■--■■■      -  -_ 

*  **  Modifiez  le  premier  projet  en  substituant  aux  ^tats  de  Milan,  partie  des  6tats  da 
Pipe,  la  Rofiiagne,  la  Marche  d'  Ano6ne,  le  duch^  d'Urbin,  transferer  le  Grand-Due 
de  Toscane  k  Rome,  lui  donner  le  surplus  des  ^tats  du  Pape,  lui  reserver  le  Siennois, 
consent! r  k  le  nommer  Roi  de  Rome/*  Instructions  du  ministre  des  relations 
ext^ricures  au  general  Claik,  eavoye  extraordinaire  de  la  ^epublique  Fnncaisek  Vienne, 
-^December  5,  i;^^. 
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lof  nations.  The  French,  at  that  time,  courted  the  frieddship 
of  the  Grand  Duke,  in  order  to  avail  themselyes  of  the  com- 
munication by  sea  with  Marseilles,  and  not  to  have  the  Tuscan 
people  to  fight  with  in  their  passage  from  the  south  to  the 
north  of  Italy.  As  soon  as  the  English,  not  content  with 
capturing  French  privateers  and  Genoese  merchants  on  the 
open  sea,  dictated  piratical  laws  in  Tuscan  harbours,  the  French, 
to  secure  to  themselves  the  chains  of  the  Apennines,  occupied 
Tuscany,  which  they  also  pillaged. 

Meantime  the  French  Directory,  from  whom  the  Court  of 
Naples  had  already  asked  the  whole  of  the  Papal  states,*  im- 
periously proposed  to  give  up  Benevento,  and  demanded  in  re- 
turn a  large  sum  of  money.  The  British  Ambassador,  dreading 
Ferdinanas  indecision,  aggravated  the  insult,  and  the  alarm*, 
and  persuaded  him  the  rather  as  he  was  himself  terrified. 
The  King  signed  a  manifesto,  worded  with  so  much  appa- 
rent consternation  and  rashness,  and  such  vain  attempts  at 
subterfuge,  as  to  inspire  the  French  with  boldness,  ana  give 
them  the  advantage  of  argument.  He  declared,  "  that,  not- 
withstanding his  grounds  for  resentment  against  France  on  ac- 
count of  her  occupation  of  his  Island  of  Malta,  he  wished, 
nevertheless,  to  preserve  peace  and  amity  with  the  French 
government;  that  he  was  the  friend  of  Pius  VI.,  and  a  son  of 
the  church ;  that  he  believed  it  his  duty  for  the  good  of  religion, 
to  go  to  Rome,  and  restore  its  dominions  to  the  legitimate 
sovereign ;  that  he  consequently  invited  all  strangers  who  then 
occupied  that  territory,  to  withdraw  themselves,,  because  the 
King  of  Naples  was  the  lover  of  peace  and  justice,  and  willingly 
made  war  upon  no  one.** — The  French  legation  demanded  "that 
the  lawful  sovereign  of  Rome,  should  be  more  explicitly  desig- 
nated ;  for,  that,  if  the  Pope  were  meant,  his  state  had  already 
fallen  under  the  right  of  conquest ;  if  any  other  power  were  in- 
tended, it  was  for  mat  power  to  make  its  own  claim ;  and,  if  the 
King  of  Naples  was  meant,  France  had  twice  consented  to  treat 
with  him,  and  to  cede  him  a  part,  or  even  the  whole,  through 
the  medium  of  negotiation.'' 

The  Queen's  fears  and  ambition  were,  at  that  time,  irritated 
by  Acton,  who  warned  her  that  the  marriage  of  an  Austrian 
Archduke  with  a  Russian  princess,  was  made  on  condition  of 
establishing  a  separate  kingdom  in  Italy,  under  the  protection 
of  the  two  Emperors.  Lady  Hamilton  had  inspired  the  English 
admiral,  whose  victories  gave  him  the  right  of  counselling 
kings,  with  passions  that  blinded  his  understanding  and  made 
him  a  pernicious  adviser.     Hence,  without  the  co-operation  of 


*  CoRRESPONDLNCE  ificdite  Officiellc  et  Confidcntiellc  de  Napolcion  Bonaparte^ 
vol.  iv. 
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the  allied  armies,  offensive  war,  and  concjnest,  were  attempted 
with  troops,  into  whom  they  had  already  mfused  the  prinfciple 
of  terror,  by  promising  them  that  they  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  fight,  except  for  the  defence  of  their  homes,  in 
case  of  invasion.  When,  therefore,  they  were  ordered  to  pass 
the  frontiers,  they  replied  to  their  officers,  **  Did  you  not 
tell  us  that  the  king  is  not  at  war  with  the  French  ?'*  Nelson 
auOTred  but  ill  of  the  soldiers,  worse  of  their  general,  and  worse 
stiU  of  the  whole  court,  the  counsellors  of  the  king,  and  the 
king  himself.  *'  All  ministers  of  kings  and  princes  were,  in  his 
opinion,  as  great  scoundrels  as  ever  lived,"*  and  his  best  bio- 
grapher adds,  **  Had  the  conduct  of  Austria  been  directed  by 
any  thing  like  a  principle  of  honour,  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity could  not  nave  been  desired,  for  restoring  order  and  pro- 
sperity in  Europe,  than  the  misconduct  of  the  French  Directory 
at  this  time  afforded ;  but  Nelson  saw  selfishness  and  knavery 
wherever  he  looked :  and  even  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  cause 
prosper,  in  which  he  was  so  zealously  engaged,  was  poisoned  by 
his  sense  of  the  rascality  of  those  with  whom  he  was  compelled 
to  act."+ — Yet  it  seems  that  Austria  differs  only  from  other 
governments  in  her  little  skill  of  boasting  with  success  of  prin- 
ciples of  honour.  She  is,  however,  the  most  skilful  of  sdl  in 
the  art  of  making  others  accomplices  tod  instigators  of  her  own 
usurpations.  It  will  soon  appear  that  the  Austrians  had  already 
planned  with  the  English,  that  Russia  should*  look  to  no  share 
whatever  in  the  conquest  of  Italy ;  and  they  would  not  begin 
hostilities  before  the  arrival  of  Suvaroff,  nor  open  a  campaign 
in  the  very  beginning  of  winter. 

Still  Nelson  repeated  to  Ferdinand,  ''  That  he  had  his  choice, 
either  to  advance,  trusting  to  God  for  his  blessing  on  a  just 
cause,  and  be  prepared  to  die  sword  in  hand— -or  to  remain  quiet, 
and  be  kicked  out  of  his  kingdom— for  that  one  of  these  things 
must  happen.*' — ^The  King  obeyed,  and  both  the  predictions  were 
eluded  by  the  event.  As  soon  as  he  proclaimed  that,  for  the 
defence  of  his  people,  he  would  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
armies,  forty  thousand  young  men  were  in  one  day  furnished  by 
the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
general  poverty,  all  the  cities  pressed  forward  to  contribute 
money  for  the  expedition.  There  was,  moreover,  a  standing 
army  of  thirty  thousand  soldiers :  and  they  formed  a  camp  of 
sixty-eight  thousand  fighting  men,  under  General  Mack,  who 
went  on  purpose  from  Vienna.  This  general  was  born  in  Fran- 
conia,  and  enrolled  in  the  service  of  Austria,  where,  officers 
being  then  very  ignorant,  he  was  advanced  for  the  sake  of  his  lite- 
rary acquirements,  and  commissioned  as  aide-de-camp  of  Prince 

^  *  Extracts  from  Nelson's  I-ettcrs. 

f  Soothey's  Life  of  Nelson,  chap.  0,  an.  1799. 
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Cobourg ;  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  Netherlands  chi^y 
by  negotiating  with  Dumourier  for  his  desertion.  Being  famous 
for  his  erudition  in  the  tactics  of  ancient  and  modem  war&re,  he 
went  to  London  to  arrange  with  the  English  cabinet  the  next 
campaign,  which  ended  with  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians,  at 
Fieurus.  The  German  Emperor,  before  the  battle,  left  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  returned  to  Vienna,  accompanied  by 
Mack,  who  towards  thi^  epoch  was  seized  with  a  sudden  vertigo, 
and  talked,  during  several  months,  like  an  idiot.  When  he 
recovered,  he  dismayed  his  former  acquaintance  with  the  topo- 
graphy of  all  the  fields  of  battle  celebrated  in  history.  The 
mauiematical  precision  with  which  he  drew  out  his  pkns  for 
campaigns,  obtained  for  him  the  high  estimation  of  statesmen; 
and  the  rapidity  of  his  marches,  previous  to  the  day  of  battle^ 
astonished  the  enemy's  generals.  However,  he  has  been  con« 
stantly  obliged  to  account  for  his  tactics  by  printed  apologies; 
for,  whenever  the  troops,  the  ground,  the  enemy,  or  the  season 
failed  to  accord  with  the  plan  which  he  had  definitively  fore- 
chosen,  he  preferred  capitulation  to  fighting.  He  conducted 
the  army  and  the  King  of  Naples,  as  far  as  Home. 

The  Directoi^,  acquainted  with  the  renewal  of  the  coalition, 
had  given  orders  to  its  generals  in  Italy,  not  to  divide  their  forces 
by  making  conquests.  The  approach  of  Mack,  however,  tempted 
deneral  Championet,  whose  reputation  for  integrity  had  induced 
the  French  government  to  place  him  at  Rome  instead  of  the 
avaricious  and  insatiable  Massena,*  to  propose  an  alteration  of 
this  plan.  He  demanded  permission  of  General  Joubert,  his 
commander,  to  attack  the  Neapolitans ;  but  received  orders  *'  not 
to  do  more  than  was  necessary  to  frighten  them."  Joubert  at 
the  same  time  warned  Championet' that  the  Directory  were  about 
to  set  up  the  liberty  of  Italy  and  the  honour  of  the  French  na« 
tion  for  sale,  and  ''  that  if,  by  the  unforeseen  chance  of  war,  he 
reached  Naples,  all  his  efforts  were  to  be  directed  towards  getting 
rid  of  the  interference  of  French  agents."  Joubert  was  a  repub- 
lican in  earnest ;  and  was  soon  after  recalled  on  account  of  a 
conspiracy  he  encouraged  in  Lombardy  to  deliver  the  Italians 
from   the   yoke    of  the    French    proconsuls.f — Mack    having 

*  "  Des  ^venements  malheureuz  m'ont  forc^  de  quitter  Rome — que  vais-je  dev6nir, 
mon  g6n^ral  ?  jc  Tignore.  J*ai  lecours  i  vos  bont^ :  j'attends  tout  de  vous.  Un 
ambassade  m'^pargnerait  le  d^sagr^ment  de  rcntrer  en  France  de  quel  que  terns.  Je 
ne  dois  plus  servir ;  je  n'ai  rien  k  me  reprocher,  il  est  viai ;  mats  I'opinion  publique 
....  enfin  je  me  jctte  dans  vos  bras,  et  n*entre  pas  dans  d'autres  detHils  qui  me  nivrent 
le  cceur." — Mastena's  Letter  to  Bonaparte  the  day  after  his  troops  compelled  him  to  fly 
from  Rome,  Feb.  ao,  1708. 

f  Joubert,  on  being  sent  at  Bassano  to  change  the  local  goremment,  wrote  to  Bona- 
parte, then  his  commander-in-chief.-^"  J'ai  tout  laissi  sar  Tancien  pied ;  et  les  foods 
publics  sont  intacts  ;  il  n*y  a  done  plus  rien  k  faire,  et  ma  mani^re  d'agir  en  pareille 
circonstance  est  totj^ours  de  laisser  les  chores  comme  elles  sont,  parceque  toute  inno- 
vation qui  n'a  aucun  but  r6el  ne  favorisse  que  les  fripons.    Ja  ne  me  m^lerai  4onc  en 
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omitted  to  catcalate  tfaat  in  the  south  of  Italy^  duriag  Iforember 
imd  December,  it  rarely  freeses,  led  his  troops  by  forced  marches, 
while  their  heavy  camion  and  waggons,  with  the  convoys  of 
provisions,  followed  upon  roads  deep  and  marshy  with  rains, 
at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  days,  and  were  sometimes 
misled,  so  that,  the  soldiers  pined  with  hunger.  Owing  to 
the  small  practical  knowledge  he  possessed  of  the  country, 
he  requireci  time  to  reconnoitre  the  topography,  before  he 
ventured  to  draw  up  the  whole  of  his  forces  m  line.  But, 
being  already  too  &r  advanced,  he  opposed  a  column  or  two  to 
the  ^lemy^  tot  the  sake  of  delay ;  and  thus  the  half  of  his  army 
was  beaten,  column  by  column,  and  the  rout  of  the  advanced 
guard  threw  the  rear  mto  a  panic.  When  he  believed  that  he 
was  able  to  bring  the  enemy  to  a  general  engagement,  he  told  the 
Kin^  that  he  was  secure  of  victory,  and  it  was  then  that  the  King 
officially  declared  war  against  France.  The  next  day  Mack  im- 
plored the  King  to  saye  himself;  and  as  soon  as  his  first  line  of 
battle  was  broken,  he  followed  the  monarch,  and  left  the  army 
to  the  care  of  the  minister  of  war,  who  likewise  returned  to 
Naples  to  ask  for  another  general.  The  news  of  the  breaking  out 
of  hostilities,  the  declaration  of  war,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Nea- 
politan army,  reached  Vienna  by  the  same  courier. 

The  inexperience  of  the  volunteers,  and  the  long  disuse  of 
warlike  operations  in  the  Neapolitan  regiments,  contributed  to 
the  despair  of  the  general ;  but  they  do  not  excuse  the  precipita- 
tion of  his  flight.  Since  that  time,  Murat's  disasters  with  the 
game  troops  has  confirmed  the  opinion  of  their  inaptitude  for  war. 
Yet  the  bravery  evinced  by  some  of  the  Neapolitan  regiments  in 
Spain,  and  in  other  expeditiona  of  Bonaparte,  has  nuide  othen 
believe  that  they  are  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  officero.  Their 
vdiement  disposition  renders  them  impatient  of  discipline ;  and 
their  climate,  incapable  of  supporting  fatigue:  and  possibly  it 
may  not  be  easy  to  habituate  them  to  the  perseverance  and  si- 
lence, which  are  natural  to  the  soldiera  of  Lombardy  snd  Pied- 
mont  Yet,  since  the  love  of  war  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  human 
inclinations,  and  a  state  of  subjection  to  severe  institutions  is 
the  most  constant  of  human  habits,  it  is  evident  that  there  are 
no  men  who  may  not  be  converted  into  soldiers.  Every  nation 
possesses  some  qualities,  of  which  a  wise  prince  and  an  able  cap- 
tain may  avail  himself  to  his  profit.  Most  men  are  alive  to  the 
excitations  of  honour  and  interest;  and  all  have  mothers,  brothera 
and  children,  to  love  and  to  defend.     But  when  their  institutions 

'aacane  mani^  de  rorganintion  civile  da  pays  oo  je  me  trouve :  je  veuz  n'y  rien  voir, 
et  je  n'y  entends  rien  parceque  je  n'en  voi9  (xu  ie  buc/'^s  Fleureal,  an  5,  (14  May, 
1707.) — ^The  letter  began«-*<  A  Vioence  Ton  a  tout  d^k  fait ;  la  revolution  est  com- 
plette  ;  le  montde  pt^t^  etait  d^jk  gaspill^  ^  efiets  preliminaircs  de  ces  sortes  d*organt- 
sations.'^ 
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civil  and  military,  instead  of  animating,  discourage^  ffeneroiis 
sentiments,  then  the  boldest  are  conveited  into  cowards  by  the 
operation  of  selfishness.  The  Neapolitan  privates  had  enjoyed 
the  right  of  a  regular  promotion,  until  Acton's  new  regulation 
deprived  them  of  any  hope  of  becoming  commissioned  officers. 
The  Austrian  armies,  although  for  the  most  part  composed  of 
men  inured  to  arms,  were  often  beaten  by  better-officered  forces, 
where  every  soldier  might  rise  to  the  rank  of  a  fiddrmaishal,  and 
the  sovereiffn  himself  had  not  the  power  to  inflict  a  blow  with 
his  cane.  The  mutiny  of  the  Italian  troops,  and  their  disaffec- 
tion towards  the  viceroy  of  Italy,  began  at  the  end  of  the  last 
war  from  his  having,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  threatened  them  with 
flogging.  The  Neapolitans  under  Mack,  and  afterwards  under 
Murat,  nad  among  tnem  several  foreign  officers,  and  every  man 
feared  treason.  A  people  may  be  conquered;  but  men  are 
seldom  cowards,  when  all  are  fighting  for  their  honour  and 
country. 

The  king's  soldiers  being  deprived  of  their  general,  were 
easily  put  to  the  rout.  Nevertheless,  Championet  having  but  a 
small  army,  and  dreading  the  disapprobation  of  his  government, 
advanced  very  slowly,  fluctuating  between  his  duty  of  rejoining 
the  French  forces  in  Lombardy,  and  his  ambition  to  conquer  a 
kingdom.  Still  he  advanced,  fearing,  if  the  enemy  were  deli- 
vered from  their  panic  terror,  that  they  would  harass  him  on 
his  retreat,  and  overwhelm  him  with  numbers  ;  and  he  no  longer 
hoped  to  find  provisions  in  the  Roman  territoiy,  at  that  time 
exhausted  by  famine.  From  the  time  of  the  Kevolution,  the 
French  had  marched  without  magazines,  without  tents,  and 
almost  without  baggage ;  and,  upon  this  occasion,  not  daring 
to  re-enter  the  towns  where  the  priests  were  organizing  the 
counter-revolution,  they  bivouacked  in  the  muddy  roads  and 
marshes,  and  were  menaced  with  destruction  by  the  severity 
of  the  month  of  December.  The  general  was  at  the  same  time 
solicited  to  advance  by  three  or  four  hundred  Neapolitans, 
who  had  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts  of  Italy.  Most  of  them 
were  young  men,  who,  on  the  establishment  of  the  political 
inquisition,  had  emigrated  from  Naples ;  and  whose  vague  ideas 
had  been  converted  into  passion  and  system  by  persecution, 
exile,  and  poverty.  Championet,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
effects  of  the  Revolution,  but  the  victories  of  the  armies,  gave 
his  honest  faith  to  the  new  doctrines,  and  formed  his  estimate 
of  the  whole  Neapolitan  nation,  from  the  enthusiasm  which  he 
witnessed  in  these  emigrants.  But  those  doctrines  which  had 
found  believers  elsewhere,  being  founded  on  the  metaphysi- 
cal notion  of  universal  justice,  proved  unintelligible  in  Italy, 
where  they  gained  very  few  proselytes.  The  Italians  appear 
the  least  apt,  of  European  nations,  to  be  guided  by  abstruse 
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theories,  or  by  maxims,  the  truth  of  which  they  have  not  in  the 
first  place  practically  admitted.  Italy  is  one  of  those  countries 
which  men  will  nevei:  succeed  in  attempting  to  mislead  by 
gazettes.  This  is  not  owing  merely  to  the  small  extent  of 
literary  education  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  those  men  who  exercise  an  influence  over  the  minds 
of  their  countrymen,  profess,  with  few  exceptions,  a  set  of  doc- 
trines which  may  be  termed  national.  Machiavel  has  instructed 
them  never  to  calculate  upon  the  goodness  of  human  nature  at 
the  stability  of  political  institutions,  or  to  suppose  that  governr 
ments  can  be  just  any  longer  than  necessity  compels  them  not 
to  act  tyrannically.  Ferhaps  he  has  discovered  too  many  truths, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  'teach  his  countrymen  wisdom,  has 
rendered  them  suspicious  not  only  of  the  world,  but  of  them- 
selves. These  precepts  have  so  much  the  more  prevailed, 
as  every  new  master  in  Italy  has  always,  as  it  were  naturally, 
put  them  in  practice.  The  battalions  of  Naples  fled,  but  the 
population  of  the  fields  opposed  an  armed  resistance  to  the  in- 
vaders. The  French  proclaimed  ^*  that  their  religion  should  be 
respected,  and  that,  if  they  did  not  peaceably  return  to  their 
families,  they  would  bum  their  villages.'^  The  Neapolitans 
answered,  *'  that  they  could  put  no  trust  in  those  who  had 
thrown  the  Pope  into  prison  ;  and  that  they  should  prefer 
having  their  houses  burnt,  since,  at  all  events,  they  would  have 
been  plundered."  Proqlamations  were  sent  them  promising 
*'  justice,^'  and  the  peasants  demanded  '^  hostages"  for  the 
fulfilment. 

The  provinces  raised  new  levies,  and  supplied  the  government 
¥rith  voluntary  contributions,  to  enable  it  to  carry  on  a  defensive 
war,  when  it  was  suddenlv  surmised  in  Naples  that  the  British 
ambassador  had  formed  the  project  of  driving  away  the  King 
from  his  people  Such  was  then  the  fury  of  the  Neapolitans, 
that  all  the  Queen's  courtiers,  the  foreima  legations,  and  perhaps 
the  Queen  also,  began  to  be  in  real  danger.  Alessandro  Fer- 
rari, a  Neapdyitan  cabinet  courier  charged  with  despatches  for 
Lord  Nelson,  was  awrdered  by  the  mob  on  his  arrival  at  the 
mole^  and  carried  to  the  gate  of  the  king's  palace,  the  Lazzaroni 
crying  out  that  Acton  and  all  traitors  were  to  be  discharged 
and  executed,  and  the  ancient  ministers  recalled.  It  is  less 
from  ascertained  circumstances  than  from  conjectures  on  Acton's 
chf^racter,  that  several  eye-witnesses  assert  to  this  day,  that  the 
riot  and  the  murder  were  industriously  brought  about  by  his 
agents  with  a  view  to  terrify  the  King  and  induce  him  to  quit 
N  wles :  they  say  that  the  Queen  prevailed  upon  her  husband  to 
look  out  of  the  window  at  the  corpse  of  me  murdered  man. 
La4y  Hamilton  caused  the  valuable  effects  of  the  royal  palaces 
and  museums  to  be  embarked  on  board  of  British  vesnels. 
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So  many  precautionB  could  not  be  taken  without  its  being  dis* 
covered  that  avarice  had  been  united  to  prodigality ;  for  the 
plate,  which  had  been  offered  by  private  individuals  and  by  the 
churches,  was  melted  into  bars,  and  carried  away.  They  em- 
barked soon  after  midnight,  in  the  ship  of  Nelson.  The  wind 
delayed  their  sailing,  and  the  Neapolitans  ran,  the  next  day, 
to  the  shore,  crying  out,  **  That  they  must  see  the  King — that 
they  would  have  defended  him,  or  perished  with  him.''  Hiey 
besought  him  ''  not  to  trust  to  the  English,  who,  for  the  sake 
of  keeping  Sicily,  would  have  detained  him  prisoner."  He 
did  not  shew  himself;  and  caused  it  to  be  publisned  in  the  form 
of  an  edict,  that  he  would  soon  return  with  a  powerful  army. 
From  that  time,  the  people  would  never  listen  when  the  King 
was  spoken  of;  but  uiey  continued  to  defend  their  own  inde* 
pendence  against  the  French,  and  to  execrate  all  foreigners, 
lliey  had  cdready  run  in  crowds  to  the  distance  of  eight  miles 
from  Naples,  to  depose  Mack,  who  had  returned  to  collect  the 
remnant  of  tiie  army.  He  fled,  and  afterwards  presented  him- 
self to  Championet  in  an  Austrian  uniform ;  but  he  was  declared 
prisoner  for  having  fought  in  the  dress  of  a  Neapolitan,  and 
travelled  through  Trance  on  his  parole.  It  seems,  however, 
that,  since  the  Revolution,  officers  have  thought  themselves 
bound  in  duty  to  sacrifice  their  personal  honour  to  the  interestb 
of  the  cause  in  which  they  serve ;  and  Mack  accordingly  made 
his  escape,  which  he  justified  by  a  pamphlet.  His  last  achieve- 
ment was  the  surrender  of  Ulm. 

The  French  did  not  enter  Naples  until  thirty-three  days  after 
the  king's  departure.  There  was  so  little  of  conspiracy,  or  of 
previous  comoination,  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  political 
change,  that  during  all  that  time  the  kingdom  had  remained 
without  a  government.  The  viceroy  appointed  by  the  King 
bein^  suspected  by  some  to  be  a  partisan  of  the  revolutionists, 
and  by  otners  to  be  a  traitor  like  all  courtiers,  was  unable  to 
act,  because  nobody  would  adhere  to  him.  The  municipal  ma- 
gistrates of  the  capital  had  long  had  nothing  left  them  but  the 
name.  Every  one  agreed  that  some  government  must  be  ac- 
knowledged. The  barons,  the  commons  of  the  provinces,  and 
the  citizens,  who,  since  the  suppression  of  parliaments  by  the 
Spanish  and  Austrian  viceroys,  had  been  excluded  firom  all  share 
in  the  administration,  without  smy  other  strength  than  what  was 
derived  to  them  from  their  obliterated  rights,  wished  to  found 
an  oligarchy ;  while  others  insisted  upon  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  llie  enemies  of  the  court  were  for  a  democracy ;  its 
friends  maintained  an  unlimited  despotism  :  the  various  parties 
attacked  one  another  with  declamation,  recrimination,  and 
•calumny;  while  the  great  number  of  the  prudent,  and  of  those 
who  possessed  any  influence,  feared  every  body,  and  were  averse 
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from  all  projects  whatever :  for,  in  foundinff  a  republio,  they 
foresaw  ue  consequences  which  attended  tne  French  revolu- 
tion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  approach  of  the  French 
army,  they  darcfd  no  longer  hope  to  maintain  their  monarchical 
institutions.  Public  opinion,  in  pointing  out  such  individuals 
as  appeared  capable  oi  seizing  on  the  government,  seemed  to 
invite  them  to  do  so ;  but  no  one  had  prepared  either  plan  or 
party,  and  no  one  dreamed  of  any  thing  but  his  own  safety.  The 
French  therefore  believed  themselves  secure  of  their  conquest; 
and,  as  they  advanced,  the  Lazzaroni,  who  had  nothing  to  save, 
thought  of  seizing  the  supreme  power,  and  defending  the 
national  independence. 

The  viceroy  placed  all  his  hope  in  delay,  and  signed  an 
armistice,  by  wnich  the  French  were  excluded  from  Naples, 
while  a  part  of  the  territory,  with  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
irancs,  was  granted  to  them.  Championet,  satisfied  that  he 
could  not  long  retain  possession  of  the  conquered  territory, 
despatched  commissioners  to  receive  the  money  ;  and  the  very 
sirat  of  these  officers  rendered  the  populace  of  Naples  furious. 
Meanwhile,  Count  Thum,  an  Austrian,  whom  the  Queen  had 
caused  to  be  appointed  commodore  in  the  Neapolitan  navy, 
came  up  in  a  Portuguese  vessel,  and  directed  the  setting  fire  to 
all  ships  of  war  and  gun-boats,  which  they  had  not  been  able  to 
carry  off  to  Sicily.  **  We  contemplated,"  says  one  of  their 
writers,  "in  gloomy  tranquillity,  the  flames,  which,  in  a  few 
hours,  consumed  our  treasures  and  our  hopes.  It  seemed  as  if 
all  Naples  had  at  last  become  aware  of  the  madness  of  her 
princes,  and  of  all  the  miseries  which  she  was  now  condemned 
to  suffer.''  *  Some  relate,  that  the  Queen  had  left  agents  with 
instructions  to  excite  the  Lazzaroni  to  burn  the  capital ; 
others,  with  more  reason,  refusing  to  believe  in  useless  crime3, 
ascribe  the  commotion  which  ensued  to  the  fanaticiraa  of  the 
priests,  the  desire  of  pillage,  and  the  unavoidable  consequences  of 
anarchy.  It  is  certam  that  the  burning  of  the  vessels  was  in- 
terpreted by  the  populace  as  a  signal  for  setting  fire  to  the  palaces 
of  the  nobles.  They  destroyed  more  than  they  plundered ;  they 
ran  to  provide  themselves  with  arms  from  the  castles  and  arsenals, 
and  came  back  in  order  of  battle,  vociferating,  that  they  were 
defending  their  nation  and  their  religion  ;  but  hardly  one  among 
all  the  multitude  was  heard  even  to  name  the  King.  They  ar- 
raigned and  condemned  the  guilty,  while  the  friars  pronounced 
sentence,  and  assisted  at  the  execution.  The  Duke  Molitemi, 
then  a  voung  man,  observing  that  they  had  no  chiefs,  sent  several 
of  hi^  niendS  to  mingle  among  them,  and  pretend  to  be  of  their 
party,  and  by  these  means  he  succeeded  in  inaking  himself  master 

■  ---'■  .  -      .  ^ — — 

*  Sajcglo  su  ta  Rivolusione  di  NapoH,  Milano,  First  Edition,  ISOi;  ' 
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of  the  forts.  All  the  citizens,  who  had  escaped  the  massacre, 
went  to  solicit  the  French  to  hasten  to  stop  the  torrent  of  civil 
bloodshed.  Championet  answered,  that  he  wonld  not  expose 
himself  in  a  city  of  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  in  a  state 
of  anarchy,  without  first  having  possession  of  the  fort  of  St. 
Elmo.  The  multitude  nevertheless  fought  the  French  for  three 
nights  and  two  days ;  nor  did  they  sujE^r  them  to  enter  tlie  city 
until  they  perceived  that  they  were  already  possessed  of  the  fort. 
Thus,  after  the  councils  and  the  army  of  an  independent  king 
had  been  misled  by  foreigners,  he  held  none  but  his  own  subjects 
in  suspicion  :  ana  whilst  his  people  were  still  exposing  their 
fortune  and  life  in  his  service,  ne  inspired  them  all  with  his  own 
terror ;  he  suffered  himself  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  strangers, 
who,  at  once,  burned  his  navy,  delivered  him  up  to  contempt, 
aiid  his  kingdom  to  anarchy  ;  and  the  invaders  being  intreated 
to  dissolve  a  treaty  by  which  they  were  kept  at  a  distance  from 
the  capital,  were  regarded  as  liberators  even  while  they  overset 
the  throne. — In  obedience  to  the  conqueror,  the  forms  of  de- 
mocracy replaced  the  ancient  monarchy ;  yet  in  Naples,  more 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  Italy,  the  great  proprietors,  and  the  men 
of  science,  en^a^ed  in  the  office  of  legislation,  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  me  piew  government,  and  kept  the  demagogues 
under  control.  But  for  the  bishops,  the  friars  would  have  con- 
tinued to  kindle  in  the  populace  the  fury  of  bloodshed ;  and, 
but  for  the  parish  priests,  the  insurrection,  which  was  about  to 
degenerate  mto  a  civil  war,  would  never  have  been  subdued  in 
the  provinces.  However,  every  body  till  then  had  suffered, 
and  ue  republicans  had  been  too  liberal  of  their  promises.  In 
abolishing  institutions,  which,  though  of  evil  tendency,  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  prescription  of  time  and  custom,  the  new 
government  substituted  others,  in  themselves  better,  but  which 
could  not  acquire  the  support  of  public  opinion  till  after-expe- 
rience should  have  demonstrated  their  utility.  Meanwhile 
every  one  estimated  them  according  to  his  previous  notions  and 
new  expectations.  To  please  the  poor,  the  new  administration 
abrogated  a  great  numoer  of  vexatious  impositions,  which  to 
that  time  had  answered  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  multiplying 
tax-gatherers,  spies,  and  treasury-solicitors ;  these,  finding  them- 
selves suddenly  without  employment,  augmented  the  number  pf 
the  disaffected,  and  indigent,  and  no  longer  excited  any  feeling 
but  that  of  commiseration  in  the  multitude.  At  the  same  time 
the  landed-proprietors  having  to  maintain  the  administration  and 
a  foreign  army,  the  price  of  corn  was  raised,  and  the  people 
regarded  their  governors  in  the  light  of  impostors.  Those, 
whose  love  of  liberty  had  been  enlightened  more  by  books  than 
experience,  projected  constitutions  on  the  foundation  of  the 
equality  of  rights,  even  while  they  admitted  that  a  nation  can- 
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not  exi»t  without  proprietors ;  and  the  equality  of  rights  was  the 
more  unattainable,  from  the  enormous  inequality  of  power,  in 
Naples,  where  there  are  large  landholders,  and  numberless  pau- 

?»ers,  without  either  the  habits  or  the  means  of  industry.  The 
ew  who  had  experience  warned  the  public  of  the  dangers  of 
a  theoretical  constitution,  but  could  not  avert  it;  Amongst 
these,  Vincenzo  Cuoco,  to  whom  the  Essay  (already  quoted)  on 
the  Resolution  of  Naples  is  ascribed,  joined  to  a  deep  and  com* 
prehensive  mind,  the  fruits  of  long  study  in  the  history  of 
governments.  He  was  honest  and  wise,  as  it  were,  by  nature ;' 
and  he  neither  exasperated  nor  flattered  men  by  hi^  counsels. 
Whether  Heaven  had  not  endowed  him  with  courage  equal  to 
his  genius,  or  that  foreseeing  more  cleariy  the  calamities  of  Italy, 
he  oad  been  more  forcibly  struck  by  the  dread  of  them,  he 
afterwards  became  mad,  and  is  now  less  unhappy.  He  was  at 
that  time,  with  others  like  him,  silenced  by  the  fury  of  the  two 
parties,  of  which  one  would  reform  nothing,  and  the  other  sought 
to  destroy  every  thing. 

The  Barons  of  Naples,  after  they  had  lost  the  privilege  of 
controlling  the  crown,  continued  to  exercise  the  rights  of  feu- 
dality more  intirely  than  in  other  countries ;  and  becoming  more 
and  more  objects  of  hatred  to  the  landholders  in  the  provinces, 
were  despised  by  the  court  with  impunity.  As  soon  as  they 
had,  by  the  I'evolution,  recovered  the  powers  of  government ; 
some  among  them  demanded,  *'  That  the  rights  of  feudality 
should  be  regarded  aB  inseparable  from  their  right  of  property, 
because  both  were  contemporaneously  derived  from  the  right  of 
conquest,  and  had  been  confirmed  by  the  princes  of  every 
dynasty,  which  had  successively  reigned  in  Naples.*' — ^The  De- 
mocrats, on  the  contrary,  contended :  ''  That  every  act  of  a  tyran- 
nical eovemment  is,  in  its  origin,  illegal." — ^Thus,  the  one  party 
wishea  to  keep  in  full  vigour  a  system  of  jurisprudence  incom- 
patible with  tne  opinions  of  the  age,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  ;  while  the  other,  by  a  proposition,  which  seems,  at 
first  sight,  self-evident,  was  for  rendering  all  existing  laws  im- 
practicable. The  inconvenience  of  axioms  in  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs  consists  in  their  applicability  to  the  most  opposite 
ends  ;  and  they  are  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  as  they  have 
been  generally  introduced  by  distinguished  men.  The  doctrine 
of  the  illegality  of  the  acts  of  a  tyrant,  was  proclaimed  by  Brutus 
and  Cicero,  in  the  name  of  the  senate,  -  against  the  populace, 
who  had  favoured  Caesar's  perpetual  dictatorship;  and  the 
populace  of  Paris  availed  themselves  of  it  against  the  National 
Assembly.  Such  of  the  Neapolitans  as  had  learned,  during  their 
emigration,  the  arts  of  revolutionary  logic  and  eloquence,  now 
returned  as  conquerors ;  the  more  ravoured  by  the  French,  as 
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they  alone  had  indissolably  bound  themselves  to  their  party. 
Four  or  five  of  their  number  had  succeeded,  by  means  of  calum- 
nious insinuations  at  popular  meetii^s,  in  weakening  the  public 
confidence;  for  it  was  by  playing  npon  human  credulity  and 
malignity,  that  the  French  demagogues  persuaded  the  mul- 
titude to  assist  them  in  their  projects  of  mutual  destruction, 
until  Robespierre,  by  dint  of  his  greater  skill  in  the  art  of 
calumny,  had  overcome  all  his  opponents.  Nevertheless,  the 
jacobins  of  Naples  gained  more  believers  than  followers ;  and 
they  were  too  few  in  number  to  reign  bjr  force.  Their  insults, 
their  threats,  and  their  ostentation  of  atheism,  answered  no  other 
purpose  than  to  justify  the  accusations,  and  the  approaching 
vengeance  of  the  couJrt;  whilst  the  barons,  by  refusing  to  renounce 
those  rights  of  their  own  firee  will,  which  were  about  to  be  torn 
fi'om  them  by  violence,  lost  the  opportunity  and  the  means  of 
enlisting  the  population  of  the  country,  and  of  the  provincial 
towns,  on  their  side.  The  republic  of  Naples  subsisted  only  five 
months. 

The  French,  at  first,  in  order  that  their  troops  at  that  place 
might  not  be  cut  ofi*  from  all  communication  with  the  country 
beyond  the  Apennines,  at  a  time,  too,  when  the  Roman  territories 
were  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  them,  kept  possession  of  a 
chain  of  four  hundred  miles  in  extent,  from  Naples  to  Tuscany, 
while  the  main  body  of  their  army  was  about  to  be  defeated  by 
the  Allies  in  LomlJardy.  The  Directory  had  till  then  endea- 
voured to  sell  its  conquests  in  Italy  to  their  former  masters; 
and  no  sooner  did  this  negotiation  fail,  than  a  French  commis- 
sary repaired  to  Naples,  intimating :  "  That  all  lands  belonging  to 
the  crown,  or  to  religious  corporations,  were  to  be  speedily  sold, 
and  the  money  carried  into  France."  General  Championet 
declared :  "  That  he  had -already  disclaimed  any  pretension  of  con- 
quest, and  would  never  permit  the  selling  of  any  portion  of  pub- 
lic lands,  unless  by  a  legislative  act  of  the  Neapolitans  them- 
selves, and  for  their  own  benefit  only'' — ^and  ordered  the  commis- 
sary to  quit  the  kingdom.  The  suaden  loss  of  all  Italy,  which 
the  French  sustained,  was  tlie  result  of  a  new  species  of  anarchy. 
The  factions,  which  had  ceased  to  agitate  public  places,  and  to 
disturb  the  municipalities,  wearied  with  carnage,  secretly  domi- 
neered, notwithstanding,  in  the  palaces  of  the  rulers.  Among 
the  members  of  the  Directory,  there  had  not  been  one  of  a 
superior  mind,  excepting  Camot.  It  was  he  who  had  first 
organized  the  armies,  and  conceived  the  plans  of  the  campaigns 
at  the  period  of  the  national  convention.  He  took  no  part  m  the 
interior  administration ;  Robespierre  spared  him  because  he  was 
necessary  to  him;  and  afterwards  in  the  Directory  he  alone  was 
in  earnest  in  his  persevering  endeavours  for  the  establishment  of 
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a  Republican  Constitution  in  France;  and,  at  a  yet  hter 
perioa,  in  opposing  Bonaparte,  when  he  declared  himself  Em- 
peror. But  at  the  time  of  the  Directory,  the  four  colleagues  of 
Camot  had  all  of  them  different  ends  in  view.  One  wished  to 
prolong  the  term  of  his  power ;  another  to  recall  the  monarch ; 
a  third  to  become  dictator ;  a  fourth,  who  had  no  courage  to 
attempt  what  was  attended  with  danger,  whether  he  was  a 
hypocrite  or  an  enthusiast,  fonned  the  idea  of  establishing 
theophilanthropy  in  the  world.  Four  of  them  concurred  in 
one  view,  namely,  that  of  enriching  themselves ;  while  Camot 
alone  continued  to  be,  and  is  still,  possessed  of  a  very  moderate 
fortune. 

They  thus  undermined  each  other  in  endeavouring  to  accom- 
plish their  respective  projects.  Barras,  after  the  experiment, 
which  he  executed  in  conjunction  with  Bonaparte,  of  (uspersing 
the  armed  mob,  by  which  Robespierre  was  defended,  with  cannon, 
conceived  that  the  generals  ot  the  armies  might  do  him  better 
service  than  the  chiefs  of  the  popular  factions.  Camot,  on  the 
contrary,  persisted  in  refusing  to  admit  the  military  to  any 
interference  in  the  affairs  ct  the  interior  ;  and  Barras,  with  the 
aid  of  Greneral  Augereau,  got  him  included  in  the  proscription  of 
the  18th  Fructidor,  by  which  Barthelemv  was  expelled  the 
Directory  as  a  partisan  of  the  Bourbons.  Trie  armies  then  dis- 
covered that,  after  fighting  at  first  for  their  opinions  and  country, 
they  continued  the  war  to  enrich  their  leaders,  and  to  support 
an  oligarchy  which  was  tearing  itself  in  pieces.  Their  generals 
now  aspined  to  conquest,  in  following  the  dictates  of  their  own 
individual  ambition,  rather  than  the  command  of  a  government 
which  was  able  to  do  nothing  without  them.  Not  one  among 
them,  however,  had  been  endowed  by  nature  with  liiat  asoen- 
dancy  which  enabled  Bonaparte,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six, 
to  silence  tlie  pretensions  of  leaders  proud  of  their  recent  victo- 
ries. But  he  dreaded  the  Directory,  and  was  dreaded  by  them. 
Hoche's  sudden  death,  after  the  proscription  of  the  18th  Fructi- 
dor, instigated  him  to  propose,  long  before  the  peace  of  Campo 
Formio,  the  expedition  mto  Egypt;  and  it  was  readily  ac- 
cepted*.   They  suffered  him  to  lose  himself  in  his  African  con- 

*  "  Le  terns  n'est  pas  eloign6  oOk  pour  d^truire  veritablement  rAngleterre  il  faut 
BOiu  emparer  de  I'Egypte.'* — Bonaparte's  Letter  to  the  Directory  from  Milan,  *20 
Tbermidor,  (August  lO,  17  07-) — "  S'il  arrivait  que  i  notre  paix  avec  TAngletene  nous 
fussions  oblig^  de  ceder  le  Gap  de  Bourne  £sqp6ranoe,  il  faudrait  alors  nous  emparer  de 
TEgyptc." — "  Pourquoi  ne  nous  emparerions-nous  de  I'tle  de  Malte  ?" — "  Quelle 
reaction  aurait  sur  la  Porte  notre  expedition  d'£gypte?"  I3th  September,  1797. 
These  questions  were  soon  followed  by  complaints  :  «  Je  tous  prie,  citoyens  Direc- 
teurs,  de  me  rem[dacer,  et  de  m'accorder  ma  demission.— Ma  saat6,  considdrablement 
alt6r6e,  demande  imperieusement  du  repos  et  de  la  tranquillite.  La  situation  de  moa 
ame  a  aussi  besoin  de  se  retremper  dans  la  masse  des  citoyens. — Depuis  long-temps  un 
grand  pouvoit  est  confix  dans  mes  mains ;  je  m'en  suis  servi  dans  toutes  les  circon- 

e2 
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quests,  and,  fearful  of  the  principles  of  Joubert,  sent,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief into  Italy,  General  Sherer,  a  man  of  no  repute, 
and  without  enterprise,  who,  three  years  before,  finding  himself 
unable  to  pass  the  Alps,  had  resigned  the  broken  remnant  of  his 
army  to  Bonaparte. 

Championet  was  recalled  from  Naples  to  be  tried  at  Cham- 
berry  ;  and  Macdonald,  his  successor,  hastened  to  the  support 
of  Sherer  in  Lombardy.  On  his  return  through  the  south  of 
Italy,  already  in  a  state  of  insurrection  and  famine,  he  gathered 
together  all  the  French  detachments  dispersed  in  the  different 
towns  besieged  by  the  Austrians ;  he  beat  the  enemies,  and  still 
advanced,  and  accomplished  one  of  the  most  skilful  marches 
recorded  in  military  annals.  At  the  Trebbia,  however,  after 
two  days'  carnage,  he  was,  either  from  his  own  fault  or  that  of 
his  officers,  forced  by  Souvaroff  to  fly  for  shelter  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Genoa ;  for  fourteen  thousand  men  under  General 
Montrichard,  in  consequence  of  an  ill-arranged  counter-march, 
did  not  arrive  before  the  second  day  of  the  battle  ;  and  he  was 
moreover  obliged  to  take  up  his  ground  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  greatest  part  of  his  cavalry  was  posted  on  a  spot  where 
it  received  the  fire  of  the  Russians  without  being  able  to  move. 
The  plain  was  marshy,  after  more  than  four  weeks'  rain,  and 
the  rain  continued  while  they  were  fighting.  The  greatest  fault 
ascribed  to  Macdonald  was,  that,  after  the  French  had  been 
beat  on  the  Adige  and  on  the  Adda,  in  consequence  of  their 
army  of  the  south  being  at  too  great  a  distance,  he  aspired, 
notwithstanding,  to  the  honours  of  victory,  and  did  not  wait  for 
Moreau,  who  was  already  at  Genoa  on  his  way  to  replace 
Sherer.  Perhaps  he  was  forced  to  give  battle ;  but  the  truth  of 
this  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover ;  for  bein^  myself  at  that 
battle  with  a  regiment  of  Italian  light-horse,  I  heard  so  many 
contradictory  assertions  and  reasons,  sustained  with  equal  heat 
on  both  sides,  that  I  remained  undecided.  After  a  victory, 
nobody  reasons,  and  every  one  attributes  a  portion  of  the 
success  to  himself;  and,  after  a  defeat,  every  one  displays 
his  ingenuity.  General  Moreau  said,  "  Having  constantly 
carried  on  tne  war  in  the  open  fields  of  Germany,  I  hardly 
know  whether  I  should  have  been  equally  successful  in  a 
mountainous  country."  —  Macdonald  causea  an  apology  un- 
worthy of  the  leader  of  an  army,  to  be  published  in  a  Paris 
Gazette. 
There  remained  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  a  French  garrison 

stances  pour  le  bien  de  la  patrie  ;  tant  pis  pour  ceux  qui  ne  croient  point  i  la  vertu,  et 
qui  ix>urraient  avoir  suspect^  la  mienne.  Ma  recompence  est  dans  ma  conscience  ct 
dans  Topinion  de  la  posterity.*' — Passeriano,  le  4  Vendimiarc,  An.  5.  (September 
23, 1707.) 
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at  Capua,  one  at  Oaeta,  and  another  at  the  Fort  of  St.£lmo,  about 
1600  men  in  all.  The  allied  forces,  with  the  troops  collected  in 
Sicily,  were  about  to  land.  The  main  defence  of  the  republic  con- 
sisted in  the  national  guard,  in  which  citizens  of  all  descriptions 
enlisted  to  maintain  their  independence,  as  they  had  before  done 
for  the  cause  of  their  king.  Cardinal  Ruffo  made  the  Calabreze 
believe  that  he  had  been  oiosen  Pope ;  and  in  spite  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Naples  having  excommunicated  him  for  the  imposture, 
he  found  behevers  enough  to  enable  him  to  subdue  a  large  city, 
and  give  it  up  to  pillage.  The  assurance  of  plunder  augmented  his 
army,  and  having  burned  a  second  city,  and  put  to  the  sword  all 
its  inhabitants  who  refused  to  join  him,  his  followers  became 
flushed  with  carnage,  and  as  they  advanced,  multiplied  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  become  masters  of  the  capital.  Their  ferocity 
compelled  the  national  guard  to  employ  desperate  means  of  re- 
sistance ;  and  Nicol6  Martelli  assembled  a  council  of  war,  in 
which  it  was  agreed  not  to  trust  to  the  terms  offered  by  an 
ecclesiastic,  whom  they  considered  as  an  apostate  at  once  from 
God  and  his  country.  They  set  fire  to  their  ammunition,  and 
buried  themselves  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  fort  of  Vigliena. 
RufFo^s  army,  composed  of  banditti  and  fanatics,  and  preceded 
by  friars,  inspired  the  populace  of  Naples,  and  the  soldiers  sent 
by  different  powers  to  restore  the  fugitive  sovereign  to  his 
throne,  with  the  contagious  lust  of  cruelty.  Ladies,  celebrated 
for  their  court  influence,  and  for  the  scandal  which  their 
charms  excited,  rode  forth  to  meet  them,  followed  by  their 
servants  and  lovers.  Fires  were  lighted  in  the  public  squares 
to  bum  the  prisoners ;  and  women,  who  came  to  supplicate  for 
their  husbands  and  sons,  were  cast  into  the  flames.  Whether 
from  compassion  for  so  populous  a  city,  or  dread  of  the 
arrival  of  a  French  fleet,  and  the  desperate  resistance  offered 
during  nine  days  by  the  republicans  besieged  in  two  of 
the  forts  of  Naples,  the  Cardinal  suggested  to  Captain  Foote, 
commander  of  the  English  forces  in  the  Bay,  the  neces- 
sity of  offering  them  a  capitulation  ;  he  represented  that  they 
refused  to  treat  with  an  ecclesiastic ;  that  his  means  were  in*- 
sufficient  to  reduce  a  determined  and  obstinate  people,  and  he 
wished  the  English  oflSicer  to  try  what  he  could  do  by  offering 
to  listen  to  the  terms  they  might  have  to  propose.  The  Cardinal 
made  the  same  request  to  tlie  Russian  officers,  who,  with 
Micheroux,  general  of  the  royal  army,  effectually  conducted  the 
treaty,  by  which  those  forts  were  given  up  to  the  allies,  on  con- 
dition that  the  lives,  the  liberties,  and  properties  of  all  individuals, 
whatever  their  past  political  conduct  might  have  been,  should  be 
preserved  inviolate.  The  convention  was  ratified  by  Ruffo, 
whom  the  King  had  appointed  Vice-Roy  of  the  kingdom.  The 
French  still  retained  possession  of  Fort  St.  Elmo,  and  were  ad^ 
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mitted  on  both  sides  ajs  guarantees  of  the  convention ;  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Salerno,  the  Bishop  of  Avellino,  and  General 
Micheroux,  were  given  up  to  the  French  commandant  as  hosta- 

fes.  Admiral  Nelson,  on  his  arrival,  found  those  clauses  Ail- 
lled,  by  which  the  forts  were  occupied  by  the  allies ;  but  he  never- 
theless declared  null  and  void  those  which  stipulated  the  general 
amnesty.  The  French  commander  of  St.  Elmo,  whose  name  was 
Mejan,  in  order  to  obtain  terms  more  advantageous  to  his  troops 
and  to  his  own  interest,  sent  back  the  Kin^s  hostages,  and  gave 
up  together  with  them  some  of  the  Neapolitans  who  had  fought 
and  bled  for  his  countrymen  in  the  fort.  On  his  return  to  France, 
the  infamy  which  pursued  him,  compelled  the  Directory  to  have 
him  tried  by  a  court-martial  for  cowardice  and  treasonable 
practices  ;  and,  whatever  might  have  been  the  degree  of  his  euilt 
and  of  his  punishment,  his  name  has  never  since  been  heard  of. 
The  prisons  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  were  filled  in  a  few  weeks 
with  40,000  citizens.  *    ' 

A  Junta,  of  the  King's  nomination,  knowing  that  he  was  always 
without  any  decided  opinion,  delayed  bringing  these  prisoners  to 
trial,  in  hopes  that  he  might  be  inclined  towwls  moderate  coun- 
sels, especially  as  the  Queen  remiained  in  Sicily.  Meanwhile  the 
Russian  legation  protested  against  the  infraction  of  a  compact 
offered  and  accepted  on  behalf  of  their  sovereign.  The  English 
oflBicers  disclaimed  any  participation  in  the  murders  that  were 
about  to  be  perpetrated,  and  were  almost  in  open  mutiny.  Cap- 
tain Foote  urged — "  Tlwit  he  had  signed  the  capitulation  wiUi  the 
s^reement  of  the  oflBicers  of  the  Allied  Powers,  who  were  un- 
doubtedly authorized  to  enter  into,  and  sign  such  conventions ; 
and  which,  once  signed,  must  be  executed,  or  an  evident  breach 
of  faith  incurred  on  the  part  of  that  nation  which  should  break  a 
solemn  engagement,  made  by  themselves,  in  which  the  lives  and 
properties  of  men  were  concerned,  who  mi^ht  have  chosen  to 
sacrifice  their  existence,  rather  than  have  yielded,  at  discretion, 
to  those  firom  whom  little  mercy  was  to  be  expected.  The  very 
name  of  an  English  o£Bicer,  acting  for  his  country,  was  esteemed 
sufficient  for  the  security  of  all  mat  is  dear  to  men." — Moreover, 
the  republicans,  by  virtue  of  that  capitulation,  had  delivered  to 
Captain  Foote  all  the  English  whom  they  had  made  prisoners. 
Lord  Nelson  sent  him  on  service  to  some  distance  from  Naples. 
Captain  Troubridge  however  declared,  that  "  he  never  would  be- 
come the  perpetrator  of  the  vengeance  of  the  Queen,^  and  ordered 
a  vessel  to  sail,  which  landed  some  of  the  proscribed  at  Toulon. 


*■  **  There  are  upwards  of  forty  thousand  families  who  have  relations  conned.  If 
some  act  of  oblivion  is  not  passed,  there  will  be  no  end  of  persecution/'*— Captain 
Troubridgc's  Letter.    Sec  Soutbey's  Life  of  Nelson,  An.  1700. 
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The  ships  were  daily  incumbered  with  new  prisoners,  tied,  floe* 
ged,  wounded,  stripped  of  their  clothes  by  tne  mob,  and  brought 
before  the  King  and  Lord  Nelson.  They  were  crowded  almost  to 
suffocation  during  the  night ;  and  during  the  day  they  were 
scorched  by  the  sun.  It  is  stated,  but  neither  supported  by 
documents,  nor  contradicted  by  subseouent  writers,  tnat  a  great 
number  of  republicans  were  discovered,  because,  on  his  arrival  in 
the  bay,  Nelson,  by  a  proclamation,  promised  security  to  all  those 
who  had  in  any  manner  committed  uiemselves  during  the  revolu- 
tion, provided  they  declared  their  names  and  places  of  abode.  * 
Towards  the  middle  of  July,  some  prisoners,  confined  on  ship- 
board, wrote  to  the  English  admiral,  reminding  him  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  brought  about  the  capitulation,  yet  without 
any  allusion  to  his  own  proclamation :  "  We  have  now  been  lying 
twenty-four  days  in  this  road,*'  they  say,  "  bereft  of  every  ming 
necessary  to  existence ;  we  have  nothing  but  bread  to  eat ;  we 
drink  nothing  but  putrid  water,  or  wine  mingled  with  sea-water, 
and  have  nomin^  but  the  bare  planks  to  sleep  on.  Our  houses 
have  been  plundered,  and  we  can  receive  no  assistance  from 
thence,  and  the  greater  part  of  pur  relations  have  been  either  im- 
prisoned or  murdered.  On  board  this  transport  there  are  five 
Eersons  sick  of  an  infectious  fever.  We  capitulated,  and  we 
ave  put  the  articles  of  the  capitulation  to  which  we  were  bound, 
religiously  into  execution.  We  are  persuaded  that  all  our  suffer- 
ings are  unknown  to  your  Excellency,  and  to  His  Majesty :  your 
honour  and  his  clemency  being  engaged  for  our  deliverance."— :- 
Lord  Nelson  wrote  on  the  margin :  ''  I  have  shewn  your  paper  to 
your  gracious  Kang,  who  must  be  the  best  judge  of  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  his  subjects.** — ^The  King's  answer  was :  "  That 
the  Junta  would  speedily  submit  to  his  sanction  a  project  of  a  law 
for  state  trials." — ^The  prisoners  then  prepared  to  petition  again, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  judged  according  to  the  existing  laws 
of  the  kingdom  ;  when  one  of  them,  who  had  undertaken  to  write 
the  lives  of  the  Italian  warriors  and  statesmen  of  old  f,  (his  name 
was  Lo  Monaco)  said  :  "  I  never  met  with  any  prince,  but  Julius 
Caesar,  who,  when  in  prison,  had  acted  otherwise  than  like  a 
fool :  now  Ferdinand  is  the  slave  of  the  English ;  let  us,  there- 
fore, be  wiser  than  he,  and  die  without  further  complaint.*'— The 
King,  lest  he  might  hurt  the  feelings  of  his  naval  officers,  sailed 
from  Sicily  in  one  of  his  own  frigates  ;  but  on  his  arrival  in  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  "  he  immediately  hoisted  his  standard  on  bosgrd 
Lord  Nelson's  ship,  where  he  remained  with  all  his  ministers."  % 


*  Helen  M.  Williams's  Sketches,  vol.  I.  Letter  XVII.  tdit.  An.  1801. 
t  Vite  degl'  illnstri  Italiafti,  per  Francesco  Lo  Monaco.  3  vols, 
t  Lord  Nelson's  despatches  to  the  Admiralty,  in  the  London  Gazette  of  August  1 7tb, 
1790- 
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The  Junta,  on  the  ground  that  a  conquered  people  can  obey 
no  laws  but  those  of  the  conqueror,  proposed  "  to  subject  to 
trial  only  those  individuals  whose  demeanour  might  have  been 
criminal  before  the  arrival  of  the  French." — From  the  first  con- 
ferences held  on  this  question.  Lord  Nelson  had  laid  down  as  a 
maxim :  "That  whoever  had  served  the  republic  was  a  traitor** — 
and  consequently  justified  the  breach  of  the  convention  on  the 

f  round — "  that  a  king  ought  never  to  capitulate  with  rebels/* — 
'he  English  ambassador  observed,  "  that  his  government  having 
engaged  with  all  the  Allied  Powers  to  eradicate  all  revolutionary 
doctrines  from  Europe,  he  could  not  countenance  the  fulfilment 
of  a  capitulation  which  opposed  the  views  of  the  coalition/' — 
Acton,  having  previously  promised  Captain  Foote,  "  that  the 
most  obnoxious  republicans  only  should  be  confined  during  the 
very  unsettled  state  of  the  kingdom,'*  in  his  quality  of  prime 
minister,  insinuated  to  the  King  :  "That  the  Lazzarorii,  having 
constantly  supported  His  Majesty,  would  be  offended  by  an 
amnesty  granted  to  rebels,  and  officers,  who  had  acted  with  the 
blackest  ingratitude  towards  his  Sicilian  Majesty's  bounty;  and 
that  moreover,  the  capitulation  ought  to  be  retracted  for  the 
purpose  of  leaving  more  latitude  to  the  royal  clemency.*'— 
Cardinal  RufFo  contended,  "  that  when  public  faith  is  wilfully 
disregarded,  the  prince  can  no  longer  expect  public  confidence 
or  gratitude  for  his  mercy  ;  and  that  faction  and  war  having  but 
too  often  urged  the  beggars  of  Naples  to  anarchy  and  pillage  in 
the  name  of  the  King,  it  was  now  worse  than  useless  to  ^ve  up 
the  noblest  blood  of  the  nation  to  the  passions  of  the  populace.*' 
Upon  this  Lady  Hamilton  asked  him  "  Whether  he  had  not  also 
friends  or  relations  among  the  traitors  ?'* — "  We  are  all  traitors,** 
replied  the  Cardinal :  and  he  never  ceased  to  importune  Lord 
Nelson  until  he  obtained  from  him  in  writing  the  reasons  for  his 
conduct.  His  Lordship  therefore  wrote  i  "Rear- Admiral  Lord 
Nelson,  who  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  on  the  24th  of  June, 
with  tlie  British  fleet,  found  a  treaty  entered  into  with  the 
rebels ;  which,  he  is  of  opinion,  ought  not  to  be  carried  into 
execution,  without  the  approbation  of  His  Sicilian  Majesty, 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  and  Lord  Keith.*' — A  week  after.  Admiral 
Keith,  who  succeeded  Earl  St.  Vincent  in  the  Mediterranean, 
wrote  to  Nelson :  "  Let  the  King  return  on  any  terms  that  are 
tolerable:  and  were  his  Majesty  to  grant  solid  privileges  to  his 
people,  it  certainly  would  be  better  to  govern  free  men  than 
slaves." — But  the  suspicion  of  treachery,  thrown  by  Lady 
Hamilton  upon  RufFo,  became  a  certainty  in  the  mind  of  Lord 
Nelson,  who  entreated  Fei'dinand  to  send  him  away.  The  King 
answered  :  "  That  although  the  Cardinal  had  not  strictly  ad- 
hered to  the  spirit  of  his  instructions,  he  could  not  supersede 
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him  without  danger." — I  have  reported  the  opinions  of  the  prin^ 
cipal  actors  on  tnis  occasion,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
display  the  character  and  views  of  each. 

Kuno  repaired  to  Rome  ;  and  historians,  whose  object  was  to 
-vindicate  either  the  court  or  Lord  Nelson,  or,  as  one  of  them  pro- 
fesses, "to  do  away,  if  possible,  what  democrats  for  bad  purposes 
have  Euaserted,'**  justified  the  breach  of  the  capitulation,  by 
insinuating,  "  that  the  Cardinal  was  bribed  by  the  rich  traitors 
besieged  in  the  two  forts,** — which  is  an  absurdity :  for  the  coun- 
trymen aud  relations  of  the  individuals  executed,  have  often,  at 
different  times  and  in  various  pamphlets,  exposed  the  character  of 
the  Cardinal,  and  summoned  him  to  account  for  the  blood,  but 
in  no  one  instance  for  the  money  of  their  friends.  This  man  was 
induced  to  throw  away  his  reputation  and  talents  by  an  idea  that 
he  was  bom  for  great  undertakings.  Pius  VI.  had  appointed  him 
treasurer  of  the  church,  but  to  get  rid  of  him,  he  made  him  a  Cardi- 
nal ;  because,  by  his  new  schemes  of  finances,  he  totally  ruined 
them.  While  me  French  marched  victoriously  towards  Rome, 
RuiFo  and  a  few  other  dignitaries,  by  their  own  authority,  con- 
trived an  armament,  the  result  of  which  was  that  Bonaparte 
lost  an  hundred  men,  and  was  thus  entitled  to  seil  peace  at  a 
dearer  rate  to  the  Pope.  On  the  death  of  Pius,  he  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  tlie  banditti,  and  called  them  the  Catholic  army, 

frobably  in  the  hope  that  the  Cardinals,  on  the  election  of  a 
^ope,  in  the  actual  condition  of  Italy,  would  feel  the  necessity 
of  giving  their  suffrages  to  a  warrior ;  and,  by  his  success  at 
Naples,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  might  become  the  ruler  of  a 
court,  where  the  only  thing  dreaded  was,  the  presence  of  a  native. 
Age  and  disappointment,  and  the  utter  contempt  he  experienced 
from  friends  and  foes,  taught  him  that  obscurity  and  silence 
would  be  the  only  atonement  acceptsible  to  heaven  and  man.  He 
therefore  devoted  his  leisure  to  mechanics  and  meditation,  and 
fancied  himself  a  Christian  philosopher. 

The  Junta,  during  seven  weeks,  applied  in  vain  for  some 
royal  enactment,  in  order  to  proceed  with  the  trials  of  the  pri- 
soners. A  letter  from  Admiral  Keith,  had  already  warned  the 
King  "  to  keep  it  in  mind,  that  if  a  reverse  of  fortune,  in  favour 
of  France,  should  take  place  in  Piedmont,  he  might  lose  the 
golden  opportunity  of  settling  his  kingdom  upon  a  rational 
foundation.'' — "I  can  see,"  added  Lord  Keith," the  French 
troops  by  thousands  marching  along  the  Riviera  di  Genoa."  The 
Neapolitan  court  aitended  to  this  advice,  only  until  the  battle  of 
Novi,  and  the  death  of  Joubert.  assured  the  temporary  possession 
of  Italy  to  the  Allies,  and  delivered  the  Queen  and  her  courtiers 


•  Letter  from  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Clarke  to  Capt.  Footc. 
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from  their  terror  of  retaliation.  They  enacted  two  edicts,  in  one 
of  which  the  King  declared :  "That,  as  he  had  nbveb  lost  hia 
kingdom,  such  of  his  subjects  as  had  endeavoured  to  impose  a  ca- 
pitulation upon  his  admission,  were  rebels."  The  other  edict  in- 
timated: "That  by  virtue  of  the  ri^ht  he  had  acquired  in  ris- 
CONQVERIN6  his  dominions,  (as  if  it  were  possible  to  conquer 
that  which  has  never  been  lost)  the  Kin^  suppressed  certain  im- 
munities which  the  barons  and  their  feudal  estates  had  hitherto 
enjoyed.''  The  Junta  perceiving  that  revenge  and  confiscation 
were  the  only  real  objects  of  the  persecution,  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  them,  either  quietly  to  immolate  their  fellow-citizens,  or 
to  give  themselves  up  a  useless  sacrifice  together  with  them,  all 
its  members,  except  one  named  Fiore,  abdicated ;  and  were  sup- 
plied by  others,  who  were  sent  on  purpbse  from  Sicily.  The 
injustice,  which  seems  to  have  been  enforced  by  the  blind 
necessity  of  a'  war  at  once  foreign  and  domestic,  and  by  the 
want  of  discipline  of  such  a  number  and  description  of  comba- 
tants, was  subsequently  justified  by  the  cold-blooded  calcula- 
tions of  lawyers.  To  ground  their  sentences,  they  derived  from 
the  two  royal  edicts  the  following  legal  acts  : — 

"  Whoever  may  have  filled  offices  in  the  executive  council,  or 
in  the  legislature  of  the  republic. ^^ — **  Whoever  may  have  assisted 
at  the  demolition  of  the  statue  of  Charles  the  I  lid.,  or  at  the  plant- 
ing of  the  tree  of  liberty  in  the  public  squaresJ* — "  Whoever  may 
have  been  present  at  ike  national  feasts,  where  the  people  tore  to 
j^c€S  certain  royal  and  British  flags  taken  by  the  national  guard 
m  battle." — "  Whoever  may  have  opposed  the  Catholic  army  of 
t/ie  Cardinal  Vice-Roy,  or  persisted  in  fighting  when  the  vessel, 
carrying  the  King,  was  perceived  off  "Naples:* — "Whoever, 
during  the  republican  government,  may  have  written  or  preached 
a^inst  his  Majesty  or  his  Majesty^ family." — "Whoever,  by 
his  professed  adherence  to  the  republic,  may  have  shewn  his  treason- 
able purposes  against  monarchy,  and  his  impiety  against  religion." 
— "Whoever  may  have  repelled  by  force,  or  fired  from  the 
windows  on  the  loyal  subjects  who  formerly,  at  the  departure  of 
his  Majesty,  and  lately,  at  the  approach  of  the  Catholic  army,  at- 
tacked the  houses  of  individuals  obnoxious  to  their  legitimate 
master." — Is  to  be  committedfor  high  treason,  and  punishable  with 
death.  Every  man  in  the  kingdom  was,  by  this  law,  amenable 
to  trial ;  and,  by  the  last  artide,  the  pillage  and  fury  on  which 
the  Lazzaroni  at  this  time  were  so  ferociously  bent,  were  sanc- 
tioned, and  brought  forward  to  aggravate  the  legal  bloodshed  of 
the  tribunal.  The  law  continues — "Whoever  may  have  be- 
longed to  regular  meetings  or  clubs,  without  having  pledged  him- 
self' by  any  oath,  shall  be  punished  with  fifteen  years*  banishment 
and  confiscation." — "  Whoever  may  have  subscribed  to  regular 
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meetings  or  clubs,  mid  have  taken  any  oath,  although  he  thereby  « 
signed  his  capital  sentence  with  his  own  hand,  yet  his  Majesty  out 
of  clemency  condemns  him  only  to  perpetual  banishment  and  con-^ 
Jiscation,**  On  being  banished,  they  delivered  to  the  tribunal 
this  declaration :  **  In  conformity  with  the  royal  enactment  an- 
nexed in  the  acts  of  the  grand  criminal  court,  I  hereby  pledge  my- 
self by  my  signature,  atid  bind  myself  by  oath,  on  peril  of  being 
lawfully  put  to  death  as  an  outlaw  ana  enemy  of  the  crown,  in  case 
of  my  contravention,  with  impunity  to  every  one  who  shall  kill  me, 
to  transport  myself  forthwith,  out  of  this  city,*  and  remove  to  a 
distance  from  the  royal  dominions,^*  It  happened  that  some  after 
having  delivered  this  bond,  were  tried  again  and  condemned  to 
death.  The  law  concludes — "  The  Jidfee*  ought  to  recommend  to 
royal  mercy  such  individuals  as  hid  lent  their  services  to  the  republic 
for  the  support  of  their  families,  provided  they  should  be  indicted 
of  no  one  of  the  aforesaid  acts,"  On  the  motion  of  Guidobaldi, 
one  of  its  new  members,  the  Junta  determined  that,  instead  of 
paying  the  executioner  by  the  head  according  to  custom,  it 
would  be  more  economical  to  give  him  a  gross  sum  in  advance, 
and  engage  his  service  for  a  twelvemonth. 

No  feeung  so  powerfully  disposes  men  to  resign  themselves  to 
death,  as  that  of  the  loss  of  all  hope  of  obtaining  justice  on 
earth.  Some,  in  the  belief  that  they  shall  elsewhere  find  a  more 
equitable  judge ;  others,  in  the  certainty  of  an  uninterrupted  re- 
pose,  oppose  courage  to  oppression,  indulging  (perhaps  reason- 
ably) the  expectation  of  preventing  the  present  gratification,  and 
exasperating  the  succeeding  remorse  of  their  enemies.  For,  the 
Neapolitans,  endowed  as  tikey  are  by  nature  with  a  restless  and 
ardent  imagination,  poor  and  rich,  learned  and  illiterate,  scep- 
tics, and  churchmen  (both  the  conscientious  and  the  profligate), 
old  men  enfeebled  by  age,  and  females  warm  with  youthful 
prospects  of  a  life  of  enjoyment,  almost  all  ascended  the  scaffold 
with  equal  serenity.  Eleonora  Fonseca,  condemned  for  her 
writings,  said  to  those  who  were  to  suffer  with  her,  on  their  way 
to  the  place  of  execution,  ''that,  calling  to  mind  her  relations, 
she  regretted  having  received  more  of  a  literary  education  than 
was  conducive  to  the  welfere  of  families/' — "  Nevertheless," 
she  added,  '*  as  the  fruit  of  my  studies,  I  have  learned  not  to 
set  too  high  a  value  on  life ;  and  she  ascended  the  scaffold, 
pronouncing  with  feminine  pride  : 

"  Audet  viris  concurrere  virgo." 

Cirillo,  an  eminent  physician,  who  for  many  years  had  attended 


•  In  the  Italian :  **  SfiaUnre  da  questa  citili/ 
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the  Queen,  and  the  English  ambassador,  on  being  in  the  name 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  Lord  Nelson,  assured  of  mercy  if 
he  asked  his  Majesty's  pardon,  answered  the  King's 'attorney, 
"  Tell  them  that  i  pity  them  all."  Italy  lost  at  that  time  several 
individuals  who  had  grown  grey  in  the  diffusion  of  science;  and 
almost  all  the  promising  youth :  amon^  others, Vincenzo  Russo,the 
most  eloquent, and  most  virtuous  of  his  countrymen.  He  flattered 
himself  with  the  idea  of  bringing  to  a  state  of  perfection,  beings 
perishable  by  nature,  and  inhabitants  of  a  globe  subject  to  peri- 
odical revolutions,  where  reproduction  springs  from  destruction : 
and  this  very  error  of  supenor  minds  the  more  evidently  displays 
our  common  imbecility. 

The  generous  portion  of  the  nobility  then  also  perished,  cut  off 
in  the  fu>wer  of  tneir  hopes :  for  although  the  fathers  had  enslaved 
themselves  by  their  indolence,  the  children  were  taught  by  the 
late  calamities  of  their  country  that  by  the  use  of  arms,  and  the 
participation  in  administering  public  affaixs,  the  aristocracy  of  a 
nation  can  alone  hope  to  oppose  both  domestic  and  foreign  des- 
potism. The  lower  classes  throughout  the  rest  of  Italy  still  re- 
member their  liberties  by  traditions  preserved  even  in  their  public 
buildings  and  churches ;  and  the  overthrow  of  their  govern- 
ments inspired  them  with  the  desire  (which  has  been,  and  will 
be  long  the  only  cause  of  their  animosities  and  consequent 
slavery)  that  all  their  cities  should  become  again  so  many  free 
states.  The  Lazzaroni  alone  had  never  heard  of  popular  rights, 
except  against  the  holy  inquisition,  which  not  even  Philip  the 
Second  could  establish  at  Tfaples.  Their  climate  prevents  them 
from  feeling  man]^  wants,  and  gives  them  the  means  of  satis- 
fying them  with  little  labour.  Idleness  maintains  them  in  su- 
perstition and  vice,  inducing  them  to  plunge  desperately  into 
commotions,  and  to  withdraw  from  them  as  suddenly  from  love 
of  inaction.  They  were  most  happy  under  an  absolute  govern- 
ment, which  every  where  is  more  prone  to  punish  the  public 
virtues  of  the  highest,  than  the  crimes  of  its  lowest  subjects. 
Some  of  the  writers  of  the  time  have  registered  the  number, 
others,  the  names  of  the  condemned  ;  and  though  they  do  not 
always  agree,  it  appears  that  there  was  scarcely  a  noble  house 
which  had  not  beheld  the  public  sale  of  a  part  of  its  property, 
and  the  execution  or  banishment  of  at  least  one  of  its  members. 
Of  nine  families  there  remained  none  but  the  children  and 
women.  In  two  more,  only  the  old  men  survived,  and  their 
race  is  now  extinct.  Those  bishops,  who,  in  the  old  disputes 
between  their  sovereigns  and  the  see  of  Rome,  had  supported 
the  royal  cause,  and,  after  the  King  fled,  exhorted  the  people 
to  submit  peaceably  to  the  dispositions  of  Providence,  were 
by  the  opposite  principles  of  the  church  and  the  court,  tried. 
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and  condemned  to  different  punishments,  and  two  of  them 
executed  as  guilty  of  trea9on«  both  against  the  pope's  supremacy^ 
and  the  legitimacy  of  the  monarch.  Two  brothers,  one  iifte^in, 
the  othei:  twelve  years  old,  were  also  condemned  to  death ;  and 
upon  the  entreaties  of  their  mother,  the  king's  attorney  told 
her  that  he  could  spare  one  of  them,  and  bade  her  choose — she 
did  not  choose.  He  was  a  Sicilian,  named  Speziale,  filling  at 
once  the  offices  of  chief  justice  and  public  accuser,  and  waa  a 
man  endowed  with  such  a  power  of  dissimulation,  that  whenever 
he  could  not  elicit  any  evidence  at  the  bar,  he  invited  the  prisoners 
into  his  private  chambers,  shed  tears  for  their  sufferings^  pro- 
tested before  the  Almighty  that  he  accepted  that  place  in  order  to 
save  some  of  them — complained  of  the  cruelty  of  the^  Queen — 
offered  them  means  of  escape ;  and  if,  trusting  to  human  sym- 
pathy, they  disclosed  their  opinions  and  feelings,  he  answered : 
*'  You  have  said  too  much,  and  unhappily  for  both  of  us,  the  law 
ought  to  be  fully  execiuted.^' — Some  were  strangled  in  the  sub- 
terraneous dungeons,  with  friars  about  them^  to  learn  under  pre- 
tence of  confession,  the  name  and  abode  of  their  accomplices. 
Many  suffered  sentence  to  be  pronounced  without  attempting  a 
defence,  lest  they  should  commit  their  relations  :  others  refused 
to  answer  the  interrogatories  of  the  judges  ;  and  Manthone^  war 
minister  of  the  republic,  being  provoked  and  insulted  by  them, 
uttered  only  these  words — "  Ho  capitolatQ," 

The  first  man  executed,  two  montlis  before  the  establishment 
of  the  grand  criminal  court,  and  even  before  the  arrival  of  the 
King,  was  Prince  Francesco  Caracciolo,  admiral  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan navy,  who,  by  seventy  years  of  active  life,  had  kept  off  the 
torpor  under  which  Italian  patricians  are  apt  to  languish ;  and  to 
the  experience  of  his  profession,  he  added  the  acquirements  of  a 
man  of  science.  He  had,  at  first,  followed  the  court  to  Sicily, 
and  returned  to  Naples  with  the  King's  permission,  who 
cautioned  him  not  to  mix  in  the  affairs  of  the  republic.  Yet  he 
conceived  himself  bound  to  resume  the  command  of  a  flotilla  of 
gun-boats,  the  only  remains  of  the  ships  of  war,  lest  the  French 
should  put  into  it  officers  of  their  own  nation ;  and  when  the 
Allies  attacked  Naples,  he  attempted  to  drive  out  the  British 
squadron  from  the  island  of  Procida.  A  price  was  put  upon 
his  head,  and  he  was  carried  before  Nelson,  who  directed  a  court 
martial  to  proceed  summarily,  and  "  report  to  him  what  punish- 
ment the  prisoner  ought  to  suffer."*  Count  Thum,  who  had 
formerly  burned  the  Neapolitan  navy,  was  one  of  those  foreign 
adventurers  intriguing  for  the  favours  of  princes,  ai^d  everywhere 
jealous  of  native  merit ;  and  although  the  prisoner  alleged  that 

•  Lord  Nelson's  first  order  to  Commodore  Count  Thum,  June  agtb,  1709* 
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Thurn  was  hie  known  enemy,  it  was  he  who  assembled  the  couit^ 
martial  of  Neapolitan  officers  on  board  the  flag-ship  of  Lord 
Nelson,  and  was  appointed  its  president.  The  bearer  of  the 
sentence  found  the  English  admiral  seated  in  his  cabin,  between 
Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton,  and  hearing  that  Caracciolo 
had  been  condemned  to  banishment  and  confiscation,  he  ordered 
the  sentence  to  be  revised  :  the  punishment  being  then  commuted 
to  perpetual  imprisonment,  he  desired  them  to  revise  it  again. 
This  is  the  statement  of  two  naval  officer8,who,  although  then  at 
Naples,  were  not  ocular  witnesses  ;  the  only  historian  by  whom 
this  transaction  is  related  with  impartiality,  has  made  use  of  such 
cautious  expressions  in  this  place*,  that  1  can  neither  admit  nor 
reject  the  circumstance  of  the  revision  of  the  two  sentences.  The 
trial  began  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  Nelson  soon  after 
noon  signed  the  sentence,  and  ordered  the  criminal  to  be  hanged  f ; 
who,  dreading  rather  the  manner  of  his  death,  than  the  end  of 
his  life,  demanded  to  be  shot  as  an  officer,  or  beheaded  accord- 
ing to  the  privileges  of  his  forefathers.  The  English  admiral 
answered,  "  Tliat  he  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  a  judgment  fairly 
pronounced  by  the  officers  of  the  country." 

After  these  words  he  walked  up  and  down,  agitated  and  silent ; 
and  while  he  appar^itly  tried  to  nush  in  his  breast  the  presenti- 
ment of  the  stain  infficted  on  his  reputation,  Lady  Hamilton  was 
present  at  the  execution.  The  Italian  sailor  who  was  ordered  to  pass 
the  rope  round  the  neck  of  the  admiral,  hesitated  and  bent  forward 
as  if  desirous  to  kiss  bis  hand.  "  Let  me  die  alone,'' said  Caracciolo, 
and,  while  he  expired.  Lady  Hamilton  wiped  her  eyes.  Her  en- 
dowments, both  physical  and  intellectual,  lutd  urged  ner  to  struff^le 
from  her  veiy  inmncy  to  rise  by  means  of  those  expedients  to  which 
every  individual  must  inevitably  have  recourse  whose  ambition 
is  infinitely  above  his  circumstances.  She  had  been  at  first 
a  menial  servant  in  London ;  next  a  wandering  girl,  lost  to 
virtue  :  at  last,  devoid  of  shame,  she  lent  the  admirable  beau- 
ties of  her  person  as  a  model  to  academies  of  painters,  until  she 
became  the  concubine  of  a.  youn?  militsury  man ;  and  was  no 
sooner  raised  from  penury,  than  she  gave  a  loose  to  that  indis- 
cretion which  afterwards  brought  her,  through  anguish,  luxury, 
and  contempt,  into  the  ^rave,  in  the  same  helpless  indigence  in 
which  she  was  bom«  Her  lover,  distressed  with  debt,  sold  her 
to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  a  man  far  advanced  in  years,  and  am- 
bassador at  Naples ;  he  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  fine  arts,  of 

♦  "  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton  were  in  fhc  ship  ;  but  Nelson,  it  it  affirmed, 
saw  no  one,  except  his  own  officers."  Sontfaey's  Life  of  Nelson,  an.  1799-^It  is  affirmed 
in  Harrison's  Memoirs  of  Nelson, "  written  under  Lady  Hamilton's  eye  at  Merton." — 
Foote's  Vindication,  page  72. 

t  Lord  Nelson's  second  order  to  Commodore  Count  Thurn,  June  agth,  1700- 
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which,  by  the  elegance  of  her  taste,  and  her  long  intercourse 
with  painters  and  sculptors,  she  had  gathered  a  correct  know- 
ledge ;  so  that,  by  flattering  his  taste,  irritating  his  affection, 
threatening  to  part  with  him  out  of  regard  for  his  character,  and 
affecting  to  be  pursued  by  the  advances  of  an  illustrious  per- 
sonage, she  succeeded  in  becoming  at  once  the  wedded  wife, 
and  the  most  useful  assistant  of  the  British  ambassador.  She 
ingratiated  herself  with  the  Queen,  by  the  nature  and  violence 
of  those  indulgencies  which  in  the  lowest  and  highest  ranks 
are  alike  irritated  by  absolute  want  and  reckless  promsion ;  and 
ungovemed  by  the  fear  of  public  opinion,  the  character  and 
morals  of  both  were  closely  assimilated.  The  most  private 
correspondence  of  the  Xing  was  betrayed,  and  sent  over  to  the 
British  ministers.  Not  being  educated  with  a  due  sense  of 
honour.  Lady  Hamilton  conceived  herself  bound  to  sacrifice  it, 
not  only  to  the  policy  of  her  husband's  employers,  but  also  to 
the  gratification  of  all  the  passions  of  a  scandalous  court.  She 
was  believed  (and  perhaps  not  unjustly)  to  be  an  adulterous 
wife  ;  for  the  delight  of  bloodshed  does  not  tempt  the  weaker 
sex,  without  the  utter  corruption  of  the  two  best  instincts  of 
our  nature,  modesty  and  sympathy,  with  which  women  seem  to 
be  liberally  endowed,  in  order  that,  by  becoming  tender  wives 
and  mothers,  they  might  soften  the  ferocity  of  men.  Lady  Ha- 
milton did  not  quit  the  vessel  till  she  saw  Caracciolo  hanged ; 
she  sent  twice  to  know  when  he  was  to  be  taken  down  &om 
the  fore-yard-arm  ;  she  went  again  in  a  barge  at  the  approach 
of  night  to  see  him  thrown  into  the  sea ;  then  she  wrote  to  as- 
sure the  Queen''  that  even  the  remains  of  her  Majesty's  enemy 
were  no  more  to  be  seen.*'  Thirteen  days  afterwards  the  King 
walking  on  the  deck  with  Nelson,  exclaimed  suddenly,  with  a 
yell  of  horror, "  Vien !  Viener — ^The  old  man's  corpse,  erect  breast- 
high  above  the  waves,  was  seen  floating  towards  the  ship ;  the 
shot  which  had  been  attached  to  the  feet  for  the  purpose  of 
sinking  it,  not  being  sufficiently  heavy.  Two  sailors,  without 
any  person  having  ventured  either  to  approve  or  to  reprimand 
them,  picked  up  their  admiral's  corpse,  ana  carried  it  to  a  church 
for  interment. 

Perhaps  I  deceive  myself;  but  I  conceive  that  great  men  in 
their  public  capacity,  whatever  be  their  virtues  or  vices,  are 
more  uian  is  generally  ima^ned  under  the  irresistible  impulse  of 
past  events  unknown  to  memselves,  and  that  they  are  equally 
blind  to  the  consequences  which  are  to  follow.  When  the 
silently  increasing  corruption  of  many  generations  has  collected 
itself  till  it  is  ready  to  burst  in  a  torrent  on  the  heads  of  pos- 
terity, every  social  compact  is  violated,  and  force  taking  the 
place   of  justice,  engenaers  sudden  convulsions.    This  was,  in 
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fact,  the  case  of  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. — 
The  spirits  of  men  bewilder  themselves  more  rapidly  in  the 
violent  agitation  between  the  hope  and  fear  of  change;  the 
astonishment  caused  by  unforeseen  effects  hides  their  causes 
from  observation:  every  one  feels  that  tranquillity  can  return 
only  with  justice ;  every  one  sees  it  according  to  his  own  opinion, 
interest,  and  passions ;  and  every  one  knows  that  no  law  can  be 
established  but  by  force.  Then  follows  the  conflict  of  opposing 
forces  :  the  utility  of  the  permanent  end  seems  to  justify  the 
iniquity  of  the  temporary  means  ;  and  while  all  must  have  recourse 
alike  to  violence,  the  wisest  play  the  fool,  and  the  most  magnani- 
mous seek  in  vain  to  escape  the  contagion  of  crime.  The  origin 
of  Nelson's  misfortune  was  the  right  assumed  by  the  Belligerent 

f)Owers,  of  interfering  by  dictation  in  the  domestic  government  of 
breign  states.  And  smce  this  practice  is  now  adopted  as  the 
basis  of  the  international  law  of  Europe,  and  it  is  about  to  be  put 
in  full. execution,  it  was  perhaps  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  con- 
sequences which  twenty  years  ago  it  has  produced  at  Naples. 
This  interference  was,  before  the  French  revolution,  limited  to  the 
assisting  the  sovereign  or  the  people,  in  their  mutual  differences, 
by  diplomacy  adid  machinations  ;  and  did  not  extend  to  the  dic- 
tating or  breaking  of  covenants  between  the  prince  and  the  nation. 
It  is  impossible  but  that  his  utter  ignorance  of  the  country  and  his 

Srejudice  in  favour  of  the  factions  for  which  he  is  interested,  must 
rive  every  foreign  officer  to  the  commission  of  acts  of  injustice; 
and  he  perpetrates  them  with  so  much  more  violence,  as  he  acts  upon 
a  plan  adopted  by  his  own  government,  indifferent  alike  to  the  gooid 
or  bad  fortune  oi  a  country  which  it  has  no  pretension  to  keep  by  the 
right  of  conquest.  Captain  Troubridge  was  astonished  tnat  the 
Neapolitan  people  had  no  idea  of  any  thing  but  revenge,  without 
perceiving  tnat  the  lust  of  revenge  of  the  Queen  and  her  foreign 
courtiers  was  countenanced  by  the  British  forces.  Other  females, 
bred  in  prostitution,  have  influenced  the  character  of  other  great 
men;  but  Lady  Hamilton  would  never  have  tarnished  the 
memory  of  Nelson  with  the  blood  of  so  many  innocents  uselessly 
shed,  if,  at  the  time  he  was  acquainted  with  her,  she  had  not 
been  the  wife  of  an  English  ambassador. 
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Charles  Theodore  Korner  was  bom  at  Dresden  oa  die  ^rd 
of  September,  1791-  His  father  was  Judge  of  Appeals  for  the 
Electorate  o£  Saxony,  and  his  mother,  daughter  to  Mr.  Stock,  a 
respectable  artist  of  Leipsic,  now  deceased.  He  was  so  weak  and 
sickly  during  his  earlier  years,  that  it  became  necessary  to  pay  the 
greatest  attention  to  the  state  of  his  health,  and  to  avoid  precipi- 
tating the  progress  of  his  education.  He 'therefore  passed  tlie 
greater  part  of  ois  time  in  the  open  air ;  either  in  a  neighbouring 
garden  along  with  boys  of  his  own  age,  or,  during  the  summer<« 
months,  in  a  vineyard  with  his  parente  and  sister.  With  many 
branches  of  instruction  he  became  acquainted  later  than  most  other 
youths,  not  being  of  the  number  of  those  children  who  flatter  the 
vanity  of  their  parents  by  the  display  of  premature  talent.  He 
gave,  however,  even  in  the  years  of  childhood,  manifest  indications 
ef  tenderness  of  heart,  combined  with  firmness  of  purpose,— of 
stedfast  attachment  to  those  who  had  gained  his  affections,  and  of 
a  fancy  easy  to  be  excited.  As  his  health  improved,  the  powers  of 
his  mind  besan  to  develope  themselves.  It  was  a  difBcult  matter 
to  command  his  attention  ;  but,  when  it  was  once  fixed,  he  was 
found  very  quick  of  apprehension.  He  had  less  inclination  and 
ability  for  the  learning  of  languages,  than  for  the  study  of  history, 
political  and  natural,  and  of  the  mathematics.  His  constant  anti- 
pathy to  the  French  language  became  the  more  remarkable,  in 
proportion  as  he  made  greater  advances  in  other  tpngues  both  an- 
cient and  modern. 

From  being  habituated  to  a  variety  of  gymnastic  exercises  during 
his  earlier  years,  he  acquired  strength  and  agility  of  body,  and 
passed  for  a  lively  dancer,  a  courageous  horseman,  an  expert  swim- 
mer, and,  above  all,  a  dextrous  fencer.  His  eyes,  ears,  and 
hands,  partook  of  the  same  happy  organization,  and  his  external 
senses  were  constantly  exercised  oy  the  activity  of  his  mind.  Mean- 
while his  intellect  was  proportionably  cultiva^,  and  he  made  con- 
siderable advances,  not  only  in  the  delineation  of  mathematical 
figures,  but  in  landscape-painting.  In  the  study  of  music,  his 
tidents  were  developed  in  a  higher  degree.  He  had  already  made 
some  process  on  the  violin,  when  the  guitar  more  strongly  attracted 
bis  attention,  of  which  instrument  he  ever  continued  to  be  fond. 
With  his  cittern  upon  his  arm,  he  indulged  in  the  idea  of  being 
transported  back  to  the  times  of  the  Troubadours.  He  was  suc- 
cessful in  the  composition  of  many  little  pieces  for  this  instrument, 
as  well  as  for  the  vcice ;  and  his  execution  was  correct  and  aui- 
maied.  For  poetry,  however,  he  was  destined  to  feel  a  predominant. 
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bias  from  liis  teuderest  years.  But  his  father  considered  it  a  duty 
to  tolerate  rather  than  encourage  the  first  poetical  attempts  of  his 
son.  He  entertained  too  him  an  idea  of  tlie  art,  not  to  watch 
with  peculiar  care,  lest  that  which  might  be  only  a  mere  propensity 
should  be  mistaken  for  genuine  talent. 

Schiller  and  Goethe  were  the  favourite  poets  in  the  house  of 
Komer^s  parents,  and  the  ballads  of  the  former  were  in  all  proba^ 
bility  the  first  poetical  compositions  which  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  reading. 

About  the  middle  of  his  seventeenth  year,  he  quitted  his  father^s 
house,  and  studied  partly  at  the  Cross-school  at  Dresden,  and 
partly  under  private  tutors.  Among  these  was  Dippold,  after- 
wards the  historian,  who  died  too  early  for  the  interests  of  science, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  professorship  at  Dantzic. 

The  art  of  mining  happened  to  attract  EomeFs  youthful  atten- 
tion, and  in  the  summer  of  1808  he  commenced  the  study  at  Frey- 
berg  under  very  favourable  circumstances.  Werner,  intendaiit  of 
mines,  was  a  friend  of  his  father^  and  treated  the  son  with  peculiar 
kindness.  -  Of  the  other  teachers,  Professor  Lampadius  was  very 
attentive  to  him.  He  met  with  a  flattering  reception  from  the 
most  respectable  families,  and  his  habit  of  contracting  an  ac- 
quaintance with  such  young  men  as  interested  him,  pTO\*ed  of 
iiii vantage  there :  for,  just  at  that  time,  there  was  an  assemblage  of 
highly*gifted  and  well-educated  young  chemists  and  mineralogists 
at  the  Mining  Academy  in  that  town. 

At  first  Kdmer  pursued  the  practical  part  of  his  profession  with 
great  ardour :  he  shunned  no  toil,  and  speedily  familiarized  himself 
with  the  peculiarities  of  a  miner^s  life.  Tnis  he  depicts  with  the  most 
glowing  colours,  in  the  poems  which  he  composed  about  that 
period.  By  degrees,  the  pleasing  ideas  which  he  had  cherished' 
yielded  to  a  less  attractive  reality;  and  the  more  powerful  incentives, 
whieh  the  auxiliary  sciences  to  mining,  presented,  seduced  him  from' 
the  practical  part.  He  now  occupi^  nimself  chiefly  with  miner- 
alogy and  chemistry,  collected  fossils,  explored  the  mountainous 
regions  in  the  neighbourhood,  drew  diagrams,  and  made  chemical 
experiments :  Werner  and  Lampadius  beheld  with  satisfaction  the^ 
pn^ess  of  their  pupil. 

Dresden  is  but  a  short  distance  from  Fr^berg,  and  thus  he  was 
frequently  able  to  share  in  the  festivities  of  his  family.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  daughter  of  a  deceased  friend,  Mr.  Kunze  of  Leipsic, 
had  been  entrusted  to  his  father,  and  K5mer  thus  obtained  a  second' 
sister.  His  presence,  of  course,  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  on  the 
celebration  of  her  nuptials,  which  were  solemnized  with  a  Mr.  Von 
Einsiedel  of  Gnandstein ;  and  the  ceremony,  which  took  place  at' 
Leipsic,  was,  after  the  old  fashion,  attended  with  all  those  mirthful* 
accompaniments  which  are  tempered  to  the  joyous  hours  of  youth. 
The  account  of  the  poet^s  life  from  which  we  sketch  this  abridge- ' 
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meiit,  was  written  bj  lii^  father,  who  dwells  with  complacencjr  on 
the  invitation  which  his  son  reo^ved  to  pass  some  cays  at  the 
Duchess  of  Courland^s  at  Lobichau,  near  Altenburg,  and  on  the 
intimacy  of  his  own  family  with  the  aforesaid  Ducliess. — It  is  added 
that  young  Korner,  as  godson  of  her  Grace,  received  what  in 
German  is  called  splendid,  but  what  in  plain  English  we  should 
call  useful  presents,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his  studies. 

In  the  summer  of  I8O99  ne  undertook  a  tour  into  Upper  Lusa-^ 
tia,  which,  though  accomplished  on  foot,  was  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing him,  according  to  his  fond  tather^s  account,  to  the  particular 
notice  of  a  great  many  illustrious  German  Counts,  whose  names 
are  too  little  known  to  us  to  trouble  our  readers  with  repeating 
them.  What  is  much  more  interesting  in  the  history  of  the  youth, 
he  became,  from  this  period,  deeply  ingrossed  with  strong  and  de- 
terminate feelings  of  religion.  ''^  Little,^^  says  his  paternal  bio*- 
grapher,  ^*  would  any  one  have  su^Kcted,  m>m  his  exterior  ap* 
pearance,  that  the  idea  of  a  Pocket-book  for  Christians  should  have 
originated  with  him.^  In  Germany,  we  suppose,  this  is  meant ;  for 
the  Christian  Lady^s  Pocket-book,  an  idea  not  materially  different 
from  Eorner'^s,  has  long  been  sold,  for  two  shillings  a  number*  in 
England. 

Kbmer^s  academic  career  at  Freyberg  terminated  in  the  summc^ 
of  1810 ;  and  he  was  at  first  desirous  to  continue  his  studies  at  TiU 
bingen,  principally  with  the  view  of  attending  Eielmeyer.  Some 
time  after,  however,  he  decided  in  favour  of  tne  newly  established 
college  of  Berlin,  which  offered  a  comtdnation  of  advantages  for 
the  furtherance  of  his  scientific  pursuits.  Nor  was  Leipcdc  to  be 
entirely  neglected,  as  bein^  the  oirth-place  of  his  father,  the  re- 
sidence of  many  of  his  friends  and  relatives,  and  provided  with 
well-qualified  teacfaelrf  in  the  several  branches  of  his  studies.  As 
the  lectures  at  Freyberg  terminated  too  late  to  allow  of  bis  attend- 
ing the  commencement  of  the  summer  course  at  Leipsic,  he  de- 
voted the  int^mediate  time  to  travelling. 

The  evening  amusements  at  Lobichau  consisted  pardy  of  e3Ctem«- 
porary  essays  m  compositicm.  A  lady  of  talent,  in  the  train  of  the 
Duchess  of  Courland,  a  physician,  and  an  artist,  wa-e  Komer^s 
associates  in  furnishing  the  ^^  Tea-table  Contributions ;""  which 
were  only  intended  to  be  circulated,  in  manuscript,  among  the 
members  of  the  society.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Korner  first  ap^ 
peai'ed  before  the  world  in  the  character  of  an  author,  by  causing 
a  collection  of  his  poems  to  be  printed,  under  the  title  of  ^*  Buds."^ 
He  studied  history  and  philosophy  with  assiduity ;  devoted  sevend 
hours  of  the  day  to  anatomy;  became  a  member  of  an  aesthetic 
society,  and  of  the  Macaria,  an  association  instituted  for  the  culti^ 
vation  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  for  social  recreation ;  established  a 
poetic  club  ;  was  a  welcome  guest  in  the  houses  of  the  first  people**, 
and  was,  at  the  same  time,  esteemed  a  kind  companion  in  the  cirde 
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of  lively  youths,  who  were  not  subjected  to  the  trammels  of  a  citi- 
sei>^s:lite.  It  may  be  easily  conceived  that,  in  opposing  those  who 
endeavoured  to  curb  him,  lie  allowed  of  no  infringement  upon  his 
honour— that  his  zeal,  in  behalf  of  his  friends,  was  unbounded,  and 
that  he  did  not  always  submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  higher  autho- 
rities of  the  college. 

In  Berlin,  where  he  arrived  about  the  Easter  of  1811,  he  devoted 
himself  to  lectures  on  philosophy  and  history.  His  studies 
were,  however,  interruptea  by  a  terlian  ague,  which  attacked  him 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  continued  ior  several  weeks,  during 
which,  a  succession  of  relapses  left  him  much  debilitated.  A  Jour- 
ney being  recommended,  he  passed  a  month  at  Carlsbad  with  his 
parents ;  after  which,  he  was  desirous  to  proceed  to  the  parts  about 
the  Rhine,  and  to  Heidelberg.  But  his  father  was  hostile  to  the 
•spirit  which  then  predominated  in  most  of  the  German  universities, 
and  felt  anxious  to  guard  his  son  from  the  danger  of  such  connec- 
tions. His  father  also  expected  great  advantages  to  accrue  from  a 
residence  at  Vienna,  on  many  accounts.  Besides  a  residence  in  the 
capital,  he  reckoned  largely  upon  the  intimacy  of  the  Prussian  mi- 
nister, and  the  ambassador  William  Von  Humboldt,  with  whom  he 
bad  been  closely  connected  for  several  years.  He  hoped  much,  for 
his  son,  from  the  celebrated  scholar  Frederick  Schlegel,  on  account 
of  their  former  friendship. 

With  August  1811,  being  tlie  time  of  Komer'^s  arrival  at  Vien- 
na, commenced  that  period  of  his  existence  which  decided  his  fu* 
lure  fate.  Here  he  found  himself  in  a  new  world,  in  the  prime  of 
youth,  enjoying  the  happiest  state  of  mind.  Witliout  neglecting 
the  advantages  of  cultivated  society,  or  renouncing  its  nobler  en- 
joyments, as  they  occurred,  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
to  serious  studies.  He  now  indulged  his  propensity  for  poetry ; 
knowing  that,  even  if  he  were  reduced  to  extremities,  the  informa- 
tionhe  pad  acquired  at  Freyberg  would  assure  to  him  an  independent 
subsistence.  The  object  of  his  father  was,  that  he  should  aspii-e  to 
the  formation  of  an  illustrious  character ;  for  such  only  did  he  con- 
eider  qualified  to  exert  the  privileges  of  a  poet  Korner  also  was 
aware  of  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  his- 
tory, and  of  learning  the  ancient  and  modem  languages.  The 
former  study  presented  a  strong  collateral  inducement — the  amass- 
ing of  materials  for  dramatic  composition. 

His  first  productions,  "  The  Bride""  and  "  The  Green  Domino,'* 
consisting  of  only  one  act  each,  and  written  in  Alexandrines,  were 
performed  at  Vienna  in  January  1812,  with  much  applause.  "  The 
Watchman,''  a  fiarce,  succeeded.  Korner  now  turned  his  attention  to 
tragical  and  impassioned  subjects.  A  tale,  by  Henry  Von  Kleist,  was, 
with  some  alterations,  wrought  into  a  drama,  of  three  acts,  entitled 
*^  Toni ;"  and,  shortly  after,  he  composed  a  tragedy,  in  one  act, 
called  "  The  Expiation."    He  now  considered  himself  qualified  to 
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yenture  on  dramatiziDg  the  stoiy  of  <*  Zriny,"^  the  Hungarian  Le- 
onidos.     *^  Hedwig,"*  a  very  gloomy  drama,  and  ^*  Rosamond,^  a 
tragedy,  founded  on  Enghan  history,  followed  next  in  order.     The 
last  of  his  first-rate  theatrical  works  was  ^*  Joseph  Heidrich,^  the 
plbt  of  which  was  an  incident  of  real  life — the  saicrifice  of  a  braye 
Austrian  subaltern,  who  devoted  himself  to  death  for  his  lieutenant. 
In  the  intervals  between  these  compositions,  he  found  leisure  for 
the  production  of  three  comic  pieces :  ^^  The  Cousin  from  Bremen,^ 
**  Tne  Serjeant,^    and    "  The  Governess  C  besides  two  operas, 
**  The  Fisherman's  Daughter,  or  Hate  and  Love,^  and  *'  The 
Four  Years'  Post"  (the  plots  of  which  were  borrowed  from  some 
little  poems) ;  and  an  opera,  '^  The  Miners,"  which  he  had  begun  at 
an  earlier  period.     One  part  of  an  opera,  ^^  Th*  Return  of  Ulys- 
ses," which  he  had  destined  for  Beetnoven,  was  also  finished;  and 
the  plans  of  other  greater  and  lesser  pieces  already  formed.     The 
short  space  of  fifteen  months  would  have  been  by.no  means  suffi- 
cient for  the  production  of  so  many  works,  had  he  not  become 
master  of  an  easy  versification,  acquired  by  early  and  ocHistaht  prac- 
tice.    The  search  after  historical  materials,  and  the  designing  of 
the  plot,  always  cost  him  the  most  time.     For  the  execution  of  an 
extensive  work  he  required  only  a  few  weeks;  utter  seclusion, 
however,  and  unintermitted  exertions,  were  indispensable.     A  sum- 
mer retreat  which  he  chose  at  Doblingen,  an  agreeable  village  near 
Vienna,  was  well  suited  for  his  purpose. 

His  productions  were,  in  general,  as  favourably  received  as  he 
could  possibly  have  desired ;  but  the  public  approbation  was  most 
strongly  testified  on  the  first  representation  of  ^'  Zriny  "  The  poet 
was  called  for,  which  is,  in  Vienna,  a  very  rare  occurrence.  The 
commendation  also  of  individual  critics  was  very  encouraging  to 
him ;  and  especially  that  of  Groethe,  which  reached  him  from  a  re^ 
mote  quarter,  and  under  whose  direction,  ^^  The  Bride,^  ^^  The 
Green  Domino,"  and  *^  The  Expiation,"  were  got  up  with,  porticur 
lar  care,  and  very  favourably  received  at  Weimar. 

Vienna  fully  realized  all  the  expectations  which  both  the  father  and 
son  had  formed  of  it,  and  even  far  exceeded  them.  The  charms  with 
which  he  was  environed,  and  the  treasures  of  art  which  this  capital 
ijontluned,'  occasioned  to  young  Komer  a  diversity  of  enjpy.ment. 
The  gay  world,  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  ip  which  he 
sooQ  fr)und  himself  quite  at  home,  contributed  to  increase  his  hap- 
piness. Far,  however,  from  relaxing  through  indulgence,  his  act- 
ive mind  only  received  thereby  additional  mcentives  to  exertion. 
He  owed  much,  not  only  to  his  intimacy  with  Humboldt  and 
Schlegel,  but  also  to  his  mtercourso  with  the  literary  characters 
who  frequented  the  houses  of  the  w^U-known  and  adm;red  poetess, 
Caroline  Pichler,  and  Madam  Von  Pereira. 

But  it  was  love  that  chiefly  preserved  him  from  being  led  astray 
\)y  the  allurements  of  a  seductive  capital,  at  an  age  too  when  the 
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buoyancjr  of  youth  is  at  its  height  An  amiable  young  woman,  in 
a  refined  rank  of  society,  attracted  him  by  her  cnarms)  both  per^ 
sonal  and  intellectual.  His  parents  came  to  Vienna^  and  approved 
tlie  object  of  their  son'^s  choice. 

In  all  Germany  there  is  but  one  post  which,  by  securing  to  a 
poet  independence,  allows  him  a  full  field  for  the  exercise  of  his 
talent ;  and  this  fell  to  the  share  of  young  Korner.  His  appoint- 
ment of  Court  Dramatist  at  Vienna  wjis  a  result  of  the  approbatictti 
with  which  the  public  had  received  bis  dramatic  productions,  espe^ 
cia%  "  Zriny.'' 

Kcimer  hiuj,  for  some  time,  formed  the  resolution  of  becoming  a 
soldier,  to  fight  for  the  deliverance  of  Germany :  when,  therefore, 
the  Prussian  pro||^ation  was  issued,  nothing  could  induce  him  to 
abandon  his  purpose.  He  left  Vienna  on  the  1/ith  of  March,  1818, 
strongly  recommended  to  several  distinguished  individuals  in  the 
Prussian  army.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  Bi'estau,  Major  Von 
Liitzow  was  tnere,  raising  thefree^rorps,  called  afi:er  his  ni^me.  At 
his  invitation,  many  youths  and  men  of  cultivated  minds  flocked  to 
his  head-quarters,  and  Komer  added  himself  to  their  number  on 
the  19th  of  March,  in  the  above  year,  A  few  days  after  his  en- 
rolment, Liitzow'^s  free  corps  was  solemnly  consecrated,  in  a  village 
church,  not  far  from  Zobten.  The  following  passage,  on  the  sub- 
ject, occurs  in  Korner's  letters : — 

"  After  a  hymn  had  been  sung  (a  choral  song  which  Korner  had  him- 
self composed),  the  minister  of  the  place,  Peters  by  name,  delivered  an 
energetic  and  comprehensive  discourse — no  eye  remained  unmoistened. 
After  this,  he  tendered  to  us  the  oath,  that  we  would  spare  neither  our 
blood  nor  possessions  in  fighting  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  of  our  coun- 
try, and  of  our  religion,  and  that  we  would  go  forward  cheerfully  to 
meet  victory  or  death — We  swore !  He  then  sunk  upon  his  knees,  and 
prayed  God  to  bestow  a  blessing  upon  his  own  warriors.  By  heaven, 
-it  was  a  moment  in  which  everv  breast  burned  with  the  desire  of  a  death 
so  hallowed — e^ry  heart  throbbed  with  the  devotion  of  a  hero.  The 
war-oath,  dictated  with  gravity,  and  repeated  by  all  over  the  swords  of 
the  officers,  and  the  hymn,  "  Our  God  is  a  strong  hold,'*  &c.  made  an 
end  of  this  noble  solemnity.'* 

•  To  such  hardships  as  the  infantry  service  would  bring  witli  it 
Korner  was  sufficiently  inured  by  his  mineralogical  excursions, 
'and  he  had  also  prepared  himself  for  it  by  the  practice  of  shooting. 
He  devoted  himself,  with  ardour,  to  the  scrupulous  performance  of 
his  duty.  When  it  was  required,  he  shunned  no  danger,  nor  per- 
sonal sacrifice ;  and,  in  gay  society,  his  presence  always  heightened 
the  enjoyment,  owin^  to  hjis  good-humour  and  social  talents.  In 
letters  and  poems  which  he  wrote  about  this  time,  there  occur  fre- 
quent indications  of  a  presentiment  of  approaching  death,  which, 
liowcvcr,  appeared  to  she<l  no  gloom  over  his  mind  ;  •  but,  with  a 
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free  and  courageous  spirit,  he  undertook  every  enterprise  which 
the  moment  presented,  or  his  duties  required  of  him. 
•  In  his  leisure  hottrs  he  employed  himself  principally  in  the  com- 
position of  warlike  songs.  He  expected  much  from  their  musical 
effect ;  and  several  of  his  pieces  received  their  metrical  form  in 
adaptation  to  certain  simple  and  energetic  melodies,  with  which  he 
had  been  particularly  taken. 

Shortly  after  his  joining  the  corps,  the  place  of  first  yager 
became  vacant,  and  the  voices  of  his  brothers-in-arms  appoilited 
him  to  fill  it  up.  He  escorted  Major  Von  Petersdorf,  who  com- 
manded the  infantry  of  the  corps,  on  an  expedition ;  and  received 
orders  to  invite  the  Saxons  to  a  participation  in  the  approaching 
struggle.  This  journey  brought  him  to  DresdciSia  week  oefore  the 
free  corps  entered  it  Here  he  saw  those  belonging  to  him  fbr  the 
last  time,  and  received  the  paternal  benediction  on  his  under- 
taking. 

Major  Von  Roder,  a  friend  of  his  father'*s  in  the  service  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  who  afterwards  fell  at  Culm,  while  leading  on  his 
l>attalion,  happened  to  be  then  stationed  at  the  licad-quarters  of 
General  Von  Winzingerode.  He  was  very  denrous  of  having 
Komer  with  him ;  but  the  latter  remained  constant  to  his  earlier 
attachments,  and  followed  Liitzow's  corps  to  Leipsic,  where  on  the 
24*th  of  April  he  was,  by  the  voice  of  his  comrades,  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

His  corps  now  became  strong,  and  was  employed  against  tlie 
rear  of  the  hostile  army,  that  they  might  embarrass  its  operations. 
An  atteilopt  was  made  by  Major  Von  Liitzow,  on  the  26th  of 
April,  to  press  on  by  Scopau  across  the  Saal  towards  the  Harz ; 
but  scarcely  had  they  passed  the  river,  when  they  learned  that- a 
body  of  Fretach  troops,  under  the  Vice-King,  was  moving  into  that 
part  of  the  country  which  the  free  corps  would  have  been 
obliged  to  traverse  before  they  reached  their  destination.  The 
only  means,  therefore,  offulfiUing  their  instnlctions,  Which  lay  open 
to  them,  appeared  to  be  to  approach  some  of  the  allied  regiments 
which  were  posted  lower  down  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and 
either  to  act  in  concert  with  them,  or,  employing  their  sfation  as  a 
point  d'apputi  to  lend  their  assistance*  to  such  innabitants  of  North 
Germany,  as  were  ready  to  throw  off  a  foreign  yoke. 

Major  Von  Liitzow  led  his  troops  througn  Uessau,  Zerbst,  and 
Havelberg,  into  the  country  about  Lenzen.  From  this  place,  con- 
ducted by  General  Count  Von  Wallmoden,  they  crossed  tne  Elbe  to 
attack  the  enemy,  who  were  posted  to  the  north-west  of  Danneberg. 
This  attack  took  place  on  the  ISth  of  May,  at  the  Gohrde,  when  a 
sfharp  engagement  ensued.  The  French  were  driven  back,  and  the 
assailants  succeeded  in  their  attempt.  The  General,  however, 
thought  it  better  not  to  follow  up  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  and 
Major  Von  Liitzow  was  debarred  at  the  moment  from  accom- 
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plishing  his  intention  of  galling  tlie  eiiemj,  who  were  in  the  rear  of 
the  GeneraFs  troops. 

.  About  thi6  time  the  infantry  of  Liitzow^s  corps  remained  in- 
active, which  circumstance  was  particularly  irksome  to  Komer,  wha 
eave  vent  to  his  feelings  on  tlie  occasion  in  a  ppem  which  occurs  in 
the  *^  Lyre  and  Sword.**^  But  his  energies  were  soon  called  into 
action.  On  the  24th  of  May,  he  followed  the  cavalry  to  Stendal, 
as  a  member  of  the  commission  chosen  by  the  Commander-in-chief 
to  engage  the  civil  authorities  of  Westphalia  to  co-operate  in  the 
Qctive  object  of  military  organization ;  ana  he  learned  on  the  28tli  of 
May,  while  engaged  m  this  service,  that  Major  Von  Liitzow  was 
determined  upon  making  an  incursion  into  Thuringia  on.  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  ^|^orner  earnestly  solicited  permission  tp  accom- 
pany him,  offering  to  serve  in  the  cavalry.  His  request  was  granted, 
and  the  Major  nominated  him  his  adjutant,  from  the  regard  he 
entertained  for  him,  and  the  pleasure  he  derived  from  his  society. 

Their  march  continued  lor  ten  days,  through  Hall)erst'adt, 
Eisleben,  Biittstadt,  and  Sclilaitz,  to  Plaucn,  not  without  some 
danger,  as  the  enemy's  corps  were  dispersed  in  every  direction, 
but  also  not  without  satisfactory  results.  Information  was  collected, 
military  stores  captured,  and  expresses  taken,  who  were  charged 
with  letters  of  importance.  This  bold  conduct  excited  attention, 
and  irritated  the  enemy.  An  order  was  in  consequence  issued  by 
the  French  Emperor,  that  of  all  those  who  had  taken  part  in 
this  hazardous  enterprise  not  a  man  was  tp  be  spared,  that  the 
example  of  their  fate  might  deter  others. 

Wfiile  at  Plauen,  Major  Von  Liitzow  had  received  what  he 
considered  official  intelligence  of  an  armistice.  Not  expecting  to 
enooijinter  an^  impediments,  he  chose  the  shortest  road  to* join  tike 
infantry  of  his  corps,  having  received  from  the  hostile  commanders 
the  most  positive  assurances  of  the  safety  of  his  attempt ;  and  he 
marched  without  molestation  along  the  highway  as  far  as  Kitzen,  a 
village  in  the  vicinity  of  Leipsic.  Here  he  was  surprised  to  find 
himself  surrounded  by  a  numerous  band  of  the  enemy,  who  ma- 
nifested hostile  intentions.  Kbrner  was  sent  forward  to  demand  aa 
explanation.  Instead,  however,  of  vouchsafing  an  answer^  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party  struck  at  him ;  and  the  attack  was 
made  on  all  sides  in  the  twilight,  upon  three  squadrons  of  Liitzow's 
cavalry,  before  they  had  time  to  draw  a  sabre. 

The  first  stroke,  which  Komer  a)uld  not  ward  off,  as  he  had,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,  approached  the  hostile  leader  without 
drawing  his  weapon,  wounded  him  severely  in  the  head ;  a  second 
which  he  received  was  but  slight.  He  fell  backward,  but  inune-* 
diately  recovered  himself,  and  his  horse  conveyed  him  safely  into 
the  nearest  wood.  Here  he  was  endeavouring  to. bind  up  his 
wounds,  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  his  comrades,  when  he 
4escried  9.  troop  of  the. pursuing  enemy  riding  up  towards  him. 
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His  preachce'  of  mind  did  not  desert  him,  but  he  shouted  into 
the  depth  of  the  wood,  with  a  strong  voice,  ^^  Fourth  squadron, 
advance  V^  The  enemy  stopped  short— drew  back — ^and  left  him 
time  to  bury  himself  deeper  in  the  thicket 

The  pain  of  h^s  wound  was  violent,— his  strength  began  to  fail, 
and.  all  nope  of  escape  was  nearly  extinguished.  He  heard  from 
time  to  time  the  enemy  still  in  pursuit,  who  were  exploring  the 
wood  at  no  great  distance  from  him. .  He  afterwards  fell  asleep, — 
and,  upon  awaking  next  morning,  found  two  peasants  standing 
beside  liim,  whoproffered  their  assistance.  For  this  timely  succour, 
he  was  indebtea  to  certain  of  his  comrades,  who,  while  making 
their  escape  through  the  wood  on  the  precedingnight,  had  dis- 
covered the  two  countrymen  by  a  watcn-fire.  Iftese  men,  being 
interrogated  by  Liitzow  s  horsemen  as  to  their  principles,  were  con- 
sidered deserving  of  confidence,  and  were  requested  to  assist  in  the 
removal  of  a  wounded  officer,  who  had  plunged  into  the  depths  of 
the  forest,  and  would  certainly  requite  their  services.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  Komer ;  he  was  already  reduced  to  utter 
weakness  from  loss  of  bh)od.  His  deliverers  procured  him  strength- 
ening cordials,  and  secretly  conveyed  him  to  the  village  of  Great 
Zschocker  through  bye-paths,  although  it  was  occupied  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  enemy.  A  country  surgeon  of  considerable  ability  bound 
up  his  wounds,  and  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  who  were 
well-afFected  towards  the  German  cause,  rendered  every  assistance 
in  their  power ;  nor  was  there  a  single  traitor  found  among  them, 
although  the  artillery  of  the  enemy,  who  were  in  pursuit  of  Komer, 
and  knew  that  he  had  with  him  a  valuable  money-<'hest,  belonging 
to  LUtzow'^s  free  corps,  were  not  sparing  of  either  threats  or  pro- 
mises. Fjbm  Great  i^schocker  he  wrote  to  a  friend  at  Leipsic,  who, 
irith  the  most  ready  zeal,  undertook  to  arrange  every  thing  that 
could  ensure  his  safety. 

I^eipsic  was  at  that  time  under  the  French  yoke,  and  it  was 
prohibited  under  a  menace  of  severe  punishment  to  harbour  any 
of  Lutzow^s  cavalry.  But  Kbrner^s  mends  were  not  to  be  inti- 
midated by  any  danger.  One  of  them  was  the  owner  of  a  garden, 
from  which  there  was  a  communication  with  Great  Zschocker, 
partly  by  water,  and  partly*  by  a  foot-path,  which  was  very  little 
known,  and  led  immeoiately  to  the  back-gate  of  the  garden.  This 
circumstance  was  taken  advantage  of,  and  Komer  was  thus  intro- 
duced, secretly  and  in  di^uise,  into  tlie  suburbs  of  Leipsic.  He 
was  thus  also  enabled  to  save  the  chest  of  money,  which  had  been 
.committed  to  his  care,  and  which  was  re-conveyed  to  the  corps 
after  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  Safe  from  discovery,  he  here  received 
the  necessary  surgical  assistance,  and,  after  a  confinement  of  five 
days,  became  sufficiently  recovered  to  quit  the  town,  and  relieve 
himself  from  the  painful  anxiety  which  he  endured,  on  account  of 
those  friends  who  had  ventured  to  do  so  much  in  his  behalf. 
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The  state  of  his  wounds,  iillowii^  him  to  make  only  short  stages 
«very  day,  increased  the  danger  or  discovery,  in  a  country  which 
swarmed  with  hostile  troops.  Under  existing  circumstances,  Carls- 
bad appeared  the  most  eligible  place  of  refuge.  Eortier  had 
reason  to  expect  a  kind  reception  there;  and  a  mode  of  conveyance 
was  soon  procured,  which  allowed  him  a  suflident  numl>er  of 
resting-places  on  the  road,  and  security  during  his  journey.  At 
Carlsbad^  Mrs.  Eliza  Von  Der  Recke,  wife  to  the  chamberlain  of 
that  name,  attended  him  like  a  mother ;  while  Counsellor  Sulzer  of 
Ronneburg,  fully  supplied  the  place  of  physician,  in  healing  his 
wounds,  which  had  been  much  irntated  by  the  fatigues  of  travelling. 
In  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  he  was  able  to  leave  Carlsbad  and 
cross  Silesia  torflbrlin,  where  he  had  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  returning  to  the  station  he  hod  lefl  before  the  ter- 
mination of  die  armisUce. 

Being  completely  cured,  and  equipped  once  iliore,  he  rejoined 
his  brothers-in-arms.  Liitzow^s  free -corps,  with  the  Russo-German 
and  Hanseatic  legions,  and  some  Englisn  auxiliaries,  under  General 
Von  Wallmoden,  were  at  this  time  stationed  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  above  Hamburgh.  Davoust,  who  Was  quartered  in  that 
city  with  a  considerable  force,  which  had  also  received  additional 
reinforcements  from  the  Danes,  was  threatening  all  North  Ger- 
many. On  the  17tli  of  August  hostilities  were  renewed ;  and  Liit- 
zow^s  corps,  which  was  employed  on  the  out-posts,  was  almost  daily 
in  action.  It  was  in  the  bivouack-hut  at  Biichen,  on  the  Stecke- 
nitz,  that  he  began,  on  that  day,  to  compose  the  war  song  *^  Men 
and  Boys  ;^  which  commences  with  the  words  **  The  nation  rises, 
jand  the  storm  breaks  forth."" 

Major  Von  Litt2ow  appointed  the  %th  of  August  for  an  attack 
^hich  he  intended  to  make  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  In  the  even- 
ing, he  reached  a  place  where  some  provisic^s  had  been  cooked  for 
the  use  of  the  French.  With  these  tne  troops  refreshed  themselves, 
and  tlien  conthiued  their  march  to  a  forest,  not  far  from  Rosenberg; 
there  they  secreted  themselves,  while  waiting  for  a  messenger,  who 
was  to  bring  information  respecting  some  snort  paths  leading  to  a; 
,vamp  of  the  enemy,  pitched  at  the  distance  of  about  one  German 
4nile,  which  was  badly  defended,  and  npon  which  they  meditated 
an  attack.  In  the  mean  time,  some  Cossacks,  who  were  stationed 
upon  an  eminence  for  the  purpose  of  spying,  saw,  about  seven 
oVlock  in  the  morning,  a  transport  of  ammunition  and  provisions 
approaching,  convoyed  by  two  companies  of  infantry :  these  they 
resolved  to  intercept,  and  succeeded.  Major  Von  Liitzow  ordered 
the  Cossacks,  who  consisted  of  a  hundred  mounted  men,  to  make 
the  attack  in  front;  chose  one  half  squadron  to  fall  upon  the  enemy 
in  flank,  and  kept  the  other  half  inactive,  who  were  to  cov^  hii» 
rear.  He  himself  led  on  the  party  who  were  to  attack  the  flaiiks, 
Kbrner,  as  adjutant,  riding  beside  him.   An  hour  before  this,  while 
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they  halted  in  the  forest,  Kcaner  composed  his  ^'  Sword-song,^  the 
last  poem  he. ever  wrote.  lo  the  ^liinmering  dawn  of  the  momnc 
of  the  S6tli  of  August,  he  noted  it  down  in  his  pocket-book,  and 

['  was  reading  it  out  to  a  friend,  when  the  signal  for  the  onset  was 

'  given. 

'  The  engagement  took  place  on  the  road  which  leads  from  Gade- 
busch  to  Schwerin,  near  a  wood,  which  lies  about  half  a  mile  to  the 
west  of  Rosenberg.  The  enemy  were  more  numerous  than  liad 
been  expected ;  but  fled,  after  a  short  resistance,  over  a  narrow 
plain  into  a  neighbouring  thicket,  as  the  Cossacks  had  not  been 
sufficiently  expeditious  to  prevent  them.  Among  those  who  were 
most  brisk  in  the  pursuit  was  Komer;  and  there  he  met  that  glo- 
rious death,  which  he -had  often  anticipated  in  H|b  poems  with  so 
much  animation. 

The  sharp-shooters,  who  had  formed  an  ambush  in  the  under- 
wood,  pourea  from  thence  a  heavy  shower  of  balls  upon  the  cavalry 
who  were  in  pursuit.  One  of  these,  after  first  passing  through  his 
horse^^s  neck,  hit  Kbrner  in  the  belly,  traversed  his  liver  and  spine, 
and  deprived  him  at  once  of  speech  and  consciousness.  His  fea* 
tures  remained  unaltered,  and  exhibited  no  traces  of  any  painful 
sensation.  Nothing  was  omitted  which  could  possibly  have  tended 
to  restore  him  ;  but  all  was  in  vain.  His  friends  carefully  raised 
him  from  the  ground.  One  of  those  who,  while  a  continual  fire 
was  directed  to  this  particular  point,  had  hastened  to  his  asatstance, 
was  Friesen;  justly  accounted  one  of  the  most  brave,  high- 
minded,  and  accomplished  youths,  that  had  taken  part  in  this  was^ 
fiure.  He  followed  Komer  to  the  grave  about  hiedf  a  year  after. 
The  combat,  which,  after  this  universal  loss,  was  carried  on  in  the 
most  infuriate  manner,  was  soon  over.  X.utzow^s  cavalry  bore 
down  upon  the  enemy,  who  were  among  the  brushwood ;  and  those 
who  could  not  effect  their  escape,  were  shot,  cut  down,  or  takev 
prisoners.  The  victims  of  this  day^s  conflict  merited  a  suitable  in^ 
terment:  these  were,  in  addition  to  Eiimer,  Count  Hacdenbei^,  a 
promising  and  very  prepossessing  young  man,  and  one  of  "LuU 
sow's  yagers.  The  mortal  remains  of  the  three  fallen  heroes  were 
laid  upon  waggons,  and  conducted  along,  together  with  the  prison- 
ers, with  that  which  is  denominated  the  ^^  transport-column.*" 

Xomer  was  interred  under  an  oak,  near  a  mile-stone,  situate 
upon  the  way  which  leads  firom  Lubelow  to  Dreikrug,  not  far  from 
the  village  of  Wbbbelin,  which  is  about  a  German  mile  distant 
from  Ludwigslust.  He  was  consigned  to  the  earth  by  his  brothei*s- 
in-arms,  with  the  honours  of  war.  Among  the  friends  who  knned  to 
spread  the  turf  upon  his  grave  was  Von  B'arenhorst,  a  noble  youth, 
of  the  most  varied  accomplishments :  a  few  days  after,  he  was  al- 
lotted a  dangerous  post  at  the  battle  on  the  Gohrde.     With  the 

^  words,  ^*  Komer,  I  follow  thee !  ^^  he  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  and 

I-  fell, piuixed  by  many  balls. 
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•  The  ground  contiguous  to  the  oak,  together  with  a  circular  i 
which  surrounds  it,  was  presented  to  Komer^s  father  Inr  a  German 
prince,  his  Serene  Highness  the  reigning  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin.  The  grave  is  encompassed  by  a  wall,  is  planted,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  a  monument  ox  cast-iron.  There  also  repose  the 
mortal  remains  of  the  sister  of  the  deceased,  Emma  Sophia  Louisa: 
a  silent  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  beloved  brother  consumed  her  vital 
powers,  and  allowed  her  only  life  sufficient  for  finishing  a  portrait 
of  him,  and  making  a  drawing  of  his  grave. 
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•  With  the  utmost  deference  for  the  high  authority  of  the  Schle- 
gels,  we  adhere  to  the  opinions  of  Gibbon  and  Voltaire — that  we 
are  indebted  to  Italy  for  the  preservation  of  literature  and  the  fine 
arts  through  the  oarbarism  and  darkness  of  the  middle  ages. 
Tender  as  we  would  willingly  be  thought  of  the  reputation  of  the 
Huiis  and  Goths,  and  of  those  important  and  beneficial  political 
consequences  which  attended  their  tempestuous  career,  we  cannot 
persuade  ourselves  that  respect  for  the  monuments  of  art,  and  the 
works  of  science  and  of  learning,  entered  into  their  views  of  con- 
(juest  and  spoil.  If  it  be  to  Italy,  then,  that  we  owe  the  preserva^ 
tion,  we  are  doubly  indebted  to  her  for  the  revival  of  that  spirit  of 
literature,  which  has  not  only  enlightened  the  nations  of  Europe, 
but  still  continues,  with  increasing  power,  to  extend  its  influence 
over  the  remote  regions  of  the  earth. 

When  we  reflect  how  much  tlie  literary  character  of  our  own 
country  has  thus  been  moulded  upon  that  of  Italy,  it  will  appear 
not  a  little  strange,  that  the  knowledge  and  admiration  dispilayed 
by  our  early  En^ish  poets  for  the  revivers  of  learning  in  Italy, 
should  afterwards  have  sunk  into  ihdiflerence  and  contempt,  and 
finally  become  nearly  extinct.  But  Italy  has  at  last  resumed  her 
fiarmcr  intellectual  ascendancy,  and  the  nonours  due  to  her  genius 
in  the  estimation  of  surrounding  nations ;  nor  do  her  living  offspring 
forfeit  the  high  character,  the  pride  and  rich  inheritance  of  dieir 
fathers.  The  names  of  Canova,  Panni,  Monti,  and  Ugo  Fosoolo, 
are  worthy  to  live  in  the  recollections  of  a  future  age,  luce  some  of 
their  ffreat  predecessors  in  our  own. 

Panni  is  represented  as  the  intimate  friend  of  Ugo  Foscolo,  who 
describes  their  interviews  in  early  life,  and  conversations,  expressive 
of  the  indignant  opinions  and  feelings  of  youthful  patriotism  on 
the  oppressed  conaiUon  of  their  country ;  and  then,  with  tlie 
warmth  and  enthusiasm  of  a  poetic  spirit,  he  proceeds  to  blend  his 
own  existence  and  adventures  with  the  history  of  a  partly  real  and 
imaginary  character.     Such  is  the  origin  of  ^^  Le  Ultime  Lettere 
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di  Jacopo  Ortis;^  but  how  far  he  has  m  fact  identified  hiinielf 
with  the  feelings  and  fortunes  of  his  hero,  is  to  be  gathered,  in  part, 
from  his  ovirn  pre&tory  avowa],  and  in  part  from  what  is  known  or 
rumoured  respecting  his  singular  ana  adventurous  life — no  less 
chequered  and  uncertain,  nor  less  interesting,  than  that  of  the  wild 
and  eccentric  Alfieri.  Like  him,  in  the  ebullition  of  youth,  he 
professed  strong  political  opinions,  though  born  under  a  despotic 
government,  that  of  Venice, — ^like  him  too,  he  abandoned  it  in  de* 
spair,  to  seek  for  peace  and  freedom  in  a  foreign  clime. 

It  is  surprising  how  few  notices  we  have  received  of  such  cha- 
racters until  within  these  last  few  years.  As  one  cause  of  our  li- 
mited information,  we  may  almost  regret  the  absence  of  that  ego- 
tism and  literary  vanity  in  the  character  of  Foscolo,  which,  in  most 
instances,  would  have  been  liappy  to  put  us  in  possession  of  what- 
ever biographical  memoir  and  private  anecdote  they  could  afford. 
Far  from  this  being  one  of  the  enviable  qualities  of  Signor  Foscolo,  he 
evinces,  what  we  really  think  he  in  part  feels,  an  indifference  and 
contempt  for  that  seH*praise  and  complacency  often  so  lavishly  in- 
dulged by  authors,  in  the  presence,  and  at  the  expense,  of  their 
best  friends.  It  is  the  only  subject,  perhaps,  upon  which  our  au- 
thor appears  incapable  of  being  either  eloquent  or  amusing,  though 
one  upon  which  he  might  not  be  ashamed  to  dwell.  In  conversa- 
tion, nowever,  he  has  more  disinterested,  if  not  nobler,  game  in 
view — enlightened  criticism,  and  high  views  of  nature  and  of  art; 
all  which  he  pursues  and  hunts  down  with  the  avidity  and  keenness 
of  a  sportsman,  and  the  quarry  generally  repays  his  toils.  Upon 
questions  of  general  and  disinterested  import,  connected  with  poli*- 
tics  or  with  letters — upon  themes  of  greatness  and  of  worth,  and  of 
a  national,  and  social  character,  he  is  at  once  lively,  impassioned, 
and  profound.  His  language,  his  native  tongue,  abounds  in 
strength  of  thought,  richness  of  imagery,  and  the  expression  of  a 
gifted  and  cultivated  mind.  It  is  rendered  more  impressive  by  the 
tone  of  earnestness  and  sincerity  in  which  his  opinions  are  conveyed. 
Foscolo^s  conversation  has  all  the  electrifying  power  of  originality. 
When  he  is  deeply  engaged  in  an  argument  worthy  of  his  powers 
and  feelings,  be  seems  originality  personified — the  flashes  of  his 
eye  denote  the  quickness  of  his  mtellect,  and  the  quivering  of  his 
lip  betrays  that  of  his  sensibility. 

Foscolo  has  an  equal  and  sustained  power  of  mind,  and  a  solidity 
of  thought  and  feeling.  In  his  orations,  his  novels,  his  miscella^ 
neous  essays,  and  his  tragedies,  die  same  spirit  of  life  and  power  is 
every  where  manifest — a  boldness  and  strength  of  hand,  a  depth 
and  contrast  of  light  and  shade,  mingled  with  a  truth  of  outline  in 
all  his  touches^  which  perhaps  leaves  too  little  room  for  the  orna- 
ment and  colouring  of  the  imagination.  In  this  he  resembles  Al- 
fieri, in  whom  passion  and  profound  thought  absorbed  the  finer 
qualities  of  his  genius,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  poetry  of  his  nature; 
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which  accounte  for  our  finding  Httic  or  none  of  those  poetic  pa^' 
sages,  similes,  and  illustrations,  which  are  scattered  through  tlie 
works  of  the  finglish  and  French  dramatists.  Their  characters, 
wrapt  in  the  awe  and  fearfulness  of  impending  fate,  have  no  leisure, 
like  the  French  heroines,  to  comment  upon  their  woes,  and  make 
use  of  set  speeches  and  the  flowers  of  rnetoric  to  adorn  their  mis- 
fortunes; nor  do  they,  like  the  English  and  German,  fall  into  the 
sentimental  tone  and  the  whining  or  declamatory  style  which  of- 
fend us  in  Kotzebue.  They  do  not  tliink  of  throwing  a  poetical 
eharm  around  their  sufferings-*-a  breathless  haste  absorbs  them — 
they  tell  their  unhappy  story,  and  for  ever  disappear. 

This  absorbing,  and  perhaps  too  exclusive  sort  of  interest  pecu- 
liarly attaches  to  the  productions  of  Ugo  Foscolo.  They  are 
darkly  shadowed  forth,  and  leave  much  to  the  imagination.  Like 
the  sketches  of  Michel  Angelo,  they  awaken  a  crowd  of  ideas ;  and 
a  ^gle  touch,  by  the  power  of  association,  does  more  than  the 
most  elaborate  finishinff  of  art — ^in  fact,  they  bear  the  impress  and 
character  of  the  author  s  mind.  The  same  vigour  of  thought,  ra- 
pidity of  action,  and  abrupt  transitions  of  feeling,  which  charac- 
terize his  conversation,  are  communicated  to  his  works.  After 
Lord  Byron,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  mention  any  living  author,  who 
has  so  far  identified  himself  with  the  beings  of  his  own  imagination, 
and  who  justifies,  by  his  manners  and  appearance,  the  suspicions 
of  a  strange  relationship  between  his  intellectual  and  imaginary, 
and  his  real  existence. 

We  have  very  confused  notices  of  the  early  life  and  education  of 
Foscolo ;  and  this  apparent  mysteriousness  naturally  enough  gave 
rise  to  the  supposition  that,  in  ^^  The  Last  Letters  of  Ortis,^  hkc 
Lord  Byron  m  his  Harold,  he  had  really  depicted  his  ovm  adven- 
tures in  those  of  his  hero.  We  observe,  in  tne  London  edition  of 
the  work,  by  Zotti,  the  following  very  luminous  and  lo^cal  eluci- 
datipn  of  the  subject :  "  Jacopo  Ortis,  ossia  Ugo  FoscSo,  nobile 
Veneziano,  fitc.  fee.*"  which,  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  our  readers, 
we  prefer  translatiney  **  Jacopo  Ortis,  alias  Ugo  Foscolo,  a  noble 
Venetian,  and  a  Dalmatian  by  birth;  is  the  author  of  the  following 
letters.  He  is  in  the  service  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  in  the  mili- 
tary line ;  and  holds  the  rank  of  a  Captain  in  one  of  the  bands  of 
the  Italian  Republic.*"  We  know  that  there  is  much  truth  an  1 
falsehood  mingled  in  this  account,  as  well  as  in  many  others  on  this 
Bub|ect,  which  have  gone  forth  to  tlie  literary  world  without  the 
authority  of  our  author.  It  is  true  that  Signor  Foscolo  was  a  sol- 
dier, and  what  is  better — a  patriot,  who  struggled  and  who  mourn- 
ed for  his  native  land  in  vain.  It  is  also  true  that  he  delineates  his 
own  political  feelings  and  opinions  in  the  character  of  Ortis ;  and 
occasionally  indulged  sorrows  of  a  more  private  and  poignant  na- 
ture^  upon  which  it  would  be  indelicate  and  sacrilegious  to  touch. 
Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  they  were  such  as,  on  a  moi^  perfect  ac- 
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({uaintance  with  them,  would  only  endear  the  character  of  the  {X)et 
and  the  man. 

The  story  of  Ortis  is  not  wholly  destitute  of  reality^  though  it  is 
much  embellished  by  the  rich  iinagiuation  of  Foscolo.  It  is  so  far 
founded  upon  fact,  that  we  believe  it  had  its  origin  in  the  unfortu- 
nate attachment  of  a  noble  Italian,  deservedly  regretted  by  hi& 
friends.  Some  fragments  of  his  letters  were  said  to  have  been 
found  after  his  death,  in  which  is  ^ven  a  most  affecting  picture  of 
a  disordered  mind,  and  the  panos  of  disappointed  love^-terminat- 
in^  in  suicide.  Such  instances,  though  rare  in  the  warm  and  lux- 
urious climate  of  Italy,  when  they  occur,  are  fraught  with  passion 
of  an  excessive  and  tempestuous  character,  which,  in  more  north- 
ern latitudes,  is  perfectly  unexampled.  Alfieri  ordered  himself  to 
be  bound  to  his  chair,  and  even  fastened  down  by  his  hair,  to  pre- 
vent him  from  holding  assignations  with  a  woman  whom  he  de- 
spised, yet  had  not  ceased  to  love ;  and,  on  another  occasion,  he 
actually  tore  away  the  bandages  from  his  wounds,  witli  an  inten- 
tion of  bleeding  to  death,  because  the  lady  for  whom  he  had  re» 
ceived  them  had  deserted  him. 

An  air  of  truth  and  probability  is  observed  in  the  character  of 
Ortis,  which  gives  life  and  energy  to  the  more  imaginative  portion 
of  the  story.  It  was  written  in  Bologna;  and,  if  we  except  a  tra- 
gedy, entitled  ^^  Tieste,"^  and  written  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  it  is  ^ 
the  earliest  of  his  publications.  Of  this  drama  it  is  a  fact,  that 
Alfieri,  after  attentively  perusing  it,  observed,  "  If  the  author  of 
this  play  be  no  more  than  19  yeai^s  of  age,  he  will  doubtless  sur- 
pass me.^  As  the  tale  of  Ortis  is  occasionally  interwoven  with  poli- 
tical allusions,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  notice  the  causes  which  led 
him  to  mingle  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty  with  that  of  poetry  and  ro- 
mance. With  more  learning  and  opportunities  of  improving  him- 
self than  Alfieri,  in  Iiis  early  youth  he  evinced  the  same  ungovern- 
able feelings,  or  rather  impulses,  in  favoiu:  of  liberty— in  lact,  he 
almost  believed  in  the  optimism  of  man ;  and  finding  himself  d'lsap- 

Kinted,  sought  refuge  in  opposite  principles,  in  despair.  He  first 
gan  his  studies  in  Padua ;  and  made  a  rapid  progress  in  the 
knowledge  of  history  and  eloquence :  imitating  the  orations  of  Ci- 
cero, whose  richness  of  style  and  language  he  very  happily  acquired. 
We  have  read  a  few  of  his  discourses,  delivered  upon  public  occa- 
sions, iti  which  copiousness  and  elegance  of  language  are  powerfully 
sustained,  by  the  energy  of  the  thoughts  and  richness  of  illustra- 
tion. 

When  yet  very  young,  he  lefl  Padua  for  Venice,  on  hearing  it 
had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  French  Republic,  and  the 
aristocratic  authonties  destroyed.  He  had  there  scarcely  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  eloquent  advocate  of  freedom,  and  antici- 
pated a  free  and  glorious  government,  before  the  Republic  was 
ceded  by  the  French  to  Austria ;  and  Foscolo  hurried  away  from 
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Venice  in  di^ust.  .  He  set  out,  on  foot,  for  Bologna,  which  be 
reached,  worn  with  fatigue,  and  disappointed  in  spirit.  He  was, 
at  this  period,  so  much  reduced  in  his  finances,  in  consequence 
of  havmg  left  Venice  thus  abruptly,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
charity  of  some  old  monks,  in  supplying  his  immediate  wants,  he 
might  have  fallen  a  martyr  to  his  beloved  cause  of  liberty.  It  was 
then  he  first  became  a  soldier,  in  his  own  defence ;  and,  in  a  short 
time,  bore  tlie  rank  of  Captain  in  the  First  Italian  Legion.  In  Bo- 
logna too  he  became  celebrated  at  the  Lyceums  for  his  commanding 
'elo(]uence,  and  the  strong  tone  of  his  political  doctrines.  Soon  be- 
coming weary  of  the  profession  of  arms,  we  next  behold  him  presiding 
as  professor  of  eloquence  in  the  university  of  Pavia.  Here  he  lec- 
tured on  Belles  L^ttres  and  the  arts,  and  acquired  a  considerable 
addition  to  his  reputation  as  an  orator  and  a  critic.  Melzi  was 
then  at  the  head  of  the  government  in  that  place,  and  jusdy  con- 
ferred an  annual  salary  upon  him,  for  his  great  exertions  and  ser- 
vices in  the  cause  of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  in  that  of  letters. 
But  his.  restless  and  inquisitive  mind  could  not  long  submit  to  the 
shackles  of  authority  of  any  kind.  In  1802,  he  was  enjoined,  by 
the  public  voice,  to  deliver  an  encomiastic  oration  to  Bonaparte : 
bis  principles,  however,  were  too  bold,  and  he  fell  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  despot.  After  this,  he  withdrew  from  public  em- 
ployments altogether,  either  of  n  civil,  military,  or  literary  nature. 
The  Liast  Letters  of  Jacopo  Ortis  were  written  at  Bologna,  and 
speedily  went  through  three  editions,  only  the  last  of  which  our 
author  now  allows  to  be  authentic.  This  was  before  read  and  re- 
viserl  by  the  late  celebrated  Cesarotti ;  and  from  this,  Kemualdo 
Zoiti  printed  a  new  edition,  in  London,  which  has  been  since 
translated,  in  a  very  faithful  and  elegant  style,  and  much  admired  by 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  original.  To  such  of  our  readers, 
however,  as  are  not  versed  in  the  language  of  Petrarch  and  of  Dante, 
and  have  yet  to  explore  the  riches  of  that  favoured  country — 

**  Ch'  Appenin  parte  e  '1  mar  circonda,  e  T  Alpe" — 

to  such  we  venture  to  promise  that  it  will  yield  as  much 
pleasure,  and  interesting  emotion,  as  the  absence  of  the  beauty 
and  harmony  of  Italian  diction  will  permit. 

The  first  portion  of  the  Letters  is  descriptive  of  the  wretched 
feelings  of  Ortis. — Deeply  attached  to  a  beautiful  woman,  he  is 
haunted  by  a  prophetic  dread  that  he  shall  not  only  be  deprived  of 
her  love,  but  tnat  he  shall  Uve  to  behold  her  possessed  by  a  rival. 
To  the  hopelessness  of  his  own  passion  is  added  regret  for  the 
misfortunes  of  his  country — he  first  beholds  it  a  prey  to  the  lust 
and  spoil  of  a  French  soloiery,  and  then  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to 
political  rapacity  and  aggrandisement.  Venice  is  ceded  to  Austria 
— but  he  still  lingers  round  the  scene  of  his  fallen  hopes,  stifling 
bis  patriotism  and  his  passion  "  as  he  best  may,^  and  "  giving  no 
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thought  a  tongue^  to  tell  of  his-'"  wreck  of  youthful  hopes,**— 
of  private  happiness,  and  public  freedom,  with  all  its  high 
character  and  national  splendours,  and  its  monuments  of  great- 
ness falling  to  pieces  around  him.  He  grieves  over  die  past, 
and  l)dK)las  the  approach  of  his  future  lot  with  a  fearful  awe: 
and  tliis  very  feeling  produces  an  indecision  in  his  actions,  which 
always  hastens  the  fatal  results  which  it  predicts.  With  much 
eensibility,  he  is  not  destitute  of  true  couruge,  and  he  resolves  with 
Macdufl^  to  wrestle  with  his  fate,  like  a  man.  It  often  struck  us, 
that  the  character  of  Ortis  is  cast  in  a  similar  mould  (only  dif- 
ferently developed)  to  that  of  Hamlet.  It  has  the  same  melancholy 
and  uncertainty  of  action  and  resolve.  The  friends  of  Teresa, 
the  lady  whom  he  loves,  are  manoeuvring  to  get  him  out  of'  the 
way^  and  have  her  married  to  a  greater  fortune,  before  he  shall 
return.  Not  penetrating  their  motives,  he  is  prevailed  upon,  partly 
by  the  entreaties  of  his  mother,  to  set  out  on  his  travels.  He 
writes  to  a  friend  to  inform  him  of  what  passes  in  his  absence.  It 
appears  that  the  family  of  the  lady  is  of  the  political  party  to 
which  he  himself  belongs,  and  has  shared  in  its  reverses — in  Imu 
nishment  and  confiscation  of  property.  It  is,  in  fact,  constrained 
to  listen  to  a  proposal  from  one  of  some  influence  in  the  opposite 
party,  for  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  Teresa.  After  many  struggles, 
Ortis  is  induced  by  the  excess  of  his  attachment  to  measure  back 
his  steps,  and  forgets  the  maxims  of  prudence  and  self-controul 
which  ne  had  enjomed  himself  in  his  aosence.  He  could  not  liaVe 
come  at  a  more  unpropitious  time — ^but  he  adores  Teresa,  and  he 
is  soon  as  much  distracted  as  delighted  by  the  discovery  that  his 
passion  is  fervently  returned.  He  now  accuses  himself  (ff  crime — 
of  having  made  two  human  beings  wretched  for  life  ;  for  he  dare 
not  wed  tier  to  his  poverty,  accompanied  by  the  malediction  of  her 
parents  and  her  friends.  Thus  once  more,  goaded  by  remorse, 
and  led  by  a  sense  of  honour  and  the  solicitations  of  nis  mother, 
he  tears  himself  from  her  presence,  and  "  leaving  her  fair  side  all 
unguarded,^  resolves  to  seek  in  distant  scenes  forgetfulness  of  the 
past  But  it  is  now  too  late — he  has  drunk  ^^  of  the  poison  and  of 
the  madness  of  the  heart  ;^  her  idea  has  wound  itself  round  the 
fibres  of  his  soul— he  can  no  longer  even  contend  against  it.  Then 
the  fears,  the  uncertainties,  and  unhappy  casualties  of  life  come 
thick  upon  him — he  even  kills  a  fellow-creature  by  accident,  and 
oppressed  and  worn — ^like  the  chased  hart,  that  turns  with  dying 
una  fond  desire  tb  reach  its  best-loved  haunt  ere  it  expire— he 
returns  to  her  agidn,  and  finds  her  married.  Surprisc^J  at  his 
return,  her  father^s  and  her  husband's  fritfuds  wish  to  decline  re- 
ceiving him.  But  his  look  and  manner,  witli  eloquent  pleading 
sorrow,  overcome  aU  opposition.  He  is  too  much  the  sport  of  des- 
tiny to  be  angry  now.  All  passions  but  one  have  diea  within  his 
~  taonl ;  and  once  only,  at  the  sight  of  her  husband  Edoardo,  of  a 
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'  cold  and  hauglity  spi^t,.  Ortis  half  unsheaths  his  weapon— -but 
returning  it  in  a  moment,  he  stretches  forth  his  hand.  His  misery 
finally  overpowers  his  reason^  and  he  parts  with  the  object  of  his 
affections  only  to  die.  It  is  astonishing  out  of  what  simple  ma- 
terials, and  most  common-place  incidents,  Uso  Foscolo  produces 
such  dectricity  of  pinion  and  effect — such  elevaUon  or  withering 
of  the  spirit  at  his  will.  When  we  read  him,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  he  should  by  many  have  been  confounded  with  the  characters 
be  describes ;  for  he  must  have  drunk  deep  from  the  sources  of 
those  passions  and  feelings  which  he  so  terribly,  yet  so  skilfully, 
developes. 

In  the  Last  Letters  of  Ortis,  we  must  notice  the  false  and  ex- 
aggerated system,  arising  out  of  the  old  German  school,  of  arbi- 
trary feeling — that  conventional  doctrine,  and  those  political  and 
mom  principles,  on  which  the  characters  are  supposed  to  act. 
These,«however,  are  not  so  falsely  assumed,  nor  so  wilfully  dis- 
torted, as  in  the  romance  of  Werter.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in 
its  sublimity  it  borders  a  litde  too  nearly  on  the  absurd ;  and 
indeed  tliey  are  both  a  little  too  exiravagami.  Perhaps  the  only 
advantage  which  in  this  point  Jacopo  Ortis  may  be,  allowed  to 
chum  over  the  sorrowful  Werter,  is  Uke  that  of  Malvolio,  in 
Shakspeare,  over  Sir  Toby,  when  he  admits  ^'  that  Sir  Toby 
indeea  fools  it  the  more  natural  of  the  two,  but  that  lie  does  it 
with  a  better  grace.^  In  Ortis  there  is  less  fallacy  of  judgment, 
and  it  is  also  better  disguised.  He  threatens  and  terrifies  us  some- 
times, to  be  sure,  but  he  never  actually  dis^sts  us.  His  religion; 
like  the  Gr^rman'^s,  is  not  in  '^  very  good  keepin^,^  in  a  practical 
point  of  view,  though  his  morality  is  unexceptionable.  If  the 
hero  is  not  a  good  sectarian,  he  is  at  least  free  from  any  baseness 
or  selfishness  of  heart  Impulse  of  feeling  is  the  source  of  his 
actions;  but  his  impulses  are  for  the  most  part  good.  Thus, 
though  he  holds  Teresa  in  his  power-— though  she  loves  him,  and 
has  ceased  to  stem  the  tide  of  affection  which  swells  at  her  heart- 
alone  with  him,  and  by  the  impulse  of  a  long-resisted  passion, 
trembling  and  defenceless  in  his  arms,  he  is  still  ^^  faithful  till 
death,^  scrupling  not  to  rush  from  her  unpolluted  bosom  to  a 
voluntary  tomb. 

We  shall  the  more  easily  make  some  allowance  for  this  mistaken 
estimate  of  moral  principle,  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  circumstances  of 
climate  and  edueation,  which  have  so  powerful  an  influence,  with 
different  political  instituticms,  in  the  formation  of  the  human  cbak- 
racter*.  The  Venetian  administration,  more  particularly  in  the 
Ionian  Isles,  is  far  from  being  favourable  to  correctness  of  moral 
feeling  and  ccmduct.  The  people  are  oorrupied  and  debased ;  and^ 
in  many  instances,  the  appeal  of  innocent  blood  has  been  silenced 
by  authority.  It  is  creditable,  therefore,  to  the  character  of  Fos- 
eolo,  that  he  has  so  far  escaped  the  public  contagion  during  liis  re^ 
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sidence  there,  that  he  has  preserved  his  Ufenmd  his  writings  unsul- 
lied by  the  profligacy  and  dissolute  habits  of  the  people  and  of  the 
court.  The  Quarterly  Reviewers  do  not  grudge  him  the  honour 
of  having  done  this,  when  they  observe,  **  Judging  Ugo  Foscolo 
as  the  author  of  these  Letters,  as  we  have  judged  nis  literary,  so  we 
ought  to  weigh  his  moral  character,  with  reference  to  the  country 
in  which  he  was  born,  and  where  he  received  his  earlie3t  impres- 


sions,'' 


Though  the  genius  of  Ugo  Foscolo  is  highly  national,  it  is  also, 
like  Alfieri^s,  a  good  deal  in  unison  with  some  of  our  old  EngKsh 
writers,  who  were  understood  also  to  have  imitated  the  poets  of 
Italy.  We  thus  find  him  extremely  well  read  in  English  litera- 
ture, and  in  the  old  English  poets,  as  well  as  in  the  best  authors  of 
antiquity.  **  Homer,  Dante,  and  Shakspeare,^  he  exclaimed, 
^  are  the  only  three  great  masters  of  the  human  soul*— they  are  in- 
delibly impressed  upon  my  ima^natioii  and  my  heart — I  have 
bathed  their  verses  with  my  tears — and  I  seem  to  hold  converse 
with  their  divine  shades,  as  if  I  really  beheld  them  throned  upon 
the  clouds  of  heaven,  holding  dominion  over  time  and  eternity.^ 
In  a  few  passages  of  his  works  he  is  thought  to  have  imitated  Gray, 
as  in  those  fine  lines  in  his  Elegy— 

"  And  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey, 
This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e'er  resigned !  " 

Italic^ — '*E  chi  mai  cede  a  una  etema  oblivione  <}uesta  carae  tra- 
vagliata  esistenza!*"  But  the  charge  of  borrowing  was  likewise 
brought  against  Gray  by  Pignotti ;  and,  if  we  reflect  upon  the 
number  of  casual  coincidences,  both  of  thought  and  expression, 
sueh  charges  will  be  found  to  rest  on  no  very  solid  foundation. 

To  the  Last  Letters  of  Ortis  is  added  a  short  episodical  tale, 
entitled  *^  Lauretta,"^  written  in  the  nianner  of  Sterne ;  which^  with 
other  little  eflusions,  are  considered  by  Foacolo  us  the  trifles  of  a 
youthful  leisure  hour. 

We  now  come  to  a  more  mature  and  important  production  from 
the  pen  of  Ugo  Foscolo— a  work  in  whidn  the  fair  promise  of  ex«> 
cellence  held  out  in  his  ^^  Tieste^  is  amply  redeemed,  in  a  harvest 
of  rich  poetic  fruit,  worthy  of  so  fresh  and  so  full  a  spring.  His 
**  Riocitarda^  is  a  perfectly  original  exhibition  of  dramatic  power  and 
skill.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  say,  whether  the  truth  and  nature  of  the 
characters,  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  sentiments,  or  the  indivi- 
dual passages  and  fine  bursts  of  poetry,  most  richly  iabound.  It  bears 
the  same  stamp  of  passionate  character  as  thedrama^fAMeri,  though 
it  is  quite  new  in  its  conception,  and  in  the  style  and  execution  of 
the  piece.  With  the  same  breathless  hdste,  akid  terrible  manifestation 
of  fatality,  shcMm  in  the  progress  of  the  stories  of  his  predecessor, 
it  has  a  ncher  poetical  diction  and  an  elomienee  of  passion  to  which 
Alfieri  never  attaiiwd.     The  ^^  Riceiaraa'^  is  also  entitled  to  the 
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best  praise  to  which  tragedy  can  aspire— that  of  nationality  and  a 
native  growth  of  thought  and  feeling,  derived  from  the  motives 
and  habits  of  a  people,  and  without  which,  the  drama  can  never  be 
a  complete  representation  of  human  action  and  character.  Foscolo 
divides  the  honour  with  Monti  and  Manzoni  of  having  achieved  a 
more  national  and  peculiar  species  of  dramatic  writmg— at  once 
more  simple  and  natural,  and  more  in  unison  with  the  mind  and 
genius  of  modem  Italy.  It  is  quite  free  from  the  monotony  of 
style,  and  the  mawkishness  of  erotic  and  poetic  sentiment,  which 
load  many  of  the  early  di'amatic  pieces  of  their  predecessors,  mo- 
delled upon  traditionary  rules,  and  imitated  from  the  ancients. 
Such  are  the  **  Sophonisba''  of  Trissino,  the  "  Orestes"  of  Ruccellai, 
iuid  the  "  Antigone"  of  Alamanni.  Several  tragedies  of  Torquato 
Tasso  are  obnoxious  to  the  same  charge.  Voltaire,  in  treating  of 
^he  Italian  drama,  observes,  ^*  Les  Itiuiens  furent  les  premiers  qui 
^^v^rent  de  grands  theatres,  et  qui  donn^nt  au  monde  quelque 
id^  de  cette  splendeur  de  Tancienne  Grece,  qui  attirait  les  nations 
^trangeres  k  ses  solemnites,  et  qui  fut  le  module  des  peuples  en 
tons  les  genres.^^  This  eulo^ura,  we  may  be  sure,  would  not  have 
been  granted  to  Italy  by  Voltaire  had  it  not  been  especially  merit- 
ed :  but,  though  the  nrst  specimens  of  dramatic  art,  among  the 
Italians,  were  lounded  upon  a  mistaken  principle,  they  are  exqui- 
site master-pieces,  in  their  way,  and  fine  models  of  classical  compo- 
sition. The  plot  of  the  "  Ricciarda"  is  simple — the  interest  de- 
pending upon  the  materials  and  masterly  execution,  rather  than 
on  the  mysteries  and  employment  of  the  rules  of  art  The  story 
merely  turns  upon  the  private  history  of  a  Prince  of  Salerno— not 
the  despot  of  his  country,  but  the  petty  tyrant  of  his  kindred  and 
his  friends — the  Saturn  of  his  own  unhappy  little  world — the  de- 
stroyer of  his  cluldreq..  Goaded  by  feelings  of  envy  and  imaginary 
insult  towards  a  relation  of  his  house,  whose  son  aspires  to  the  hand 
of  his  own  daughter,  Guelfo  resolves  not  only  to  oppress,  but,  if 
possible,  to  destroy  him.  He  thus  carries  war  and  aevastation  into 
the  bosom-peace  of  those  whom  he  should  cherish.  One  of  the  sons 
he  has  secredy  dispatched  by  poison ;  and,  having  diiscovered  the 
attachment  of  Ricciarda  to  his  surviving  brother,  Guido,  he  be- 
comes harsh  and  tyrannical  to  his  own  daughter.  Urged  by  fears 
for  her  safety,  as  well  as  by  the  excess  of  his  affection,  Guido  has 
privately  left  his  father's  camp,  to  introduce  himself,  in  dis^ise, 
into  the  castle  of  his  deadliest  foe.  Suspicions  are  awakened  m  the 
breast  of  Prince  Guelfo  ;  for  Corrado,  the  friend  of  Guido,  is  ob- 
served, and  pursued,  as  he  is  making  his  escape  out  of  the  castle, 
whither  he  had  followed  Guido,  with  the  eommands  and  prayers 
of  his  father  (Averardo)  to  return.  The  enraged  Guelfo  charces 
Ricciarda  with  having  concealed  her  lover  under  his  own  100&- 
threatens  her  with  his  vengeance,  if  she  redises  to  yidd  him  up-— 
and,  on  her  denying  it,  gives  way  to  the  utmost  rage  and  violence 
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of  his  nature.  In  the  mean  time,  he  encounters  the  troops  of  his 
brother,  towards  whom  he  indulges  a  deadly  enmity — Guelfo  is 
worsted,  and  pursued  into  his  castle.  It  is  then  that  vengeance 
and  despair  seize  upon  his  spirit.  Imagining  that  Guido  is  con- 
cealed in  the  vaults  of  the  castle,  he  drags  his  daughter,  by  her 
dishevelled  hair,  among  the  tombs ;  calling  on  her  lover  to  come 
forth,  or  that  he  will,  in  a  moment,  stab  her  to  the  heart.  Guido 
suddenly  appears ;  and  the  father  commands  him,  if  he  would  not 
see  Ricaaraa  bleed,  to  use  no  resistance,  bat  to  approach  him  un- 
armed. He  does  8o-«<And  Guelfo  wounds  him  with  his  da^er. 
At  this  moment,  Averardo  appears,  followed  by  his  victonous 
troops ;  but  Guelfo  warns  them  off,  as  he  stands,  with  his  bloody 
weapon,  ready  to  immolate  his  daujfhter  to  revenge  himself  upon 
hisioe..  He  addresses  him  in  the  following  words,  which  we  have 
ventured  to  translate  from  tlie  original,  while  we  regret  how  much 
its  spirit  and  its  beauty  must  be  lost.  It  is  from  the  last  scene  of 
the  fifth  act. 

Gwyb.  fiut,  must  I  see  thee  live ! 
In  my  soul's  strife  and  ignominy,  bear 
To  hate,  and  see  thee  live ! — Why  live? — but  hark! 
Thou  shalt  be  witness  to  thy  8on*s  desj^air — 
Thy  age  most  sorrowful — and  to  the  tomb 
My  throne  shall  follow  thee,  when  here  awhile 
Deserted  in  my  violated  halls. 

Thou  hast  watched  our  name,  our  blood,  and  all  decay — 
I  am  one  more  swift  to  act  than  imprecate 
Unhappy  things — Now,  Guido,  mark  thee  well ! 
See  if  I  dare  to  die — trembles  my  hand 
To  do  this  deed  of  short  and  terrible  death 
To  us  ?  but  lingering  and  sure  to  thee. 

[Gvelfb  here  ftaht  JUcciarda. 

Ricciar,  Take  me,  O  mother,  take  thy  daughter  home ! 

Chtido.  Oh !  hellish  cruel — 'Twas  my  father  did  it, 
•  Not  thine.     He  would  not  let  me  save  thee,  love — 
Farewell,  farewell — ^but  not  for  long — I  am  with  thee* 

Ricciar.  Heed  it  not — ^live — but  let  me  see  thee,  Guido. 
Say  we  shall  meet  again — I  die  thine  own — 
And  pardon — for  my  father —  [^She  dies, 

Cvelfo.  Lo !  I  follow.  [i/c  stabs  himself. 

In  this  hasty  and  inadequate  sketch,  we  feel  how  little  we  liave 
done  justice  to  the  admirable  genius  of  the  author.  The  bold  and 
shadowy  power — the  terrible  dehneation  of  passion— and  the  mas- 
terly touches  of  character,  with  richness  of  poetic  thought  and  ex- 
pression, are  above  any  praise  which  we  can  bestow  upon  them. 
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WOMAN. 

**  one  hand 

Was  threading  lightly  through  her  crisped  locks, 
TTic  other  prcss'd  her  bosom — in  her  eye 
Virtue  sate  throned  in  sweetness — suddenly 
She  raised  her  bright  reguids  on  me,  and  smiled ; 
Then  parting  her  luxurious  lips,  she  spoke, 
And  did  confess  herself  a  mere,  mere  tuoman" — Cinthia. 

No  one  who  has  read  Dryden's  Fables,  can  have  forgotten 
the  translation  of  that  gallant  Bird  the  Cock  : — 

"  Mulier  est  hominis  confusio. 

Madam,  the  meaning  of  this  Latin  is 
That  woman  is  to  man  his  sovereign  bliss/* 

This  is  the  very  type  of  human  conduct.  Men  rail  against 
women,  call  them  mutabile  genus  with  Horace,  exclaim  with  Lord 
Byron  that  "  treachery  is  aJl  their  trust,''  or  with  the  "  Gentle- 
man who  has  left  his  Lodgings/'  **  that  they  are  soon  contented 
to  follow  tlie  crowd ;"  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  objections,  the 
influence  of  woman  remains  about  the  same  as  it  was  when 
Antony  lost  the  world  for  Cleopatra.  Men  still  shut  their 
eyes  against  conviction,  and  walk  blindly  to  their  fate — they 
rail  against  the  faithlessness  and  the  heartlessness  of  woman  one 
day,  and  they  marry  the  next — ^and  thus  they  are  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  translating  Latin  like  Dryden's  feathered  biped,  or, 
like  Dominie  Sampson,  of  addressing  their  ladies  vnth  '*  sceleratis-- 
sima,  that  is,  good  Mrs.  Mar^ret ;  impuderitissima,  that  is  to 
say,  excellent  Mrs.  Merrilies.  We  rather  think  that  the  tes- 
timony of  these  gentlemen  cannot  be  relied  upon:  they  are 
interested  witnesses,  and  they  are  already  evidently  in  two 
stories.  From  them,  therefore,  we  must  not  enquire  the  cha- 
racter of  woman.  To  whom  therefore  shall  we  resort?  To  the 
philosophers?  TJiey  have  always  been  jealous  of  women,  who 
are  their  most  powerful  antagonists,  overturning  systems  with 
a  smile,  and  destroying  the  most  perfect  reasoning  with  a  nod 
of  the  head,  and  unphilosophising  even  the  soul  of  a  stoic. 
Besides,  all  philosophers  call  women  Xantippes,  being  deep 
commiserators  of  the  fate  of  Socrates.  Can  any  of  our  readers 
form  an  idea  of  a  philosopher  courting?  The  very  notion  is 
as  preposterous  as  that  of  an  abstract  idea  of  a  Lord  Mayor 
in  Martinus  Scriblerus.  If  then  it  is  so  useless  to  consult  the 
philosophers,  shall  we  get  a  better  answer  from  the  poets  ? 
Here  the  partiality  is  as  great  on  the  other  side.  What  oceans 
of  adulation  !  There  is  not  a  single  superlative  word  of  excel- 
lence that  the  poets  have  not  pressed  into  the  service  of  their 
mistresses — but  of  the  poets'  notions  we  shall  say  more  anon. 
Ask  the  man  of  the  world  what  he  thinks  on  the  subject.     He 
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pauses — and  you  see  his  head  is  nmning  on  settlements.  When 
the  poet  calls  his  mistress  heavenly-minded,  the  prudent  world- 
ling says  she  is  a  good  match  ;  and  while  the  enraptured  bard 
murmurs  some  impassioned  words,  about  **  the  mind,  the  music 
breathing  from  her  face,^  our  man  of  the  mart  is  coolly  calcu- 
lating *'  £5000.  3  per  cents  now,  and  something  more  when  the 
old  fellow  dies." 

Now  which  of  these  opinions  shall  we  choose  ?  We  confess, 
for  our  onjm  parts,  we  patronize  the  poet's,  both  because  we 
believe  it  to  be  nearer  the  truth,  and  because,  even  if  it  were  not 
so,  it  is  by  far  the  pleasantest  of  the  three.  But  let  us  be 
understood^  before  we  commence  our  panegyric,  for  we  foresee 
it  will  be  such — let  us  be  fuUy  understood  to  speak  of  woman 
in  the  abstmct;  not  of  old  women,  nor  cross  women,  nor  ugly 
women,  nor  foolish  women,  nor  blue  stockings,  nor  poissardes, 
but  of  the  ideal  woman,  such  as  the  soul  of  Milton  conceived 
when  he  shadowed  out  the  beautiful  picture  of  his  Eve.  At  the 
same  time,  we  should  be  exceedingly  chagrined  if  it  were  ima- 
gined that  we  intended  any  studied  insult  to  the  very  respect- 
able classes  of  females  we  have  just  mentioned.  We  have  felt 
an  affectionate  veneration  for  several  old  ladies,  and  many  a 
pleasant  hour  have  we  passed  in  their  company.  For  his  mo- 
ther's sake  a  man  is  bound  to  respect  old  laaies — at  least,  in 
our  minds.  Now,  as  to  cross  women,  it  is  a  very  well  known 
fact,  that  their  attachment  is  frequently  stronger  than  that  of 
good-humoured  ones ;  and  besides,  it  should  be  recollected  that 
they  contribute  very  much  to  a  man's  happiness  by  exercising 
the  valuable  qualities  of  forbearance  and  resignation.  Want  of 
beauty,  as  a  quality,  only  relates  to  young  women ;  for  it  does 
not  matter  whether  an  ola  one  be  ugly  or  not — but  this  circum- 
stance, which  is  so  often  considered  a  misfortune,  is  very  fre- 
quently a  blessing,  as  those  who  have  read  Mr.  William  Pamell's 
Julietta,  and  Miss  Bumey's  Camilla,  feel  perfectly  convinced. 
Far  be  it  therefore  from  us  to  speak  with  disrespect  of  a  lady 
because  perchance  her  nose  is  not  of  seemly  proportion,  or  be- 
cause her  complexion  happens  to  be  rather  like  that  of  a 
lawyer.  As  for  the  foolish  ladies,  we  can  only  say,  we  feel  as 
much  regard  for  them  as  we  can,  and  have  no  possible  intention 
of  offending  them ;  we  would,  however,  venture  to  make  one 
remark,  that  if  they  happen  to  be  pretty,  they  may  possibly 
achieve  a  conquest  if  they  will  but  hold  their  tongues;  but  many 
a  strong  impression,  made  by  a  handsome  set  of  features,  has 
faded  away  at  the  utterance  of  a  silly  speech.  Then,  as  to  the 
blue  stocking,  or  true  literary  lady — the  precieuse — "  a  female 
who  cares  for  no  man,  but  boasts  tnat  her  protectors  are  Title- 
page  the  publisher.  Vamp  the  bookseller,  and  Index  the  printer  :'* 
— as  for  her,  it  will  perhaps  be  as  prudent  to  hold  a  discreet 
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silence^  l6st  in  the  rery  next  number  of  this  very  magazine,  we 
skoald  find  two  or  three  pa^s  filled  with  avenging  remaiks. 

We  shall  not  at  present  enter  into  a  formal  refutation  of  all  the 
calumnies  which  man,  in  the  lordliness^  and  vanity  of.  his  heart, 
has  poured  forth  against  his  faicer  half;  (but  we  do  heartily  wish 
that  all  such  offenders  may  be  brought  to  speedy  and  condign 
punishment,  for  which  purpose  we  recommend  a  jury  of  matrons 
to  be  impannelled.)  There  is,  however,  one  accusation  which  is 
really  too  unjust  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore say  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  female  constancy. 

Fickleness  has  been  an  imputed  female  fault  from  the  time  of 
Horace,  and  long  before,  aixd  the  sentiment  has  been  re-echoed 
by  every  muogynistic  satirist.  "  Thou  art  not  false,  but  thou  art 
fickle,"  is  the  lightest  of  their  accusations.  The  chaise,  how- 
ever, comes  but  badly  from  the  mouth  of  a  man.  What  is  the 
advice  which  a  great  philosopher,  who  looked  "  quite  through 
the  deeds  of  men,"  has  given  to  hf&  son,  "  Remember  when  thou 
wert  a  sucking  child,  tnat  thou  then  didst  love  thy  nurse,  and 
that  thou  wert  fond  of  her ;  after  a  while  thou  didst  love  thy  dry- 
nurse,  and  didst  forget  the  other ;  after  that,  thou  didst  also 
despise  her :  so  will  it  be  with  thee,  in  thy  liking  in  elder  years  ; 
and  therefore,  though  thou  canst  not  forbear  to  love,  yet  rorbear 
to  link,  and  after  a  while  thou  shalt  find  an  alteration  in  thyself, 
and  see  anodier  far  morie  pleasing  than  the  first,  second,  or  third 
love."  This  is  old  crafty  Sir  Walter  Raleigh !  How  much  truth 
and  how  much  guile  is  there  in  this  sentence !  "  And  this  is 
man's  fidelity !" 

It  is  strange  that  man  should  be  so  jealous  of  his  superiority, 
as  to  endeavour  to  degrade  the  character  of  woman  in  order 
to  exalt  his  own.  It  is  only  one  mode  of  playing  the  tyrant — ^a 
part  capable  of  being  enacted  in  so  many  different  shapes.  The 
civilized  man  complains  that  they  are  talkative,  jealous,  narrow- 
minded,  and  hence  assumes  a  mastery — the  Indians'  reasoning  is 
shorter — ^lie  makes  them  carry  his  burdens. 

There  is  one  mortal  offence  in  women  for  which  they  have 
been,  more  than  once,  rated  roundly  by  the  satirists.  "  All 
women,"  says  one  of  our  malevolent  old  dramatists,  *'  have  six 
senses ;  that  is,  seeing,  hearing,  tatling,  smelling,  touching,  and 
the  last  and  feminine  sense,  the  sense  of  speaking.*'  We  feel 
rather  inclined  to  suspect,  that  the  lords  and  masters  of  this 
goodly  creation  would  not  be  veiy  well  content  to  allow  the  last 
of  these  senses  to  be  the  exclusive  privilege  of  their  fair  partners. 
So  far  indeed  from  such  a  concession,  they  have  absolutely 
monopolized  the  power  of  speaking  (par  excellence)  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  those  who  they  contend  are  so  much  their  superiors  in 
the  exercise  of  it.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  lady  maldng  a  speech? 
We  ceitaii)lv  do  not  mean  to  contend  from  this  that  our  ladies 
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are  tpetcUea:  but  we  do  say  it  is  unfair  in  a  man  to  att«nd 
a  public  meeting,  and  tire  his  auditors  to  death  with  a  speech  of 
two  hours'  lengthy  filled  with  all  the  common«-places  ot  all  the 
cominon  writers  of  the  day,  and  then  to  return  home  and  chide 
his  daughter  for  pouriofir  forth  a  gay  ten  minutes'  rattle  in  the 
overflowing  eaiety  of  her  youthful  heart.  While  a  man  is 
talking  stupid  sense,  you  hear  a  woman  uttering  lively  nonsense ; 
and  the  latter  commodity  is  infinitely  more  estimable  in  our 
opinion.  On  this  subject,  we  may  quote  four  of  the  best  lines 
Dr.  Darwin  ever  wrote : — 

Hear  the  pretty  ladies  talk. 

Tittle-tattle,  tittle-tattle, 
Like  their  pattens,  when  they  walk, 

Piddle-paddle,  piddle-paddlc. 

There  are  very  few  men  that  know  how  to  converse.  You 
see  many  a  man  like  Addison,  who  can  draw  on  his  banker  for 
£1000,  but  who  has  not  nine^-pence  in  ready  cash,  to  contribute 
as  his  share  in  conversation.  Women,  on  the  contrary,  are 
always  both  ready  and  willing  to  speak.  Women  have  a  most 
graceful  way  of  tiilking  about  nothings  which  men,  in  their 
wisdom,  esteem  beneatJQ  their  powers.  The  French  ladies  are 
pre-eminent  in  this  art ;  and  after  them  the  Irish  ladies  hold  the 
most  distinguished  place.  It  is  absolutely  marvellous  to  listen 
to  two  sisters,  who  have  been  parted  for  three  weeks,  edifying 
each  other  with  their  mutual  stores  of  intelligence,  of  which 
their  brothers  would  have  disburdened  themselves  in  one-tenth 
of  the  time. 

The  way  in  which  women  employ  their  time  has  always 
appeared  to  us  most  unaccountable.  We  ourselves  have  in 
general  a  good  deal  to  do— poring  over  crabbed  books  all  the 
morning — writing  sonnets  to  our  mistress's  eye-brow — cun- 
ningly making  notes  for  a  sly  article  in  the  New  Monthly — 
playing  chess  and  tennis — and  hugging  ourselves  over  the  last 
new  novel — yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  very  multifarious  occupa- 
tions, we  must  confess  it,  there  is  many  an  hour  that  lies  heavy 
on  our  hands,  and  neither  by  walking  or  reading,  writing  or 
riding,  can  we  contrive  to  fill  up  all  the  little  interstices  ot  our 
life,  so  as  completely  to  exclude  that  most  villainous  fiend 
ennui.  But  a  lady — (we  entreat  our  male  readers  for  a  moment 
to  raise  their  eyis  from  our  pages,  and  consult  their  wife, 
or  their  sister,  or  their  first  cousin,  or  any  other  lady  who  may 
perchance  be  sitting  next  them) — a  lady  who  sits  in  the  house 
all  day — who,  out  of  the  whole  blessed  four-and-twenty  hours, 
is  the  absolute  mistress  of  sixteen  of  them,  and  who  has  no  im- 
perative duties  to  perform  that  can  possibly  exact  her  attention 
for  one-eighth  of  that  period — that  lady  will  tell  you,  that  the 
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day  is  so  very  short,  that  she  actually  has  not  half  time  enough 
to  do  all  she  intends,  and  that  she  cannot  recollect  an  hour 
which  has  not  passed  with  too  great  rapidity.  We  have  put 
this  question  to  a  great  variety  of  our  fair  friends,  and  we  have 
invariably  received  the  same  answer  from  all  of  them. 

In  estimating  the  virtues  of  our  fair  countrywomen,  .we  should 
perhaps  feel  inclined  to  award  the  palm  of  excellence  to  those 
who  move  in  the  higher  ranks  of  our  middle  classes,  possessing 
as  .they  do  all  the  polish  which  the  first  society  can  confer,  with 
that  tUility  of  character,  which  the  daughters  of  our  nobility  can 
seldom  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring.  We  do  not  intend  to 
enter  into  a  dissertation  on  the  accomplishments  and  cultivation 
of  the  female  mind  at  the  present  day — ^which  may  probably 
save  our  readers*  patience,  and  our  own  fingers — else  could  we 
shew  how  this  lady  excels  in  mathematics,  and  how  that  one  is 
(Jeeply  versed  in  political  economy — ^in  short,  how  much  our 
country  owes  to  the  efforts  of  its  numerous  authoresses.  Pro- 
bably, however,  in  some  futur^  number,  we  may  attempt  to 
appreciate  the  merits  of  the  "  Living  Poetesses  of  England.'* 


TO    M.    SAY, 

ON  SOME  FUNDAMENTAL  PEINCIPLKS  IN  STATISTICS,  AND 
THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  PRESENT  STAGNATION  OF  COM- 
MERCE. 

LETTER    I. 

Sir, — It  was  with  the  pleasure  which  I  usually  enjoy  from  the 
discussions  of  scientific  men  on  questions  of  real  utility,  that  I 
read  your  letters  to  Mr.  Malthus,  on  Political  Economy.  The 
subjects  are  not  only  of  theoretical,  but  great  practical  importance ; 
particularly  at  present,  when  the  people  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of 
North  America,  are  suffering  from  a  general  stagnation,  amid 
peace  and  plenty. 

You  address  your  observations  to  Mr.  Malthus ;  and  it  will  be 
for  that  economist  to  make  what  reply  he  judges  convenient* 
But  the  questions  are  for  general  consideration ;  and,  as  you 
know  well  that  I  also  have  laid  before  the  public  opinions  on 
these  very  subjects,  and  that  they  do  not  coincide  with  your's, 
you  will  not  be  surprised  that  I  should  be  a  volunteer  in  the 
cause,  in  order  to  give  my  reasons  for  coming  to  a  different  con- 
clusion. 

That  what  we  call  money ^  whether  in  the  shape  of  ^old,  silver, 
copper,  paper,  or  any  other  material,  is  merely  an  artificiai  ready 
medium  for  exchanging  what  we  have  gotten  to  dispose  of  with 
what  we  want  to  obtain,  whatever  be  the  character  of  either,  or. 
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in  plain  popular  language,  of  telling  and  buying,  will  be  disputed 
by  no  one.  And  that  the  amount  of  the  value  of  what  the  various 
circulators  can  purchase,  must  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
value  of  what  they  can  sell,  is  so  evident,  that  it  may  be  said  to 
be  a  truism ;  for  actual  selling  and  buying  necessarily  suppose 
each  other  to  be  eaual  in  amount. 

I  fully  grant,  uierefore,  your  postulatum  :  "As  the  value 
we  can  buy  is  equal  to  the  value  we  can  produce.'' — But  I  cannot 
admit  the  conclusion  you  draw  from  this,  **  The  more  men  can 
produce,  the  more  they  will  purchase."  The  real  principles  of 
Nature  and  their  actual  results,  fer  from  supporting  this,  frequently 
confirm  the  contrary.  The  quantum  of  tne  produce  of  the  seller 
often  operates  to  diminish  his  ci^acity  as  a  buyer ;  and,  in  a 
certain  combination  of  the  demand  and  supply,  effects  this 
uniformly. 

Your  opinion  is  indeed  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith 
with  respect  to  certain  kinds  of  produce,  and  derived  by  him 
from  that  quality  of  commodities  wnich  he  reckoned  the  sources 
of  productiveness.  This  fundamental  doctrine  of  his,  I  conceive 
I  have  shewn,  is  an  absurd  dogma.*  The  species  of  commodities 
which,  together  with  the  labour  that  gives  them  existence,  he 
calls  productive,  being  thus,  by  nature,  creative  of  wealth,  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  them  that  can  be  produced,  the  greater, 
according  to  him,  must  be  the  creation  of  wealth.  But  wnat  say 
Nature  and  her  results  ?  To  produce  these  articles  beyond  a 
certain  quantum,  instead  of  adding  to  wealth,  will  engender 
poverty.  Nature  and  her  results,  at  this  very  moment  of  stagna- 
tion, are  teaching  this  doctrine  too  impressively  and  clearly,  to 
be  misundeistooa  by  those  who  will  attend  to  her  operations. 

The  source  of  your  incorrect  conclusion  is  a  similar  miscon-i 
ception.  It  could  only  be  correct  on  the  supposition  that  an 
increased  quantum  oi  produce  uniformly  supposed  an  increased 
quiuxtum  of  value,  whereas  it  frequently  implies  the  reverse. 

By  produce  you  evidently  mean,  like  others,  snpply.  And  as 
the  latter  term  conveys  more  clearly  and  distinctly  what  is  meant^ 
it  had  better  be  used,  though  I  do  not  carp  at  or  reject  the  term 
produce  as  any  way  improper. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  shew  that,  according  to  the  arrange* 
ment  of  Nature,  an  increase  in  the  quantum  of  produce,  or  the 
supply,  by  no  means  necessarily  supposes  an  increase  in  the 
quantum  of  value  of  the  articles  produced  ;  and  that  in  the  con- 
clusion which  you  have  come  to,  you  have  left  out  something  of 
essential  importance,  which  renders  that  conclusion  fallacious 
and  positively  incorrect. 

In  nature,  or  real  life,  the  value  of  the  produce  is  uniformly 
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connected  with  the  demand  for  the  produce ;  that  is,  the  demand 
and  the  supply  are  uniformly  combined  in  giving  the  value  or 
price.  And  it  is  on  the  relative  state  of  the  two  tilings  to  each 
other  that  the  actual  value  more  or  less  depends. 

In  your  letter  to  me  of  the  2d  September,  1817,  you  express 
yourself  as  if  you  thought  that  I  considered  the  demand  to  be 
the  sole  creator  of  exchangeable  value.  To  teach  this,  would  be 
to  commit  an  error  similar  to  that  of  the  maintainers  of  the  un- 
productive theory.  It  would  be  only  substituting  the  demand 
for  the  supply,  or  the  other  half  for  the  whole.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  doctrine  which  I  have  laid  before  the  public.  I  con- 
sider the  demand  to  be  essentially  necessai*y  to  the  creation  of' 
exchangeable  value ;  but  I  consider  the  supply  to  be  equally 
necessary.  And  throughout ''  The  Happiness  of  States  "  I  have 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  a  profitable  result  depends  on  a  due 
combination  of  the  demand  and  die  supply ;  and  that,  if  the 
supply  be  in  the  due  proportion  to  the  demand,  the  result  will  be 
an  increase  of  wealth  to  the  circulator  and  the  nation,  whether 
the  employment  requircid,  or  its  produce,  be  in  the  class  of  what 
is  reckoned  productive,  or  in  that  which  is  reckoned  unproduc- 
tive, by  Dr.  Adam  Smith  or  his  disciples. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  here  to  quote  what  I  stated  to  you 
formerly  on  the  subject  of  the  demand.  **  The  demand,  which 
is  made  up  of  the  wants  and  wishes  of  circulators,  creates  circu- 
land;  but  it  is  the  quality  of  profitable  chargeability,  or,  in 
other  words,  being  the  medmm  of  a  profitable  pnce,  that  renders 
tt  effectually  productive.  The  demand  is  often  inefficient  with 
respect  to  the  production  of  wealth.  Sometimes  the  article 
which  is  demanaed  cannot  be  applied,  and  then  chargeability 
cannot  take  place.  At  other  times,  and  this  happens  fi*^uently, 
the  demand,  from  the  state'  of  die  supply,  fails  to  be  productive, 
as  the  quantum  of  chargeability  is  deficient.  And  yet  the  de- 
mand may  be  veiy  great,  but  the  supply  is  ^ater.  This  de- 
S  rives  the  circuland  of  the  quality  of  chargeability  in  a  profitable 
effree.''* 

In  this  discussion  I  beg  leave  to  state,  once  for  all,  that  by 
value  I  mean  not  value  m  point  of  use,  but  ralue  in  point  of 
exchange,  exchiangeable  value,  or  the  quality  which  produces 
what  we  popularly  call  income. 

'  Now  it  is  BO  evident  that  the  value  of  what  is  produced  depends 
essentially  on  the  denumd  for  it,  that  the  proposition  needs  only 
to  be  stated  to  obtain  the  assent  of  ail  acquamted  with  the  sub- 
ject. If  any  person  produce  what  no  other  person  wishes  to 
obtain,  it  will  be  of  no  value  whatever ;  for  nobody  will  buy 
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what  nobody  levants.  In  such  a  case,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
use  the  terms  adopted  in  developing  the  productive  system » the 
circulator  has  produced  what  does  not  become  actual. circuland. 
The  circulation  stops  with  the  £aibrication.  Nay  further,  circular 
tion  is  injured  by  it,  for  the  power  of  the  circulator  to  re- 
produce, is  dimiflisl^ed  by  the  loss  incurred  in  this  abortive 
production^ 

If,  again,  the  amount  of  the  supply  of  any  article  is  equal,  or 
nearly  equal,  to  the  amount  of  the  demand  for  it,  the  article 
produced  will  bring  the  average  value  of  such  article  in  any 
given  market.  The  cause  of  this  well«known  result  is  obvious. 
The  buyev  wants  all  that  is  produced ;  he  both  knows  that  he 
must  j?ive  a  fair  price  for  what  he  wants,  and  ia  willing  to  give 
it«  Tne  seller,  again,  unless  when  constrained  by  a  Sackness 
in  the  market,  or  by  competition,  will  not  sell  lower  than  at  a 
price  which  includes  a  fSair  profit;  and  in  this  oase  there  is  no 
slacknesst,  nor  are  their  comjpetitors  possessing  a  surplus  to 
force  a  sale  by  a  lower  than  a  mir  price. 

Further,  the  proposition,  is  no  less  founded  on  facts,  that 
the  value  of  aay  article  produced  depends  on  ike  relative .  states 
of  the  demand  and  the  suppli/. 

I  may  here  take  occasion  to  notice,  that  in  all  countries 
where  population  has  made  a  progress  beyond  tlie  rate  of  the 
mere  savage  state,  an  artificial  mode  of  settling  the  value  of 
things  in  ezichani^ng  them  has-  been  adopted  for  the  sake,  of 
convenience.  This  is  by  referring  the  article  to  be  exchanged 
to  a  measure,  which  we  call  money;  The  necessity  for  using 
this  artificial  mode  of  exchanging  is  strong,  but  it  is  not  abso- 
lute ;  for  in  the  highest  state  of  population,  and  in  the  most  per- 
fect commercial  intercourse,  articles  are  sometimes  exchanged 
without  having  recourse  to  this  artificial  medium. 

The  value  of  things,  when  expressed  in  this  artificial  medium, 
is  called  by  us  price.  Now  it  ia  evident  that  this  price,  in  the 
case  of  all  actual  exchanges,  or  acts  of  buying  and  selling, 
being  fixed  by  both  buyer  and  seller,  will  contain  the  result  of 
the  states  of  the  demand  and  the  $u|)ply,  ajs  far  as  these  operated 
on  the  buyer  and  seUer* 

To  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  value  of  any  article,  or  class 
of  articles,  the  quantum  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  actual  price. 
If,  then,  it  were  the  common  result  ia  nature,  that  the  quantum 
had  no  efiect  on  the  price,  your  conclusion  would  be  correct. 
The  greats  the  produce,  the  greater  the  value.  But  the  con- 
trary is  the  common  result  The  quantum  has  uniformly  an 
effect  on  the  price,  and  that  effect  is  often  directly  opposite  to 
what  your  conclusion  requires. 

The  result  of  an  increase  in  the  quantum,  when  that  is  beyond 
the  amount  required  by  the  demand,  is  uniformly  a  reduction  in 
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the  rate  of  price  ;  and  this  in  a  #atio  which  seems  constantly  to 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  the  quantum. 

Did  this  price-lowering  influence  of  an  increase  in  the  quan- 
tum bear  a  somewhat  corresponding  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
the  increase,  the  result  to  the  suppner  would  be  much  the  same, 
whatever  were  the  amount  of  the  produce.  What  he  lost  by  the 
price,  in  the  case  of  an  excess,  he  would  gain  by  the  quantum  ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  deficiency,  he  would  gain  in  the  former 
what  he  lost  by  the  latter.  But  do  facts  shew  that  such  is  the 
common  result  r  The  following  Is  laid  down  in  "The  Happiness  of 
States,'**  as  the  general  effect  of  excess  and  deficiency  in  the 
quantity.  "  'A  deficiency  and  s^uperabundance  are  alike  apt  to 
affect  trie  price  of  an  article  much  more  than  the  real  amount  below 
or  above  the  average  supply  would  warrant :  the  former,  in  raising 
— the  latter,  in  lowering  it."  These  results,  I  believe,  no  statis- 
tician will  deny.  And  I  appeal  to  all  the  cultivators,  manufac- 
turers, and  merchants  in  Europe,  whether  they  are  not  found 
uniformly  to  follow,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  from  under  and 
over-supplies.  In  the  course  of  this  discussion  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  notice  facts,  which  would  remove  all  doubt,  did  any 
exist  on  the  subject. 

An  increase  m  the  quantum,  thus,  far  from  supposing  an  in- 
crease in  the  value,  is  frequently  found  to  produce  a  diminution  in 
it;  and,  if  the  excess  be  considerable,  this  is  uniformly  the 
result. 

The  principle,  therefore,  which  you  have  assumed,  and  which 
would  be  a  most  important  one,  were  it  a  real  principle  of  na- 
ture, instead  of  being  warranted  by  her  arrangements,  supposes 
what  is  often  directly  contrary  to  what  is  found  to  be  the  result 
of  these.  It  is  at  all  times  mllacious;  and,  in  certain  combina- 
tions of  the  demand  and  supply,  it  is  uniformly  false. 

It  is  undoubtedly  what  all  classes  of  dealers  would  reckon  a 
most  desirable  principle.  What  circulator  is  there  who  would 
not  wish  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  raise  the  demand  to  the  sup- 
ply, or  to  command  a  bnsk  and  profitable  market  for  all  he  can 
produce  in  his  own  line?  But  the  principle  is  unsound  ;  and  it  is 
most  unsafe.     Dealers  unfortunately  act  too  often  from  a  kind  of 

f practical  belief  in  it.     And  what  is  the  result?  Loss,  distress,  and 
requently  bankruptcy. 

And  yet.  Sir,  production,  both  in  nature,  and  according  to  the 
productive  system,  is  the  immediate  grand  source  of  wealm.  For 
without  supplying  or  producing  something  to  sell  to  others,  how 
can  profit  or  income  be  obtained  ?  But  then  it  must  be  under  the 
direction  of  what  I  have  numbered  the  Fourth  Principle  of  Cir- 
culation, or  the  regulating  power  of  the  demand. 

•  Bookix.  Chap.  a.  p.  C07. 
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Your  error  has  arisen  from  living  out  a  moiety  of*the  trans- 
action, or  from  considering  only  one  branch  of  tne  wealth-pro* 
ducing  process.  When  under  the  regulation  of  the  demand, 
production  is  uniformly  the  source  of  income  and  wealth.  It  is 
alternately  cause  and  effect  to  the  demand.  It  is  created  by  the 
demand,  and  then  by  yielding  profit  to  the  supplies^  it  creajtes  a 
fresh  demand,  and  so  on  in  a  perpetual  circle.  Indeed,  it  not 
merely  renews  the  former  quantum  of  demand,  but,  when  co- 
operating with  an  increase  of  population,  it  actually  augments 
the  demand ;  and  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  under  the  regulation 
of  the  demand,  it  will  continue  to  do  so  for  ever,  or,  at  least, 
until  population  shall  have  reached  its  complement  universally. 

Production,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  used  it  with  reference 
to  wealth,  when  I  state  the  "  power  of  reproduction  to  depend  on  it, 
and  to  be  always  equal  to  it,"*  is  not  simply  produce,  but  the 
combined  result  of  produce  and  price  :  of  course,  a  result  regu- 
lated by  the  relative  states  of  the  demand  and  the  supply.  In 
short,  it  is  equivalent  to  the  actual  price  of  any  given  quantity 
of  any  species  of  commodity,  or  circuland.  Whether  the  com- 
modity be  tangible,  visible,  or  audible,  or  not — or  whatever  be 
its  form,  it  matters  not,  so  as  it  possess  the  quality  of  churge- 
ability.  This  is  alone  necessary  to  produce  price,  or  what  we 
are  all  seeking.  And  it  is  not  only  the  source,  but  the  ineamre 
of  productiveness  as  to  wealth  ;  and,  of  course,  of  reproduc- 
tiveness.  The  distinction  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  of  commodities 
or  employments  into  kinds  productive  and  kinds  unproductive  of 
wealth,  is,  as  has  been  shewn  in  ''  The  Happiness  of  States"  and 
"All  Classes  Productive,"  utterly  unknown  to  nature ;  and  not 
merely  imaginary,  but  directly  contrary  to  every  real  principle 
of  nature  operating  in  the  production  of  wealth,  and  every  ac^ 
tual  result.  Indeed,  this  doctrine  of  that  celebrated  economist, 
upon  which  his  peculiar  system  has  been  raised,  is  founded  on 
a  downright  absurdity. 

What  I  have  called  the^r^^  principle  of  circulation* ,  as  what 
sets  the  whole  in  motion,  is,  that "  what  is  income  to  OTieJ'*  though 
it  be  drawn  from  others,  *'  is  the  source  of  employment  and  income 
to  others" 

Our  power  to  reproduce  employment  to  others  is  thus  evi- 
dently equal  to  the  value  of  what  we  can  draw  from  others.  It 
matters  not  for  what,  or  in  what  manner,  it  is  drawn ;  but  it  is 
as  evidently  limited  to  that  amount.  If  we  draw  100/..  in  a 
given  time,  we  can  reproduce  to  the  amount  of  100/.,  either  by 
expending,  or  by  investing  as  capital ;  but  we  cannot  to  the 
amount  of  120/. 

Let  us  now.  Sir,  examine  these  principles  and  observations  by 

•  Happiness  of  States,  B.  ix.  ch.  2.  p.  600. 
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the  test  of  facts.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  it  is  this  test  alone 
by  which  theoretical  opinions  can  be  proved  correct  or  errone- 
ous. Let  us  apply  them  in  particular  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  all  Europe  and  North  America  haVe  been  for  some 
time,  and  which  most  practical  men  seem  to  reckon  so  extraor- 
dinary and  unaccountable, 

A  supplier,  a  cotton- manufacturer,  for  exatAple,  ipight  tell  me 
in  the  name  of  his  brethren :  ^  Wifhout  meddlmg  with  theore- 
tical niceties,  we  admits  as  you  do,  in  spite  of  whatever  Dr. 
Adam  Smith  and  others  may  affirm,  that  whoevet*  can  obtain  a 
price  for  what  he  has  got  to  dispose  of,  it  matters  not  whether 
ne  be  a  ploughman,  a  manufacturer,  a  mechanic,  a  merchant,  a 
soldier,  a  sailor,  lawyer,  clergyman,  or  doctor,  will  be  enabled 
to  purchase  from  others  to  the  amount  of  what  he  obtains,  and 
no  more ;  or,  if  you  choose,  will  be  aji  agent  in  the  production 
of  wealth,  or  the  reproduction  of  employment,  to'that  amount. 
This  our  experience  fully  confirms.  We  will  also  gfant  you, 
that  M.  Say's  doctrine,  tjipugh  it  seems  reasonable  on  first 
thoughts,  is  opposed  by  our  experience  ;  for  we  find,  often  to 
our  cost,  that  a  general  increase  in  the  quantum  of  produce  is 
by  no  means  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  value,  but  frequently 
the  reverse.  Still,  .however,  6\ran  according  to  your  own  ideas, 
an  increase  of  produce,  when  regulated  by  the  demand,  is  an  increase 
of  value;  arm  wkek  c9^opepaiing.'Untb  an  increase  of  population, 
taill  go  in  creatifig  ^nb  ^odmtiotMquantwn  iff  demand* 

*'  Nowheca  avis^ithe.  difficulty.  .Whence  come  ibBBefall- 
ii^  off  in  the  demand^  while  the  snptply  of  almost  all  classes  is 
TadiertDCieasing  than  dimitittbinj§^  ? 

"  Wfa^,  for  example,  Sir^  have-we  been  suffering  fioia  adefi- 
•cienoy  m  the  demand  dufiing  the.  whole  of  1819,  aund  ap  ,to  the 
pfesent  time,  which  has  reduced  prices:  in  such  si  degre&,  ae  to 
'depiive  avery  considerable  :mdiifi  of  tbein  former  comforts/ while, 
in  1817  aod  1818,  we  had  an  universal  deoMOid,  ^ich  ga^e  full 
employment  and  £ar  prioes  to  all  wh^  were*  disposed  to  exert 
themselves?  .  '  .    •    ,    : 

*^  Has  not  the  natQial  produce  of  the>earth  dminglSlO  and 
1820  been  as  abnndantasia  the  two  prior  years?  l&ve  we  not 
the  same  means  of  producing  in  every  Une^-the  same  (bmt  pro- 
bably more)  capital,  and  the  sane  desire  to  produce  ?  Has  not 
our  population  been  still  .iacrea3ing,  as  in.  thoae  prtor  years, 
and,  01  course,  must  there  not  be  an  increase  in  tne  demand 
arising  from  these  young  additianal.cirfiulatQrB,  who  aie,  as  you 
yourself  state,  demanders  and  not  suppliers  ?  Have  we  not  the 
same  facility  of  intercourse  with  our  loreign  customers  ?  And 
yet  are  not  we,  throughout  almiost  all  out;  classes  (excepting 
fixed  annuitants^  as  well  as  these  foreign  customirs,  amid  au 


this  auneness.of  ciicunwtwoei^.  instead  of  being  in  a  state  of 
comfort,  ia  a  state  apf)r0acbing  to  distress  ? 

''.This  is  the  qnesjvou  ihpt  .missies  ua»  .  And  what  jwe  want 
statisticians  to  account  for,  is^  why  similar,  circinnstonces  should 
produce  suqh  opposite  results?  Ajodwhy.  withjso.inucb  capital, 
such  effective  means  of  supplying,  aDcL  such  a  wiUingness  to 
au|yfyf.»^e^^hQi4d  be^ incwafca£x:|f  procuring  the  usua)  qaajiti^ 
of  ipcon^  '  Ifljft  word,  W^  Ewop^.and Soi^ih  America,  ^wmd 
^gemriUpeac^  i$^d  plenty^  should  have  befinjbr  marly  ttvo  years  in 
a  staie  of  compftnUfm  gpteral  digress  ?**  .  . 

,  This  question  has  aciually  be^n  propounded  to  our  legislators 
and  statisticians*  \  ,and  if  the  latter  cannot  answer  it  satisfac<- 
torily,  these  practical  men  haye  a  right  tp  say.  that  their  sct»- 
ence  is^  with  respect  to, a  most  important  dinsion.  of  facts,  of 
no  real  value.  .  Their  peculiar  principles  must.be  imaginary  or 
erroneous;  they,  cannot  he  t}¥)se  of  nature. 

In.  my  next,  Letter,  ^,  I  shall  venture,  on  an  attempt  ^o  .^Fe 
aa  answet'  for  my^lf  on  this  veiy  important  practical  queaffoook 
accofiding  to  the  principles  of  the  Productive  $y8tem.  ;, 

,  S..  Gray. 
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Ma.  £niTOH.  I  trust  that,  ev'en  in  this  age  of  improve- 
ment, you  will  suffer  one  of  the  old  Sche«l  .to  occupy  a  smafl 
space  in  your  pages. ' '  A  few  wv>rds  respecting  myself  will, 
howe<rer, '  be  neces^ry  to  apologise  for  my  opimons«  Once  I 
was  among  the  gayest  and  sprightliest  of  youthful  aspirants  for 
fane  sad  foftune.  Beiflfg  a  second. son,  I  was  bred  to  the  bar^ 
and  pi^rsned  my  studies  with  gisat  -rigour  and  eager  hope,  in 
the  Middle  Temple.  I  kned,  too^  one  of  the  fairest  of 'her  jse^z 
and  was  beloved  in  Getom;  My  toils  were  sweetened  by  die 
deliglitful  h6pe  that  they  would  procure  me  an  income  suffi' 
cient  for  the  creditable  support  of  the  aoistress  of  my  soul 
Alas !  at  the  very  moment  when  the  unlooked-^for  devise  of  a 
large  estate  from '  a  distant  relative  gave  me  affluence,  she  jfbr 
whom  alone  I  desired  wealth,  sunk  under  the  attack  of  a  fever 
intO'  the  grave.  Religion  enabled  me  to  bear  her  loss  with  firm- 
nes8>  but  I  determin^,  for  her  sake,  ever  to  remain  a  bachelor. 
Although  composed  and  trancmil,  I  feh  myself  unable  to  endure 


■*»i*A^»*«w«— Bi****— ^^^w>^^k^a«^ia^i*«ai**^^i^ii^M««*«« 


«  I  know  not  whetbu  yoa  hsre  Had  in  6ppM«uasty  of  feeidg  the  Report  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Mrroliants,  Mavuitctnrcrt  mS  TmdM«  of  aiimi&gham,  on  the  subject 
of  .the  prevailing  Stagnation,  piiblished  in.  the  Faimer'9  Joarnal  of  th^  Sftth  of  Sep- 
tember last  It  letfms  to  be  entirely  free  from  the  spirit  of  party,  (which  never  fails  to 
IcBien  the  value  of  statements  with  aH  impaiWial  enqniitis,  and  to  render  the  whole 
suspected ;)  and  it  is  drawn  npin  a  masterly  manner*  It  claims  the  most  Krioua  < 
aiderattoB  of  our  legislatocsj  as  well  as  of  our  profeaicd  statisticians 
VOL^   I.    NO<    I.  H 
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the  forms,  or  to  taste  the  pleasures,  of  London.  I  retired  to 
my  estate  in  the  comitry,  where  I  have  Itred  for  almost  forty 
years  in  the  society  of  a  maiden  sister,  happy  if  an  old  friend 
came  for  k  few  days  to  visit  tne,  but  chiefly  delighting  to 
cherish  in  dlenpe  the  tetnemlbrance  of  my  only  love,  and  to 
anticipate  the  time  when  I  shall  be  laid  beside  her.  At  last,  a 
wish  to  settle  an  orphan  nephew  in  my  own  prol^ssioh,  has 
compelled  me  to  visit  the  scenes  of  my  early  days,  and  to 
mingle,  f6r  a  short  time,  with  the  world.  My  resolution  once 
taken,  I  felt  a  melancholy  pleasure  iti  the  expectation  of  seeing 
the  places  with  which  I  was  once  familiar,  and  which  were  ever 
•linked  in  my  mind  with  sweet  and  bliglit^d  hope.  Every 
fehange'has  been  to  me  as  a  shock.  Ihave  looked'  d-t  large  on 
society  too,  and  there  I  see  little  in  brilliant  innotation  to 
admire.  Ketumed  at  last  to  my  own  Are-side,  I  sit  down  to 
throw  together  a  few  thoughts  on  the  new  and  boasted  hnprove- 
ments;  over  which  I  mourn.  If  I  should  se^mtoo  querulous, 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  my  own  happy  days  are  long  past, 
and  that  recollection  i^  the  sole  earthly  joy  which  is  left  me.  - 

My  old  haunts  have  indeed  suffered  comparatively  small 
mutation.  The  princely  hall  of  the  Middle  Temple  has  the 
same  venerable  aspect  as  when,  in  my  boyish  days,  I  felt  my 
heart  beating  with  a  strdnge  feeling  of  mingled  pride  and  reve- 
rence on  becoming  one  of  its  members.  The  fountain  yet  plays 
among  the  old  trees,  which  used  to  gladden  my  eye  m' spring 
for  a  lew  days  with  their  tender  green,  f d  become  so  prema- 
turely desolate.  But  the  front  of  the  Inner  Temple  hatl,  upon 
the  terrace,  is  sadly  altered  ifor  tjie  worse. '  tVheii  1  first  knew 
it,  the  noble  solidity  of  its  appearance,  especii^lly  of  the  figure 
over  the  gateway,  cut  massively  in  the  stone,  carried  the  mind 
back  into  the  aeep  antiqiilty  of  the  scene.  How  the  whole 
building  is  white- washed  and  plastered*  over,'  the  majestft  en- 
trance supplied  by  ah  arch  of  pseudo-gothic,  and  a  new'  library 
added  at  vast  cost  in  the  worst  taste  of  the  modem  antique.  The 
view  firom  the  gardeUj  IS  spoiled  by"  that  splendid  nuisance,  ihe 
Strand  Bridge.  Formerly  we  used  to  enjoy  the  enotinous  bend 
of  die  river,  far  fairer  than  the  mo)st  iharvellous  work  of  art ;  and 
while  our  eyes  dwelt  on  the  placid  mirror  of  water,  our  imagina- 
tion went  over  it,  through  calm  and  majestic  windings,  into 
sweet  rural  scenes,  and  far  jpland  bowers.  Now  the  river 
appears  only  an  oblong  lake,  and  "the  feelinjg'of  the  country 
once  let  into  the  town  by  that  glorious  avenue  of  crystal,  is 
shut  out  by  a  noble  piece  of  mere  human  workmanship  !  But 
nature  nevdr  changes,  and^  some  6f  her  humble  works  are  ever 
found  to  ren^w  old  feefin^^  witJilh  us,  notwithstanding  the 
sportive  changes  of  mortal  fancy.  The  short  ^ass  o?  the 
Temple  garden  is  the  same  as  when  forty  years  ago!  was  accus- 
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'..tonaed  to  refresh  my  weanr.^eyes  with  its  greenneiw.  There 
I  have  strolled  again;  and  while  I  bent  my  heaa  downwards,  and 
'  fixed  my  eyes  on  the  thin  blades  and  the  soft  daisies,  I  felt  as  I 
had  felt  when  last  I  walked  there-r-f^  betweeix  was  a3  nothiJDg, 
or  a  iev^rish  dreaio — and  I  once  more  droGoned  of  tihe  Si&als^  and 
of  the  living  Sophia! — ^I  fett — ^but  I  dare  not  t^ust  myself  on 
this  subject  fitrther. 

The  profession  pf  the  law  is  strangely  altered  ^ippe  the  days 
of  my  youth.  It  was  then  surely  more  uberal,  as  well  as  more 
'rational,  than. I  now  find,  it  The  business  and  pleasure  of  a 
lawyer  were  bot  entirely  separated,  as  at  present,  when  the  first 
is  mere  toil,  and  the  seoo^a  lighter  than  vanity.  The  old  stout- 
hearted pleaders  threw  a  Jovial  life  ivLto  their  tremendous  drud- 
geries, which  almost  rendered  them .  delightful.  Wine  did  but 
open  to  th^m  the  most  curious  intricacies  of  their  art :  they 
*rose  from  it^  like  §iant^  refreshed,  tograppk  with  the  sternest 
difficulties,  and  i:ej<;)ice4  in  the  encounter.  Their  powers  caught 
a  glow  in  the  seveirity  of  th^  stru^le^  almost  like  that  arismg 
from  strong  exertion  of  the  bodily  mune..  Kor  did  they  disdain 
to  enjoy   the   quaint  jest  of  the  far-fetched  allusion,   or  the 

•  sweetness  of  the  antique  fancy,  which  sometimes  craftily  peeped 

out  on  them  amidst  th^ir  laborious  researches.    Poor  T- 

W was  one  of  the  last  of  the  race.  He  was  the. heartiest  and 

•  most  romantic  ^f  special  pleaders.  Thrice  happy  wia^  the  attorney 
who  could  eng^e  him  to  a  steak  or  broueq  fowl  in  the  old 
coflfeeHPOom  in  j^eet-street^  where  I  have  often  met  him.    How 

'  would  h^  tjjien  dikte,  in  the  warmth  of  his  heart,  on  all  his  pro- 
fessional tnumphs — ^now  chuckling'  over  the  fall  of  a  brother  into 
a  trap  set  artfully  for  him  in  the  raix  guise  of  liberal  j)leading— 
now  whisperii^  a  joy  past  jay  in  a  stumble  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  himself  among  the  filmy  cords  drawn  about  his  path ! 
When  the  first  bottle  was  dispattched^  arrived  the  time  for  his 

•  wary  host  to  produqe  his  papers  in  succession,  to  be  drawn  or 

•  settled  by  the  joyous  pleader/  The  well-lauded  inspiration  of 
a  poet  is  not. more  genuine  than  that  with  which  he  then  was 
gifted.     All  hi^  nipe  discerninept— all  his  vast  mempry^-all  his 

'  skill  in  drawing  analogies  and  discerning  principles  in  the 
•'  great  obscurity  ^*  of  the  Year  Books— were  set  in  rapid  and 

"  nnerrin^  action.  Ou  he  went-— covering  page  after  page,  his 
p^n  "  m  giddy  mazes  rwnniiig/*  and  his  ,mind  growing  subtler 
and  more, acute  with  every  glass.,  How  di^xtrously  did  be  then 
glide  through  fJ|  the  strange  windings  of  the,  case,  with  a  saga- 
city whicli  never  failed,  >wile  he  garnished  his  discourse  with 

•  many  a  legal  pun  and  learned  conceit,  which  was  as  the  li^ht 
bubble  on  the  deep  stream  of  his  knowledge  !  -  He  is  gone!-;- 
and  I  find  none  to  resemble  him  in  this  veneration — ^none  who 
thus  can  put  a  spirit  into  dietr  work,  which  may  make  cobwcb- 

H  2 
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sopbistiies  look  golden,  and  change  a  l^orious  life  into  one  long 

holidav ! 

.  In  the  greater  VftiAd,!  have  observed  wytb  so|rrow»  a  prevailing 
diyregard  of  the  past,  and  a  desire  to  extpl  the  present,  or  to  ex- 
patia^  in  viaionary  prospeets  of  the  f  otore.  I  fear  this  may  be 
traced  not  so  much  to  philanthropy  as  taaelf-love,  which  inspires 
men  with  the  wish  personally  to  distinguish  themselves^  a$  the 
teachers  and  beneft^tors  of  their  species,  instead  of  rejoicing  to 
share  in  the  v^t  stock  of  recolleotions  aM  eynipathies  which  is 
common  to  all.  They  would  fain  persuade  us  thai  mankind, 
created,  '*  a  Utile  lower  than  the  angels,''  i^  now  for  the  first  tioie 
"  crowned  w^h  glory  and  honour ;"  and  ihey  exultingly  poiAt  to 
institutions  of  yesterday  for  the  means  to  •regenerate  the  earth. 
Some,  for  example,  pronoanee  the  great  mase^  of  th^  people, 
tbmpgh  all  ages,  as  scarcely  elevated  above  the  brutes  which 
peiiiih,  because  die  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
were  not  commonly  diffused  among  them ;  and  <a  tliese  they 
ground  their  predictions  of  a-  golden  a^e.  Aad  were  tibtere  ihen 
nd  virtuous  hardihood,  no  guileless  innocence^  no  affepiions 
stronger  than  ih^  g^ve,  in  tbat  mighty  kpse  of  years -which  we 
contemptnously  stigmatize  as  dark  7  Are  disinterested  patnoiifim, 
conjugal  love,  open-handed  hospitality,  meek  self*8acrifiice»  and 
ehivallrous  contempt  of  danger  ttnd  of  deaibi  modem  iniventioi^s  ? 
Hq3  man's  great  oirthright  been  in  abeyance  even  until  now  1 
Oh,  no!  Tne  Cbaldeean  shepherd  did  not  cast  his  xjuieigase 
through  weeks  and  years  in  vain  .(o  -A^*  al&at  skiesr    He  knew 

.  not,  indeed,  the  chill  discoTeries  jof  sciience,  which  have  eubsti- 
tnted  an  immense  variety  of  figuree  on  space  and  distance,  for 
the  sweet  influences  of  the  stats.  Yet  aid  the  heavens  tell  to 
him  the  glory  of  Qod,  and  angel  faces  seem  to- smile  on  him 

'  from  the  golden  clouds.  Book-learning  is,  perhaps^  the  least 
part  of  the  education  of  the  species*  Nature  is  the  mightiest 
and  the  kindliest  of  teachers*  The  rocks  and  unchai^ng  hills 
give  to  the  heart  the  sense  of  a  duration  beyond  that  of  the 

.  periehable  body.  The  flowing  stream  images  to  the  soul  an 
everlasting  contkraity  of  tranqfuil  existenoe*  "  The  bray^  o'er- 
han^r\g  firmament,"  even  to  the  most  rugged  awaftn,,  imparts 
some  consciousness  of  the  univemal  brothemo^d  of  th^e  over 
whom  ii  hangs.  The  affections  ask  no  leave  of  the  understand- 
ing to  '^  glow  and  spread  and  kindle,"  to  shoot  tbrou^  all  the 
frame  a  tremulous  joy,  or  animate  to  holiest  oQ^nstancyr  We 
tiiate  the  dearesi  blesyedness  of  earth  ia  our  ohildhood^  before  we 
have  learned  to  express  it  in  mortal  language,  life  haa  iis  uni- 
versal lessons  far  beyond  human  lore»  Kindness  is  a^  mtdiing, 
sorrow  as  purifying,  and  the  aspect  of  deaih  as  softemng  to  the 
ifi;norant  in  this  world's  wi^sdom,  as  to  the  scholar*  The  piyre^t 
raigbts  grow  tenderly  beneath  our  feet,  and  all  who  will,  stoop 
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HkVkj  pA%T  Uieou  While  atom  lose  the  idea  of  the  Umv^^raal 
Parent  in  their  subtleties,  the  lowly  *'  feel  after  Him  and  find 
Him^^  Sentiiiient  precedes  veason  in  point  of  tiaie»  and  is  a 
Btnrer  guide  to  the  noblest  realities.  Thus  man  hopes,  iores, 
revereS)  and  enjoys,  without  ihe  aid  of  writing  or  of  tha.press 
to  kiflpire  olr  direct  him.  Many- of  his  feelings  ace  even  heartier 
and  more  genuine  before  he  has  learned  to  (feseribe  them^  He 
does  not  perpetuatty  mistake  worda  for  things,  nor.  cultivate  his 
faculties  "and  aibctioDe.for  a  discerning  public.  His  aspirations 
''  are  made,  not  maiked*  '^  If  he  is  gifted  with  di wie  imc^inatjioa* 
he  may  '^  walk  in  glory  and  in  joy  beside  his  plough  upon  the 
mcnmtain  side/'  without  the  chilling  idea  that  he  must  o^Ji^  the 
most  of  his  sensatioQS  to  secure. the.  appliCuse  of  gay  saloons  or 
<$iH>wded  theatres*'  The  deepest  impressions  are  worn  out  by 
the  multiplication  of.  th«r  copies.  Talking  has  aliaost  usurped 
die  plaee  of  acting)  and  of  ieelins ;  and  the  world  of  aurthors 
fiteem  ae  though  their  hearts  were  but  paper  scroUs,  antd  ink>  in- 
irt^ad  etf  bk>ed;  ware  flowing  in  their  veins.  ''  The  great  cYents 
with  wbieh  old eteiyirings,^. seem  vain  and heUew/'  .Jfall  these 
evils  will  ttot  be  extended  by  >  what  is  falsely  teamed  the  Educa- 
tieki  of  the  Po(«,  leli  ub  at  least  be  on  our  guard  lest  we  trans- 
form our  peasantry  iroxn  inen  into  critics,  teach  them  scorn  in- 
stead of  hii(nble  hope,  and  ilewire  >them  nothing  to  loTe»  to  revere» 
or  to  enjoy! 

The  ISible  Society^fdundedond  supportedi.  no  doubt,  from  the 
noblest  motives^  also  puts  ferth  pretensions  which  are  sickening. 
Its  advooates  frequently  represent  it  an  destined  to  change  cdl 
earth  into  a  paradUe.  ■  Thata.con4)lete  triumph  of  th/&,princifIeM 
of  theBible  woaldbring  in  the  xaplarous.  state  which  uxey  J(o<^ 
S99  can  never 'be  disputed ;  buit.ths  histery^of  our  relidon  sJSq^s 
no  ^ooad  for  anticipating  suuhva  result  £fom  the  unaided  pe^^sal 
of  ttspages.^  Deep  and  exteiisiTeeiaipmsaious  of  1he;truths  of 
the  Qospel  Jiave  never  been  made,  by  mere  reading,  but  always 
b^  the' exertions  of  liviagelitbosiasm  in  the  holy  cause.  I!ro^ 
videnoe  may,  indeed,  in  ttsiasortttable  wisdom>inipartnewener&jy 
to  fwrticulaf  instruments^  Inst 'there'  appeaist  no.  sufficient,  i^ui- 
Mtioti  of  ^  such  a  oluui|e  as.  idiall  make  the  printid  Bibk  atom 
the  meStfa  of  tegenerattng  the  apecies*  ''  An  age  of  .KUes"  may 
tot  be  an  age  of  OhsistMn^efaBnty  and  hope.  The  word  of  God 
may  not  be  reveted  the  meieiby  becoming  a  oommon  book  in 
evevyoettage,  and  a.dnig  in  the  shop  of  eveiy,  pawnbroker  It 
wsa  smAiiy  neither ikaesvn  aov  te^eeea  tiie  less.wbei^it.t^aft  a  far^ 
tnmxvtBi  when  itwas  peoseribed  by  ih<ise  who  sat  in  high  plaeesj 
aftd  ■  its  torn,  kavea  and  ^ftagmeAts  were ;  cherished  even  unto 
deaths:  Ja  those  daysy  when  a  singk  copy  chained  to. the  ,d«ak 
trf  the  church  was.  alone  in  exkensire  pariilhes,  did  it  diffuse 
less  sweetness  trough  rustic  hearts  than  how,  when  ^he  poor 
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are    almost    compelled    to    poeBess    it?     How  then  did  the- 
villagers  flpck  from  distant  farms,  cheered  in  their  loue  wfilks  by' 
thought3  QOt  of  thi8iWO|*lai  to  converse  for  a  short  nour  with 
patriarohs,  aaiats^  and  apostles  !    How  did  they  devoiir  the  vene-. 
rable  ai^  well-worn  page  with  tearful  eyes,  or  listen  delighted 
to  the  yblce  of  ope  gifted  above  his  fellows^  who  read  aloud  the 
oracles'  ot  celestial  wisdom !    What  ideas  of  .the  Bible  must  they 
have  enjoyed,  who  came  miany  a  joyful  pilgrimage  to  hear  or  to. 
read  it:    Yet  even  more  precious  was  the  enjoyment  of  thoae 
who,  in  times  of  persecution,  snatcfied  glances  in  secret  at  its 
pages, aiidthu^  entered,  ashy  stealth,  into  the  paradisiacal  region, 
to  &theT  immortal  fruits  and  listen  to  angel  voices.    The  word 
of  God  was  dearer  to  them  than  house^  land,  or  the  "  ruddy 
drops  which  warmed  their  hearts/'     Instead  of  the  lamentable 
weariness  and  disgust  with  which  the  yoimg  now  too  often  turn 
from  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  they  heard  with  mute  atten- 
tion and  serious  joy  the  divine  histories  of  the  Old  Testan^ent 
and  aweet  parables  of  the  New.    They  heard  with  a  solemn 
sympathy  of  Abraham  receiving  serapns  unawares — of  Isaac 
vralking  out  at  even-tide  to  meditate,,  aad  meeting  the  holy 
partner  of  his  days— of  JacoVs  dream>  .and  of  that  immortal 
Syrian  Shepherdess^  for  whose  love  he  served  a  hard  master 
fourteen  years,  which  seemed  to  him  but  a  few  days — ^pf  Joseph 
the  beloyed>  the  exile,  the  tempted,  and  the  sweet  forgiver — of 
all  the  wonders  of  the  Jewish  story^— ^and  of  the  character  and 
sufferings  of  the  Messiah.    These  things  were  to  them  at  once 
august  realities,  and  surrounded  with  a  dream-lil^e  glory  from 
afar,  ''  Heaven  lay  about  them  in  their  ini^oy /'    They  preserved 
*  the  purity — >the  spirit  of  meek  submission — ^the  piatient  confiding 
love  of  meir  childhood  in  their  matiirest  years.    They,  in  their 
turn,  instilled  the  sweetness  o^  Christian  cnarity,  drop  by  drop, 
into  the  hearts  of  their  ofFsjiring,  and  left  their  example  as  a 
deathless  legacy.     Surely  this  was  better  than  iiie  dignified 
patronage  now  courted  for  the  Scriptures,  or  the  pompous  eulo- 
gies pronounced  on  them  by  rival  orators !    The  reports  of  anni- 
versaries of  the  Bible  Society  are  often  to  me,  inexpressibly  nause- 
ous. The  word  of  God  is  praised  in  the  style  of  eulo^  employed 
on  a  common  book  by  a  friendly  reviewer.     It  is  evidently  u^ed 
as  a  theme  to  declaim  on.     But  the  praise  of  the  Bible  is  almost 
overshadowed  by  the  flatteries  lavished  on  the  nobleman  or 
county  member  who  hafi  condescended  to  preside,  and  which  it 
is  the  highest  ambition  of  the  speakers  ingeniously  to  introduce 
and  to  vary.    Happy  is  he  who  can  give  a  new.  turn  to  the  com- 
pliment, or  invent  a  new  alliteration  or  antithesis  for  the  occa- 
sion !    The  copious  nonsense  of  the  successful  orators  is  ev^i 
more  painful  than  the  failures  of  the  novices.    After,  a  string  <if . 
iUse  metaphors  uid  poor  conceits,  applauded  to  the  echo,  the 
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meeting  are  perhaps  called  on  to  symp^ithise  widi  some  unhappy 
debutant^  whose  sense  of  the  virtues  of  the  chairman  proves  too 
vast  for  his  powers  of  e^cpression ;  and  with  Miss  Peacntun  in  the 
Beggars'  Opera^  to  lament  "  diat  so  noble  a  yoiith  should  come 
to  an  untimely  end.^'  Alas !  these  exhibitions  hare  tittle  con- 
nex]x>n  with  a  deep  love  of  the  Bible,  or  with  feal  pity  for  the 
sufierings  of  man.  Were  religious  tyranny  to  render  the  Scrip- 
tures scarce,  and  to  forbid  their  circulation,  they  would  s]peedily 
be  better  prized  and  honoured  than  when  scattered  with  gorgeous 
profusion,  and  lauded  by  nobles  and  princes.  * 

The  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Mendicity  is  another 
boasted  institution  of  these  cold«hearted  days.  It  would  an- 
nihilate the  race  of  beggars,  and  remove  from  the  delicate  eye 
the  very  form  and  aspect  of  misery.  Strange  infatuation  f  as  if 
an  old  class  of  the  great  family  of  man  might  be  cut  off  without 
harm !  ,  *'  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole,"  bound 
together  by  ties  of  antique  sympathy,  ot  which  the  lowest  and 
most  despised  are  not  without  their  uses.  In  striking  from 
society  a  race  whom  we  have,  from  childhood,  been  accustomed 
to  observe,  a  vast  body  of  dear  associations  and  gentle  thoughts 
must  necessarily  be  lost  for  eVer.  The  boor  mendicairts  whom 
we  would  banish  from  the  earth,  are  me  best  sinecurists  to 
whose  sustenance  we  contribute.  In  the  great  science — the 
science  of  humanity— they  not  rarely  are  our  first  teachers  : 
they  affectingly  remihd  us  of  our  gWn  state  of  mutual  depend- 
ance ;  bring  sorrow  palpably  before  the  eyes  of  the  prdsperous 
and  the  vsnn ;  and  prevent  the  hearts  of  many  from  utterly 
"losing  their  nature,  THey  give,  at  least,  a  salutary  disturb- 
ance to  gross  selfishness,  and  hindet  it  from  entirely  forming  an 
ossified  crtist  about  the  soul.  We  see  them  too  with  gentle 
interest,  because  we  have  always  seen  them,  and  were  accustomed 
to  relieve  them  in  the  spring-time  of  our  days. '  And  if  some  of 
thein  are  what  the  world  calls  impostors,  and  literally  "  do  be- 
guile us  of  our  tears'*  and  our  alms,  those  tears  are  not  shed,  nor 
mose  alms  given,  in  vain.  If  they  have  even  their  occasional 
revellings  and  hidden  luxuries,  we  should  rather  rejoice  to  be- 
lieve that  happiness  has  every  where  its  nooks  and  comers 
which  we  do  not  s^e ;  that  there  is  more  gladness  in  the  earth 
than  meets  the  politician's  gaze;  and  that  fortune  has  her 
favours,  *'  secret,  sweet,  and  precious,**  even  for  those  on  whom 
she  seems  most  bitterly  to  uown.  Well  may  that  divinest  of 
philosophers,  Shakspeare,  make  Lear  reply  to  his  daughters, 
who  had  been  speaking  in  die  true  spirit  of  modem  impr6ve^ 
ments : 

**  O  reason  hot  the  need :  our  basei^t  beggars 
Are  in  the  poorest  thing  superfluous : 
Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needi, 
Man's  Hfe  is  cheap  a«  beasts !" 
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lliece  axe  laany  other  p^iofiil  iovtaoces  ia  these  tknes  of  that 
^*  restless  wisdom"  wbidi/'  has  a  broomfor  ever  in  itfrhaiad  to  rid 
the  world  of.  nuiasiuces/'  Them  are^  for  exanuple^the  plans  of 
Mr.  OweQ>  with  bis  infallible  recipes  for  the  .fomation  of 
character.  Virtue  is  not  to  be  forceain  artificial  hotiihed«»  aft 
he  propos^.  Rather  let  it  spriag  .up  where  it  will  irofm  the 
seed  scattered  throughoat  tho  earth,  and  rise  hacdily .in  »un  and 
shower,  while  the  '*free  mountain. winds  havaleave.to  blow 
against  it.**  But  I  feel  that  I  have  aloeady  broken  too  violeotly 
on  my  habits  of  dreamy  thought,  by  the.  asperity  into  which  I 
now  and  then  have  fallen.  Let  me  then  break  on  at  once,  with 
the  single  expression  of  a  hope,  that  this  "  bright  and  breathinf^ 
world''  may  not  be  changed  into  a  penitentiary  by  the  efforts  of 
modem  reformers. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  hearty  well*wisher. . 


%*  We  have  given  aplace  to  the  foregoing  article,which,  though 
it  came  anonymously,  leaves  a  full  conviction  on  our  minds  that 
it  is  the  work  of  no  other  pen  than  that  of  om*  late  lamented  and 
worthy  friend,  George  Pertinax  Growler,  £sq.^  of  KennelhowU 
bury-Hall,  Berkshire,  who  represented  that  county  during  many 
successive  Parliaments,  and,  though  a  Tory,  was  a  zealous  mem* 
her  of  Opposition.  Respect  for  the  memory  of  our  beloved 
Growler,  overoomes  all  the  reluctance  of  our  personal  opinion 
as  to  the  admissibility  of  tl^e  paper.  Poor  George !  the  last  time 
V^e  saw  him  in  London  he  refused  to  dine  with  us,  merely  becauaa 
we  had  taken  an  eighteen^penny  fare  by  water^  one  oeautiful 
summer  morning,  in  order  to  look  at  that  **  spl^idid  nuisance/' 
Waterloo  Bridge,  shortly  after  its  completion.  He  may  be 
wrong  as  to  the  blessings  which  society  derives  from  mendi- 
cants, or  as  to  the  advantages  that  woula  hfive  accrued  to  legal 
eloquence  from  the  inebriety  of  lawyers  ;  and  he  strjkes  us  as 
heretical  on  the  subject  of  the  Bible  Society.  But  let  non^ 
imagine  that  George  Growler  was  himself  addicted  to  the  bottloj 
pr  an  encourager  of  vicious  mendicity,  or  an  enemy  to  the  educa/r 
tion  of  the  poor.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  no  failing,  even  in 
principle,  except  alarm  at  innovation.  To  that  he  was  ii^eed 
fin  enemy.  The  orphan  nephew  of  whoni  he  speaks  wt^  the  subn 
ject  of  his  tender  but  yery  troublesome  thoughts.  The  youth  waft 
detected  by  his  uncle,  at  the  age  of  19,  m  having  became  a 
member  of  the  new  philosophical  club,  a  veiy  genteel  one  that 
met  for  literary  and  licj^id  recreation  at  the  Cat-and-Ba^ipes, 
This  circumstance  required  our  intervention  to  propitiate  the  old 
gentleman's  wrath,    The  word  new,  as  his  nephew  said,  would 
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htte  offended  bitd  e?M  m  Ae  tMntibn  of/'  Hie  New  Jernsalem." 
The  same  poor  tiepheir  being  dierwtrds  smit  at  Birmingham  with 
the  lOYt  ol  meied  0Mg,  a  secotid  tltne  offended  him  almost  to  the 
dmger  of  ^Mftheritaiiee,  by  writing  a  Sonnet  on  the  Steam  En* 
gine,  wbit^'beMfei  ''Hail,  wonder-working  power  !^— but  we  hafv- 
pity  madtif  \xp  me  breach.  Bred  a  Tory  by  his  father,  who  hated 
the  Hanoir^rian  rats,  George  Qfowler'at  first  opposed  the  late 
Mr.  Pitt  as  a  pffemUMptnbtts  young  minister,  and  latterly,  because 
he  flagged  in  Torr  teal  bietrind  Mr.  Burke.  What  side  he  wouM 
have  now  taken  m  politics  can  be  only  conjectured :  to  us  il 
seems,  he  would  have  still  opposed  ministers  as  the  most  ludi^ 
cal  of  innovators.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  departed  this  life  in 
1818.  His  deeith  was  occasioned  by  a  fever,  on  which  the  opi- 
aio>ns  of  his  physician  and  apothecary  were  divided.  The  former 
tmmounced  it  nerrous,  and  occasioned  by  the  conversation  of 
niB  neighbour  Sir  Francis  Fluent,  on  the  sublet  of  New  Im« 
ororements ;  the  latter  attributed  it  to  typhous  mfection,  caught 
during  one  of  his  walks  in  stopping  to  speak  with  a  **  Cumber* 
land  beggar/' 
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♦  '      •  . 

It  Was  no  strange  circumstance  that,  at  the  dawn. of  Christi^ 
anity,  erery  festival  which  was  obaenred  by  the  Jews  should  be 
equally  solemnized  by  the  Christian  convTerts  of  the  first  century. 
A  gieat  portion  of  these  converts  had  gone  over  ftom  the  Jewish 
to  the  Christian  faith ;  and  this  portion  wa9>^  for  a  lone  time«  un-r 
aUe  whcdly  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  trammels  of  e^y  imr 

Sresslons.  Nay,  the  Apostles  themselves  were  tenacipu^  qf.  the 
ewish.  feasts,  and  retained,  amongst  others,  those  of  the  Pa9J^ 
ove^  and  Pentecost.  It  was  but  by  slow  degrees  tliat  the  Chris** 
tian^  were  able  to  estmnge  themselves  from  the  Jewish  observ* 
ances,  to  throw  off  the  usases  of  the,  sons  pf  Abraham,  and  ^n^ 
form  the  festivals,  which  they  had  brought  with  them  outtlie  day 
of  their  conversion,  into  Christian  anniversaries.  Far,  howeyer. 
from  seeking  to  abandon  the  customs  and  soksmi^es  wl^h  1^4 
pnice  beto  received  into  their  new  churpb,  they  set  tJiemiHlres 
»beut  rendering  them  typical  of  some  important  occurrences  in  tb^ 
history  of  their  religion .  By  this  permutattion,  the  festival  of  £i^ter 
was  grafted  on  the  feast  of  the  Passover ;  Pentecost  was  QonTerted 
into  an  annual  commemoration  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ( 
and  out  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  arose  our  Sunday,  than  which 
no  other  day  in  the  seven  couldflby  possibility  be  of  deeper. im* 
portance  or  more  awful  interest  to  the  believer  in  the  Sayiour's 
resurrection* 
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Atfiong  ,(h^  early  Christians,  ih^ere  Tvere  many  top  who  dwelt  in 
Heathen  countries^  aiicll  not  a  few  ^f  this  class  "paying;  themselves 
abandoned  the  splendid  superstitions  of  Paganism  for  the  noble 
simplicity  of  Christian^  doptrine,  .introduced  Heathen  festivals 
amohg  thei^  brethren,  and  gavfs  such  an  in^rpretation  to  their,  trans-: 
migration  as  was,  consistent  with  the  chai^acter  of  tl^ir  new  faith. 

hx  the  lapse  of  time,  Christianity  bavins  exjten^e^  itself  to  the 
palace,  ana  its  ministers  having  succeeded,  in  acq^irin^  a  consi- 
derable shares  of  power  and  influence^  th^y  were  not  wanting  to 
themselves  in  any  contrivance  which. coulcUnve^i  their  religion 
with  greater  external  pomp  and  dignity.  They  knew  that  eveiy 
incresLse  of  its  outward  splendour  would  have  the  effect  of  sheo-- 
ding  additional  lustre  on  its  expounders  ^  and,  with  tlus  convic- 
tion, every  oc<iurrence  in  the  history  of  their  faith  was  diligently 
ransackea,  that  its  memory  might  be  perpetuated  by  some  festi- 
val :  indeed,  so  widely  was  this  field  enlarged,  that,  at.laat,,a  ma- 
nufactory of  fictions  was  set  jip,  which  were  greedily  swallowed 
by  theiir  ignorant  and  credulous  fiocks ;  amongst  whom,  these 
inventions  served  the  intended  purpose  of  enlarging  the  catalogue 
of  religious  observances  and  festivals. 

We  must  return,  however,  from  these  matters  to  the  more  im- 
mediate object  of  our  inquiries. 

We  have  ialready  remarked,  that  many  of  the  anniversaries  so- 
lemnized by  the  Christian  church  were  transplanted  into  it  from 
the  Heathen  soil.  Whilst  Easter  has  succeeded  to  the  '*  Feralia" 
of  the  Romans,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Christmas  has  taken 
the  place  of  their.  "  Saturnalia."  *  This  festival,  instituted  in 
honour  of  Saturn,  vras  celebrated  by  them  with  the  greatest  splen- 
dour, debauchery,  and  extravagance.  It  was,  during  its  duration; 
an  epoch  of  fi^eedom  and  equality :  the  master  ceased  to  be  mas- 
ter, and  the  slave  to  be  slave ;  the  former  waited,  at  his  own  board, 
upon  the  latter.  The  ceremonial  of  this  festival  was  opened  on 
the  19th  of  December,  by  the  lighting  of  aprofusion  of  waxen  flam* 
beaux  in  the  temple  of  Saturn,  a^  an  expiatory  offering  to  the  re- 
lenting god,  who  had,  in  remoter  times^  been  worshipped  with 
hutnaii  sacrifices.  At  this  festive  season,  boughs  and  laurel  were 
profusely  suspended  in  every  quarter,  and  presents  were  inter- 
changed on  all  sides.f 

The  Christian  church  was  anxious  to  abolish  the  celebration 
of  these  Saturnalia,  in  which  she  blushed  to  see  her  own  dis-  . 
ciples  partaking ;  and  therefore  appointed  a  festival,  in  honour 
or  her  IMvine  Master,  to  mipereede  them.    If,  during  the  Roman 


*  *'  Christmus,"  says  Selden,  "  succeeds  the  Saturoalia ;  the  sane  tine^  the  same 
number  of  holy  days." 

f  It  is  singular  that  our  Druid  ancestors,  as  well  as  the  Greeks  and  RomanS)  de- 
▼ottd  this  season  of  the  year  to  ceremonies  and  religious  observances. 
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games,  the  order  of  social  affairs  was  inyert;e4>  nnd  the  ipeiual. 
was  raised  to  be  master,  surely  it  was^  not  unnat^gr^j  that  th^y» 
should,  in  their  purer  features,  be  adopted  as  the  model  of  an, 
anniversary  in  copimemoration  of  that  Christ, ,  ^hle  ij^jng  of 
kii^s,  whp  h^d  appeared  in  the  garb  of.  a  n\e^aa|^  ^w  had 
elevated  those  ij^ho  were  the  staves  of  their  sins,  to  be  lords  and. 
chiefs  apiong  the  heavenly  hosts !  Though  of  Heathen  origin* 
the  festival  of  Christmas  no  longer  exhibited  sacrifices  of  bulls 
pr  goats :  it  was  carefully  pruned  of  those  disgusting  features, 
ana  extravagances  which  nourished  and  excitea  debasing  pas- 
sions ;  and  yet,  in  order  that  it  might  not  prove  revolting  to  the 
habits  and  feeEngs  of  the  new  convert  who  was  called  upon  to 
resign  the  meretncious  blandishments  of  the  Saturnalia^  it  was 
permitted  to  retain  such  innoxious  customs  from  the  Pagan 
celebration,  as  were  not  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  bland; 
and  cheerful  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  torches,  which  had  shed 
their  effulgence  through  the  temple  of  Saturn,  shone  with  undi- 
minished splendour  in  the  temple  of  Christian  worship,  and  pre- 
sented, as  it  were,  a  symbol  ot  Jesus,  ''  that  eternal  light  which 
was  bom  into  the  world  "  to  waken  the  whole  human  race  to  life 
and  immortality ; — ^which  illuminated  the  fields  of  Bethlehevi, 
and  shone  about  the  shepherds,  **  a  lamp  unto  their  feet,  and  a 
light  unto  their  paths/'*  The  Satumalian  custom  of  decking 
the  streets  and  houses  with  laurel  and  boughs,  and  exchanging 
presents,  was  also  preserved,  and  has  partially  descended  to  pur 
own  times.  The  interchange  of  presents  was  supposed  to  typify 
the  spiritual  and  heavenly,  gifts  which  o\ir  Saviour,,  by  his 
coming,  had  lavished  upon  mankind. 

There  is  one  custom  in  p^icular,  prevalent  in  some  countries, 
and  formerly  common  in  England,  which  strikingly  designates 
the  origin  of  our  Christmas  festivities.  And  it  is  this:  from 
^umongst  the  domestics  of  a  family,  it  was  the  .practice  to  elect 
one  as  the  Master  of  the  Housenold,  under  the  appellation  of 
the  Christmas  King,  or  Lord  of  Misrule,  and  to  assign  him  a 
species  of  sovereignty  both  over  the  other  servants  as  well  as 
tne  immecfiate  members  of  the  family.  In  this  way, .  as  Selden 
remarks,  *'  the  master  waited  on  his  servant  as  ^e  Lord  of 


•  On  the  night  precedinf;  Chiistmasnl^y,  our  fprefathers  weie  accustonicd  to  lif  bt 
up  candles  of  enormous  size,  which  were  called  *'  Christmas  candles,*'  and  with  which 
they  illunnnated  their  houses  in  honour  of  the  Saviour's  nativity.  The  same  custom, 
preYaiUd  from  the  days  of  St.  Jerome  {  **  aocendaatw  ktmimaria  jam  sole  nitihu&te,' 
non  utique  ad  fugindas  tenebras,  sed  ad  signum  laetitis  demonstrandum ."  ConL 
yi^,  c.  -2. — **  On  the  night  of  the  Saviour's  birth,"  says  also  Chateaubriand,  "  troops 
of  children  adoring  the  manger,  churches  gay  and  brilliant  with  flowers,  the  multimde 
pressing  around  the  cradle  of  their  God,  joyous  hallelujahs,  and  the  air  re-echoing 
with,  the  sounds  of  bells  and  organs,  presented  a  noble  spectacle  of  innocence  and 
ajcsty."^— 0^t«  itL  ChristianisfM. 
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Misrule ;"  and  ''  the  like,"  says  Stow, ''  had  ye  in  the  hoas^  cf 
every  nobleman  of  honor  or  good  worship,  were  he  spiritual 
or  temporal/* 

In  flome  Catholic  countries  there  is  a  ctistom  of  dressing  up 
puppets,  called  Christmas  children',  hiding  them  on  Ohristmas- 
eve,  setting  persons  in  quest  of  them,  and  giving  a  reward  to 
the  filler ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  this  custom  was  also  derived 
from  the  Heathen  practice  of  sending  jpuppets  as  presents  during 
tfae  Saturnalia,  ^'  At  Rome/'  says  an  apcient  calendar,'*  sweet- 
meats were  presented  to  the  fathenl  in  the  yaticsln,  as  well  ds  all 
kinds  of  little  images*:  and  thes^  last  w.ere  found  in  abundance 
in- the  confectioners'  shops/'— Nay,  in  Eneland,  the  bakers  used 
formerly  to  bake  a  kind  of  baby,  or  little  imagie  of  p^ste,  \trhich 
they  presented  to  their  customers  i  in  the  saihe  way  ^  chandlers 
gave  ChriBtmas  candles. 

•  Before  we  tal^e  our  leaVe  of  this  subject,  .w^cahnpt  refrain 
horn  adverting  to  9.  singular  tradition,  from  whidh'sotne  have 
been  willing  to  derive  me  name  ^veii,  to  this  f6'st7^al,'  in  the 
^st  f.  It  is  ^related  by  some  of  the  olifi  fathei^'  of  ithe  church, 
ihatj  on  the  night  pf  ouf  Sstviour's  births  a  humber  of  fountains 
atid  fivers  <^ere  turned  into  wine;  and  t^ey  add,  thai  tht^  niirade 
look  place  on  the  very  night  and  at  the  very  hou^  of  hiS  nativih^, 
hi  QtB0t  that  ihe  disoeli^vers  in  the  truths  of  R^elation  tnignt 
be  turned  from  their  unbelief.  St.  Chrysostoni  says,  in  one 
^hig  Homilies,  that  the  water  drawn  on  that  nighty  kept  fbr  some 
yeais  without  undergoing  any  natural  change ;  and  he  concludes 
that  from  this  circumstance  arose  the  tradition  we  li^ve  men- 
tioned. Epiphanius,  the  first  father  of  the  church,  indeed, 
places  so  much  qredit  in  the  tale,  that  he  ventures  to  make  use 
of' it  as  Que.  weapon  for  cpnfounding  the  infidels  of  hia  day. 
However,  the  second  father  of  that  name,  who  lived  thtrty  years 
later,  pronounces  this  tradition  to  be,  what  it  really  aptfears  to 
iMtve been,  afable^  though  he  still  believes  it  t6  be  me  mstottion 
(Of  some  different  occurrence.  Be  all  this  as  }t  may,  the  tradi« 
tion  was  once  of  geheriil  notoriety;  the  people  pladed'  iihplrcit 
AiiA  in  it ;  many  of  the  &thers  sided  witn  them ;  and  none  but 
the  csilightened  Chrysostom  were  unable  to  persuade  themselves 
of  its  authenticity.  S. 

I  ■  ■  WMW^  •I^^IB  ■■     l^i^W^I^  I  ■  W^— ^a^M^^^^— ^^^■^^■^^^W ^^W^^*^— ^^— — ^P^^— —  I  Mill  ■  l».       ■■1BI.»  I  ■ 

• '  In  VMIOoiOt**'*  BuIdA  Patrtbiu  extubentur. 

........^  9amium  geoerum  Imagnpculs." 

•  t  Our  English  appellation  of '<  Christmas  "' originated  m  the'miss  at  <his  season 
^nft  called  Chrisfs-masM ;  it  was  usbal,  at  Oih  season,  fdrtbt  Romish  priests  tp  offer 
tip  masses  to  the  saintiy  imploriiig  forgiveqcss  f«r  tb«  people  pf  their  defiaucheries,  or 
ba^kaVtdiiigSi.ac  ^his  festival* — ^The  German  name  for  this  season  is  '<  Wein-nachien,** 
or  H^ne  Nights,  which  some  derive  from  thie  tradition  above  alluded  to,  and  others 
from  the  practice  which  prevailed  among  the  ancient  GenninSf  of  celebmting  thii 
fi^riod  of  the  year  by  general  drinking-bouts^  Und  j&tercbanging  prosena  at  "  the 
juice  of  the  giape." 
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AlyECOpTES   pP   THE    BA8TILL.S. 

Count  pb  B — ,  a  Lieutenan^gen^ral  in  the  French  army, 
who  di^d  jabout  tt^^  commencement  of  the  Revoliitk>o,  had  lived 
cm  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  two  iVf .  M.  de  Befle-Isle,  of  whon^ 
he  o^^casionally  relat^  interesting  private  anecdotasi  The  fol- 
lowing j)articulars  are  so  extremely  curious  that  d)ey  deserre  tp 
be  recorded : — 

The  CoU|nt  and  Hxe  Chevalier  de  Belle-Isle  were  grandsons 
.of  the  fapxQfui  Intendant  Fouquet ;  and  notwithstanding  the  dis-^ 
gmce  of  their  grandfather,  they  were  pretty  well  advanced  ia 
U)6t  inilitary  service  at  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  After  the  iftitur- 
naU^  of  tl^e  regency,  they  became  involved  in  the  disasters  of 
Le  Blanc,  the  secretary  of  state 'for  the  war  department,  and 
the,  two  brothers  were  arrested,  and  put  under  close  condnement 
in  the  Bastille.  ,  To  aggravate  their  misfortune,  they  were  im- 
(Hi^pned  in  separate  apailments.  The  Chevalier  was  constantly 
endeavourii^  to  devise  somei  plan  by  whic^'he  mi^ht  be  enabled 
to  enjoy  the  .society  of  his  brother.  He  ha<![  with  him  a  videt 
de  chambre,  a  young  man  of  spirit  and  activity,  tind  who,  more* 
over,  possessed  no  small  share  of  cunning :  he  had  been  edn-^ 
cat^/d  as  a/suigeon,  and,  at  his  own  solicitation,  was  permitted 
to  s]bare  his  master's  captivity.  By  means  of  intrigue  and  artful 
int^rxc^ations^  he, learned  that  an  apartment,  then  unoccupied^ 
was  the  only  disposable  one  in  the  prison,  and  that  it  was  im* 
mediatelv  )}€Idw  that;  allotted  to  the  Connt.  He  accordingly 
formed  hi^  plan,  without  saying  a  word  on  the  subject  to  the- 
Cheyalier. 

T^  Chev^ier,  though  a  man  of  intrepid  courage;  occasionally 
.o?(hibit^d  f  weakness  of  mind  which  is  not  widiout  exampl!^ 
eve^  in  persons  Qfthe  firmest  character :  he  was  unable  to  bear 
.tl^e  sig^t  ^  a  wound,  or  even  to  hear  one  spoken  of,  without 
eiqperiencing,  tJ;iose  disagreeable  sensations  to  which  nervoiiS' 
p^ons  are  liable^  and  whicif  often  terminate  in  completely 
.pverpf)wering  the  organic  faculties.  This  reciprocal  mental  and 
physical  re-action,  jn  the  human  frame,  is  unaccounted  for^ 
though  its  existence  cannot  foe  doubted.  It  resembles  those 
puerile,  but  unconquerable  antipatliies  we  experience  at  the' 
sight  of  certain  animals,  or  the  odour  of  particular  plants  ;  or 
rather,  perhaps,  those  fits  of  vertigo  with  whioh -persons,  (who  oo^ 
aU  other  occasions  exhibit  perfect,  self^^os^ssion)  are  seized  on 
ascending  a  height^  or  when  on  tt^bnnk  of  a  precipjce.  Be 
that  as  it  loay,  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  va)^  de  abamWef  andthe 
knowledge  ot  this,ha\)it  enabled  the  &ithful  servient  of  the  Che-* 
v^er  de  BeUe«>Isle  the. better  to  a^ra^ge  his  scheoies. 

The  Governor  of  the  Bastille  paid  frequent  visita  to  His  two 
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prisoners.  The  conversation  of  tbe  Chevalier  particularly^ 
pleased  him.  '  The  valet  was  occasionally  permitted  to  join 
them  ;  for  he  had  a  number  of  stories,. pnecdote^,  and  jests,  with 
iSiW*<^lie*eTiliv^rie(r  tonversatibn.  and  excited  il^e  inteicest  and 
ctoHoiiity  of  his  hearers.  One  day  he  very  j^droitly  turned  the 
discourse  td  the  battle  oittochstadt,  in  ^nich  he  had  served  in 
^e  mtedteal  department  or  ttie  army.'  Ite  did  ript  fail  to  dwell 
on  tti?i' subject  with  all  the  eloquence  lie  was,  masfer  pf^  All 
the  wounds  he  had  dressed — aU  th^  ^pu.ta1;iQi;i3  he  had  seen 
jJttfoi'riied— alf  the  heart-rending  groans  he  ^^4. heard— nothing 
tif^fe  ipired.'  At  length,  lo  eflect  his  olyep£  wiih  th^  more  cer- 
titltityV  hfe  even  overcnarged  the  pictured  The  taJislhan'had  the 
•dcsirtdeffibct.'  TTie  Chevalier  performed  his  part  the  better  by 
not'1)eJng  prepared  for  it;  he  grew  pale,  becajne  gradually jnore 
f£hd  more  languid,  and  at  last  fainted*  The  zealous  valet  flew 
to' Ms  assistance;  and  by  applying  the  usual  repiedies,  soon  re- 
coteifed  his  master.  The  Governor  anxiously  enquired  tie  cause 
of'thfe  feud  den  indisposition  of  the  Chevalier.  '*  Sir*"  said  the 
vaflet,  '^'Sratefal'  for  your  goodness  and  attentioni,  my  paaster 
did  not  ^ehtufe^to  complain  to  you  5  but,  certainly,  the  room  you 
hare'assigiadd/to  Km  xs  very  injurious  to  his  delicate  nerves. 
Thte  accident  yoii  have  witnessed'^  takes  place  almost  daily ;  and 
indeed  Icdnnot  an^werfor  the  Chevalier's  life,  if  his  lodging 
be  nbt  chaii^cfd.^'Tlie  Governor,  an  old  pflScer,  better  acquainted 
with  triHttdty  affUiri '  than  with  physiology,  did  not  hesitate  a 
YnomieM.  ^'M^hy  did  you  not  speak  before,"  exclaime^i  he, 
*'  my  fledr  Chevalier  ?  There  is  a  room  vacant  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  Ibrt,  and  you  shall  be  removed  to  it  this  very  ^veiling.'' — 
Tlie  Chevalier  returned  thanks,  and  the  Governor  withdrew  to 
give  his  orders.  He  well'  knew  that  tKe  two  brothers  ij^buld 
thu^ 'be '  nearer  each  othei';  but  he  relied  on  the  thickness  of  the 
walls,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  sentinels,  to  prevent  all  inter- 
course'betT^^en' tnem.  He  Was  deceived,  for  misfortune  is  in- 
gerfouS.  ''  After  a'  minute  search^  the  Chevalier  and  his  valet  dis- 
cbi^ered  a  chimhfey-pipe,  whi6h  led  to  the  Count^s  chamber,  and 
a  comniunJcation  waS  sooii  established  between  the  two 
brothers.     ;      '  ;   ''    ";  ;   '\  '\,  '    . 

It  was  of  great'impArtknce  to  tide  prisoners  to  be  able  thus  to 
c6nc^ft  together  for  th^if'  common  defence;  fouttbatwas  not 
all-^it  wlcs  iiecessaTy  to  find  the  means  of  annihilating  the  mate- 
ria evidenbfe ' ivMdi  might  compromise  theml  .The  Chevalier 
had  acoliired  a  knowledge  of  tne  charges  tfiat  were  brought 
against  nim.  There  was  one  very  serious  accusation,  whicli  could 
be  supported  only  by  one  individual,  namely,  aclerkinone  of 
the  offices  of  the  war  department. '  This  man  was  easily  intimi- 
dated, and  stilt  more  easily  gained  over  by  promises  :  the  pri- 
soners, hol^rever,  had  but  a  very  superficial  knowledge  of  him. 
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The  Chevalier  de  Belle-Isle,  therefore,  arranged  hia  plan  from 
conjecture;  and  tranquilly  awaited  the  day  wen  he  should  be 
confronted  with  hi^  accusers. 

According  to  the  old  Eirench  system  of  jwlicial  investigj^ticai, 
the  first  examinations  Wei^e  al^irays  secret.  The  witness  appear- 
ed in  Ilie  presence  of  the  acouseq,  an4  no.  person  attended  ihe 
proc^ecKngs  except  <9[ie  jn^ge  and  'the  clerk.  Th^  pnescritied 
rule»,  hdwevei^  wtere  '.not  ^ery.  rigorously  obseryed  wheA  the 
accused  party  happened  to  be  a.  person  of  rank.  |n  the  present 
case  the  oeposition  was  read.  It  was  very  strong;  but  the  Cher 
Tslier  soon  knew  the  man  he  had  to  deal  with« ,  He  composed 
himself^  and  Ustetxe4  with  profound  attention  to  the  eyiiibnce. 
Surprise^ ' grief^  and. impatience,  were  by  turns  painted,  in  his 
coudtepance.  When  the  reading  was. ended,  he  rushed  .forward 
to  the'intness,  and,  seizing  his  hand,  he  exclaimed,  ii£  the  mqst 
emphatic  way,  '•How,  Sir,  can.  it  be  possible  that  you,; are 
myaLCcnser? — You,  for  whom  I  have  always  felt  so  ipuchin^ 
rest! — Ton,  whom  1  have  ever  regarded  as  sl  fiieiid I— Can* you 
lend  an  eanr  to  such  absurd  calumnies  ?'' — He  continued,  to  adr 
dress  ihe^  witness  in  a  tone  of  veheinence  and  'warmth^  whicht  in- 
dicated an  afibction^te  complaint  rather  than  a  bitter  recriminar- 
tion,  Until  he  observed  some  happy  result  of  his  elb^uenqe^  Hn, 
moreover,  employed  an  ar^ipent  on  which  he  ^ehed  with  still 
greater  coitfidence.  On  seizing  the  witne38'SihaQd,  he.oontnved 
secretly  to  slip  into  it  a  note,  which  he  had  prepai^ed  forit^^  pur- 
pose ;  and  thus,  placed  the  witness  in  the  djellcate/alten^ative  of 
Decoming  either  his  accuser  or  his  acoompUce.  tlhe  mofvement 
of  the  Chevalier  de  Belle-Isle  was  so.  suoden  and  unexpeoted, 
that'  nbbody  could  think  of  opposing. him ^*  and*  besides,  il  ap- 

5 eared  extremely  natural,  and  strictly  wiihm.the  bounds  of  1^^ 
efence.  The  witness  was  confounded  by  the  impressive  .fvppeal 
that  had  been  made  to  him; .  and  found  that  he  was  ifx  poase^sijon 
of  a  sedret,' which  miffht  decide  the  ^c^  of  an  acciis<^  person, 
who  had 'thus  thrown  himself  <^n  his  generosity.  .  He  wasaw^e 
of  the  danger  of  retracting,  while,  at  me  same  tim^  he  was.  flat^ 
tered  by  the  condescending  rway  in.  which  'a;man  of  rank  ti:eated 
hiin  as  his  friend — in  short,  he  was  perplexed  by  conflicting 
thoughts  and  sentiments.  Th^  Qhevalier  observed  the, em^r- 
rassment  of  his  antagonist,  and' felt  the  necessity  ,of  immediately 
relieving  him.  B^suming  the  evidepce  .article  by  article,  hie  en- 
deavoured to  soften  it  down,  and  at;  the  same. time.  to.  avcid 
compropiisitig  the'  witness  by  blank  denials.  .  His  plan  succeed- 
ed. The  charges  became  more  and  more  feeble,  ^11,  at  lei^igth, 
tiie  whole  evmence  rested  on  a ,  few  unimportant  assertiozis, 
which,  there  was  reason  to  hope^  might  be  satis&ctorily  refuted. 
The  sitting  terminated;  but  ^uch  was  the  terror  with  which  the 
witness  was  seized,  th{it  he  had  not  courage  to  unclose  the  liand 
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in  irhtcli  he  held  the  note.  He  passed  the  dntwfaadge.  of  ibe 
JBastiUs,  and  waodenid  thrfnig^  alntosl  eveFy  Btrect  in  Ptma,!  like  a 
criminal,  dreading  th^  gls>{5^  of  eyeiy  ^oe  lie  met.  It  was  noi 
vittil  he  reached  ue  Font«lloyai  that  he  ventuied»  by  stealthy  to 
-east  ifin  ayas  on  the  noier*    WMthkiitkd  fesbteHvelope  vere  writi' 

ehhed  BotaitaceoErcbiig  to  )ita^«dbirtair,  ymi  Jmme  is  tHtade." 
The  iuer  ii»fe  ^vas  ditedbed  ta  aiady;  ^e  intimate  irieiid  of  the 
Chefalier,  reque^tiB^  hkr :to  take'Chargt  off,  aDd<te  aap^irim,  .canv 
tahi'  lettefa  'waielai  migte  pocnKt  of  th0  atmcurti  txigmf  to^his  ca«Bc« 
fShe  MBBJKnuion.«aa  pttnetaallyfalftlled/juid  the  mlneab  raoeir- 
ed  the.proBtised  rewatd.  -xif  ..  .     < 

'  Thtt  aiiowirera  vet' Ae  enly  extpaardidary<eirt;anibt^tadeB  at^ 
itMling  tiifl  fate  -ef  the  Af.  M .  de  BeU^-kle.  When.  iSie  eirideiice 
Mttinat  Amm  was/  at  an  end,  -th^  two  brotbeis  viire  gtaacted  some*- 
^mmaoBbie^fl^edomi  and  also  the  peraiia^ieA  'of  Kving  tOjgetherv 
By  Maeaoa  ef  secret  eomtmiiiicatidiia^:  they  hnA  figreed  tvlth  a 
fhendj  that;  if  their  aiBntemrahonldba  tinfiK^iewaMe»  thay  were 
4o  be  watned'of  itby  the  fitingjaf  a  certaidnvunbei^iof  ^inis^  One 
4fiy»  aaf  they  wer^  walking  .tomdier  (m  «b«^  ef  the  ^nudpaats  of  the 
-prtaenv  thay^  beard  4he  sigtiUf  and  the 'fetal  nTiubev  of  guns  an- 
ja#unoed  their  iivetneeaiMe  cead^mnataoa.  Tbey "^  d^eended 
mmiiQftiUy,  and  retiiiad  to*  their 'gtctoMyapairtnefiis.  In^nitm 
naonaettta,  their  fviendivoahedr  iii*to'  inform  themj  ofitiietr  aequitK 
tal.  On  enquiring  intotbe'  oaMe  of  the  atiatakei  ift  waa  fo^nd  te 
have  been  occasioned  by  a  gwi'^nakerof  the  Fanboai^  St.  >An<> 
toine>  who  happened  thAt  day  Ik>  be  makkig  tfiti 'bf  some  ef  Kis 

'  '  After  their  libarstion,  l^e  most  brilliant  fovtnne  attended  the 
t¥re  prisoners.  Tlie-  Chemlier  was  cieated  a  Oonnt^'and^ro- 
jBRoted  'to  the  rank  of  Lieutanant-genemV:  after  diilinguiBhing 
himself  honeuiaAily  in- the  service  ef  his  e<]^uiitry;  h^wiis  killed 
at  the  attack  of  Oolnie-rAesi^e,  r»  die  year  1746.  i  IHa  elder 
brother,  who  is  ceiebtated  for  many  aols  of  ^our  aikd  military 
4dcill,  particulariy  (w  tke  retteat  of  Pragae;  was  eteated'  a  Duke^ 
a  Peer  and  Marechal  of  fVance,  and  died  minister  ef  'war  :in 
1761*  At  the  oonyanenoement  of  the  eei^n  yeese^  war,  he  had^the 
•minfoitaiie  to  lose  his  only  son;  the  .eounil^de  Gisors,  aysMsg 
offioer  4}(  the  ffretftestpnomieei  llias  perished  tile  last  htan<mee  of 
tlielamify>of  the  Inteildant^  Like  him,  they  possessed aH  the  bdiv 
Jiant  quaUftcationa  neeessary  for  die  sueeess  of  ambitiean  pro* 
jeot*;^  and  they  were  metnomble  eftamplee  «f  the  firowns  andfa^r 
nnm  of  fortune* 
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That,  kifidly  feeliBg  for  literatui^e«  wliieh  is  the  ohaiaotenetic 
of  the  pfesent  dey^  B^nd  Hdiipb  beama  eqyuitL  patflooage  on  every 
producfcien  o£the  cultivated  ataiad^  receii^ag  with*  the  sama  hos- 
pitable welcooie.  the  child  df.e¥ery  native  miam^  has  hardly  yet 
diaplayed'^-g^il  warmth  in  foaiering  the  offitpriiig  of  a  foreign 
soil.  The  traoslations  of  our  owa  times  hetve  been  dietin- 
guished  iDore  by  their,  ability  than  by  the  encouragement  they 
have  met  with  from  the  public ;  and  little  anxiety  has  been 
mamfested^.iOik  the  whole,  to  improve  our  acquaintance  with  the 
langu^ea  froim  #hich  they  have  been  transfused .  Our  immediate 
approtAmSftioQ  to»  and  our  constant  and  daily  intercourse  with 
our  neighbours  the  Fvenchi  have  indeed  rendered  their  language 
the  favourite  accodnplishment  of  aU  who  aim  at  some  addition  to 
their  mothAi^tosi^tte;  and  a  slight- kiiowledge  pf  the  vioiiis  which 
have  been  written  in  thai  langqage  is  necessarily  ii[npUed  as  the 
medium,  if  not  the  aim»  of  its^  4^quij)emeiit«  Orn-  opera,  too,  and 
the  airs  which  are  derived  fvom  itj  .land  bftve  beccnne  famurltes 
in  the.  n](usvcal  i  circles  pf  fashion,  reoononend.the  Italian  to  the 
notice  bf  tt^ose.  who  aie. charged  with  the  education  of  young 
ladies,  as  an  useful,  if  not  a.  oocessary,  appendage  to  &miliarity 
with  the  myslbeTies  of  wedtcing  and  quadrilUag ;  whilst  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  long'  war  which  closed  the  Continent  upon  English 
traveUerd>  adoMtiing  a  vast  influx  into  the  provinces  of  Italy,  has 
tended  to  facilitate  to  our  youth  of  the  male  sex  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  deUisate language  ".dove  il  si  suona;''  and  to  teach 
them  the,  conversational  idi^m,.  which  theif  formiar  method  of 
8tudy»  cQmigenoing  with  th^  reading  .of  Tasso  and  concluding 
with  Dante  or  Peta'arcb^  as  little  enabled  than  to  attain,  as  a 
draught!  from  the  '*  pure  wells  i>f  .English  undefiled/'  that  bub- 
bled us  the  Elitabetnan  age*  would  render  a  foreigner  au  fait 
to  the  compUinentflr  of  .a  London  levecu.  Bu4 '  though  neither  the 
prose  writers  of  ancient  npr,  moderq^  Italy  are  yet  ^fibred  to  oc- 
cupy much  of  cmr.  atteotioUi  it  is  ^rtain  that  no  iaooasiderable 
degr^rof  interest  has  seoently  b^en  eiE^ited  for  the  productions  of 
her  later  bard^,  one  Qf  whon^  (A^lfieri)  is  pretty  geneirally  talked 
of,  if  not  read.  But  jTsi^ely  is  a  glance  of  enquiry  cast  towards 
the  Spanish  p^knnsula*  Spajn  ofiers  no  inducement  to  .  the 
tmveller :  the  Bvonotpnous  mou^d  into  which  tyranny  and  anarchy 
have  bent  her  national  character,  affords  no  relief  that  observa- 
tion can  seize  on  to  describe,  and  music  has  not  yet  claimed  her 
strains  of  poetry  for  its  own.  That  noble  language  which,  in 
the  17th  century,  every  man  eminent  for  rank  or  iiteiature,  in 
Italy,  in  Flanders,  in  Germany,  in  France,  and  even  in  Eng- 
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land,*  would  have  blushed  to  have  been  thought  ignorant  of,  is 
now  the  jargon  of  traffic ;  whikt  its  sister  tongue,  a  scion  of  the 
same  root,  is  almost  wholly  neglected  and  despised,  except  as 
a  means  of  intercourse  with  the  degenerate  natives  of  the  soil  of 
Portugal.  Those  dramas  which,  at  one  period,  were  received 
on  the  same  night  with  equal  and  eager  a]>probation  by  a  different 
audience  at  Madrid,  at  Brussels,  at  Munich,  at  Vienna,  at  Milan, 
and  at  Naples ;  which  were  imitated  by  Coifneflle,  by  Quinault^ 
by  Scarron,  by  Moli^re,  by  ShakspearR,  by  Fletcher,  and  by 
Dryden,  have  been  thought  worthy  of  translation  only  by  a  few 
G^man  enthusiasts,  and  are  not  to  be  met  with  except  in  single 
plays  or  in  small  collections,  having  for  the  most  part  escaped 
the  diligent  search  of  those  whose  object  it  was  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  them.  Of  the  thirty  plays  composed  by  Cervantes  in 
his  youth,  only  two  can  now  be  tound ;  the  two  thousand  dramas 
of  Lope  de  Vega  have  dwindled  into  a  moderate  number,  which 
are otrare  occurrence ;  whilst  Calderon  owes  a  temporary  repu- 
tation, as  brilliant  but  as  transient  as  the  lights  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis,  to  the  eloquence  of  one  solitary  admirer,  whose  ani- 
mated descriptions  of  his  excellence  have  not  yet  tempted  a 
single  English  pen  to  transfer  his  beauties  to  our  lan^age.  If 
it  hd  true  tihat  we  have  little  acquaintance  with  Spanish  litera- 
ture, with  much  greater  truth  may  it  be  affirmed  that  of  the 
literature  of  Portugal  we  absolutely  know  nothing.  The  English 
language  boasts  but  of  two  translations  from  the  Portuguese,  and 
bo£  comprise  portions  of  the  works  of  Camoens :  we  may  here- 
after have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  degree  of  fidelity  with  which 
these  are  executed.  We  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  by 
contemplating  the  practicability  of  re-awakening  some  slight 
interest  for  tne  productions  of  men  of  no  common  genius,  who 
lived  in  no  ordinary  times ; — productions  once  so  widely  diflused, 
now  so  strangely  neglected.  In  making  the  attempt,  however, 
we  shall  select  a  few  only  from  the  host,  and  of  these  the  limits 
of  a  work  like  the  present  will  enable  us  to  give  but  a  very  brief 
description.  Were  this  not  the  case  we  should  be  deterred  from 
undertaking  die  task  on  a  longer  scale,  aware  as  we  are  that 
this  subject  has  long  occupied  the  pen  of  one  of  the  ablest  writers 
of  his  age,  who  possesses  all  the  information  that  can  be  derived 
from  learning  and  local  knowledge,  and  every  charm  of  eloquence 
to  render  that  information  interesting  to  others. 

The  first  writer  whom  we  would  select  for  this  purpose  is 
Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra ;  and,  having  mentioned  his  name 
in  the  same  page  with  that  of  the  great  rounder  of  Portuguese 

^.  ■   ■■  —        ■         PI         Bill  *  ■mi»,^     ^m*  ^    I  ■  — ^— ^*«»^M— i*^M^B^»^— —      ■■■■^1  a         ■        !■■  ■■■■■   M^^i—      ■■  ■         ■  I   ^ 

*  The  marriage  of  Philip  II.  with  Mary  of  England,  and  that  of  the  Infanta  Dona 
Maria  Teresa,  daughter  of  Philip  III.  with  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  must  ha^  greatly 

increased  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language  in  the  courts  of  London  and  Paris. 
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poetiy>  we  are  tempted  to  indulge  in  the  melancholy  pleasure  of 
tracing  a  comparison  between  their  lives  and  fortunes ;  being 
struck  with  a  similarity  which  we  think  is  more  than  fanciful. 
Tbey  were  contemporaries*  Camoens  was  bom  in  1624-9;* 
Cerrantes  in  1547 :  they  have  continued  fellows  in  survivor-* 
ship,  standing  side  by  side  in  the  annals  of  Fame,  whilst  names 
that  were  diougbt  greater  in  their  day,  have  been  obliterated  from 
its  rolls.  They  both  served  as  soldiers  in  the  ranks :  the  one 
lost  an  eye,  the  other  a  hand,  in  battles  far  from  the  native  land 
of  each,  and  in  a  "warfare  not  essential  to  her  interests,  and  yet 
boUi  gloried  in  military  exploits  for  which  neither  received  a 
recompense.  The  former  passed  six  years  of  his  life  in  volun- 
tary exile ;  the  latter,  nearly  an  equal  period  in  slavery.  They 
were  both  satirists,  and  visited  by  all  the  envy  and  malignity  of 
their  contemporaries :  the  mighty  production  of  each  was  at  first 
neglected  and  despised  by  all  but  its  author,  who  saw  with  pro- 
phetic vision  into  futurity,  and  beheld  the  Babel  of  his  fame  rise 
above  every  petty  tower  by  which  it  was  then  encompassed. 
Imprisonment  for  debt,  poverty,  and  even  beggary  f,  were  the 
lot  of  both :  the  one  received  from  a  monarch  a  pension  of  less 
than  five  pounds  per  annum,  as  a  recompense  for  the  dedication 
of  his  poem ;  and  the  other  was  more  largely,  but  hardly  more 
Ubemlly  rewarded  by  a  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Toledo.  On 
their  death-^'beds  the  parallel  will  not  hold  good ;  for  the  last-* 
recorded  expressions  of  the  former  were  words  of  melancholy 
foreboding  I;  whilst  the  dedication  which  the  latter  penned 
four  days  before  he  expired,  was  written  in  a  strain  of  cheerful- 

*  M.  De  Soaza  believes  1535,  on  the  authority  of  Manoel  de  Faria,  who  discovered 
an  entry  in  the  register  of  India  at  Lisbon,  which  mentions  the  age  of  CamdBns  at  the 
period  of  his  departure  for  the  East. 

t  The  melancholy  fact  that  Camoens  ww  supported  in  his  last  moments  by  aloM» 
which  his  black  servant  gathered  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon, ^as  been  frequently  alluded 
to ;  but  what  Capmanv  states  is  not  so  generally  known,  that  Cervantes  was  so  re- 
duced as  to  be  compelled  *'  to  beg  for  his  support,  and  to  receive  assistance  by  the 
hands  of  the  servants  of  his  patrons,  with,  perhaps,  the  additional  mortification  to  his 
noble  spirit,  of  having  it  bestowed  vrith  insult  and  reproaches  :  Anecdota,"  adds  Cap- 
many,  '*  muy  curiosa  y  quiza  mas  importante  de  sabcrse  que  todos  los  que  se  ignoran 
de  su  vida  privada  :**— a  very  curiota  anecdote y  and  perhaps  more  deserving  of  note  than 
all  which  we  are  ignorant  of,  relating  to  the  circumstances  of  his  private  life. — Teatro 
IKsiorieo  Chitico  de  la  Eloqvencia  Espanola,    Madrid,  1788.  Tom.  4. 

X  "  At  last  death  will  terminate  my  sufierings,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  all  tha;t  my 
attachment  to  my  country  was  so  constant,  that  I  was  not  merely  satisfied  with  dying 
in  her  arms,  but  that  I  died  with  her/' — Fragment  of  a  letter  of  Camoens  written  in 
1578.     Ftda  de  Camoes-'rOs  Lusiadas,  Edic.  De  Sou%a.  Paris,  1810*  -  » 

**  I  would  not,"  writes  Cervantes,  "  be  called  upon  to  apply  to  myself  .the  old 
stanzas  which  begin  thus,  '  the  foot  alreadv  in  the  stirrup  ;'  for  I  may  say,  with  a 
•light  alteration,  Uiat  my  foot  is  already  in  the  stirrupi  sinfc  I  feel  the  pangs  of  death 
Mt  on  m«,  aiy  JLofd^  whilst  I  am  penning  this  dedication.  Yesterday  the  extreme 
uncdon was  administered  to  me;  to-day  I  resume  my  pen:  my  time  is  short,  my 
pains  mcvease,  my  hopes  diminish ;  nevertheless,  I  wish  that  enough  of  Ufe  remained 
to  enable  me  to  behold  you  once  more  in  Spain.'*  Dedication  o/*"  Los  trabcfjot  ds 
Pitrtiles  y  Sigitnmmda,**  to  ihe  Condt  de  Lemos,  dated  23d  Jpril,  1610. 
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nesrs^  tad  eren  gaie<y.  Why  shoaldi  we  attempt  to  carry  the 
similitude  farther  ?  After  the  death  of  Cervantefty  fire  citiea  of 
SpaiA  disputed  for ihe  bonoiir  of  hATing* given  him. birth;  and 
the  eotintrymeii;  of  Camoene^  in  the  far  distant  kiagdom  of 
Brazil^  have,  within*  these  fewaiODith&^  ra,ised  a  taxdy  subscription 
fev  the  erection-  cff  a  monument  to  the^memoiv  of  that  gi^at 
poet,  whose  burial'flace  was  sought  for  by  an  English  traveller 
at  Lisbon,  not  many  years  baok>  and>  alter  vmch  difficulty,  dis- 
covered beneath  a  st€ur-ca$eJ^  .    .    . 

The  resemiblance  which,  we  have  iust  noticed  is  purely  acci- 
demtiil ;  bnt  if  we  might  cite  a  less  iideal  prototype  of  Cervantes, 
weafaduld  point  it  out  in  the  creature  of  his  own  imc^pation. 
Le*  notilie.  reader  smile  when  .he  aees  us  coo^are  him  to  his  own 
I>on  Quixote! '  >  We  are  not  certain  that  that  -  noble  character  is 
alwayts  propdtly  relished  or  duly  ap]^ecaated#  We  entirely 
aieccAd  with  MiSisBAOnditin  the  judicdousand  feeling  critieism^ 
of  which  the  following  ibftns  a*  part :  , 

"  **THeftf  was,  in  fdct,'  a'  tiiige  of  knightverrantirf  in  due  cbamcter  of 
Cervantes,  whoto  the  la<re  o(  giory  had  drawn  away  from  his  studies 
and  from  th&  enjoymeat  oi  the  pleasinres  of  life,  and  fixed  beneath  the 
banners  of  Mark  Anthony  Colonna ; — who,  without  ever  attaining  a 
higher  rank  (than  thai  of  a  common  soldica:,  exalted  that  he  had .  lost  an 
arm  at  the  battle  of  LepaiMio,  and  that  he  bore  oa  his  own  person  a 
monumeiit  of  the  ^ea,test  feat  of  arms  in  the  annals  of  Christian  war- 
Are  ;-t- who,  during  his  captivity  at  Algiers,  did,  by  his  incessant 
daring  es^cite  the  astpnishment,  and  conciliate  the  esteem  of  the 
Moiep; — finally,  who,  after  having  received  the  extreme  unction, 
and  aware  that  the  ensuing  Sabbath  must  terminate  his  mortal  career, 
contemplated  the  approach  at  death  with  that  cheerful  indifference 
which  we  have  seen  displayed  in  the  preface  and  dedication  of  his 
*'  Persiles  and  Sigismunda.*'  In  these  later  productions  I  fency  we  may 
reebgnize  that 'he  is  hmself  the  here>>aiideteived  /i/^otip^^,  who  at 
last 'becomes  sensible  of  die  vanity  of  giory,  and  the  long  dektsioa  of 
a  career  of  ambition,  which  contracted  means  .had  always  rendeced 
misuaceaBfid.  And  if  it  be  true,  that  **  to  make .  mirth  at  ouir  own  ex- 
pense, is  all  the  art  of  good  taste,"  it  is  evident  that  Cervantes  posjKssed 
that  art  ia  a  high  degree,  since  he  has  exposed,  in  a  ludicrous  point  of 
view,  the  noblest  .exertions  of  his  l^fe.  Every  man,  who  is  ai^  en- 
thusiast like  Cervantes,  ^ill  readily  associate  himself  to  this  piece  oi 
pleasantry,  which  is  yet  a  satire  upon  himself,  directed  against  all  that 

-- — ^. ' rr^ ' r^-; — r-r — ; rTrr \ 

«  That  truToUer  W9»  the  review^s  of  iLord  Strangford's  Translations  from  Camoens^ 
in  the  Monthly  Mirror  for  July  1803,  (vol.  ifl) ;  and  the  result  of  his  enquiries  was, 
in  his  own  words,  that  <<  CunoiSns,  the  gfory  of  Bshitga't,  laj  hUried  imMn*  A' staircase 
in  the  nunnery  (attached  to  the  church  of  St.  Anne,  at  Lisbon) ;  and  that  no  man 
could  be  admitted  to  visit  his  ashes."  The  epitaph  placed  over  his  grave  by  D.  Gon- 
salo  Coutinbo,  a  short  time  after  his  death,  was.  as  this  reviewer  remarks,  **  no  Ijring 
epitaph  :••  "Here  lies  Luu  de  CdmteHs,  the  Prinet  of  the  Potts  of  his  time:  he  lived 
"jfoor  mid  miseratle;  end  so  he  died." 

f  Sismondi — Vc  la  Litt^rature  da  Midi  de  I'Euitiipe.  Teton.  3.  p.  349. 
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lie  most  loves  and  letpects,  buft  fsnding  not  to  feflect  upon'  him  the 
slightest  discredit*''      .     i  • 

On  that  mo6t  wnportaiit  work  of  OerVa»te8*-«i  work  in  every 
one's  hands,  whiclr  Is  trdnslated  into  «very  'lamguage  of  Europe 
which  is  the  de%ht  6fthe  yotmg'  loid  Ihe  amusement  of  ihecdt}; 
it  would  b^  botri  pn^samptobu»  and  saperflnons  to>  reitiBrate 
criticism.  **It  ias  become  my  province/'  says-  the  -  in^nkma 
SpaniaiU  we  havfe  before  refehred  to  *,  *'  to  enter  into  a  n^  ex- 
amination of  the  writings  of  this  celebrated  author*  «  But  my 
single  jiid^ent/if  it  difih^  but  a  hair's  breadtii  from  the  s^n-^ 
timents  oAo  many  learned  men  who  have  spoken  of  him  in  tevm* 
of  ettlogiiim,  would^nbt  poEtsess  the  slightest  claim  to  behcbrd; 
neither^  though  it  accord  with  t)ie  judgment  of  idl  intelligent  cvitics^ 
win  it  add  to  the  'jtidtly-^drited  reputation  of  the-  author'  of 
Don  Quixote,  more  than  onefefeble  notetc^  swell  the*  eebo  of 
that  fSatme  wHichh&d  sounded  his  name  to  the  fcnu:  6omeiB'Of  tbe 
eaixth"  But  it  is  our  hope,  asrit  will  be  ovLraim^  10  give  the 
En^sh  reader  an  idea,  however  isuperiect^  of  other  works  by  the 
same  audior,  displaying  occasiooaily,  ia  partioular  passages^ 
equal  talent,  and  none  of  ihcfn  wholly  mnwortby  thee  pen  of 
Cervantes:  ...,,., 

We  proceed,  then,  to  notice  ^*  the  less  celebrated  productions 
of  the  author  of  Don  Quijtote/* — or  rather;  those  works  which 
are  scarcely  known,  and  have  only  been  in  part,  if  at  aM,-  trans* 
lated  into  our  language.  We  commence  our  account  with  the 
two  plays  that  are  extant  out  of  the  number  brought  on  the 
stage  by  Cervantes  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  literary  career.  They 
were  bis  second  productions^  aud  immediately  followed  the  pub* 
lication  of  his  Qalatea,  which  nu^de  its  appearance  about  the 
years  1581r-4,  shortly  after  his  escape  from  slavery  .at  Algiers  and 
his  arrival  at  Madrid*  Bot  pnevious  to>  iaxh*biting  .Cervaatos  as  .a 
dramatic  ^writer,  it  may  be  thought  necessary  to  say  something 
respecting  the  fbnnation  of  that  school  of  dramatic  literature 
denominated  by  some  Gennan  writersthe  romantic  THSATB£.t 
But  powerful  and  clearly  convincing  as  is  dieir  genemlargumenl, 
there  are  particular  points  wherein  flie  tvam  of  sentiment  peeulisr 
to  the  German  people  deems  to  us  to  influence  their  juogment ; 
and,  as  the  examination  of  these  points  would  necessarily  mvolve 
us  in  a  wide  field  of  discussion,  which  would  occupy  more  space  ^ 
than  we  can  here  afford,  we  must  be  content  to  defer  all  observa- 
tions on  this  subject  until  a  future  opportunity.  Neither  is  it 
so  essential  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  plays  of  Cervantes 


•  Capmaoy,Teat.HUt.  Crit.  &c.  Tom.  4.  p.  420. 

f  This  epithet  is  used  but  in  one  sense  in  English^  although  the  ^renoh  have  two 
words  to  express  it,  i.  e.  toinanUque  and  romaiutqiLe ;  it  must  be  here  understood  to 
mean  that  style  of  dramatic  writing  which  rose  with  the  southern  languages  of  Europe. 
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tliat  the  principles  of  tliis  school  shotild  be  first  laid  down.  The 
two  pieces,  ot  which  we  are  about  to  give  an  analysis,  stand 
alone  in  the  lists  of  the  Spanish  drama :  they  were  written  before 
the  romantic  theatre  was  completely  formed  ;  the  effect  intended 
to  be  produced  by  them  appears  to  be  of  a  different  description  ; 
and  they  are  considered  as  barbarous,  both  by  the  most  eminent 
critics  of  the  native  country  of  the  author,  and  by  the  high  mo- 
dem authorities  to  which  we  have  just  adverted. 

Differing  with  all  humility  from  the  judgment  pronounced  on 
them  by  uiose  authorities,  we  should  remark,  however,  that 
amongst  the  Spaniards  there  exist  two  opinions  with  respect  to 
the  motives  that  influenced  Cervantes  in  aepartins  in  their  com- 
position from  those  rules  of  the  ancients,  with  which  he  appears 
to  have  been  thoroughly  acquainted,  and  to  which  he  has  afforded 
unqualified  praise  in  several  parts  of  his  works :  particularly  in 
the  dialogue  between  the  Canon  of  Toledo  and  the  Curate  Pedro 
Perez,  in  Chap.  48,  Part  I.  of  his  Don  Quixote.  It  is  believed  by 
one  party  that  he  wrote  these  plays  with  the  intention  of  exposing 
the  extravagancies  and  absurdities  of  the  plays  of  his  time,  by 
exhibiting  them  in  their  grossest  point  of  view,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  his  Don  Quixote  was  designed  to  parody  the  equally 
popular  romances  of  chivalry.  The  champions  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question  assert,  that  his  only  object  was  to  procure  a  liveli- 
hood, and  that  could  not  be  obtained  by  a  writer  for  the  stage 
at  Madrid,  as  at  London  or  elsewhere,  but  by  abandoning  ail  re- 
fined notions  of  dramatic  propriety,  and  accommodating  his  Btyle 
to  the  notions  and  prejudices  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  The 
chief  of  those  who  maintain  the  latter  opinion  is  Don  Ignacio 
de  Luzan,  a  writer  of  high  repute  amongst  his  countrymen,  whose 
*'  Poetica'*  has  mainly  contributed  to  occasion  the  general  altera- 
tion in  the  tone  and  manner  of  Spanish  literature,  which  became 
visible  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  has  continued  the 
same  ever  since.  To  us  the  theory  of  Luzan  seems  the  more 
reasonable  ;  and  many  passages  in  the  other  writings  of  Cervan- 
tes incline  us  to  believe  that,  in  this  instance  at  least,  he  bowed 
to  the  will  of  the  many.  But  it  does  sometimes  happen  that 
the  many  have  reason  on  their  side,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to 
shew  that,  though  these  pieces  were  framed  on  principles  purely 
conventional,  they  are  adapted  to  produce  not  merely  the  effect 
diat  was  intended,  but,  in  some  instances,  an  effect  that  could 
not  be  attained  by  other  means. 

Let  us,  however,  first  remind  the  reader  of  the  slow  progress 
which  dramatic  literature  had  made  amongst  the  principal  na- 
tions of  Europe,  previous  to  the  appearance  of  these  plays  of 
Cervantes  ;  and  we  shall  then,  as  Mr.  Sismondi  has  done,  shew 
him,  in  Cervantes'  own  words,  what  was  the  state  of  the  Spanish 
drama  when  he  first  turned  his  attention  to  its  cultivation  \  and. 
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if  he  did  not  raise  it  at  oxifi^  to  Us  perfectioii^  let  it  be  recollected 
thai  OQ  t)uB  substructure^  huiable  as  it  may  seem^  were  heaped 
the  ponderous  labours  of  Lope  de  Vega,  and  the  highly-magnified 
fairy  structures  of  Calderon  de  la  Barca.     In  Italy»  not  to  mention 
the  Sophonisba  of  Trissino^  and  the  other  tragedies  of  his  time, 
composed  on  classic  models,  as  were  also  the  comedies  of  Ariosto, 
the  first  traces  of  originality  sparkle  in  the  coniedies  of  Machiavel, 
the  pastoral  drama  of  Beccan,  and  the  Amiuta  of  Tasso.     The 
former  are  fri^d  productions,  compared  with  the  imaginative 
creations  of  the  early  Spanish  dramatists ;  the  latter  are  of  a 
more  regular,  though  not  of  so  high  an  order  of  genius.     Jodelle 
was  the  ^schylus  of  France,  and  the  only  dramatist,  with  the 
exception  of  Gamier,  of  whom  little  is  known,  who  lived  ante- 
cedently to  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating.   Mairet  and 
Tristan  appeared  subsequently.    The  latter  was  some  time  resi- 
dent in  Ensland  ;  and  although  he  must  have  become  familiar 
with    the  plays   of  Shakspeare,   Jonson,    and  Beaumont   and 
Fletcher,  his  Marianne  is  borrowed  from  a  Spanish  piece,  the 
Tetrarca  de  Jerusalem.     Comeille  was  born  in  1606,  and  Rotrou 
in  1609.     The  Cid  was  published  one  year  after  the  death  of 
Lope  de  Vega,  and  is,  as  every  one  knows,    taken  from  the 
Spanish  play  written  on  the  same  subject  by  Guillen  de  Castro  : 
indeed  a  great  proportion  of  the  pieces  of  these  two  celebrated 
dramatists  are  aerived  from  Spanish  sources.    .Iii  England  there 
are  not  more  than  seven  original  dramas  extant,  exclusive  of 
mysteries,  moralities,  and  translations,  which  were  written  pre- 
vious to  the  appearance  of  the  "Numancia*'  and  the  "  Trato  de 
Argel"  of  Cervantes  \  of  these  the  two  most  generally  known  are 
the  Ferrex  and  Porrex  of  Lord  Buckhurst  and  Thomas  Norton, 
and  the  Appius  and  Virginia  of  Webster.     Shakspeare  was  a 
contemporary  of  the  great  Lope,  and  did  not  besin  to  write  for 
the  stage  much  before  the  year  1591,  although  Mr.  Malone 
assigns   1589  as  the  date  of  his  earliest  piece.    The  account 
given  by  Cervantes  of  the  state  of  the  Spanish  stage,  as  he  found 
it,  is  extremely  curious ;  and  we  translate  it  from  the  preface 
prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  latpr  plays,  which  are  compositions 
altogether  of  a  different  nature. 

*'  You  mint  bestow  ymir  pardon  on  me,  gentle  reader,  if  in  this 
preface  I  appear  to  depart  somewhat  from  my  usual  modesty.  I  was 
a  few  days  ago  in  the  company  of  some  frieads  where  the  conversation 
turned  on  plays  and  things  appertaining  thereto :  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed widi  so  mueh  subtlety  and  acuteness,  that  to  me  it  appeared  the 
eondttsian  was  most  accurater  Allusion  was  then  made  to  the  man, 
who  first  of  all,  in  Spain,  took  cdMedy  out  of  the  cradle  and  attired 
her  in  splendid  and  magnificent  garments.  As  the  oldest  person  pre- 
sent, I  said  I  remembered  having  heard  the  great  Lope  de  Riieda  re- 
cite, a  man  equally  remarkable  for  his  powers  of  representation  and  his 
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tiiore  than  ordinary -intelUgenoe.  He  was  bom  at  SeviUe»  and  was,  by 
trade,-  a  gold-beat«r.  He  waa  admirable. in  pastoral  poetry,  and  in  that 
line  had  no  superior  be£iMre,his  time,  and  has  not  been  surpassed  smce. 
Although  I  could  £>rni  no  judgnent  respecting  the  merit  of  his  verses, 
being  still  a  child  whep  I  saw  him  a^ot,  some  of  them  nevertheless 
have  dwelt  upon  my  mcvioiy,  which  on  lecalling  them  to  recollection, 
now  that  I  have  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  I  consider  worthy  the 
reputation  they  attained.  In  the  time  of  that  celebrated  Spaniard,  all  the 
properties  of  a  writer  of  plays  or  manager  of  a  theatre,  were  contained 
in  a  bag,  and  consisted  of  four  shepherds'  white  robes  or  frocks,  bor- 
dered with  gilt  leather,  four  beards  and  false  heads  of  hair,  and  four 
crooks,  more  or  less.  Plays  were  nothing  more  than  conversations, 
similar  to  eclogues,  between  two  or  three  shepherds  and  a  shepherdess ; 
they  were  diversified  and  lengthened  by  two  or  three  interludes,  the 
characters  in  which  were  a  negress,  some  intermeddlers,  some  stupid 
clowns,  and  some  Biscayans.  The  same  Lope  used  to  perform  these 
four  different  characters  with  all  the  excellence  and  discrimination  ima- 

S'nable.  At  this  period  there  were  no  side-scenes,  no  battles  between 
'oors  and  Christians  on  foot  and  horseback,  no  figures  issuing,  or  ap- 
pearing to  issue,  out  of  the  centre  of  the  earth,  by  means  of  trap-«doors ; 
and  the  stage  itself  consisted  of  four  or  six  planks,  placed  on  four 
benches  laid  across,  and  forming  by  this  means  a  platform  raised  about 
four  palms  above  the  ground.  Angels  were  never  seen  descending 
from  the  skies,  nor  spirits  mounted  aloft  on  clouds :  all  the  ornament 
of  the  stage  was  an  old  blanket,  tied  up  by  ropes,  fastened  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  and  dividing  the  dressing-rooms  from  the  stage.  The 
musicians  were  placed  behind,  and  they  usually  sang  some  old  romance 
unaccompanied  by  a  guitar.  Lope  de  Rueda  died,  and  from  respect  to 
his  excellence  and  celebrity,  they  interred  hkn  between  the  two  choirs, 
in  the  great  church  at  Cordova,  where  he  died,  just  about  the  same 
spot  where  the  famous  fool  Louis  Lopea  is  also  interred.  Naharro,  a 
native  of  Toledo,  succeeded  Lope  de  Kueda ;  he  gained  great  reputa- 
tion, especially  in  the  part  of  a  cowardly  intermeddler.  Naharro  added 
a  little  to  the  stage  decorations, .  and  exchanged  the  clothes-bag  for 
chests  and  trunks.  He  brought  forward  on  the  stage  the  musicians, 
whose  place  before  was  behind  the  curtain.  He  took  away  the  beards 
from  the  buffoons,  for  up  to  his  time  nobody  ventifred  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  without  a  beard.  He  made  them  all  appear  as 
they  were,  excepting  those  who  played  the  parts  of  old  men,  or  else 
entirely  alter  their  faces.  He  invented  side-scenes,  clouds,  thunder, 
lightning,  duels,  and  battles.  But  in  no  particular  were  theatrical  ex- 
hibitions carried  to  the  perfection  in  which  we  now  see  them  (and  here 
it  is  that  I  feel  compelled  to  transgress  the  bounds  of  modesty)  until 
the  Captives  of  Algiers,  Numantia,  and  the  Naval  Engagement,  all  of 
them  written  by  me,  were  represented  in  the  theatre  of  Madrid.  In 
these  I  ventured  to  reduce  the  acts  or  jomadas  from  five,  which  was 
the  number  wherein  all  the  pla^  before  my  time  were  comprehended^ 
to  three.  I  was  the  first  who  embodied  the  phantoms  of  imagination 
and  the  hidden  thoughts  of  the  soul,  by  introducing  on  the  stage,  with 
the  general  applause  of  tl)e  spectators,  the  attributes  of  morality.    I 
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composed,  at  that  time,  'from  twenty  to>'(liTrty  comedies,  whicfa  all 
passed  represetttaiion,  without  the  perforrmors  tedervin^  volleys  of 
cueumbert  or  oratifM,  «f  smy  of  those  ratosites<witli  which  an  audience 
is  wont  to  aasailhod  actors:  'tiiey  rSntheir  career  vAcheeked  by  hisses, 
by  tumult,  or  by  clamour."  After  this, '  ha\Kng  'Wherewithal  to  occupy 
my  thoughts,  I  laid  down  diepen'afnd  loft  ^writing  plays:  and,  at 
this  juncture,  bhatprodi^  of  natwre  Lope  de  Vega  appeared,'*  &c, 

••■■■•■  M. 


KNIGHT    TOGGENBURG. 

FKOM    THE    GERMAN    OF     SCHILLER. 

TRANSLATED  BY  MR.BOWRING. 

"  O  Knight !  a  sister's  love  for  thee 

My  bosom  has  confessed ; 
Then  ask  no  other  love  from  me, 

Nor  wound  a  faithful  breast. 
If  cold  to  thee  that  love  appears, 

Go,  Knight !  unmurmurmg  go — 
And  dry  fliose  sad  and  silent  tears — 

I  know  not  why  they  flow.** 

He  heatrd — embrao'd  her,  hot  his  tongue 

No  agony  betray'd ; 
Then  wildly  broke  away^  and  sprung^ 

On  his  war-horse  array'd  ; 
And  straight  to  his  Switser- vassals  be 

Issues  his  high  •command. 
To  wear  the  Cross  of  Calvary 

And  speed  to  ihe  Holy  Land* 

There  many  a  deed  of  gloty  bright 

Pr6claim*d  hn  £une  around ; 
And  wherever  there  raged  the  bloodiest  fight. 

There,  there  was  the  hero  found. 
His  name  akme  eould  appal  the  heart 

Of  the  fieiHiest  infidel-^ 
But  his  spirit  still  groaned  with  the  secret  smart. 

That  nothing  on  earth  could  heal. 

He  bore  that  pang  thro*  a  long,  long  year  : 

He  could  bear  that  pang  no  more; 
Nor  glory's  crowns,  nor  victory's  cheqr 

That  inner  pang  could  cure. 
A  ship  he  sees  on  Joppa's  strand 

With  all  its  sails  display'd ; 
And  he  speeds  away  to  his  father-land, 

By  favouring  winds  convey'd. 

And  swift  he  flew  to  the  castle-gate 
That  guards  his  angel  dear : 
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When  O !  what  terrible  accents  grate 

On  his  horror-stricken  ear. 
"  She  wears  the  Veil  so  pure  and  blest. 

And  is  the  Bride  of  Heaven : 
And  yesterday  was  the  marriage-feast 

In  the  holy  convent  given." 

And  he  left,  and  lefl  alas  !  for  ever, 

His  father's  castle  then — 
Abandoned  his  bright  arms — and  never 

He  mounted  his  steed  again. 
And  the  warrior's  praise  was  heard  no  more, 
Unknown  was  the  stranger's  fame ; 
'  For  the  coarse,  cold  garment  of  hair  he  wore 
.  Concealed  his  noble  frame. 

At  the  end  of  the  dusky  Linden  aile 

Where  the  holy  convent  stood, 
His  own  hands  raised  a  humble  pile, 

A  hut  of  straw  and  wood. 
And  there  he  watch'd  from  the  morning's  break 

To  the  evening's  hour  of  peace — 
And  silent  Hope  oft  flush'd  his  cheek, 

As  he  sat  in  loneliness. 

For  hours  and  hours  he  speechless  sate. 

His  eye  on  the  ccH^vent  above ; 
Until  he  heard  the  window  grate 

Of  his  Heaven-devoted  love — 
Until  he  saw  her  shadow  bright 

In  the  dark  and  lonely  cell : 
In  his  eye,  it  fill'd  the  vale  with  light, 

Soft — ^pure — ^inef&ble. 

Then  satisfied  he  sunk  to  rest : 

His  spirit  own^d  no  paki, 
But  lived  upon  the  hope  so  blest 

To  see  that  shade  again. 
And  tlms  for  many  a  day  and  year 

The  tranquil  Pilgrim  sate, 
(Nor  heaved  a  sigh,  nor  shed  a  tear) 

To  hear  the  window  grate — 

Until  he  saw  her  shadow  bright 

Soft — ^beaming  from  above, 
Filling  the  gladden'd  vale  with  light, 

And  purity  and  love. 
And  so  he  sate,  and  so  he  fell 

A  corpse  all  stiff  and  chill : 
His  dim  eye  fix'd  upon  the  cell 

Of  his  loved  angel  still. 
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ON    TH£    WRITINGS    OP    RICHARD    CLITHBROE. 
MRr   EDITOR, 

Among  the  singular  events  which  have  happened  in  the  his* 
tory  of  hterature,  I  know  none  more  curious  than  that  which 
has  condemned  to  so  long  a  period  of  oblivion  the  name  and 
writings  of  Richard  Clitheroe*  one  of  the  best  dramatic  writers 
of  the  reign  of  James  I.  I  was  fortunate  enough,  some  months 
ago,  to  purchase  for  a  trifling  price  the  plays  of  this  writer,  in 
two  quarto  volumes :  and  this  copy,  as  I  am  assured,  is  the  only 
one  at  present  extant. 

The  Tragedies  of  Clitheroe  are  six  in  number :  Crichton ;  Julius 
Ceesar;  Fortune's  Fool;  The  Unlucky  Marriage;  Julian,  the 
Apostate ;  and  Virginia,  or  Honour's  Sacrifice.  To  these  Tra- 
gedies is  prefixed  a  history  of  the  early  part  of  the  author's  life, 
which  is  curious  for  the  quaint  simplicity  with  which  it  is  writ- 
ten, and  th^  interesting  anecdotes  which  it  contains  of  contem- 
porary poeis. 

The  following  extracts  fi-om  the  first  of  these  plays,  the  hero 
of  which  is  the  admirable  Crichton,  may  enable  your  readers  to 
form  some  opinion  of  the  style  and  talents  of  this  writer. 

The  first  extract  is  firom  the  commencement  of  the  Tragedy, 
which  opens  with  adialogue  between  Angelo,  a  young  noble- 
man of  Mantua,  and  Father  Ilario,  tutor  to  the  Duke's  son.  This 
worthy  ecclesiastic  had  been  despatched  to  Padua  by  the  Duke, 
for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  Cnchton  in  disputation. 

Angelo.  Hail,  holy  fiither  1  welcome  back  to  Mantua! 
What  tidings  bring  you  from  the  learned  city  ? 
How  sped  your  errand,  and  the  Duke's  desire  ? 
The  lying  voice  of  fame  has  been  before  you  ; 
And  told  us  wondrous  news :  we  heard  that  Grichton 
Came  off  with  greater  fame  at  Padua 
Than  all  that  he  had  won  at  Rome  and  Paris. 
Our  noble  Duke,  I  speak  it  to  his  shame, 
Gave  to  his  dull  and  has^  messengers 
Too  easy  credence ;  for  I  cannot  doubt 
Tliat  you  have  well  sustained  his  confidence. 
And  taught  this  hitherto  succMsiiil  Crichton, 
That,  though  a  man  may  once  or  twice  do  well. 
And  win  the  palm  in  learned  disputation. 
He  must  not  hope  to  overcome  the  world, 
Which  he,  poor  youth !  has  all  too  rashly  challenged. 

Ilario.  Oh,  Angelo  1  how  oflen  have  t  thought, 
That,  in  the  times  of  old,  Heaven  rain*d  more  largely 
The  shower  of  portents,  signs,  and  prodigies, 
Than  in  these  latter  days !     But  now  my  mind 
Is  strangely  altered.     Who  could  have  believed — 
Had  we  not  known  it — that  an  unfledged  youth, 
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With  scarcely  twenty  summen  oW  his  head, 
No  student  neidier,  but  one  who,  in  the  use 
Of  arms,  and  every  manly  exercise, 
Outshines  the  ablest  of  our  chevaliers— *- 
That  he,  without  the  aid  of  preparation. 
At  Padua,  in  the  natural  seat  of  learning, 
Should  find  no  doctor  who  could  cope  with  him ! 

Angela,  None,  didst  thou  say  T    Not  one  t     But  thou  wert 
there. 

Ilario*  Oh !  if  thou  West  me,  itiention  it  no  more ; 
Or,  if  thou  needs  must  speak  of  my  disgrace. 
Oblige  not  me  to  keep  thee  company. 
And  publish  my  own  shame.     Oh,  fortune !  fortune ! 
But  one  short  week  ago,  and  I  had  then 
All  that  I  wish'd  of  honour,  fame,  respect ; 
Now  they  are  gone,  and  I  am  less  than  nothing. 
Before  this  curst  intruder  came  among  us^ 
No  one  had  greater  credit  than  myself^ 
For  any  learning  that  becomes  a  churchman ; 
And  thence  alone  arose  Gonzaga's  favour : 
Now  all  too  quickly  will  the  flame  expire. 
When  the  fresh  breeze  that  flmn'd  h  blows  no  more  ; 
And  those  that,  in  the  tide  of  my  prosperity, 
Have  cringed  the  lowest  to  obtain  my  grace, 
Will  be  the  first  to  6pam  my  dlter'd  fortunes. 

The  prophecy  of  Ilario  is  accomplished.  Crichton  arrives  at 
Mantua,  and  llano's  situation  i^  taken  from  him,  to  be  bestowed 
upon  the  new  favourite.  The  following  is  the  priest's  soliloquy 
thereon  :— 

Heaven's  curse  be  on  them  all !  oh,  wretched  slave ! 
Fool  that  I  was !    Whercr  are  my  honours  now  ? 
Grone — gone — all  fled  and  vanished  witfi  the  tide 
Of  princes'  gratitude !     Smiles  changed  to  frowns ! 
And  those  attentions,  that  were  once  so  servile, 
Now  tum'd  to  cold  neglect !     Would  I  had  lived 
And  spent  my  days  in  some  poor  eloister'd  cell, 
Where  I  had  never  known  what  fortune  was. 
Nor  ever  had  it  held  up  to  my  view, 
Thus  to  lament  its  h^ss.     Begone,  vain  dreams 
Of  high  preferment,  and  of  bisfaopricks, 
The  state  of  cardinals,  nay  even  the  popedom, 
And  all  that  &ncy  paints  to  cheat  the  mind — 
Begone ! — Hence  vain  delusions !     Ye  are  all. 
Like  the  foundaticta  ye  were  built  upon, 
But  air — no  more — ^so  light — ^so  changeable. 
Would  that  you  were  as  easy  to  forget, 
As  lightly  overthrown  ;  but  oh,  vain  thought ! 
That  cannot  be — ^when  I  shall  seek  some  cell 
To  close  my  life,  and  be  by  all  forgotten, 
Still  faithful  memory  will  present  the  picture 
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Of  what  I  was,  and  iff  hat  I  might  have  heen 
But  for  a  cursed  chanoe.     Be  stiU^  be  still, 
.  Ye  busy  thoughts,  or  you  will  drive  me  mad. 

The  next  extract  is  a  dialogtie  between  Angelo  and  Ilario,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seconcl  act ;  where  Angelo,  for  certain 
reasons  of  his  own,  persuades  Ilario  to  revenge  himself  upon 
Crichton. 

Angelo.    (alone)   Thank  Heaven  1    here  he  comes.      How 
changed  his  fait, 
Shame  has  bow*d  down  his  nead,  and  bent  his  neck. 
His  eyes  seem  reading  lessons  in  the  dust, 
To  shun  men's  looks. 

Enter  Ilario. 
Good  morrow,  holy  father, 
Again  well  met — if  we  may  use  that  term 
In  times  like  these,  when  gratitude  h^s  iled 
Above  the  earth,  as  if  to  hide  its  face 
From  man's  neglect.     He  seems  to  hear  me  not. 
Ilario ! — whither  would  thou  go,  old  man  ? 
In  search  of  gratitude  ?  men  have  it  not ;  / 

And  yet  I  lie ;  for,  if  I  know  my  heart. 
It  bleeds  for  thee. 

Ilario,  Bleeds  for  me  !     Who  art  thou  ?. 
Poor  gaudy  insect!     Painted  butterfly  ! 
My  pride  has  had  its  full,  and  so  will  thine ; 
But  let  us  go. 

Angelo,  And  whither  wouldst  thou  gb  ? 
Where  is  thy  place  of  rest  ? 

Ilario,  I  know  of  none. 
When  men  have  hell  behind  them,  and  within  them^ 
Their  thoughts  will  seldom  wander* 

Angelo^  Dost  thou  feel 
The  poison'd  sting  of  passion  ia-thy  mind  ? 
Cure  it  as  I  have  done.  . 

Ilario,  What  grief  hadit  thou  I 

Angelo,  Such  as  might  make  a  wiser  man  blaspheme. 
The  young  and  old  are  moved  by  different  toys ; 
But  such  as  both  feel  .equal  grief  to  part  with. 
When  we  arc  young,  our  minds  are  turn'd  to  love ; 
For  then  the  heart  is  pure^  and  seeks  to  find 
A  mate,  but  of  a  somewhat  softer  mould. 
Whose  gentle  soul,  apt  to  veceive  impressions. 
Like  a  well-polish'd. mirror,  may  reflect 
His  own  thoughts.     Or,  at  least,  the  blood  is  warm, 
And  loves  to  cool  itself  in  beauty's  arms. 
When  we  are  old,  we  cast  ,off  childish  thoughts^ 
And  seek  new  playjthings.     Then  the  thirst  of  power, 
Greedy  ambition,  and  the  nod  of  princes. 
That  makes  but  to  unmake — 

Ilario.  Oh,  curse  thy  tongue ! 
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Art  thou  not  Axigelo  ?     I  know  thee  now. 
What  wouldst  thou  have  with  me  ? 

Angela.  Hast  thou  not  heard 
Of  men,  that,  smitten  with  some  sore  disease, 
Through  Heaven^a  guidance,  find  a  remedy 
To  cure  the  wound ;  and  theni  through  gratitude, 
Discover  and  make  public  the  receipt, 
For  others*  benefit  ? 

Ilario,  And  what  of  that  ? 

Angdo.  But  this ;  that  such  a  medicine  have  I  found, 
And  would  to  thee  impart. 

Ilario,  Why,  then  1  thank  thee: 
And  yet  with  little  credence  in  thy  skill ; 
Yet  tell  it : — drowning  men,  they  say,  will  catch 
At  straws. 

Angela,  Then  hear  it  in  one  word — Revenge ! 

Ilario.  Thy  remedy,  in  truth,  is  like  thyself, 
A  painted  sepulchre ;  outwardly  fair, 
Yet  Ml  of  bones  and  rottenness  within. 

Angela,  Stop!  stop!     Thou  wilt  not  leave  me;   nay,  thpu 
shalt  not. 
I  spoke  it  but  to  try  thee :  well  I  know 
Thou  lovest  Crichton,  as  he  loves  himself. 

Ilario.  What!  can  the  devil  hide  his  cloven  feet? 
Thou  shouldst  be  him ;  and  yet  thou  hast  them  not. 
Oh  !  if  thou  art  a  man,  beware,  beware, 
Look  to  thyself.     What !  canst  thou  have  a  soul 
Yet  to  be  saved  I  and  wilt  thou  seek  to  tempt 
An  old  man,  loaden'd  with  infirmities, 
And  tottering  to  his  grave  ? 

Angela.  Oh,  fancy  1  fancy ! 
How  thou  canst  blind  men's  views,  and  change  their  thoughts, 
Setting  before  their  eyes  themselves  and  others 
In  strange  misshapen  forms.     Consider,  man. 
Thou  art  Ilario,  who,  a  week  ago,- 
In  glowing  health,  and  filled  with  expectation 
Of  honours  and  success,  set  out  for  Padua. 

Ilario.  Didst  thou  say  Padua  ?     Cursed  be  that  name  ! 

Angela.  What  happen'd  there  yourself  must  know  the  best, 
It  matters  not  to  me ;  and  yet  I  think 
It  was  not  that  which  caused  your  love  for  Crichton. 

Ilario.  Crichton !  my  love  for  him  !     Avaunt,  thou  fiend, 
I  see  thy  damned  art !     I  would  begone, 
And  yet  I  cannot  move.     Speak  then,  I  'U  hear  thee. 

Angela.  Not  till  your  passion  cools :  I  will  not  speak 
Till  you  shall  know  me  better.   .  Am  I  Crichton  ? 
Why,  how  thftt  name  torments  you  I     Do  you  think, 
Hating  him  thus,  that  you  have  left  the  power 
To  do  him  greater  wrong  ?     tf  this  your  h^te 
Be  just,  may  you  not  sUb  him  at  the  altar. 
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Or  poison  hiniy  or  take  away  his  life 

In  any  wa^  you  pleasei  with  equal  justice  ? 

If  it  be  unjust,  you  may  do  all  this. 

And  yet  not  sin  more  deeply  than  you  have  done,  &c«  &c. 

The  next  quotation  is  a  soliloquy  of  Uario  in  the  third  act ; 
when,  in  order  to  bring  about  his  revenge,  he  has  rendetred  the 
prince  jealous  of  Crichton. 

Begone,  ye  coward  fears!  these  communings, 
That  men  hold  wid)  themselves  are  never  haj^y  : 
The  seeds  of  overbearing  resolution 
Are  found  in  action :  this  it  is  which  gives 
The  thoughts  their  life  and  vigour.     But  when  once 
The  mind  turns  inward,  then  the  coward  soul 
Becomes  diseased  by  preying  on  itself. 
False  doubts  arise  wiUiout  a  cause  existing. 
Then  farewell  confidence,  and,  oh  farewell ! 
The  careless  spirit  that  on  itself  relies. 
And  is  its  own  support.     Thus  it  is  ever, 
And  so  it  is  with  me.     It  is,   you  say, 
Forestalling  Heaven's  justice,  even  if  right, 
(Which  of  himself  no  mortal  man  may  do) — 
Nay  more,  by  &lse  suggestions,  leading  those 
That  else  were  innocent,  to  what  perchance 
May  turn  out  murder!     Oh,  I  must  not  think : 
These  meditations  will  unfix  my  purppse. 
Come,  blood-thirsty  revenge,  with  all  thy  train 
Of  sufierings  endured,   revilings,  insults, 
All  that  sharp-witted  malice  can  devise, 
Or  patience  undergo.     Come,  fill  iriy  mind, 
And  let  me  brood  on  you.     Ay,  now  I  feel 
Myself  again.     Would  it  were  always  so ! 

The  last  quotation,  from  the  third  scene  of  the  first  act,  is  a 
solilpcj^uy  of  Ippolita,  the  duke's  daughter ;  and,  to  use  the 
theatncal  phrase,  in  love  with  Cncbton. 

Ah  me !  there  is  no  softener  of  the  heart 
So  sure  as  love.     There  is  no  power  like  it 
Can  play  the  tyrant  in  a  woman's  breast. 
But  some  few  months  ago,  and  men  were  wont 
To  call  me  proud,  and  so  I  thought  myself; 
But  now,  alas,  how  altered  are  my  thoughts ! 
Fain  would  I  hide  my  weakness  from  the  world : 
Fain  hide  it  firom  myself.     Oh,  vain  attempt! 
For  what  is  passion  if  I  feel  it  not? 
Is  it  the  throbbiqg  breast,  and  kindling  eye  ? 
Is  itl^e  burning  cheeks,  or  quivering  lipst 
These  ate  its  outward  signs,  and  these  I  feel ; 
But  there  are  other  tokens, .  more  than  these. 
That  false  love  cannot  feign,  but  true  love  suffers. 
When  he  is  absent-^HiIl  the  world  of  sighs 
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That  burst  unheeded  from  the  beating  breast; 

The  teazing  restlessness,  that  neither  books. 

Nor  flowers  that  breathe  perfumes,  nor  music's  Toice, 

Can  lull  to  sleep :  the  oft-recurring  image 

Of  that  dear  form,  still  floating  in  our  view, 

That  the  veil*d  eyelids  cannot  shut  from  sight: — 

When  he  is  present — ^then  the  anxious  fears 

Lest  pleased  attention  should  betray  itself, 

Or  fearful  consciousness  should  draw  a  blush 

From  maiden  modesty,  and  give  it  pain : — 

All  these  are  signs  that  mark  out  my  disease, 

The  bitter  longings  of  concealed  love, 

That  gains  more  strength  by  preying  on  itself* 

The  best  criterion  by  which  we  could  form  a  judgment  of  the 
merits  of  Clitheroe's  tmgedies,  would  be  to  compare  these  ex- 
tracts with  Mr.  Lamb's  specimens  of  the  dramatic  writers  con- 
temporary with  Shakspeare.  I  am  much  mistaken  if  there  be 
any  passages  among  them  all  to  be  compared  in  poetic  beauty 
to  those  which  I  have  just  quoted  ;  with  tne  exception  indeed  of 
those  exquisitely  beautiful  passages  from  Ford^  which,  compared 
with  the  general  level  of  the  tragedies  from  which  they  are  ex- 
tracted, may  be  said  to  shine  like  jewels  in  an  Ethiop's  ear. 

In  the  tragedy  of  Crichton,  the  author  has  somewnat  deviated 
from  strict  historic  truth,  in  siving  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua  one 
daughter  instead  of  two,  neiUier  of  whom  was  called  Ippolita ; 
and  a  second  son,  on  whom  he  has  bestowed  the  name  of  Lorenzo. 

I  purpose  shortly  to  send  you  extracts  from  each  of  the  other 
five  tragedies;  and,  what  may  perhaps  be  still  more  curious, 
from  the  author's  own  memoirs.  W.  W. 


SONNET   TO    THE    NIGHTINGALE. 

Oh,  unseen  haunter  of  the  greenwood  bowers, 

Thy  voice  is  like  the  last  voice  of  the  spring, 

Breathing  of  love  fulfill'd,  and  blossoming, 

Of  fragrance,  and  blue  skies,  and  vanish*d  showers. 

Thou  chauntest  over  the  sweet  births  of  flowers, 

Like  nurse  or  patient  mother,   who  doth  sing 

O'er  cradled  child  her  song  unwearying. 

Ever  the  sweetest  thro*  the  evening  hours. 

Oh !  solitary  bird,  albeit  not  sad, 

Thy  voice  is  less  allied  to  joy  than  s<^ow ; 

Less  prophet  than  remembrancer,  thy  scope 

Embraceth  yesterday  but  ne'er  to-morrow ; 

Yet,  tho'  pale  Memory  be  seldom  glad, 

A  truer  fonder  friend  is  she  than  Hope.  B. 
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LBCTURE  I.    FART   2. 


In  concluding  tbe  former  pai:t  of  this  Lecture,  I  remarked^ 
that  the  term  Poetry,  in  Us  extei^ive  and  philosophical  meaning, 
applies  to  prose  fictione,  ^xh&i  they  delight  tlie  imagination.  But 
I  endeavoured  to  discriminate  tbe  delight  of  the  imagination, 
from  that  mere  euviosity  in  the  stir  of  existence>  the  gratification 
of  which  is  tbe  object  of  the  great  mass  of  novels.  Fancied 
events  and  characters  are  not  poetry,  unless  they  present  con- 
ceptions of  Nature  heightened  above  common-place,  skilfully 
selected  and  origii^ally  combined.  It  is  true,  that  fiction  makes 
an  approach  to  poetry,  the  moB9^nt  that  it  represents  scenes 
cmd  incidents,  and  charsLcters,  with  a  story  or  drama  possess- 
ing harmony  of  design ;  but  the  appr<;»ach  will  be  very  distant, 
if  a  spirit  be  not  also  infused  into  the  imitation  of  life,  that 
shall  make  it  deem  like  a  magic  vision  of  the  original.  The 
imagination  cannot  be  said  to  be  exercised,  unless  we  are  trans* 
ported  beyond  reality. 

I  have  also  said,  that  Comedy,  though  it  often  conveniently 
dispenses  with  verse,  is  allied  to  poetry  in  its  nature.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  our  comic  emotions  are  less  eminently  poetical 
than  those  of  our  serious  sensibility,  and  that  the  sense  of  ridi- 
cule rather  humbles,  than  flatters,  the  pride  of  humanity.  But 
ridicule  is  nevertheless  a  boldly  fanciful  power,  and  one  that 
transports  us  out  of  all  mediocrity  of  sensation.  Nor  is  it 
unconnected  with  our  perceptions  of  moral  truths  The  exag- 
gerating medium  through  which  it  exhibits  human  follies,  may 
not  be  compared,  indeed,  to  the  magni^ing  telescope,  that 
makes  us  acauainted  with  the  glories  of  heaven,  but  to  the 
microscope,  tnat  amuses  us  with  the  plumage  and  panoply  of 
the  half-visible  tribes  of  creation.-  It  detects  all  the  flutter- 
ing vanities  in  '*  that  little  busy  world,  the  fieart  of  man."  It 
possesses  and  carries  us  away  in  a  torrent  of  gay  enthusiasm. 
A  total  insensibility  to  the  comic,  though  not  a  proof,  is  rather 
a  suspicious  symptom  of  the  other  imaginative  faculties  being 
obtuse.  And  there  have  been  more  absurd  distinctions  made  by 
theorists,  than  that  of  Linuan's  philosopher,  when  he  discrimi- 
nates man  from  asft  by  his  risibility^— «fc  dyOpuwo^  fi$v  yiKaffriKew, 
ovoi  Be  ov  yeXatniKor*' 


*  Lucian's  Swf  UfOffis. 
VOL.  I.  NO.  II.    Feb,  1821.  K 
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The  consummate  characters  of  comedy  are  great  ideal  con- 
ceptions, master-pieces  of  imagination,  though  tlieir  familiar 
mirth  may  make  them  seem  our  humble  acquaintances.  It  is 
true  that  we  hear,  every  day,  of  particular  persons  having  been 
the  real  originals  exactly  delineated  by  the  most  humorous  au- 
thors. But  in  proportion  to  the  genius  of  such  moral  painters, 
we  may  venture  to  deny  the  possibility  of  their  having  copied 
individual  portraits.  Some  eccentric  person  may  have  oeen  ge- 
nerally in  tne  mind  of  a  writer  at  the  time  of  his  sketching  an 
exquisite  character,  but  only  as  a  rallying  point  to  the  innumer- 
able original  traits  of  his  imaguiation.  Who  would  ask  where 
Shakspeare  found  his  Falstaff^  except  in  the  mine  of  his  own 
invention  ?  c 

At  the  same  time,  whilst  the  abstracting  and  combining  pow- 
ers of  the  imagination  have  entered  into  uie  invention  of  such 
characters,  they  appear  to  be  individuals.  Consummate  art 
makes  us  forget  that  they  have  been  invented,  and  gives  them 
the  free  and  familiar  air  of  reality.  The  bulk  of  fiction-wri- 
ters, unable  to  create  imaginary  beings  of  this  description, 
take  a  shorter  road  towards  individuality,  by  adopting  indivi- 
duals ready-made ;  and  copy  or  caricature  numan  nature^  as 
it  has  the  misfortune  to  fall  in  their  way.  Their  readers  feel 
some  difference  of  effect,  but  are  not  always  quite  clear  as  to  the 
cause  of  their  being  better  pleased  with  ideal  than  accidental  imi- 
tation. .They  have  been  assured  of  some  village,  or  town,  or 
family,  where  the  most  ideal  comic  characters,  to  a  certainty, 
lived,  long  before  and  after  they  were  so  kind  as  to  visit  the  bram 
of  the  genius  that  pourtrayed  them;  and  mistaking  hints  for  pro- 
totypes, they  associate  the  idea  of  lively  character-painting  with 
the  copying  of  a  live  man.  The  commonest  novel  shews  them 
some  feigned  name,  under  which  there  is  no  more  of  human  na- 
ture described,  than  what  exactly  tallies  with  the  slander  or  ridi- 
cule attached  to  the  neighbour  whose  intended  likeness  they  re- 
cognise; and  they  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  Le  Sage  and  Cervantes 
had  recourse  to  the  same  expedients. 

We  are  rarely  presented,  in  verse,  with  the  same  garrulous 
common-place  fiction  as  in  prose.  The  bad  novelist  is  femiliarly, 
the  bad  poet  is  loftily,  tiresome.  And,  is  indifierent  verse,  it 
may  then  be  asked,  more  tolerable  than  the  mediocrity  of  prose  ? 
No,  it  is  a  great  deal  worse.  This  circumstance,  however,  is  an 
indirect  argument  in  favour  of  verse.  We  must  be  pleased  with 
it  highly,  or  not  at  all.  It  is  a  noble  instrument,  on  which  im- 
perfect execution  is  insupportable.  The  prose  describer  of  life 
may,  without  disappointing  us,  abstain  from  any  attempt  to 
raise  us  above  the  ordinary  sensations  of  life ;  and  he,  for  the 
most  part,  only  wearies  us  by  its  insipid  dialogues.  But  the  bad 
versifier  disgusts  us  by  adopting  the  token  of  an  enthusiasm 
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which  he  either  feels  not,  or  cannot  express,  and  by  giving  the 
emphasis  of  numbers  to  thoughts  destitute  of  originality.  The 
deepest  bathos  of  expression  is  therefore  to  be  found  m  verse, 
and  for  the  same  reason  also  its  highest  beauty. 

In  addition  to  harmony,  Uie  poet  gives  his  language  a  degree 
of  selection  and  refinement,  which  is  not  required  in  any  species 
of  composition,  the  primary  object  of  which  is  not  to  delight  the 
imagination.  Cowper  himself,  who,  with  all  the  delicacy  of  his 
gemus,  dreaded  the  harmony  of  verse  interfering  with  his  in- 
spiration, in  the  same  manner  as  the  old  Presbyterians  feared 
that  correct  psalmody  might  disturb  their  devotions,  has  never- 
theless advised  poets  to  use  **  vx)rds  exquisitely  chosefi"  We 
shall,,  no  doubt,  misapply  the  principle  of  selection  to  poetry, 
if  we  suppose  that  there  is  a  certain  privileged  class  of  words 
which  ar^  at  all  times  to  be  exclusively  chosen  by  the  com- 
poser, and  another  class  which  he  is  bound,  under  every  circum- 
stance, to  reject.  The  whole  world  of  words  ought  to  be  at  his 
command.  But  it  is  desirable  that  poetical  expression  should 
bring  the  least  possible  interference  of  mean  or  discordant  asso- 
ciations ;  and  in  proportion  as  language  aims  at  inspiring  beautiful 
or  elevated  trains  or  thought,  the  attention  of  the  mind  is  more 
and  more  awakened  to  the  effect  of  words,  and  to  the  minutest 
collateral  hints  which  they  give  to  the  associating  faculty.  In 
the  intercourse  of  life,  men's  minds,  quickened  by  passions  and 
interests,  acquire  a  considerable  promptitude  in  choosing  expres- 
sions whAch  unite  perspicuity  to  the  understanding,  with  power 
and  delicacy  in  touching  or  sparing  our  associations.  And  nence 
the  poet  should  watch  nie  utterance  of  individuals  in  their  criti- 
cal and  impassioned  moments.  But  he  must  not  imitate  the  un- 
purified  and  accidental  style  of  their  discourse  ;  for  they  have  nei- 
ther time,  taste,  nor  circumstances,  to  make  that  style  consist- 
ent with  a  high  tone  of  the  imagination*.  The  objects  of  Na- 
ture are  assembled  in  poetry  with  ideal  beauty ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner, its  language  has  a  beauty  beyond  contingent  reality.  Still, 
an  ideally  beautified  diction  may  be  adapted  to  the  lowest  as  well  as 
the  highest  characters  of  existence.  The  resemblance  of  life  is  not 
lost  in  its  ameliorated  diction;  nor  are  the  peasants  off  Home  and 
Sophocles  less  natural,  when  they  speak  so  as  not  to  lower  the  tone 
of  tragedy,  than  if  they  suggested  the  grossest  ideas  of  clown- 
ish rusticity.    In  imagination,  we  view  existence  with  a  pure  and 


*  Dionysius,of  Hallcarnassus,  shews  us  how  hostile  the  opinion  of  ancient  criticism 
was  to  mean  or  trivial  expression  in  poetry.  Simplicity,  however,  is  not  to  be  con- 
foonded  with  that  colloquial  trivialnetts  which  the  ancieitts  meant  by  the  term  A070- 
ciScMu  Dionysius  expressly  ranks  this  among  the  faults  of  poetic  language,  when  he 
says,  Mi}9€(f  5c  iiiro\<m€ay€T(a  ia^  dyvo€Uf  6ti  Koucta  vovrifLaros  if  AoyoeiBfia  Bok€i  rir 

f  Fix,,  in  the  tragedies  of  Douglas  and  (Edipus  Tyrannus. 
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unlimited  sympathy,  over  which  those  accidental  circumstances 
-which  damp  our  enthusiasm  in  the  real  world,  have  no  controul. 
Emancipated,  in  the  pure  region  of  poetry,  from  those  checks  on 
the  impulses  to  feehng  which  dis^ct  us  in  real  life,  we  give 
ourselves  up  to  emotions  that  exhaust  expression  without  being 
felt  to  exhaust  themselves.  They  appear  as  if  they  justified  our 
interminable  enjoyment  of  them,  and  as  if  they  were  a  light 
raying  from  our  being  upon  infinity.  But  this  is  not  our  ofdi- 
iiary  impression  of  life :  its  discourse  is  therefore,  for  the  most 
part,  adapted  to  a  very  moderated  state  of  feeling,  and  its  cast 
of  phraseology  is  often  constructed  so  as  rather  to  conceal  pas- 
sion, than  to  convey  it.  It  is  marked  by  forms  of  courtesy  and  ce- 
remony, by  general  expressions,  and  by  many  colloquial  famili- 
arities, which,  if  introduced  into  the  language  of  imagination, 
could  be  by  no  effort  of  the  mind  <lissociated  from  vulgar  ideas. 
Even  when  men's  thoughts  are  put  into  studied  compositions 
which  treat  of  the  higher  utilities  of  life,  their  general  style  will 
still  be,  in  some  degree,  different  from  that  of  the  poet ;  for,  though 
they  deal,  like  him,  with  moral  truth,  they  deal  with  it  in  a  more 
logical  and  literal  manner.  At  times  such  prose  writers  will  un- 
Questionably  be  poetical,  as  all  eloquence  is  allied  to  poetry ;  but 
they  must  cease  to  be  closely  argumentative,  or  instmctive,  in 
sober  facts,  if  the  character  of  their  diction  be  uniformly  ima- 
ginative. The  only  conceivable  case  in  which  a  writer's  gene- 
ral object  in  composition  will  justify  such  selected  and  supported 
beauty  of  diction  as  the  poet's,  is  when  he  uniformly  aaaresses 
the  imagination  in  unmeasured  language.  In  such  a  work,  the 
style  will  undoubtedly  approach  very  near  to  that  of  poetry.  And 
yet  I  cannot  help  imagining,  that  when  measure  is  dropped,  the 
character  of  composition  will  always  naturally  decline  into  a  less 
exquisite  choice  of  expression,  than  when  the  composer's  mind 
teems  with  thoughts  that  "  voluntarily  move  harmomaus  ftum- 
bers*.  For,  when  expression  flows  within  the  clear  limits  of  har- 
mony, its  increased  emphasis  to  the  ear,  and  distinctness  to  the 
memory  and  conception,  must  expose  the  beauty  and  propriety  of 
every  word  and  phrase  in  a  more  trying  light  to  our  associations, 
than  if  we  met  them  in  unmeasured  language.  And  there  is  many 
a  clause  which  we  should  pass  over  auietly  in  a  prose  sentence, 
even  addressed  to  the  imagination,  which  would  strike  us  as  re- 
dundanty  or  itisipid,  in  the  form  of  metre. 

Accordingly,  in  all  languages^  the  character  of  measured  and 
unmeasured  composition  has  been  different,  both  in  boldness  and 
refinement  of  expression.  Peculiar  licences  have  been  granted  to 
the  former,  partly  owing  to  the  vehemence  of  feeling  which  we 
associate  with  the  flow  of  numbers,  and  partly  owing  to  the  deeper 
permanence  of  verse  in  our  memory,  rendenng  slight  departures 
— . —  —    -  ■         ■■       ^  I      I 

•  Milton. 
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from  Uie  ordinary  BimctuFe  of  speech  less  obscure  than  they 
would  be  in  prose.  In  speaking  of  such  peculiarities  of  poetical 
diction,  no  one  will  dispute  that  they  are  lia]3le  to  constant  and 
extreme  abuse  in  the  hands  of  unskilful  employers.  But,  be- 
cause a  thousand  unmeaning  compound  epithets  have  been  used 
by  bad  poets,  shall  we  condemn  auch  phrases  sb  the  fioSoSmcrvkog 
*n«i€  of  Homer,  or  the  deXXowoStty  ivwuv  of  Pindar  ?  Or  can  it  be 
denied  such  expressions  as  the  *'  rosy-fingered  morning/'  and  the 
**  wind-footed  steeds/'  are  wholly  above  the  tenor  of  prose  ? 
The  pages  of  Miltou  and  Shakspeare  teem  with  so  many  similar 
phrases,  that  it  is  uimeceasary  to  quote  th^ax. 

From  this  opinion,  that  poetry  has  a  right  to  unprosaic 
graces,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  her  right  to  them  is  at 
all  times  to  be  equally  exercised.  We  shall  meet  with  agree- 
able sentences  in  the  best  poets,  as  humble  in  diction  as  our 
ordinary  discourse,  fiut  we  are  not  on  this  account  to  identify 
the  simplioity  of  poetry  with  that  of  common  conversf^tipn,  nor 
impugn  oer  privilege  of  rising  above  it,  because  she  can  gracefiuUy 
4eacend  to  ite  level.  The  ordinary  langu^e  of  life  abomi,ds  in 
a  greater  proportion  of  general  terms,  than  of  images  embodied 
lathe  fancy.  But  in  poetiy  we  wish  nai^ure  to  be  not  abstracted- 
ly, but  picturesquely,  intelugible.  For  the  beauty  of  the  aniyerse 
is  like  t^at  of  a  living  being  to  the  poet'g^  eve.  At  the.s9ine  time, 
whilst  hia  sympathy  attributes. mmd  to  the  material  wor]/d,  his 
fancy,  impatient  of  cold  and  gen^ml  terms,  clothes  his  own 
mental  workings  in  the  symlms  of  material  images.  Thus 
figurative  language  is  doubly  natural  to  poetry,  from  the  disposi- 
tjion  of  enthnuasm  to  ascribe  consciousness  to  the  surrounding 
creation,  and  from  its  wish  to  convey  thoughts  in  the  most  im- 
pressive and  palpable  signs.  The  necessity  of  man,  it  \&  true, 
probably  more  than  his  passions,  ^ve  a  high  degree  of  figurative- 
ness  to  nis  early  speech.  But  this  is  one  of  the  chai^cteristics 
which  language  loses,  to  a  considerable  degree,  in  the  progress 
of  its  cultivation.  Not  only  philosophy  multiplies  abstract  terms, 
but  words  of  figurative  etyujiolc^  come  to.  oe  applied,  without 
reference  to  their  fanciful  origin,  which  is  forgot  in  their  conti- 
nued use,  as  the  stamp  of  coins  is  efiaced  by  long  circulation.*" 

But  poetry  claims  a  right  to  revive,  at  will,  the  primitive  figu- 
rativeness  of  human  speech,  as  if  cQ»scious  of  h^r, primogeniture 
among  the  arts  of  language.  At  the  same  time  the  poet  also 
avails  himself  of  all  the  richness  and  r^nement,  and  even  phi- 
losophical accuxagy,  which  spoech  acquires  by  cultivaiion.  His 
enthusiasm  will  naturally  prompt  him  to  body  forth,  in  sensible 
images,  many  thoughts^  which  dispassionate  language  would  con- 
I      ■    ...■■■     '  ■  ,         ■  I  ■ . 

'    *  Thus  Ihe  wofd  daisy  is  a  thousand  times  pronounced  without  our  adverting  to  the 
Ucauty  of  its  nanie,  so  easily  traced  in  etymology,  utz.  the  eye  of  day. 
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vey  in  general  terms.    But  his  taste  will  also  inform  him»  that 
diction  may  have  too  much,  as  well  as  too  little  imagery ;  and  that 
the  relief  of  plain  and  eren  abstract  expression  may  have  its 
place  as  usefully  in  poetry,  as  shade  in  painting.  The  attainment 
of  that  style,  in  which  profound  intellectual  conceptions  harmo- 
nize with  the  hues  of  fancy,  is  a  gift  which  genius  may  be  said 
to  reach  peculiarly  by  its  own  industry ;  and  is  frequently  one  of 
the  latest  fruits  of  a  poef  s  experience.     His  quick  sympathies 
with  nature  belong  to  him  in  spite  of  himself,  and  his  mind  is 
led  spontaneously  into  deep  reflections  on  life  by  the  same  in- 
voluntary sensibilities.    But,  in  conveying  them  to  others,  he  has 
the  fresh  task  of  raising  their  minds,  by  an  instantaneous  me- 
dium of  communication^  to  understand  mrtape  with  his  own  percep- 
tions and  feelings,  which  are  above  their  usual  haUts  of  thought. 
When  I  justify  the  poet's  attention  to  lan^a^e,  I  wish  not  to  be 
understood  to  mean  elaborate  zeal  for  tnvial  artifices,  but  the 
'  anxiety  of  genius  to  ^ve  its  heart^felt  observations  of  nature 
their  utmost  force  and  felicity  of  expression.     Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  study  of  style  is  not  searching  for  the  means  to  weaken 
genius,  but  to  guide  and   prevent  exhaustion  of  its  strength, 
and  to  save  every  portion  of  its  inspired  meaning  from  being 
lo'st  to  us  by  the  medium  of  commumcation.     There  is  danger, 
no  doubt,  in  too  strongly  enforcing  all  general  positions.    Tnat 
happy  diction  which  makes  us  feel,  in  the  perusal  of  it,  that 
nothing  could  be  added,  and  nothing  taken  away — ^who  shall 
deny  mat  it  may  sometimes  present  itself  to  the  composer's 
mind  in  the  very  first  heat  of  composition,  and  that  it  may  after- 
wards elude  all  the  anxiety  of  his  research  ?     It  is  equally  true, 
that  solicitude  may  produce  afiected  and  artificial  phraseology, 
instead  of  that  perfection  of  art  in  which  Nature  appears  to  speak 
with  unpremeditated  felicity,  however  deeply  her  best  expression 
may  have  been  studied,     fiut  let  it  not  be  forgot,  that  the  art 
and  the  artificialness  of  poetry  are  different  things,  and  that  the 
most  exquisite  simplicity  of  poetical  language  is  often  produced 
by  the  deepest  study.    Upon  the  whole,  shall  we  recommend  the 
study,  or  the  neglect  of  diction,  to  the  poet,  supposing  him  to 
possess  original  powers  ?     Shakspeare  will  probably  come  to  his 
recollection,  who  is  said  to  have  never  blotted  a  line.     Not  on 
paper  perhaps,  but  who  can  assure  us  that  he  may  not  have  blot- 
ted thousands  on  the   tablet  of  his  imagination?     A  mind  of 
such  electric  rapidity  might  study  as  much  in  ten  minutes,  as 
another  in  as  many  nours.    A  man,  however,  ought  to  be  tole- 
rably well  assured  that  he  is  another  Shakspeare,  before  he  as- 
sumes this  liberty.     Were  we  to  follow  the  inference  that  is 
sometimes  drawn  from   mere  tradition  respecting  Shakspeare, 
we   might  imagine  that    negligence   is  the   parent  of  felicity 
in  poetry.     But  Tasso,  Ariosto,  Dante,  Virgil,  Euripides,  and 
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Milton,  did  not  think  so.  And  who  shall  despise  that  soli- 
citous cultivation  of  diction,  which  they  avowed  and  fervidly 
practised?  Ariosto,  the  darling  poet  of  imagination,  it  is 
true,  carried  his  industry,  in  this  respect,  too  far;  for  he  short- 
ened his  days  by  toiling  at  the  correction  of  his  compositions. 
Vii^l,  without  tile  eloquence  which  he  thus  attained,  might  have 
foiled  to  perpetuate  Roman  glory ;  and  Camoens  would  not  have 
otherwise  given  his  country  a  rank  amon^  poetical  nations — for 
the  phn  of  the  Lusiad  is  by  no  means  admirable.  Chaucer,  for 
want  of  style,  left  the  English  language  unfixed  and  barbarous 
for  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  his  death.  Had  the  diction 
of  Dante  been  no  better,  the  history  of  Italian  literature  would 
have  also  been  postponed.  But  the  Divina  Commedia  is  popular 
in  Italy,  whilst  Chaucer's  works  are  scarcely  intelligible  in  Eng- 
land; for  Dante's  poetry  gave  a  bulwaik  to  his  native  speech 
against  the  ravages  of  time. 

I  am  aware  that,  if  I  professed  to  offer  an  entire  treatise  on  Poe- 
try, it  would  be  proper  for  me  to  enter  on  the  classification  of 
its  different  kinds — such  as  the  Narrative,  Dramatic,  Lyrical,  &c. 
But,  consistently  with  the  plan  of  the  course  which  I  have 
sketched  out,  I  could  appropriate  only  one  Lecture  to  the  treat- 
ment of  poetical  subjects  in  an  abstract  point  of  view ;  and 
within  the  bounds  of  a  single  discourse,  I  could  not  hope  to  in- 
clude a  satisfactory  discussion  of  the  character  which  belongs  to 
those  different  classes  of  poetry.  I  pass,  therefore,  to  another  to- 
pic, which  I  thought  might  be  more  easily  comprehended  within 
my  limits.  This  is,  the  connexion  of  poetry  with  human  improve- 
ment— ^the  influence  which  the  poet's  art  receives  firom  civilization, 
and  the  moral  utility  which  it  renders  back  to  society. 

The  first  branch  of  the  subject  may  be  treated  in  the  shape  of  a 
speculative  question.  How  far  the  continued  progress  of  know- 
ledge and  pmlosophy  is  likely  to  affect  the  future  character  of 
poetry,  and  its  influence  over  the  human  mind  ?  The  chief  ob- 
jection to  such  an  inquiry,  which  I  can  anticipate,  is,  the  unde- 
fined meaning  which  we  attach  to  the  idea  of  future  human  civi- 
lization. That  objection,  however,  may  be  greatly  obviated,  if 
we  only  assume  that  degree  of  intellectual  progress  to  be  proba- 
ble, in  the  future  history  of  mankind,  which  is  justified  by  the  ex- 
perience of  their  past  improvement.  We  know  that  man  may  be 
too  barbarous  to  be  capable  of  relishing  the  arts  of  imagination — 
we  know  that  a  little  civilization  is  sufficient  to  awaken  his  poetical 
powers — ^we  know  that,  in  a  long  lapse  of  ages,  he  has  improved 
in  every  thing  more  than  in  poetry — and  there  are  circumstances, 
accompanying  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  which  will  at 
least  warrant  the  statement  of  a  question.  Whether  they  are  pro- 
pitious, or  not,  to  the  production  and  enjoyment  of  poetry? 
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I  am  not  a  convert  to  the  doctrine  of  those^  who  cbnceiire  the 
cultivation  of  Poetry,  and  the  other  Fine  Arts,  to  be  only  tok  in- 
termediate stage,  in  the  advancement  of  the  human  mind,  from 
ignorance  and  barbarism,  to  the  utmost  intellectual  ripenese  of 
which  society  at  large  is  susceptible.  But  I  will,  nevertheless,  at^ 
tempt  to  state,  with  anxious  justice,  whatever  seems  to  me  capa- 
ble of  being  alleged  in  favour  of  that  supposition.  To  whatever 
conclusion  we  may  be  led,  who  would  not  fervidly  wish  the  as* 
smned  probability  to  be  true,  when  we  speak  of  the  moral  im- 
proveableness  of  human  nature  ?  It  is  no  Utopian  construction 
of  this  doctrine  to  suppose,  that  the  species,  like  an  individual, 
must  grow,  collectively,  better  acquainted  witih  their  own  interests, 
by  age  and  experience,  *J  whilst  day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 
and  night  unto  night  sheweth  knowledge.''  We  must  suppose, 
that  men  will  guard  against  relapses  into  darkness  and  superstition, 
in  proportion  as  they  feel  the  blessings  of  truth.  The  philosopher 
is  the  unquestioned  guardian  of  this  intellectual  progress.  But  in 
the  history  of  human  improvement,  the  Poet's  compositions, 
whilst  they  preceded  all  sober  inquiry  into  moral  and  physical 
truth,  appealed  to  passions  that  were  mterwoven  with  ignorance 
and  credulity.  Some  civilization  was  necessary  to  call  forth  the 
art  of  Poetry  ;  such  as  the  human  mind  having  recognised  some 
vague  religious  feelings  and  the  general  laws  of  moral  sympathy. 
It  was  also  necessary  that  the  aspect  of  society  should  possess 
some  imposing  artificial  splendour,  before  it  could  be  a  fit  subject 
for  heroic  narrative.  But,  when  these  circumstances  had  con^- 
curred,  the  birth  of  Poetry  was  complete.  Netcio  quid  majus  nas" 
citur  Iliade  ?  There  are  more  refined  sentiments  to  be  met  with 
than  in  Homer's  works ;  but  there  is  no  author  more  absolujkely 
a  poet. 

The  histoi-y  of  Art  is  very  different  from  that  of  Science. 
The  first  imitators  of  Nature  revelled  in  the  new  occupancy  of 
the  field;  and  they  speedily  attained  an  excellence  which,  if 
rivalled,  has  never  been  surpassed.  The  materials  of  desorip* 
tion  which  Nature  offered  to  succeeding  poets,  if  not  exhausted, 
were  at  least  partially  encroached  upon.  Meanwhile,  the  very 
love  of  novelty  in  the  human  breasts  which  has  led  on  the 
arts  towards  improvement,  has  generally  given  them,  after  they 
have  reached  to  a  certain  point  of  excellence,  an  opposite  im-« 
pulse  towards  decay.  In  science,  on  the  contrary,  the  ac^ 
cumulation  of  facts  produces  the  means  of  simplifying  princi- 
ples ;  and  all  knowleoge  that  is  gained,  tends  towards  the  acqui-^ 
sition  of  more,  just  as  the  iron  that  is  dug  from  the  mine,  in  re^ 
turn,  facilitates  the  work  of  the  miner.  And  this  is  the  case,  not 
only  in  the  physical,  but  moral  experience  of  men.  Is  it  possible 
to  shut  our  eyes  on  the  fact,  that  prejudices,  which  the  philo-* 
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Bophers  of  a  laCe  age  durst  not  discountenance,  have  lost  their 
hold  even  over  the  vulgar?     But  philosophy  and  science  destroy 
not  merely  those  noxious  bigotries  which  deform  the  uncultivated 
human  mind ;  they  also  strike  at  the  root  of  many  innocent, 
superstitious  credulities,  which  naturally  blossom  into  poetry. 
A  philosophically  religious  view  of  the  universe  gives  an  awful 
unity  to  our  conception  of  its  first  cause,  which  lays  prostrate 
the  powers  of  fancy.     As  the  motions  of  Nature  are  traced,  they 
are  more  and  more  found  to  be  regulated  by  immutable  laws, 
which,  when  ascribed  to  one  Omnipotent  Being,  give  the  mind 
but  little  disposition  to  dream  of  fanciful  and  subordinate  spiri- 
tual agencies,  interfering  with  the  operations  of  the  world.     The 
poet  however  has  been  indebted,  for  beautiful  subjects,  to  these 
*'  demi-puppets  of  divinity  :'*  and  if  they  had  not  been  once  the  ob- 
jects oi  serious  oelief,  they  probably  would  not  have  found  their 
way  to  his  imagination.  Whilst  man  was  ignorant  of  the  physical 
truth  of  Nature,  there  was  an  air  of  familiar  and  impassioned 
agency  presented  to  his  mind,  in  all  her  operations.  Her  changes 
appeared  to  him  the  actions  of  separate  and  even  capricious  be- 
ings, and  not  the  effects  of  laws  on  unconscious  matter.    The 
eclipse  and  the  sunshine,  the  calm  and  the  conflict  of  the  ele- 
ments, their  whispers,  their  storms,  and  their  echoes,  had  all  a 
voice,  or  a  vision,  to  his  superstitious  heart.     The  very  solitude 
and  silence  of  the  earth  were  haunted,  to  his  imagination.    The 
caverns  of  the  ocean  seemed  to  be  built  by  the  hands  of  giants 
or  genii.    The  voices  of  spirits  were  heard  from  the  waves,  and 
fairies  sported  on  the  yellow  sands,  or  in  the  moonlight  forests. 
Till  philosophy  stepped  forth,  and  disenchanted  all  this  illusion, 
evep  to  the  vulgar  eye.    There  is  now  no  more  credit  for  the 
dapper  elves.    The  daylight  of  geography  pursues  the  poet  in 
the  locality  of  his  suojects,  so  that  he  has  no  terra  incognita 
where  his  imaginary  scenes  may  remain  uncontradicted  by  the 
traveller.    Every  natural  phenomenon  too  is  reduced  to  cold  un- 
poetical  causes.  Even  the  pillars  of  Fingal's  cave  are  expounded, 
by  the  hard-hearted  mineredogist,  on  principles  of  chemical  fusion 
or  crystallization.    To  pursue  the   same  train  of  argument  re- 
spectmg  the  influence  of  philosophical  knowledge  on  poetical 
mnoy,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  although  we  may  enjoy  a  super- 
stitious mythology,  without  believing  it,  yet  we  like  it  better 
when  it  comes  down  to  us  from  a  superstitious  age,  than  when  it 
is  got  up  to  the  imagination,  like  a  phantasmagoria  at  noon-day, 
by  the  poet  of  enlightened  times  which  have  survived  such  cre- 
dulities.    Should  an  epic  author,  for  instance,  at  this  day,  at- 
tempt to  revive  the  machinery  of  the  Iliad,  he  would  not,  pro- 
bably, find  its  gods  and  goddesses  produce  a  very  lively  illusion. 
Whereas,  when  a  Poet  transmits,  superstitions  coeval  with  him* 
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self,  he  gives  us  a  picture  of  past  existence,  fresh  ivith  sincerity, 
and  fraught  with  authentic  character,  like  the — 

"  Prevailing  Poet,  whose  undoubting  mind 
Believed  the  magic  wonders  which  he  sung." 

On  these  grounds,  namely,  that  Poetry  may  be  suspected  to  ex- 
haust her  own  resources  m  presenting  reiterated  descriptions  of 
Nature ;  that  some  of  the  fairest  flowers  of  Poetry  have  been  put 
forth  under  the  morning  light  of  civilization,  whilst  it  might  be 
said  of  lingering  credulities,  that  they  "  shadowy  set  off  the  face  of' 
things;**  and  that  the  human  mind,  when  it  learns  soberly  to  con- 
template existence,  sees  the  powers  of  magic  exorcised,  and  super- 
stition part  with  her  charms  as  well  as  her  terrors — on  these 
grounds,  appears  to  me  to  be  founded  the  only  possibility  of  sus- 
pecting, that  the  tendency  of  continued  civilization  is  to  limit, 
rather  than  enlarge,  the  influence  of  Poetry  on  the  human  mind. 
In  stating  these  arguments,  I  have  spoken  of  the  progress  of 
Poetry  seeming  to  exhaust  the  materials  which  external  nature 
offers  as  subjects  of  description  to  the  poet.  I  use  the  expres- 
sion "  seeming/'  because  there  is  an  appearance  of  such  a  fact 
without  the  reality.  Sensible  writers  seem  to  me  to  have  at  times 
treated  poetical  imitation  so  much  in  the  light  of  a  material 
process,  as  to  forget  the  perpetual  and  spiritual  novelty  of  which  it 
is  susceptible*.  Madame  de  Stael,  when  speaking  of  the  poet's 
representation  of  the  physical  world,  observes,  "  that  the  portrait 
can  go  no  farther  than  the  resemblance."  In  a  certain  sense, 
this  remark  is  admissible,  and,  undoubtedly,  the  poet  of  a  suc- 
ceeding age  cannot  continually  improve  upon  the  imitations  of 
nature  made  by  an  antecedent  one,  so  as  to  render  the  resem- 
blance of  nature  more  and  more  striking  and  faithful;  but*still 
he  may  vary  our  impressions  of  existence  by  new  and  true  like- 
nesses. The  objects  of  the  universe  are  susceptible  of  varied 
combinations  and  associations  with  our  moral  feelings,  to  an 
extent  which  may  almost  be  pronounced  illimitable.  When  the 
poetical  imitation  of  nature  is  compared,  as  by  the  eloquent 
authoress   whom   I  have   quoted,  to   the   portrait  of  a  single 


*  Madune  de  Stael  has  not  absolutely  argued  the  probability  of  Poetry  decay- 
ing under  the  continued  influence  of  philosopliy ;  but  she  takes  a  view  of  the  Poet's 
art,  which,  if  admitted,  would  lead  to  that  conclusion:  "  La  Poesie  propremenC 
dite,"  she  says,  **  est  Tart  de  peindre  par  la  parole  tout  cc  cjue  frappc  nos  regards. 
L'alliance  des  sentimensaTec  les  sensations  est  d^ji  un  premier  pas  vers  la  philosophie.'* 
But  the  language  which  should  paint  only  what  strikes  our  senses  in  external  nature^ 
without  allying  moral  sentiment  to  physical  observation,  neither  can  be,  nor  ever  has 
been  called  Poetry.  In  the  Iliad  itself,  there  is  that  first  step  towards  philosophy,  to 
which  Madame  de  Stael  alludes ;  not  refined  sentiments,  but  the  strong  and  natural 
outlines  of  moral  feeling  which  mark  the  poet's  knowledge  of  man.  But  when  phi- 
losophy is  thus  transubstantiated  into  art,  does  Poetry  end  where  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature  begins  f  As  well  might  we  say  of  a  picture,  in  which  the  laws  of  per- 
spective and  human  proportions  were  aceurately  observed,  that  it  is  not  painting,  but 
anatomy  and  optics. 
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person,  the  illastration  will  deceive  us,  if  it  be  literally  iin- 
derstood.  The  features  of  the  external  universe  have  diversities 
of  aspect,  produced  by  time,  by  nature,  and  by  circumstances, 
to  which  there  is  nothing  comparable  in  the  changing  appear- 
ances of  ^a  solitary  individual.  The  range  of  objects  which 
poetry  may  convey  to  our  imaginations,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  limited,  but  by  the  extent  of  human  enjcfyments.  And  if 
we  add  to  the  diversity  of  things  themselves,  the  different  lights 
of  association,  in  which  the  same  objects  may  be  viewed,  not 
capriciously,  but  justly,  by  different  minds,  we  shall  probably 
conceive  tnat  a  world,  inhabited  by  active,  impassioned,  and 
perishable  beings,  must  for  ever  be  an  inexhaustible  emporium  of 
materials  to  the  poet.  We  may  be  reminded,  that  poetry  at- 
tained an  early  maturity  and  beauty,  beyond  which  she  has  never 
actually  advanced.  Tnis  fact,  however,  only  regards  the  excel- 
lence of  her  individual  works.  Her  collective  variety  has  in- 
creased i«^ith  the  progress  of  society ;  and  at  every  new  epoch 
of  human  improvement,  literature  has  enriched  her  casket  with 
fresh  gems  of  immortal  lustre. 

The  benefits  which  Poetry  has  received  from  splendid  and 
imposing  false  mythologies,  form  a  more  important  argument  on 
the  subject.  It  may  be  doubted,  if  the  enlightened  imagination 
of  man  may  always  be  expected  to  dwell  with  the  same  com- 
placency on  poetical  resources,  borrowed  from  ignorance  and 
credulity.  And  one  can  scarcely  help  suspecting,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  general  religion  of  society  becomes  purified  from 
superstition,  (an  event  which  no  friend  to  religion  will  regard  as 
visionary,)  the  gradual  oblivion  into  which  old  traditions  and 
mythologies  must  necessarily  fall,  will  probably  affect  the  cha- 
racter of  poetry  with  regard  to  the  speciosa  miracula  of  her  fic- 
tion. But,  supposing  the  human  fancy  ceased  to  converse  with 
exploded  mythologies,  still  the  active  principle  of  imagination 
must  remain  alive,  and  it  will  only  change  the  objects  of  its  vi- 
sionary enjoyment.  The  arts  may  rise  and  fall,  but  the  powers  of 
the  mind  from  which  they  spring  cannot  be  extinguished  in  the 
constitution  of  man,  without  a  metamorphosis  oi  his  nature,  or 
rather  a  disease  that  would  paralyse  one  half  of  his  moral  fabric. 
And  can  this  be  expected  from  civilization?  No.  There  is  an  in- 
destructible love  of  ideal  happiness  in  the  human  breast.  Whilst 
there  is  a  star  in  heaven,  man  will  look  to  it  with  a  day-dream 
of  brighter  worlds.  As  long  as  a  mortal  and  imperfect  state 
fails  to  "  accommodate  the  shews  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the 
mind,^  the  optimism  of  our  hearts  will  fly  from  the  accidents  and 
imperfections,  to  the  ideal  beauty  and  harmony  of  nature ;  and  ' 
this  is  but  another  word  for  poetry. 

The  faculty  of  imagination,  as  Dugald  Stewart  observes,  **'  is 
*'  the  great  spring  of  human  activity^  and  the  principal  source  of 
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human  improvement.  Destroy  this  facility,  and  the  condition 
of  man  wiii  be  as  stationary  as  that  of  the  brutes."  An  art«  or 
if  that  teim  be  objectionable,  a  gift  of  language,  which  gratifies  us 
by  appealing  to  so  important  a  principle  in  our  nature,  cannot 
but  produce  important  effects,  both  on  the  character  of  society 
and  of  individuals.  It  is  unnecessary  to  illustrate  a  remark  so 
often  inculcated  by  the  most  Uberal-minded  philosophers,  that 
a  quickened  and  cultivated  enthusiasm  for  the  objects  of  taste 
opens  a  field  for  the  refined  and  redoubled  enjoyment  of  exist- 
ence. And  as  poetry  is  the  most  spiritual  of  all  the  pursuits  of 
taste,  and  the  least  connected  wiui  the  luxury  of  tne  external 
senses,  it  can  be  the  least  suspected  of  a  tendency  to  enervate 
men's  minds,  whilst  it  cultivates  their  milder  affections.  At 
the  same  time,  it  has  not  escaped  observation,  that  our  imper- 
fect natures  are  in  this,  as  in  every  other  instance,  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  evil  accompanying  good.  An  imagination  con- 
stantly absorbed  in  the  ideal  beauty  and  excellence  of  a  world  of 
fiction,  may  acquire  a  fastidiousness  detrimental  to  useful  pur- 
suits, that  must  be  followed,  amidst  the  rough  and  dull  realities  of 
life.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  this  fastidiousness 
is  more  likely  to  be  the  disease  of  a  weak  than  of  a  §trong  ima- 
gination ;  and  that  the  sympathy  which  enters  fervidly  into  ideal 
scenes  will  throw  itself,  with  proportioned  energy,  into  actual 
concerns.  At  all  events,  those  mental  peculiarities  which  may 
arise  from  habitually  conversing  with  imaginary  objects,  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  influence  of  poetry  on  society  at 
large.  They  relate,  if  not  exclusively,  at  least  incomparably 
more  to  the  poet, himself  than  to  his  readers,  whose  minds  may 
enjoy  him  sufficiently,  with  small  risk  of  contracting  the  mor- 
bid habits  ascribed  to  genius.  The  chance  of  poetry  abstract- 
ing our  sympathies  so  deeply  into  fiction,  as  to  defraud  society  of 
one  benevolent  feeling  that  would  be  otherwise  bestowed  on  real 
objects,  can  be  a  suQect  of  apprehension  to  no  man's  serious 
thoughts.  The  danger,  in  fact,  of  the  poet's  command  over 
our  sensibilities,  is  not  that  it  may  transport  them  too  far  out  of 
tite  real  world,  but  that  he  may  attach  tkh&a  too  grossly  to  its 
enjoyments.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  possesses  some 
power  and  responsibility  in  this  respect,  since,  having  access  to  the 
passions,  he  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  pollute,  as  well  as  purify, 
those  fountains  of  human  action.  The  joyous  spirit  of  poetry  takes 
alarm  and  flight  at  the  prospect  of  being  subjected  to  the  avowed 
purposes  of  utility  and  instruction.  Her  primary  attraction  is  her 
delightfulness ;  and  if  any  man  should  inform  us  that  he  opened 
a  volume  of  the  drama,  or  repaired  to  the  theatre,  for  the  sole  sake 
of  morality,  we  might  reasonably  suspect  that  his  veracity  was 
one  part  of  his  morals  that  stood  in  need  of  amendment.  Never- 
dieless,  moral  utility  may  result  from  employments  of  the  mind 
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which  have  pleasure  for  their  object,  in  the  same  manner  as 
bodily  health  may  be  promoted  by  agreeable  exercises.  It  is  of 
momentous  consequence  in  the  economy  of  life,  that  its  hours  of 
leisure  should  be  rescued  from  lisdessness,  or  corrosive  hu- 
mours, or  sensual  pursuits,  and  devoted  to  studies  which,  at 
least,  engender  no  evil  affections.  How  far  the  mass  of  novels 
answer  tnis  description,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  attempt 
determining.  My  opinion  is,  that  if  they  increase  the  sum 
of  human  idleness,  they  mitigate  its  pernicious  effects.  But 
I  have  endeavoured  to  discriminate  the  dissipation  of  the 
mind,  produced  by  common-place  fiction,  from  its  elevation  and 
excitement  by  the  true  language  of  imaj?ination.  And  if  it  be 
asked,  what  general  security  we  possess,  u>t  the  probability  of  the 
poet's  talents  being  employed  in  supporting  the  interests  of  vir- 
tue, it  may  be  answered,  that  the  nature  of  Poetry  itself  forms  a 
mighty  strong-hold.  Impurity  is  an  anomalous  mixture,  in  its  cha- 
racter. In  the  same  manner  as  the  artist,  in  visible  forms,  regards 
all  profligate  hints  to  our  associations  as  utterly  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  art ;  in  like  manner,  the  poet  finds  no  sentiments  fitted 
for  the  universal  admiration  of  mankind,  but  those  which  can  be 
delivered  unblushingly  from  age  to  age.  Hence  the  poets  of  bar- 
barous times  were  the  prophets  of  future  civilization  ;  and  those 
of  enlightened  ages  still  impel  our  imaginations  forward  into  con- 
ceptions of  ideal  virtue  and  happiness,  that  make  us  love  to  sup- 
pose the  essence  of  our  being  to  be  immortal.  It  is  therefore 
but  a  faint  eulogium  on  poetry  to  say,  that  it  only  furnishes  an 
innocent  amusement,  to  fledge  the  lagging  hours  of  existence. 
Its  effects  are  incalculably  more  beneficent.  Besides  supplying 
records  of  human  manners,  in  some  respects  more  faithfnl  than 
those  of  history  itself,  it  upholds  cm  image  of  existence  that 
heightens  our  enjoyment  of  all  the  charms  of  external  nature^ 
ana  that  deepens  our  sympathies  with  whatever  is  amiable,  or  in- 
teresting, or  venerable,  in  human  character.  We  cannot  alter 
one  trait  of  our  bodily  forms  ;  but  the  spiritual  impressions  made 
on  the  mind  will  elevate  and  amend  tne  mind  itself.  And  the 
spirits  that  would  devote  themselves  to  be  the  heroes  and  bene- 
factors of  mankind,  are  not  likely  to  be  less  cherished  by  the 
philosophy  that  restrains  their  passions,  than  by  the  poetry  that 
touches  their  imaginations  with  humane  and  generous  senti- 
ments. 

» 

End  of  the  First  Lecture. 
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ANECDOTES  OF  J.  MACPHERSON,  THE  ANCIENT  FREEBOOTER 

AND    MUSICIAN. 

Mr.  Editor, — ^You  are,  no  doubt,  acciuainted  with  many 
traits  of  character  peculiar  to  the  Gael:  and  it  is  believed  the 
following  account  of  a  gipsy  freebooter  will  shew,  how  much 
the  ferocity  and  meanness  of  his  maternal  tribe  were  corrected 
by  occasionally  associating  with  the  generous  mountaineers  who 
countenanced  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  father.  James  Macpher- 
son,  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  was  born  of  a  beautiful  gipsy, 
who  at  a  great  wedding  attracted  the  notice  of  a  half-intoxicated 
highland  gentleman.  He  acknowledged  the  child,  and  had  him 
reared  in  his  house,  until  he  lost  his  life  in  bravely  pursuing  a 
hostile  clan,  to  recover  a  spraith  of  cattle  taken  from  Badenoch. 
The  gipsy  woman,  hearing  of  this  disaster,  in  her  rambles  the 
following  summer,  came  and  took  away  her  boy ;  but  she  often 
returned  with  him,  to  wait  upon  his  relations  and  clansmen,  who 
never  failed  to  clothe  him  well,  besides  giving  money  to  his 
mother.  He  grew  up  in  strength,  stature,  and  beauty,  seldom 
equalled.  His  sword  is  still  preserved  at  Duff-house,  a  resi- 
dence of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  and  few  men  in  our  day  could  carry, 
far  less  wield  it  as  a  weapon  of  war ;  and  if  it  must  be  owned 
his  prowess  was  debased' by  the  exploits  of  a  freebooter,  it  is 
certain  no  act  of  cruelty,  no  robbery  of  the  widow,  the  father- 
less, or  distressed,  and  no  murder,  was  ever  perpetrated  under 
his  command.  He  often  gave  the  spoils  of  the  rich  to  relieve 
the  poor ;  and  all  his  tribe  were  restrained  from  many  atrocities 
of  rapine  by  their  awe  of  his  mighty  arm.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that 
a  dispute  with  an  aspiring  and  savage  man  of  his  tribe,  who 
wished  to  rob  a  gentleman's  house  while  his  wife  and  two 
children  lay  on  the  oier  for  interment,  was  the  cause  of  his  being 
betrayed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  law.  The  magistrates  of  Aber- 
deen were  exasperated  at  Macpherson's  escape,  when  they 
bribed  ^  girl  in  that  city  to  allure  and  deliver  him  into  their 
hands.  There  is  a  platform  before  the  jail,  at  the  top  of  a  stair, 
and  a  door  below.  When  Macpherson's  capture  was  made 
known  to  his  comrades  by  the  frantic  girl,  who  had  been  so 
credulous  as  to  believe  the  magistrates  only  wanted  to  hear  the 
wonderful  performer  on  the  violin,  his  cousin,Donald  Macpherson, 
a  gentleman  of  Herculean  powers,  did  not  disdain  to  come  from 
Badenoch,  and  to  join  a  gipsy,  Peter  Brown,  in  liberating  the 
prisoner.  On  a  market-day  they  brought  several  assistants ; 
and  swift  horses  were  stationed  at  a  convenient  distance.  Donald 
Macpherson  and  Peter  Brown  forced  the  jail,  and  while  Peter 
Brown  went  to  help  the  heavily-fettered  James  Macpherson  in 
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moving  away,  Donald  Macpherson  guarded  the  jail-door  with  a 
drawn  swora.     Many  persons,  assembled  at  the  market,  had  ex- 

Serienced  James  Macpherson's  humanity,  or  had  shared  his 
ounty ;  and  they  crowded  round  the  jail  as  in  mere  curiosity, 
but,  in  fact,  to  obstruct  the  civil  authorities' from  preventing  a 
rescue.  A  butcher,  however,  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  detain 
Macpherson,  expecting  a  large  recompense  from  the  magistrates: 
he  sprang  up  the  stairs,  and  leaped  from  the  platform  upon 
Donald  Macpherson,  whom  he  dashed  to  the  ground  by  the 
force  and  weight  of  his  body.  Donald  MacphersoQ  soon  reco- 
vered, to  make  a  desperate  resistance;  and  the  combatants  tore 
off  each  other's  clothes.  The  butcher  ^ot  a  glimpse  of  his  dog 
upon  the  platform,  and  called  him  to  his  aid ;  but  Macpherson, 
with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  snatched  up  his  own  plaid, 
which  lay  near,  and  threw  it  over  the  butcher,  thus  misleading 
the  instinct  of  his  canine  adversary.  The  dog  darted  with  fury 
upon  the  plaid,  and  terribly  lacerated  his  master's  thigh.  In  the 
mean  time,  James  Macpherson  had  been  carried  out  by  Peter 
Brown,  and  was  soon  joined  by  Donald  Macpherson,  who  was 
quickly  covered  by  some  friendly  spectator  with  a  hat  and  great 
coat.  The  magistrates  ordered  webs  from  the  shops  to  be  drawn 
across  the  Gallowgate ;  but  Donald  Macpherson  cut  them 
asunder  with  his  sword,  and  James,  the  late  prisoner,  got  off  on 
horseback.  He  was  some  lime  after  betrayed  by  a  man  of  his 
own  tribe ;  and  wasthe  last  person  executed  at  Banff,  previous  to 
the  abolition  of  heritable  jurisdiction.  He  was  an  admirable 
performer  on  the  violin  ;  and  his  talent  for  composition  is  still 
in  evidence  in  "  Macpherson's  Rant,"  "  Macpherson's  Pibroch,'* 
and  "  Macpherson's  Farewell."  He  performed  those  tunes  at 
the  foot  of  the  fatal  tree ;  and  then  asked  if  he  had  any  friend  in 
the  crowd  to  whom  a  last  gift  of  his  instrument  would  be  ac- 
ceptable. No  man  had  hardihood  to  claim  friendship  with  a 
delinquent,  in  whose  crimes  the  acknowledgment  might  implicate 
an  avowed  acquaintance.  As  no  friend  came  forward,  Macpher- 
son said,  the  companion  of  many  gloomy  hours  should  perish 
with  him ;  and,  breaking  the  violin  over  his  knee,  he  threw  away 
the  fragments.  Donald  Macpherson  picked  up  the  neck  of  the 
violin,  which  to  this  day  is  preserved,  as  a  valuable  memento,  by 
the  family  of  Cluny,  chieftam  of  the  Macphersons. 

B.  G. 
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THE    maid's -REMONSTRANCE. 
FROM    AN     UNPUBLISHED    OPERA,    BY    T.  CAMPBELL. 

Never  wedding,  ever  wooing, 
Still  a  lov^orn  heart  pursuing, 
Read  you  not  the  wrongs  you  're  doing 

In  my  cheek's  pale  hue  ? 
All  my  life  with  sorrow  strewing, 

Wed,  or  cease  to  woo. 

Rivals  banish'd,  bosoms  plighted, 
Still  our  days  are  disunited  ; 
Now  the  lamp  of  hope  is  lighted, 

Now  half-quench'd  appears, 
Damp'd,  and  wavering,  and  benighted, 

Midst  my  sighs  and  tears. 

Charms  you  call  your  dearest  blessing, 
Lips  that  thrill  at  your  caressing. 
Eyes  a  mutual  soid  confessing. 

Soon  you  '11  make  them  grow  , 
Dim,  and  worthless  your  possessing, 

Not  with  age,  but  woe ! 


ABSENCE. 
FROM    THE    SAME. 


'Tis  not  the  loss  of  love's  assurance. 

It  is  not  doubting  what  thou  art, 
But  'tis  the  too,  too  long  endurance 

Of  absence,  that  afflicts  my  heart. 

The  fondest  thoughts  two  hearts  can  cherish, 
When  each  is  lonely  doom'd  to  weep, 

Arc  fruits  on  desert  isles  that  perish, 
Or  riches  buried  in  the  deep. 

What  though,  untouch'd  by  jealous  madness. 
Our  bosom's  peace  may  fiill  to  wreck ; 

Th'  undoubting  heart,  that  breaks  with  sadness, 
Is  but  more  slowly  doom'd  to  break. 

Absence !  is  not  the  soul  torn  by  it 
From  more  than  light,  or  life,  or  breath  ? 

'Tis  Lethe's  gloom,  but  not  its  quiet. 
The  pain  without  the  peace  of  death. 
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ON    THE    COMPLAINTS    IN    AMERICA    AGAINST   THE 

BRITISH    PRESS. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  all  our  readers  that  several  citizens  of 
America,  addicted  to  writing  books,  or,  like  ourselves,  to  the 
less  ambitious  composition  of  periodical  articles,  consider  them- 
selves to  be  in  a  state  of  declared  and  justifiable  hostility  with 
the  British  press,  for  what  they  call  "  the  indiscriminate  and 
virulent  abuse,''  which  it  has  lately  heaped  upon  their  country  ; 
and  that  in  consequence  some  very  angry  appeals  and  remon- 
strances, and  retaliative  effusions,  have  been  sent  forth,  to  expose 
the  extreme  injustice  and  illiberality  with  which  their  unoffend- 
ing republic  has  been  treated  on  this  calumniating  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  vanity,  or  at  least  the  views,  of  the  writers  to 
whom  we  allude,  seems  to  have  taken  rather  a  singular  turn. 
Heretofore  a  self-sufficient  and  irritable  author's  first  ambition 
was  to  create  an  extraordinary  bustle  about  himself;  and  he  ac- 
cordingly, as  often  as  the  fit  was  on  him,  loudly  called  upon  the 
world  to  become  a  party  in  his  personal  squabbles  and  fantastic 
resentments  ;  but  the  present  race  of  paper-warriors  of  Boston 
and  Philadelphia,  magnanimously,  dismissing  all  consciousness 
of  themselves,  are  displaying  a  more  expanded  fretfulncss,  as 
assertors  of  their  country's  reputation :  and  lest,  we  suppose, 
their  sincerity  should  be  questioned,  they  have  entered  into  their 
patriotic  animosities  with  all  the  blind  and  morbid  zeal,  and  all 
the  petty  punctilious  susceptibility  of  affront,  that  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  most  sensitive  pretender  to  genius, 
while  defending  his  own  saciied  claims  to  admiration  and 
respect. 

If  the  questions  at  issue  were  confined  to  the  respective  merits 
of  Mr.  Walsh,,  the  great  American  appellant,  against  the  calum- 
nies of  English  writers*,  and  our  principal  periodical  reviews, 
which  he  so  bitterly  arraigns,  we  should  leave  the  belligerents 
to  fight  out  their  differences  in  a  course  of  harmless  missile 
warfare  across  the.  Atlantic  ;  but  we  can  perceive  from  the  tone 
of  Mr.  Walsh's  book,  and  of  his  Boston,  reviewerf,  that  they 
have  taken  up  the  affair  in  a  spirit  far  exceeding,  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary literary  qufirreL  They  have  laboured  hard  to  impress  upon 
America,  that  she  has  become  in  this  country  the  object  of 


*  An  Appeal  from  the.  Jadgments  of  Great  Britain  respecting  the  United  States  of 
America,  i'art  first,  containing  an  Historical  Outline  of  their  Merits  and'Wrongs  as 
Colonies,  and  Strictures  upon  the  Calumnies  of  British  Writers.  By  Robert  Wals^i, 
junior.    Second  edition.    Philadelphia,  I8ig,  8vo.  pp.  512. 

t  North  American  Review  and  Miacellaneoiu  Journal.  New  series,  No.  ii.  April 
1820,  Boston. 
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systematic  hatred  and  contumely.  Many  obselete  questions 
have  been  revived  for  the  mere  purpose  of  exasperation,  and 
discussed  in  a  tone  of  the  fiercest  recrimination.  We  have 
hints,  not  of  a  very  pacific  kind,  of  the  consequences  that  may 
accrue  to  England  from  her  perverse  insensibility  to  the  merits 
of  the  United  States.  These  topics  and  the  inferences  extorted 
from  them,  are  throughout  supported  by  considerable  exagge- 
ration, and  occasionally,  we  regret  to  observe,  either  by  direct 
falsehoods,  or  by  suppressions  that  amount  to  falsehoods ;  so 
that  were  it  not  for  our  confidence  in  the  better  sense  and  in- 
formation of  the  community  which  those  productions  are  de- 
signed to  inflame,  we  should  expect  to  find  every  American 
that  possessed  a  spark  of  national  pride,  burning  to  retaliate 
upon  us,  by  acts  ot  more  substantial  vengeance  than  verbal  re- 
prisals, for  the  insolent  and  unmanly  sarcasms  against  his 
country  that  he  is  taught  to  believe  has  been  of  late  the  favourite 
occupation  of  English  writers. 

We  profess  to  take  a  very  anxious  interest  in  all  that  relates 
to  America.  The  Boston  reviewer  derides  the  notion  of  the  en- 
dearing influence  of  consanguinity ;  but  we  feel  it  in  all  its  force. 
We  have  not  enough  of  his  philosophy  to  forget,  that  the  com- 
munity which  he  is  seeking  to  inflame  against  us,  is  principally 
composed  of  the  children  of  British  sul^ects — ^that  our  fathers 
were  the  countrymen  of  Washington  and  Franklin.  We  can 
never  bring  ourselves  to  consider  the  land  of  their  birth  as  ab- 
solutely foreign  ground.  Many  generations  must  pass  away, 
and  great  vicissitudes  in  our  mutual  sentiments  and  relations 
mark  the  close  of  each,  before  a  contest  between  America  and 
England  can  be  any  thin^  else  than  what  the  late  one  was  re- 
garded, an  unnatural  civil  war.  We  cannot  but  feel  too,  that 
the  character  of  the  principles  and  institutions  that  most  attach 
us  to  our  own  country,  is  vitally  connected  with  the  moral  and 
political  destiny  of  the  United  States  ;  and  that  in  spite  of  the 
violent  separation,  and  of  any  changes  of  forms  and  titles  that 
may  have  ensued,  the  Americans  of  future  times  will  be  regarded 
by  the  world  as  a  race  either  of  improved,  or  of  degenerate 
!&i^lishmen.  Entertaining  these  sentiments,  we  cordially  unite 
with  those  who  deprecate  all  attempts  to  excite  a  hostile  spirit  in 
either  country ;  and  with  this  view  shall  proceed  to  point  out  a 
few  instances  of  the  extraordinary  and  unpardonable  precipita- 
tion with  which  the  above-mentioned  writers  have  levelled  their 
sweeping  accusations  against  the  English  press  ;  and,  for  brevity 
sake,  shall  take  the  review  of  Mr.  Walsh's  book  in  preference  to 
the  Cumbrous  original  of  which  it  contains  an  analysis. 

With  the  generality  of  our  readers  it  might  indeed  be  sufficient 
to  assert,  and  to  appeal  to  their  own  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that 
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in  this  country  America  is  the  object  of  no  such  -  sentiment  as 
systematic  hatred  or  contempt ;  but  as  the  Boston  critic  has 
boldly  cited  some  examples  to  the  contrary,  we  may  as  well  stop 
to  examine  how  fiar  his  selection  has  been  fortunate. 

''  It  is  well  known  (says  he)  that  one  of  the  most  severe  attacks 
ever  made  against  this  country  in  a  respectable  quarter,  is  the 
one  contained  in  the  61st  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review ;" 
and  the  writer  (Mr.  Sydney  Smith)  is  classed  amone  the  "  ma- 
lignant contributors/'  to  whom  "abusive  books  or  travels  in 
America  are  entrusted/'  and  who  do  not  hesitate  to  gratify  their 
feelings  of  personal  animosity,  and  their  jocular  propensities,  at 
the  expense  of  truth  and  candour*  We  have  this  offensive  libel 
before  us,  and  we  answer — 

It  accuses  the  English  cabinet  of  impertinence  for  treating  the 
Americans  with  ridicule  and  contempt,  and  dwells  upon  the 
astonishing  increase  of  their  numbers  and  resources  as  a  proof 
that  England  and  the  other  powers  of  the  old  world  must  soon 
be  compelled  to  respect  them.  It  praises  the  cheapness  of  the 
American  establishments.  It  compares  the  spirit  oi  the  Ameri- 
can and  English  governments  in  relation  to  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  gives  the  preference  to  the  former. 

It  praises  the  simple  costume  of  the  American  judges  and 
lawyers,  and  is  unsparing  in  its  ridicule  of  the  ''  calorific  wigs" 
of  our  Ellenboroughs  and  Eldons.  It  ccnnmemorates  the  cheap- 
ness and  purity  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  America,  and 
exposes  tne  expense  and  delays  of  the  English  Court  of 
Chancery, 

The  reverend  and  ''  malignant  contributor"  extracts  the  details 
of  Mr.  Hall's  visit  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  Mr.  Fearon's  to  Mn 
Adams,  both  tending  to  increase  our  admiration  of  those  respec- 
table characters. 

He  agrees  with  Mr.  Fearon  that  the  indolence  of  the  American 
character  is  a  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country. — He  gra- 
tifies his  **  personal  animosity"  by  expressing  his  "  real  pleasure" 
in  citing  Mr.  Bradbury's  attestations  to  theur  independence  and 
hospitaBty,  and  Mr.  Hall's,  to  the  good  sense  and  courtesy  pre- 
yailmg  in  their  social  circles — to  their  extmordinary  liberality  to 
strangers  in  pecuniary  transactions — and  to  ^'  the  gallantry,  high 
feeling,  and  numanity  of  the  American  troops ;"  and  finally^  the 
libeller  vents  some  encomiums  upon  the  reUgious  habits  of  the 
American  people,  and  the  great  respectability  of  their  clergy. 

Here  is  praise  enough,  one  should  think,  for  national  vanity  of 
an  ordinary  appetite ;  but  Mr.  Smith  has  had  the  arrogance  to 
glance  at  two  little  facts,  upon  the  first  of  which  the  Boston 
critic  seems  particularly  sore — ^the  scantiness  of  their  native  lite- 
rature— and  the  institution  of  slavery,  the  greatest  curse  and  stain 
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upon  a  civilixed  community ;  and  this  foul  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  reverend  reviewer  has  cancelled  all  the  merit  of  his 
previous  panegyric. 

We  had  intended  to  have  taken  one  of  the  papers  in  another 
periodical  journal  which  has  proved  equally  offensive  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  to  have  given  a  similar  summary 
of  its  contents ;  but  the  specimen  we  have  selected  of  an  article 
pre-eminently  stigmatized  for  its  injustice  and  illiberality,  will  be 
sufficient  to  satisiy  eveiy  rational  Englishman  or  American,  that 
very  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  those  directors  of  public 
opinion  in  the  latter  country,  who  assert  that  it  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  "  indiscriminate  and  virulent  abuse"  in  this. 

The  North  American  Review,  in  a  long  episode,  arraigns  the 
English  writers  and  politicians  (includmg  Mr.  Bentham  and 
Lord  Grey)  for  their  profound  ignorance  of  some  important  pecu- 
liarities in  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Assuredly,  we 
may  with  equal  truth  retort  the  accusation,  and  express  our 
astonishment  that  Mr.  Walsh,  and  the  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Review,  Mr.  Everett,  both  of  whom  passed  some  years  in 
England,  should  have  returned  to  their  own  country,  so  singu- 
larly unacquainted  with  the  most  notorious  characteristics  of  our 
constitution,  and  with  the  consequences  as  manifested  in  the 
political  sentiments  of  our  people.  Did  they  never  hear,  that 
our  frame  of  government  was  compounded  of  monarchical  and 
republican  elements  ?  that  these  elements  were  in  a  state  of  cease- 
less conflict  ?  that  every  Englishman,  who  arrives,  or  thinks  he 
has  arrived,  at  the  age  of  discretion,  makes  ,it  a .  point  to  extol 
the  one,  and  decry  the  other,  according  as  his  education,  or 
temperament,  or  interests  throw  him  into  the  ranks  of  either  of 
our  great  contending  parties  ?  Are  they  not  aware  that  in  this 
fierce  intestine  war  of  opinion,  which  has  been  now  for  a  couple 
of  centuries  raging  among  us,  the  highest  personages  of  the  land 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  people  on  the 
other,  are  daily  assailed  with  the  most  virulent  abuse  and  ridi- 
cule ?  During  their  residence  in  England,  did  Messrs.  Walsh 
and  Everett  never  throw  their  eyes  over  the  columns  of  one  of 
our  ranting  patriots,  or  over  the  antijacobinical  effusions  of  a 
ministerial  declaimer?  Did  they  never  pass  by  one  of  our  cari- 
cature-shops, where  kings  and  queens,  ministers  and  opposi- 
tionists, judges  and  bishops,  and  every  man,  ivoman,  and  child, 
who  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  of  sufficient  celebrity  for  the 
purpose,  are  regulariy  gibbetted  for  the  entertainment  of  a  peo- 
ple, who  consider  one  of  their  most  glorious  privileges  to  be 
that  of  laughing  at  their  superiors  ?  Did  these  enlightened  ob- 
servers of  British  manners  never  discover  that  it  is  one  of  the 
customs  of  our  country  to  tolerate  all  this,  and  that  the  most 
prominent  objects  of  those  attacks  are,  for  the  most  part,  among 
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the  first  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  joke  against  themselves  ? 
sAnd  if  the  United  States  of  America  now  and  then  happen  to  come 
in  for  a  share  of  the  wit  or  scurrility  that  is  goinp;  on,  do  they  not 
perceive  that  it  is  in  reality  a  tribute  to  her  importance,  and  that 
she  may  safely  leave  her  quarrel  in  the  hands  of  the  admirers  of 
republics  among  us,  who  will  not  fail  in  due  season  to  retaliate 
with  equal  venom,  if  not  equal  wit,  upon  some  of  the  popular 
royal  butts  of  the  day — ^the  Bourbons,  or  the  Holy  Alliance,  or 
the  august  representative  of  what  is  most  monarchical  in  the  eyes 
of  men,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias.     Surely  a  moment's  re* 
flection  might  have  shewn  them  that  on  such  occasions  silence 
and  good-hjomour  are  the  only  effectual  wea^pons  of  defence,  and 
that  nowise  and  sober  American -shpuld  feel  serious  alarm  for  the 
character  and  dignity  of  his  nation,  even  though  a  Scotch  critic 
should  make  unreasonably  light  of  Mr.  Joel  Barlow's  inspira- 
tions, or  because  Mr.  Syduey  Smith's  pen,  in  an  hour  of  thought- 
less gaiety,  addressed  some  words  of  friendly  admonition  to  the 
United   States   of  America,  under  the  homely   appellation  of 
."  Jonathan.''    Yet  such  are  among  the  provocations  that  have 
called  forth  Mr.  Walsh,  as  the  protagonist  of  his  "  calumniated 
country,"  that  he  majr  "if  possible  arrest  the   wai",  which  is 
wa^ed  without  stint  or  intermission  upon  its  national  reputation." 
However  irratisonal  this  extraordinary  sensitiveness  may  be, 
we  suspect  that  the  secret  cause  of  it  may  be  easily  discovered., 
.    We  nave  had  occasion  to  mingle  pretty  freely  with  American 
travellers  in  this  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  to  study 
their  sentiments  and  manners   with  some   share  of  attention. 
Anfiong  them  we  found  several  who  might  be  compared  with  the 
best  specimens  of  the  best  classes  of  any  community  that  can 
be   named — accomplished    gentlemen   and  scholars,  who  had 
crossed  the  seas  for  the  honourable  purpose  of  enlarging  their 
views,  and  travelling  down  their  prejudices,  and  whose  conver- 
sation afforded  infinite  stores  ot  interesting  information    and 
manly  speculation.    They  were  distinguished  by  manners  hap- 
pily composed  of  firankness  and  refinement,  by  great  ardour  m 
the  pursuit  of  practical  know[ledge,  and  by  a  deep  but  temperate 
preference  for  the  institutions  -of  their  native   country.     The 
greater  number,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  returned  to  America, 
where  their  rank  and  acquirements  preidestine  them  to  share  in 
tlie  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  where  we  sincerely  trust,  that 
their  better  influence  will  prove  a  corrective  to  the  baneful  doc- 
trines of  such  men  as  Mr.  Walsh  and  his  Boston  coadjutor.    Bu); 
others,  and  we  must  add,  the  large  majority,  were  persons  of  a 
very  different  stamp.     They  were  vulgar,  vain,  and  boisterous  ; 
their  acquirements  were  common-place  and  limited.  Their  conver- 
sation was  made  up  of  violent  declamations  {igainst  sloYevyC  Americi 
monarchy)  and  as  loud  assertions  of  the  superiority  of  America 
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over  all  the  countries  of  the  globe.  This  latter  feeling,  pushed 
to  the  utmost  verge  of  extravagant  pretension,  is  (according  to 
the  concurring  testimony  of  travellers)  a  prominent  trait  in  the 
second-rate  American  character ;  and,  when  encountered  either 
by  ailment  or  ridicule,  or  what  is  worst  of  all,  by  facts,  seldom 
fails  to  provoke  such  angry  remonstrances  as  those  of  the  plain- 
tifis  in  the  present  action  of  slander  against  the  writers  of  Great 
Britain.  In  their  own  country,  indeed,  this  national  prepossession, 
being  rarely  exasperated  by  resistance,  does  not  always  swell 
beyond  the  bounds  of  a  buoyant  and  harmless  self-complacency, 
a  little  offensive  perhaps  to  strangers,  but  there  the  matter  ends : 
it  is  only  when  an  American  of  this  class  comes  to  Europe,  more 
especially  to  Great  Britain,  and  finds  himself  daily  confronted 
bv  men  who  resolutely  contest  his  claims,  that  his  admiration 
01  himself  assumes  the  inflammatory  form  of  unmeasured  hatred 
and  rudeness  to  those  who  have  the  audacity  to  prefer  them- 
selves. 

This  irritable  and  exaggerated  self-love  arises  from  a  striking 

?eculiaritjr  in  the  foundation  of  an  American's  national  vanity. 
Kher  nations  boast  of  what  they  are,  or  what  they  have  been — 
but  a  true  citizen  of  the  United  States  exalts  his  head  to  the 
skies  in  the  contemplation  of  the  future  grandeur  of  his 
country.  With  him  the  pride  of  pedigree  is  reversed.  Others 
claim  respect  and  honour  through  a  line  of  renowned  ancestors  \ 
an  Amencan  glories  in  the  achievements  of  a  distant  posterity. 
Others  appeal  to  history ;  an  American  to  prophecy.  The  latter 
modestly  calls  on  us  to  discount  his  predictions ;  and,  on  no 
better  security,  to  hand  him  over  the  full  amount  in  ready  praise* 
His  visions  are  like  those  of  the  Trojan  prince  in  Elysium,  gazing 
with  anticipated  rapture  on  the  passing  forms  of  his  illustrious 
descendants.  You  ^lust  beware  how  you  speak  of  a  worthy  na- 
tive of  Kentucky  as  the  son  of  a  respectable  planter.  No,  no, 
"  You  don't  catch  the  thing  at  all.''  He  is  to  oe  considered  and 
duly  venerated  as  the  great-grandfather  of  some  immortal  war- 
rior, or  legislator,  or  poet.  This  system  of  raising  a  fictitious 
capital  of  renown,  which  his  posterify^  is  to  pay  off  (an  invention 
much  resembling  our  financial  anticipations)  is  the  secret  of  an 
American's  extraordinary  pretensions,  and  of  his  soreness  when 
they  are  not  allowed.  With  Malthus  in  one  hand,  and  a  map  of 
the  back  settlements  in  the  other,  he  boldly  defies  us  to  a  com- 
parison with  America,  as  she  is  to  be,  and  chuckles  with  preco- 
cious exultation  over  the  splendours  which  the  "  geometrical 
ratio"  is  to  shed  upon  her  story.  This  appeal  to  the  future  is 
his  never-failing  resource.  If  an  English  traveller  complains  of 
their  inns,  and  hints  his  dislike  to  sleeping  three  or  four  m  a  bed, 
first,  he  is  a  calumniator ;  and  next,  he  is  advised  to  suspend  his 
opinion  of  the  matter,  until  another  century  shall  demonstrate 
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the  superiority  of  their  accommodations.  So  in  matters  of  lite- 
ratare  and  science — if  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  and  Newton  be 
named,  we  are  told  to  wait — **  wait  till  these  few  millions  of 
acres  shall  be  cleared,  when  we  shall  have  idle  time  to  attend  to 
other  things— only  wait  till  the  year  1900  or  2000,  and  then  the 
world  shall  see  how  much  nobler  our  poets,  and  profounder  our 
astronomers,  and  longer  our  telescopes,  than  that  decrepid  old 
hemisphere  of  yours  could  produce. 

This  propensity  to  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  future 
exaltation  of  their  country,  may,  in  the  abstract,  be  natural  and 
laudable  :  but  when  the  Americans  go  farther,  and  refer  to  that 
wished-for  period  as  one  in  which  the  comparative  glory  of 
England  shall.be  extinguished  for  ever,  they  aUow  themselves  to 
be  betrayed  into  hopes  at  once  unnatural  and  absurd.  Let  us 
admit  that  their  proudest  predictions  shall  be  fully  accomplished 
— that  the  day  is  to  come,  when  the  inlmense  northern  Conti- 
nent between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  shall  be  all 
their  own — an  assemblage  of  contiguous  circles  of  independent 
states,  each  a  kingdom  m  itself,  and  the  great  federal  compact, 
like  a  vast  circumference,  binding  them  together  in  strength 
and  union — ^the  whole  the  residence  of  countless  millions  of  free 
and  enlightened  Americans.  Let  us  imagine  the  time  arrived 
when  American  fleets  shall  cover  every  sea,  and  ride  in  every 
harbour  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  or  chastisement,  or  pro- 
tection ;  when  the  land  of  America  shall  be  the  seat  of  all  that 
is  most  admirable  in  the  eyes  of  men — of  freedom,  learning,  taste, 
morals.  Let  us  farther  suppose,  that  when  all  these  are 
"  throned  in  the  West,"  old  England,  sinking  beneath  the 
weight  of  years,  and  the  manifold  casualties  by  which  the  pride 
of  empires  is  levelled  in  the  dust,  shall  have  **  fallen  from  her 
high  estate," — ^in  that  day  of  her  extremity,  what  is  the  language 
which  an  Englishman,  remembering  the  deeds  of  his  ancestry, 
might  hold  to  an  American,  who  should  too  exultingly  boast  of 
the  superior  grandeur  of  his  country?  Might  he  not  truly  and 
justly  say,  America  has  reason  to  be  proud,  but  let  her  not  forget 
the  source  whence  she  derived  that  original  stock  of  glory 
which  she  has  laid  out  to  such  admirable  account.  Who  were 
the  men  that  first  tamed  those  barren  tracts  which  have  since 
become  a  garden?  Englishmen. — ^Who  laid  the  foundations  of 
those  capitals,  now  the  emporia  of  commerce  and  of  science  ? 
Englishmen. — ^Who  taught  you  the  arts  of  navigation,  which 
have  brought  that  commerce  to  perfection?  Englishmen. — 
From  what  code  did'you  first  catch  that  spirit  of  freedom  which 
achieved  your  independence,  and  has  so  nappily  preserved  it  ? 
From  the  laws  and  institutions  of  England. — ^Where  did  your 
infant  science  and  literature  find  their  models  of  deep  thought, 
of  exquisite  composition,  of  sublime  conception  ?    In  the  writ- 
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ings  of  immortal  Englishmen,  your  ancestors  and  instructors. 
No,  never  imagine  that  the  most  splendid  consummation  of  your 
destinies  can  giye  you  an  exclusive  lustre,  in  which  the  name  of 
England  has  no  nght  to  share.  The  bands  of  generous  exiles 
whom  in  ages  past  she  sent  forth  to  be  the  founders  of  your  race, 
were  her  sons,  and  carried  the  elements  of  grandeur  within 
them.  In  every  stage  of  their  adventurous  career,  the  genius  of 
their  original  country  was  among  them,  directing  and  consecrat- 
ing their  efforts.  You  have  a  right  to  be  proud ;  but  you  are 
also  to  remember,  that  what  you  make  your  highest  boast,  is, 
after  all,  the  good  old  spirit  of  British  freedom,  of  which  you* 
are  the  lineal  inheritors.  This  is  an  honour  of  which  no  vicissi- 
tudes can  deprive  her.  Let  the  name  of  England  fade  away 
^rom  the  list  of  nations — ^let  her  long  line  of  statesmen,  heroes, 
and  scholars,  and  ''  the  many  wondrous  things  they  did  in  their 
day,*'  be  buried  in  oblivion — still,  as  long  as  an  empire  of  Ame- 
ricans survives,  speaking  her  language,  cherishing  her  institu- 
tions, and  emulating  her  example,  ner  name  shall  be  pronounced 
with  veneration  throughout  the  world,  and  her  memory  be  cele- 
brated by  a  glorious  monument. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  cannot  refrain  from  adverting  to  one 
curious  topic  introduced  by  the  Boston  reviewer,  upon  which 
he  enlarges,  with  considerable  warmth,  through  half  a  dozen 
closely  printed  pages — ^the  comparative  purity  of  the  English  lan- 
guage in  the  works  of  British  and  Amencan  writers  :  our  readers 
will  readily  conjecture  to  whom  the  preference  is  assigned. 
The  American  stoutly  maintains  that  we  have  no  right  to  dictate 
to  his  country,  on  this  head ;  and  that  she  is,  and  shall  be,  the- 
sole  judge  of^^the  words  she  shall  employ,  and  the  significations 
they  shall  bear. .    "  That  every  innovation  which  has  taken 

f)lace  since  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  or  of  Milton,  in  the  English 
angua^e  in  England,  should  be  recognised  as  authority,  and 
every  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  language  in  America, 
in  the  same  interval,  should  be  stigmatized  as  a  corruption,  (he) 
sees  no  good  reason  in  philology  or  common  sense ;  it  appears 
(to  him)  mere  arrogant  pedantry.*'  Now  really  this  quarrel 
about  words  seems,  to  us,  to  be  silly  An  the  extreme,  and  to 
betray,  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  great  ignorance  of  the  subject 
he  undertakes  to  discuss  :  certainly  the  current  language  of 
America  is  to  be  at  her  own  disposal;  and  she  is  as  free  as 
England  to  circulate  as  many  new,  or  call  in  as  many  old  words 
as  sue  pleases.  But  what  will  be  the  consequence,  of  the  capri- 
cious exercise  of  such  a  right?  Why,  that  a  particular  stanaard 
of  the  language  will  arise  in  America,  differing  from  the  Eng- 
lish standard,  and  which  English  writers  and. readers  will  not 
recognise  to  be  authority.  It  will  be  in  vain  to  tell  us  that  the 
American  innovations  have  "  good  reasons  in  philology  and 
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<:ommon  senBe."  The  only  question  we  have  to  ask  is,  whether 
our  best  writers  and  speakers  have  adopted  them;  and,  if  they 
have  not,  we  of  necessity  pronounce  them  to  be  corruptions. 
The  utmost  concession  we  could  make  in  such  a  case,  would  be 
to  imitate  the  courteous  Parisian's  observation  on  a  phrase  of 
Dr.  Moore's :  **  It  is  not  French,  but  it  deserves  to  be  so." 
If  these  innovations  proceed  in  either  country  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cause  a  material  difference  between  the  languages,  how 
idle  to  ask  which  is  the  better  English.  The  better  English 
will  always  be  the  English  of  the  British  court  and  senate,  and 
of  distinguished  British  authors;  while  the  language  of  America, 
with  all  its  appeals  to  *'  philology  atid  common  sense,"  must 
submit  to  be  termed  a  dialect. 

If  America  be  ambitious  of  forming  a  language  that  shall 
rival  or  supersede  the  parent-tongue,  there  is  indeed  one  (and 
only  one)  mode  of  accomplishing  her  object ;  but  that  she  will 
fina  to  be  a  work  of  far  more  difficulty  than  the  Boston  reviewer 
appears  to  have  suspected. 

When  we  speak  of  the  period  at  which  a  language  becomes 
fived,  we  seldom  annex  a  very  definite  or  accurate  meaning  to 
the  expression.  Its  more  ordinary  signification  we  imagine  to 
be,  that  in  grammatical  correctness,  in  elegance,  and  in  strength^ 
the  language  has  then  arrived  at  its  acm^  of  perfection :  but,  in 
this  point  of  view,  we  are  too  apt  to  confine  our  attention  to  cer- 
tain inherent  qualities  in  the  language,  which,  having  attained  a 
particular  point,  are  supposed  to  oe  incapable  of  farther  improve- 
ment. The  true  mode,  nowever,  of  considering  the  question  is, 
to  advert  to  the  genius  of  the  writers  who  have  thus  far  moulded 
the  language  to  their  purposes.  The  greatest  writers  in  any 
language,  let  them  appear  when  they  will,  fix  that  language ; 
that  is,  they  leave  in  their  works  models  of  thought  and  compo- 
sition, which  their  successors  cannot  surpass,  and  which  are,  for 
that  reason,  ever  after  referred  to  as  standards  of  unequalled 
excellence.  They  become  the  manuals  of  students,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  classics  of  the  language.  Now  when  we  say,  that 
those  writers  fix  their  language,  we  in  reality  mean,  that  the 
mind  of  their  coimtry  reaches,  m  their  persons,  its  highest  point. 
The  Greek  tongue  was  fixed  by  a  group  of  writers  who  flourished 
about  the  time  of  Socrates ;  but,  had  the  fireedom  of  Athens 
continued,  ^ad  her  intellect  advanced — had  a  race  of  authors  in 
after-times  sprung  up,  more  eloquent  than  Demosthenes,  more 
profound  and  imaginative  than  Flato,  more  elegantly  flowing 
than  Xenophon — ^no  matter  how  many  innovations  the  lapse  of 
years  might  have  introduced,  these  latter  would  have  been  the 
fixers  of  the  language  ;  and  innumerable  words  and  phrases  in 
the  writings  of  their  predecessors,  which  are  now  admired  for 
their  purity,  would  pass  for  obsolete  or  uncouth.    But  no  such 
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event  occurred.  The  genius  of  Greece  could  not  gurvive  her 
freedom.  The  successors  of  the  classic  age  were  not  sparing  of 
innovation  ;  but  the  mind  that  could  have  sanctified  the  changes 
was  wanting,  and  that  noble  language  which,  in  its  better  days^ 
had  been  pronounced  to  be  a  vehicle  of  thought  "  fit  for  the 
gods,"  became,  in  its  latter  periods,  feeble,  bloated,  and  de- 
formed ;  and,  after  dragging  out  a  precarious  existence,  finally 
expired,  some  centuries  too  lat«  for  its  glory. 

Now,  in  this  case,  (or  in  that  of  the  Latin  language,  whose 
history  is  the  same)  we  can  at  once  refer  to  an  unalterable 
standard  of  purity :  for  the  genius  of  those  countries  has  run  its 
course,  and  its  nighest  possible  attainments  are  clearly  ascer- 
tained. Homer  and  Plato,  Cicero  and  Virgil,  are,  in  this 
respect,  fixed  upon  an  eminence,  from  which  nothing  but  "  the 
oblivion  of  all  things''  can  displace  them.  But  with  a  living 
language  like  our  own,  it  is  otherwise.  While  English  continues 
to  be  written  and  spoken,  no  one  can  assert  that  it  is  absolutely 
fixed :  our  classic  models,  a  century  hence,  may  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  present  day  ;  and  we  must  hope  mat  it 
may  be  so,  for  unless  we  presume  upon  a  deplorable  degeneracy 
of  taste  in  our  posterity,  it  will  be  a  proof  that  the  mind  of 
England  gathers  strength  as  it  moves  along.  Deeply  as  we 
venerate  the  names  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  we  must  not  for- 
get what  a  glorious  event  it  would  be  in  our  history  to  give 
birth  to  spirits  that  could  soar  above  them,  and  whose  higher 
conceptions  would  require  to  be  conveyed  in  expressions  of  yet 
undiscovered  brilliancy  and  vigour. 

But  it  is  only  by  great  writers  that  any  permanent  and  autho- 
ritative innovations  can  be  made.  In  order,  therefore,  to  give 
a  general  currency  to  the  fluctuations  of  our  language  that  may 
take  place  in  America,  it  is  indispensable  that  she  shall  produce 
writers  surpassing  in  genius  every  contemporary  and  preceding 
author  of  Ureat  Britain.  As  long  as  the  productions  of  this 
country  continue  superior,  or  equal,  they  will  be  resorted  to  by 
natives  and  strangers  as  the  fountains  of  the  language.  Of  this 
privilege  America  cannot  deprive  us  by  any  sullen  rejection  of 
the  novelties  we  may  introduce,  or  by  coming  new  terms  for 
the  uses  of  her  citizens,  with  the  pompous  impression  of  *'  philo- 
logy and  common  sense."  Her  language,  to  be  entitled  to  prece- 
dence, must  make  its  claim  through  generations  of  American 
writers,  more  divine  than  Shakspeare,  deeper  and  more  compre- 
hensive than  Bacon,  more  sublime  than  Milton,  more  "  winning 
soft"  than  Addison,  more  tersely  splenetic  than  Junius,  and 
more  excellent,  in  their  respective  kinds,  than  the  many  admir- 
able masters  of  the  British  tongue  that  have  followed,  and  (we 
trust)  are  yet  to  come — then  may  America,  with  some  reason, 
contest  our  right  to  controul  her  phraseology ;  but  until  that 
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period  shall  arrive,  her  critics  must  not  be  accusing  us  of  "  mere 
arrogant  pedantry/'  because  we  make  the  language  of  our  scho- 
lars and  men  of  genius  our  standard  of  English  diction,  and  are 
determined  to  exclude  from  our  lips  and  books  every  obsolete 
or  new-fangled  dialect  that  may  have  local  sway  in  Philadelphia 
or  at  the  sources  of  the  Missouri. 

Should  these  and  the  preceding  observations  chance  to  fall 
under  the  eye  of  an  American,  he  may,  perhaps,  imagine  that 
we  too  have  been  indulging  in  ofiensive  animadversions  upon 
his  nation ;  but  we  sincerely  assure  him,  that  we  have  no  inten- 
tion to  offend.  We  think  that  America  is  doing  wonders,  and 
we  most  heartily  congratulate  her.  We  cannot  for  an  instant 
doubt,  that  the  formation  of  a  great  empire,  resembling  in  its 
best  points  the  best  times  of  Great  Britain,  must  prove  an  au- 
picious  era  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  A  community, 
provided  with  ample  resources  against  an  endless  increase  of 
members,  and  enjoying  a  free  bar,  a  free  senate,  and  a  free  press, 
if  true  to  itself,  must  do  great  things.  But  America  is  yet  in 
her  infancy,  and  must  not,  like  a  froward  child,  bom  to  a  great 
estate  and  the  dupe  of  domestic  adulators,  immaturely  assume 
the  tone  and  pretensions  of  a  riper  period ;  she  must  be  docile 
and  industrious,  and  patient  of  rebuke  that  conveys  instruction. 
She  must  not  talk  too  much  of  her  glory,  till  it  comes.'  She 
must  not  make  fine  speeches  about  freedom,  while  a  slave  con- 
taminates her  soil.  She  must  not  rail  at  English  travellers  for 
visiting  her  cities  and  plantations,  and  publishing  what  they  see. 
She  must  not  be  angry  with  Lord  Grey  for  calling  Mr.  Fearon 
"  a  gentleman*  ;**  and  she  positively  must  not  be  fretting  herself 
into  the  preposterous  notion,  that  there  exists  in  this  country  an 
organised  conspiracy  against  her  literary  fame.  There  is  no 
such  thing.  -  For  ourselves,  we  can  say,  mat  on  a  late  occasion, 
we  felt  unfeigned  zeal  in  offering  a  voluntary  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  an  American  man  of  genius  t ;  and  that  we  shall  be 
at  all  times  ready  to  resume  so  pleasing  an  office  ;  while,  on  the 
part  of  others,  we  can  refer  to  tne  universal  praises  now  bestow- 
rag  upon  the  elegant  productions  of  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  as 
a  proof  that  American  talent  has  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the 
imputed  jealousy  and  injustice  of  English  criticism. 


*  '*  Gentleman,  as  Lord  Grey  calls  Fearon." — North  American  Review, 
t  C.  B.  Brown. 
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The  mill-wheel 's  frozen  in  the  streamy 

The  church  is  deck'd  with  holly, 
Misletoe  hangs  from  the  kitchen  beam. 

To  fright  away,  melancholy : 
Icicles  clink  in  the  milkmaid's  pail, 

Younkers  skate  on  the  pool  below, 
Blackbirds  perch  on  the  garden  rail, 

And  hark,  how  the  cold  winds  blow ! 

There  goes  the  squire  to  shoot  at  snipe, 

Here  runs  Dick  to  fetch  a  log, 
You  *d  swear  his  breath  was  the  smoke  of  a  pipe, 

In  the  frosty  morning  fog. 
Hodge  is  breakiug  the  ice- for  the  kine, 

Old  and  young  cough  as  they  go, 
The  round  red  sun  forgets  to  shine, 

And  hark,  how  the  cold  windei  blow ! 

In  short,  Mr.  Editor,  winter  is  come  at  last — a  mighty  evil  to 
the  shivering  hypochondriacs,  who  are  glad  to  catch  at  any 
excuse  to  be  miserable ;  but  a  visitation  which,  by  those  who 
are  in  no  actual  danger  of  dining  with  Duke  Humphrey,  or  of 
being  driven,  from  lack  of  raiment,  to  join  in  the  exclamation  of 
poor  Tom,  may  very  appropriately  be  hailed  in  th^  language  of 
Satan,  "  Evil,  be  thou  my  good.".  The  Spaniards  have  a  pro- 
verb, that  God  sends  the  cold  according  to  the  clothes;  and 
though  the  callousness  and  hardihood  acquired  by  the  ragged 
be  the  effect  of  exposure,  and  not  ati'  exemption  from  the  general 
susceptibility,  the  adage  is  not  the  less  true,  and  illustrates  that 
beneficent  provision  of  Nature,  \vtich,  operating  in  various 
ways,  compensates  the  poor  for  their  apparent  privations  ;  con- 
verts the  abused  luxuries  of  the  rich  into  severe  correctives, 
and  thus  pretty  nearly  equalizes,  through  the  various  classes  of 
mortals,  tne  individual  portions  of  suffering  and  enjoyment.  In 
the  distribution  of  the  seasons,  care  seems  to  have  been  taken 
that  mankind  should  have  the  full  benefit  of  this  system  of  equi- 
valents. To  an  admirer  of  Nature,  it  is  certainly  melancholy  to 
be  no  longer  able  to  see  the  lusty  green  boughs  wrestling  with' 
the  wind,  or  dancing  in  the  air  to  the  sound  of  their  own  music ; 
to  lose  the  song  of  me  lark,  the  nightingale,  the  blackbird,  and 
the  thrush ;  the  sight  of  the  waving  corn,  the  green  and  fibwery 
fields,  the  rich  landscape,  the  blue  and  sunny  skies.  It  appears 
a  woful  contrast,  when  the  glorious  sun  and  the  azure  lace  of 
heaven  are  perpetually  hidden  from  us  by  a  thick  veil  of  fog  ; 
when  the  poached  and  swampy  fields  are  silent  and  desolate. 
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and  seem^  with  a  scowl,  to  warn  us  off  their  premises ;  when  the 
leafless  trees  stand  like  gaunt  skeletons,  while  their  offspring 
leaves  are  lying  at  their  feet,  buried  in  a  winding-sheet  of  snow. 
There  is  a  painful  sense  of  imposition,  too,  in  feeling  that  you 
are  paying  taxes  for  windows  which  afford  you  no  light ;  that, 
for  the  bright  and  balmy  breathings  of  Heaven,  you  are  pre- 
sented with  a  thick  yellow  atmosphere,  which  irritates  your  eyes, 
without  assisting  them  to  see.  Well,  I  admit  that  we  must  be- 
take ourselves,  in-doors,  to  our  shaded  lamps  and  our  snug  fire- 
sides. There  is  no  great  hardship  in  that :  but,  Mr.  Editor,  our 
minds  are  driven  in-doors  also,  they  are  compelled  to  look  in- 
wards, to  draw  from  their  internal  resources  ;  and  I  do  contend 
that  this  is  the  unlocking  of  a  more  glorious  mental  world, 
abundantly  atoning  for  all  our  external  annoyances,  were  they 
even  ten  times  more  offensive.  That  man  must  have  a  poor  and 
frozen  fancy  who  does  not  possess  a  sun  and  moon  obedient  to 
his  own  will,  which  he  can  order  to  arise  with  much  less  diffi- 
culty than  he  can  ring  up  his  servants  on  these  dark  mornings  ; 
and  as  to  woods,  lakes,  and  mountains,  he  who  cannot  conjure 
them  up  to  his  mind's  eye  with  all  their  garniture  and  glory,  as 

flibly  as  he  can  pronounce  the  words,  may  depend  upon  it  that 
e  is — no  conjurer.  Itis  well-known,  that  in  our  areams  ob- 
jects are  presented  to  us  with  more  vivid  brilliancy  and  effect 
than  they  ever  assume  to  our  ordinary  perceptions,  and  the 
imaginary  landscapes  that  glitter  before  us  m  our  waking 
dreams  are  unquestionably  more  enchanting  than  even  the  most 
picturesque  reality.  They  are  poetical  exaggerations  of  beauty, 
the  beau  ideal  of  nature.  Then  is  it  that  a  vivacious  and  creative 
faculty  springs  up  within  us,  whose  omnipotent  and  magic 
wand,  like  the  sword  of  harlequin,  can  convert  a  Lapland  hut 
into  the  Athenian  Parthenon,  and  transform  the  desolate  snow- 
clad  hills  of  Siberia,  with  their  boors  and  bears,  into  the  warm* 
and  sunny  vale  of  the  Thessalian  Tempe,  where,  through  the 
glimpses  of  the  pines,  we  see  a  procession  of  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses  marching  to  offer  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  Pan, 
while  the  air  brings  to  us,  at  intervals,  the  faint  sound  of  the 
hymn  they  are  cnanting.  There  was  nothing  ridiculous  in  the 
saying  of  the  clown,  who  complained  that  he  could  not  see 
London  for  the  houses.  Mine  is  a  similar  predicametit  in  the 
month  of  June ;  I  cannot  see  such  landscapes  as  I  have  been 
describing,  on  account  of  the  trees  and  fields  that  surround  me. 
The  real  shuts  out  the  ideal.  The  Vale  of  Health  upon  Hamp- 
stead  Heath  deprives  me,  for  months  together,  of  the  Vale  of 
Tempe ;  and  the  sand-boys  and  girls,  with  their  donkies,  drive 
away  Pegasus  upon  a  full  gallop,  and  eject  the  nymphs  and 
fauns  from  the  sanctuary  of  my  mind.  The  corporeal  eye  puts 
out  the  mental  one :  I  am  obuged  to  take  pastoral  objects  as 
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they  present  themselves,  and  to  believe  the  hand-\mting  on  the 
finger-posts  which  invariably   and  solemnly  assert  that  I  -^am 
within  four  miles  of  London,  and  not  in  "  Arcady's  delicious 
dales/'  on  the  '*  vine-covered  hills  and  gay  valleys  of  France," 
or  in  Italy's  "  love-breathing  woods,  and  lute-resounding  waves." 
But  when  the  fields  around  me  are  covered  with  snow,  and  fogs 
and  darkness  are  upon  the  land,  I  exclaim  with  Milton,  **  so 
much  the  rather  thou,  shine  inward,  light  divine ;"  and,  betaking 
myself  to  my  fire-side,  lo !  the  curtain  is  drawn  up,  and  all  the 
magnificent  scenery  of  classic  realms  and  favoured  skies  bursts 
upon  my  vision,  with  an  overpowering  splendour.     Talk  not  to 
me  of  the  inspiration  and  rapture  diffused  around  Parnassus  and 
Helicon ;  of  the  poetic  intoxication  derived  from  quaffing  the 
"  dews  of  Castaly," — "  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene," — 
or  "  Aganippe's  rill."     Sir,  I  boldly  aver,  that  Apollo  himself, 
walking  amid  the  groves  of  the  muse^haunted  mountain,  never 
shook  such  radiant  inspiration  from  his  locks  as  often  gushes 
from  the  bars  of  a  register-stove,  when  the  Pierian  "  Wall's  End" 
or  ''  Russel's  Main,"  has  had  its  effulgence  stimulated  by  a  ju- 
diciously applied  poker ;  and  as  to  potable  excitements  of  genius, 
I.  will  set  the  single  port  of  Canton  against  the  whole  of  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  Greece,  and  am  prepared  to  prove,  that  more 
genuine  Parnassian  stimulus  has  emanated  from  a  single  chest 
of  eight-shilling  black  tea,  than  from  all  the  rills  and  founts  of 
Arcady,  Thessaly,  and  Bo&otia.     I  am  even  seriously  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  the  singing  of  the  nightingale  has  ever  awakened 
so  much  enthusiasm,  or  dictated  so  many  sonnets,  as  the  singing 
of  the  tea-kettle. 

December  is  the  true  pastoral  month.  For  my  part,  I  con- 
sider my  Christmas  summer  as  having  just  set  in.  It  was  but 
last  nignt  that  I  enjoyed  my  first  Italian  sunrise.  I  was  sitting, 
or  rather  standing,  with  my  shoulders  supported  against  a  ches- 
nutrtree,  about  half  way  down  the  slope  of  the  celebrated  Vall- 
ombrosa,  watching  the  ascent  of  the  great  luminary  of  day, 
whose  comi^ng  was  announced  by  that  greenish  hue  in  the  hori- 
zon, which  so  often  attends  his  uprising  in  cloudless  climates. 
In  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  heavens,  the  pale  moon  was 
still  visible ;  while  the  morning  star,  twinkling  and  twinkling, 
appeared  struggling  for  a  few  moments'  longer  existence,  that  it 
might  just  get  one  peep  at  the  sun.  Behind  me  the  tufted  tops 
of  the  chesnut  woods  began  to  be  faintly  illumined  with  the  ray ; 
while  the  spot  where  I  stood,  and  the  rest  of  the  vale,  were  still 
enveloped  in  a  grey  shade.  Immediately  opposite  to  me,  two 
young  shepherds  had  plucked  up  a  wattle  from  the  fold,  and  as 
their  sheep  came  bleating  forth,  they  stood  on  each  side  of  the 
opening,  singing  in  a  sort  of  measured  chant,  alternate  stanzas 
from  the  Orlando  Furioso.    They  had  chosen  that  part  of  the 
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8th  book,  where  Angelica  is  carried,  by  magic  art,  into  a  deso- 
late island ;  and  in  the  pride  of  my  Italian  lore,  and  my  anxiety 
to  *'  warble  immortal  verse  and  Tuscan  air,"  I  was  on  the  very 
point  of  taking  up  the  story,  and  quoting  the  uncourteous  treat- 
ment she  encountered  from  the  licentious  old  Hermit,  when 

a  gust  of  cold  wind  blowing-in  under  the  door  of  my  room 

puffed  out  my  sun,  and  a  drop  of  half-frozen  water  falling  from 
the  ceiling  upon  my  head,  owing  to  the  derangement  of  a  pipe 
in  the  chamber  above,  simultaneously  extinguished  my  moon ! 
Ever  while  vou  live,  Mr.  Editor,  let  your  parlour  be  an  oblong 
square,  with  the  door  in  one  cornier,  and  the  fire-place  in  the 
centre  of  the  farther  end,  by  which  means  you  will  have  two 
snu^  fire-side  places,  secure  from  these  reverie-breaking  draughts 
of  air;    and  if  before  turning  up  your  wind-pipe,  you  were 
just  to  take  a  look  at  your  water-pipe,  you  need  not,  liKe  me,  be 
subject  to  the  demolition  of  the  loveliest  sun-rise  that  was  ever 
invisible.     Such  are  the  casualties  to  which  the  most  prudent 
visionaries  are  exposed:  but  are  the  plodding  fellows  of  fact  and 
reality  a  whit  more  secure  of  their  enjoyments  ?     I  appeal  to 
every  man  who  has  really  visited  the  classic  spot  from  which  I 
was  thus  ejected  without  any  legal  notice,  whether  a  cloud,  a 
storm,  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  some  other  interruption,  has  not 
frequently  driven  him  firom  the  contemplation  of  a  beautiful 
landscape  which  he  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to  resume  under 
eaually  favourable  circumstances.     His  position,  somehow  or 
other,  presents  the  same  objects  in  a  less  picturesque  combina- 
tion ;  the  day  is  not  so  propitious  ;  either  there  is  less  amenity 
and  richness  in  the  light,  or  the  tints  have  decidedly  altered  for 
the  worse;  in  short  his  first  view,  as  compared  with  the  second, 
is  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr.  Now  mark  the  advantages  of  the  fire-side 
landscape  over  that  of  the  open  fields.  No  sooner  had  I  retrimmed 
my  lamp,  rendered  doubly  necessary  by  the  extinction  of  my 
sun  and  moon ;  composed  myself  afresh  in  my  arm-chair,  and  fixed 
my  eyes  steadfilstly  upon  the  fire-shovel,  which  happened  to  stand 
opposite,  than  the  whole  scene  of  Vallombrosa,  tne  god  of  day 
climbing  over  the  mountains,  the  chesnut-woods,  and  the  spout- 
ing shepherds,  gradually  developed  themselves  anew  with  all  the 
effiilgence  and  exact  individuality  of  the  first  impression.     The 
sun  had  stood  still  for  me  without  a  miracle,  and  continued  im- 
movable until  1  had  time  to  transfer  the  whole  gorgeous  pro- 
spect upon  the  canvass  of  my  brain.     There  it  remains  ;  it  is 
mine  in  perpetual  possession,  and  no  new  Napoleon  can  take  it 
down  and  carry  it  off  to  the  Louvre.     It  is  deeply  and  inefface- 
ably  engraved  upon  my  sensorium ;  lithographed  upon  the  tablet 
of  my  memory,  there  to  remain  while  reason  holds  her  seat.    To 
me  it  is  a  portion  of  eternity  enclosed  within  a  frame  ;  a  land- 
scape withdrawn  from  the  grand  gallery  of  heaven,  and  hung 
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up  for  eyer  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  my  brain.  Neither  age 
nor  mildew,  nor  heat  nor  cold,  can  crack  its  varnish,  or  dim  the 
lustre  of  its  tints.      '  .    '  ..  •       /  . 

i 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  of  the  sun 

Nor. the  furious  winter's  rages ; 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 

Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages. 

The  "  exegi  monument um,'*  and  other  valedictory  vain-gloriea  of 
the  classic  poets,  were  very  safe  auguries,  for  they  were  either 
altogether  unknown,  or  known  to  be. true  : 

Both  bound  together,  live  or  die,  *  '       <    '- 

The  writing  and  the  prophecy. 

But  I  run  still  less  risk  in  predicting  the  durability  of  my  imagi- 
nary painting,  for  I  can  neither  injure  nor  destroy  it,  even  if  I 
had  the  inclination.  In  all  ethical,  moral  and  didactic  writings, 
how  unceasingly  are  we  reminded  of  the  frailness  and  evanes- 
cence of  human  possessions — a  truth  which  is  inculcated  upon 
us  as  we  walk  the  streets,  by  those  silent  monitors,  sun-dials  and 
tombstones.     Who  ever  read  Shirley's  beautiful  poem  beginning 

"  The  glories  of  our  earthly  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things," 

without  a  deep  and  solemn  conviction  of  the  utter  vanity  and 
fugaciousness  of  all  mortal  grandeur  r  without  feeling  that  it  was 
perishable  as  the  reflection  of  the  world  upon  a  bubble  ;  insub- 
stantial as  the  shadow  of  sihoke  upon  the  water.  Such  is  the 
slippery  nature  of  realities  ;  but  who  ever  urged  this  objection 
against  the  imperishable  visions  of  the  bmin  ?  You  may  as  well 
talk  of  cutting  a  ghost's  throat,  as  of  cutting  down  any  of  the 
trees  which  I  now  see  nodding  in  my  ideal  landscape,  and  which 
will  continue  to  wave  their  green  heads  spite  of  all  the  mort- 
gagees and  woodmen  in  existence.  Show  me  the  terra-firma  in 
Yorkshire  that  can  with  impunity  make  such  a  boast  as  this. 
Mine  is  an  estate  upon  which  I  can  reside  all  the  year  round, 
and  lau^h  at  the  Radicals  and  Spenceans,  while  the  bon&  flde 
landholders  are  only  redeeming  their  acres  from  the  grasp  of 
those  hungry  philanthropists,  tnat  they  may  be  devoured  piece- 
meal by  the  more  insatiable  inaw  of  the  poor's-rates.  Fortresses 
and  bulwarks  are  not  half  so  secure  as  my  little  mental  domain, 
with  no  other  protection  than  its  ring-fence  of  evergreens.  Is 
there  a  castle  upon  earth  that  has  not,  at  some  period,  been 
taken  ;  and  did  you  ever  know  a  castle  in  the  air  that  was  ?  As 
the  traveller,  when  he  beheld  the  Coliseeum  in  ruins,  remarked 
that  there  was  nothing  stable  and  immutable  at  Rome  except 
the  river,  which  had  been  continually  running  aw^y ;  so  I  main- 
tain that  no  human  possession  is  positive  and  steadfast,  except 
that  which  is  in  its  nature  aerial  and  unembodied.     With  these 
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irtipressions,  t  should  think  rather  the  better  of  ray  theory  if  ijt 
were  proved  to  be  incoiiBistent  with  facts,  and  should  assert 
more  strenuously  than  eTer»  that  the  moral  is  more  solid  than  the 
physical^  and  that  abstractions  are  the  only  true  realities. 

But  methinks  f  hear  some  captious,  reader  exclaim — "  what 
is  the  value,  after  all,  of  your  ideal  landscape?  it  is  a  picture  of 
nothing,  and  the  more  it  is  like,  the  less  you  must  like  it" 
Pardon  me,  courteous  reader.  Some  sapient  critic,  in  noticing 
Hunt's  story  of  Rimini,  (which  with  all  the  faults  of  its  last 
canto  is  a  beautiful  and  interesting  poem,)  remarks  tauntingly 
that  we  may  guess  at  the  fidelity  of  the  Italian  descriptions  of 
scenery,  when  the  author  had  never  wandered  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  Highgate  and  Hampstead  Heath.  So  much  the  better. 
He  never  imdertook  to  give  us  a  fac-simile  of  Nature's  Italian 
hand-writing,  or  a  portrait  of  any  particular  spot ;  but  to  pre- 
sent the  general  features  of  the  country,  embellished  with  such 
graces  as  his  fancy  enabled  him  to  bestow :  and  unless  it  be 
argued  that'  every  local  prospect  is  incapable  of  improvement,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  combination  and  invention  are  preferable 
to  mere  accuracy  of  copying.  As  well  might  it  be  objected  to 
the  statuaries  who  chiseled  the  Apollo  Belvedere  and  Venus  de 
Medici  out  of  blocks  of  marble,  ttiat  they  had  never  seen  a  god 
or  a  goddess.  We  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  the  author  of 
the  Laocoon  group  ever  saw  a  man  and  his  three  sons  enwreath- 
ed  hy  serpents ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  if  he  had,  and  attempted 
to  give  a  faithful  and  close  delineation  of  the  spectacle,  he  would 
not  have  succeeded  half  so  well  as  he  has.  Such  matter-of-fact 
critics  might  quarrel  with  Dante  for  never  having  been  in  Hell, 
and  with  Milton  for  not  having  visited  Paradise  before  he  pre- 
sumed to  describe  it.  Away  with  these  plodders  with  scissors 
and  shears,  who  would  clip  the  wings  oi  imagination !  If  we 
may  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  so  may  we  snatch 
one  beyond  the  reach  of  nature ;  and  if  I  could  be  transported  in 
propria  personA  to  the  scene  of  my  Italian  landscape,  I  have 
little  doubt  that  I  shoidd  ^aze  around  me  with  disappointment, 
and  finally  prefer  the  imaginary  to  the  real  scene. 

From  the  operation  of  this  benevolent  system  of  equivalents, 
springs  the  variety  of  national  character,  which  depends  in  a 
great  degree  upon  climate.  Luxuriating  in  the  deliciousnesd  of 
warm  suns,  cloudless  skies,  beautiful  scenery,  and  a  soil  spon- 
taneously fertile;  the  Italian  finds  happiness  enough  in  his  ex- 
ternal impressions,  and,  considering  tne  dolcefar  niente  as  the 
summum  oonum  of  existence,  suffers  his  spirit  to  evaporate 
through  his  senses,  and  dreams  away  life  in  a  kind  of  animal 
listlessness.  An  Englishman  is  obliged  to  draw  upon  his  mind 
for  the  gratifications  denied  to  his  body,  and  apply  to  his  fire- 
side for  3ie  warmth  withheld  from  him  by  the  sun  :  hence  the 
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two  distin^ishinff  traits  of  his  character,  mental  activity  and 
domestic  Tirtue.  It  is  astonishing  that  nobody  hais  thought  of 
constructing  an  Intellectual  Reaumur,  graduated  according  to 
the  degrees  of  cold,  and  shewing  atone^emce  how  much  literaiy 
talent  maybe  calculated  upon  in  thediTOrent  capitals  of  Europe. 
Up  to  a  certain  point  acuteness  would  increase  with  the  rigour 
of  the  climate;  and  in  all  of  the  knotty  and  abstruse  probleins  of 
metaphysics  Edinburgh  would  be  found  at  a  higher  pitch  than 
London.  There  appears  to  be  something  in  a  Scotchman's  brain 
equivalent  to  the  gastric  juice  in  his  stomach,  which  enables 
him  to  digest,  decompound,  and  resolve  into  their  primitive  ele- 
ments, the  most  stubpom  and  intmctable  propositions.  I  should 
be  disposed  to  assi^  to  Edinburgh  the  post  of  honour  upon  this 
scale,  and  to  consider  this  distinction  as  conferring  upon  it  a 
much  better  claim  to  the  title  of  the  Northern  Athens,  than  the 
fancied  resemblance  between  the  Calton  Hill  and  the  Acropolis. 
Farther  north,  both  mind  and  body  must  be  expected  to  degene- 
rate; and  I  should  no  more  dream  of  ideas  flowing  from  the  be- 
numbed scull  of  a  Laplander  or  a  Kamschatkan,  than  of  water 
gushing  from  a  frozen  plug.  If  my  conjecture  as  to  the  influence 
of  climate  in  forming  the  Italian  character  be  correct,  it  may  per- 
haps be  asked,  since  the  temperature  has  been  in  all  ages  equally 
luxurious,  how  I  account  for  their  ancestors  having  built  Kome 
and  conquered  the  world.  He  is  no  genuine  theoiist  who  can- 
not annihilate  both  time  and  space  to  reconcile  contradictions. 
Butl  am  not  driven  to  this  necessity,  as  I  have  only  to  adopt 
the  theory  lately  promalgated  by  Mr.  Qalifle,  who  because  the 
grammars  of  the  Kussian  and  Roman  languages  are  both  with- 
out any  article,  and  the  foundations  of  some  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  m  each  country  are  exactly  similar  in  structure,  boldly 
pronounces  that  Rome  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Muscovites, 
braced  with  all  the  vigour  of  a  northern  temperament,  they  had 
time  to  extend  their  empire  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  and 
rear  the  magnificent  edifices  of  Rome,  before  they  began  to  ex- 
perience the  degenerating  eflects  of  the  climate.  In  fact  they 
were  only  an  earlier  eruption  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  and  did  not 
properly  become  Italians  until  about  the  period  of  the  decline 
and  fall.  So  far,  therefore,  from  militating  against  my  theory, 
they  afford  a  beautiful  confirmation  of  its  accuracy. 

H. 
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The  events  on  whicb  tfae  NumaitiB  of  Cervantes  is  founded 
are  described  by  the  Roman  historians^  from  whose  relations 
a  detailed  account  has  been  drawn  up  by  Father  Mariana*  in  his 
Historia  General  de  Espana^  lib.  3.  cap.  6,  7,  8,  9  <ind  10. 
The  city  of  Numaotia,  which  was  situated  near  the  sources  of 
the  Bouro,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  Soria»  successfully 
resisted  the  Roman  arms  for  the  space  of  fourteen  years. 
After  Quintus  Pompeius^  Marcus  Pcpiiius,  and  the  Consul 
Gaius  Hostilius  Mancinus,  had  successively  been  defeated  and 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  Publiua  Emilianus  Soipio  was  sent  by 
the  senate  to  take  the  command  ;  and  beinf  joined  by  the  young 
prince  Juj^urtha  from  Africa^  commenced  we  attack  in  the  man- 
ner described  in  Uie  play.  He  reduced  the  city  by  famine,  and  the 
conquest  was  considered  of  so  much  importance  that  he  received 
the  surname  of  Numantinus.  The  Romah  forces  consisted  of 
about  80,000  men,  and  the  Numantines  did  not  exceed  4000,  of 
whom  the  whole  perished  by  famine  or  their  own  hands ;  for 
when  Scipio  entered  the  city,  not  a  single  inhabitant  was  found 
to  grace  his  triumph,* 

The  play  opens  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Scipio  at  the  Roman 
camp,  and  the  first  scene  is  between  that  general  and  Jugurtha, 
to  whom  he  confides  his  anxiety,  occasioned  by  the.  doubtful 
nature  of- the  enterprise,  the  bravery  of  the  besieged,  and  the 
relaxed  discipline  of  the  Roman  troops.  He  expresses  his  determi- 
nation to  begin  by  curbing  the  licentiousness  of  the  latter^  and, 
on  the  entry  of  Caius  Marius,  commands  him  to  assemble  the 
legions,  in  order  that  he  may  address  them.  Ccdus  Marius 
returns  with  "  as  many  soldiers  as/*'  agreeably  to  the  printed 
direction,  "  can  be  brought  on  the  stage,  armed  cL  [antique  with- 
out muskets,"  (los  mas  que  pudieren,  &c.)  and  Scipio,  ascendin<r 
a  fragment  of  a  rock,  harangues  them  at  great  length.  We  will 
not  translate .  his  oration,  which,  nevertheless^  is  sensible,  spi- 
rited, and  eloquent.  He  reminds  them  of  the  Roman  feme 
throughout  the  world,  and  reproaches  them  with  having  tar- 
nished it  in  Spain,  by  suffering,  through  their  efieminacy  and 
ill -conduct,  tne  warfare  to  be  protracted  by  a  handud  of 
men :  he  concludes  by  ordering  the  dismissal  of  all  the  con- 
cubines fi*om  the  camp,  and  declares  that  he  shall  in  future 


*  Lira  says,  '<  tres  mil  contia  ochenta  mil,"  jomad.  3.  esc.  1 ;  but  the  above  eoume- 
ration  is  that  of  the  historian  Lucius  Florus,  from  whom  the  last-mentioned  statement 
is  taken,  which  differs  however  from  the  account  given  by  Appian.  '*  It  was,' 
adds  Floms,  **  triumphus  tantum  de  nomine. — EpiL  Rcrum  lOmian,  lib, 2.  cap.  is. 
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expect  every  soldier  to  be  subject  to  the  strictest  rules  of  disci- 
pline. As  an  incitement  to  obedience,  and  in  the  event  of  s^ 
successful  issue  to  the  war,  he  promises  them  large  rewards. 
The  soldiers  gaze  at  each  other  in  silence,  and  at  length  make 
signs  to  Caius  Marius  to  reply  for  them,  'who  does  so  m  terms 
of  the  deepest  contrition  and  submission,  and  with  promises  of 
future  amendment,  which  the  soldiers  loudly  confirm  and  swear 
to  fulfil.  Whilst  Scipio  is  expressing  his  confidence  in  their 
protestations,  two  ambassadors  from  the  Numantines  are  an- 
nounced, and  are  suffered  to  enter  into  the  presence  of  the 
general.  They  commence  by  stating,  that  tneir  embassy  is 
especially  directed  to  him,  (el  mas  fuerte  Cipion  Romano,  que  ha 
cubierto  la  noche,  6  visto  el  dia)  •'  Scipio,  the  bravest  Romaa 
on  whom  the  night  has  closed  or  the  day  risen ;"  and,  in  suing  to. 
him  for  peace,  they  protest  that  nothmg  but  the  tyraimy  and 
exactions  of  former  commanders  had  provoked  them  to  attempt 
to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke ;  but  tnat  a  general  being  now 
appointed  in  whom  they  can  confide,  they  are  anxious  for  amity,, 
and  they  refer  to  the  acknowledged  valour  of  the  Numantine 
warriors,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  contest,  as  a  proof  that  it 
is  not  fear  which  inclines  them  to  treat.  Scipio  reproves  them 
for  their  tardy  repentance,  and  dismisses  them  after  a  short  alter- 
cation, vowing  that  he  never  will  conclude  a  peace  with  Nu- 
mantia,  or  accept  of  less  than  an  unconditional  submission. 
Afler  the  departure  of  the  ambassadors,  he  expresses  his  determi- 
nation to  surround  the  city  with  a  deep  fosse,  and  reduce  it  by 
famine.  In  the  second  scene  (and  it  snould  be  understood  that 
some  time  is  supposed  to  intervene  betwixt  each  scene)  "  a 
damsel  enters,  crowned  with  towers,  and  bearing  in  her  hand  a 
castle*,  which  signifies  Spain."  This  allegorical  personage,  after 
describing  the  injuries  she  has  suffered  from  the  times  of  the 
Phoenician  and  the  Greek  invasions,  exults  in  the  glory  acquired 
by  little  Numantia,  but  foretels  her  destruction  by  the  wary 
artifices  of  Scipio.  She  mentions  that  the  fosse  is  completed, 
and  the  city  already  in  danger  of  perishing  for  want  of  supplies, 
which  can  only  be  obtained  through  that  quarter  where  the  waters 
of  the  Douro  form  her  only  boundary.  She  then  invokes  the 
mighty  River  to  her  aid.  The  Douro  here  enters,  "  with  three 
other  boys,  habited  as  Rivers  f  (vestidos  de  rio)  like  him,  who 


•  Whence  CastilU  or  Castile. 

t  It  is  not  said  what  tlie  "habit  of  Rivers"  is,  but  I  doubt  whether,  even  in  these  pri- 
mitive times  of  theatrical  history,  they  fell  into  so  ludicrous  an  incongruity  as  that 
which  Mr.  Addison  witnessed,  not  above  a  century  Bgo>  in  the  modem  Athens  (Paris,) 
where  he  saw  an  opera  represented,  in  which  the  river  Alpheus  made  his  appearance 
with  two  attendants,  as  above  described  ;  the  god  himself  u>eann^  a  full-bottomed  per- 
riwig  and  plume  of  feathers,  and  his  streaTnlets  dressed  in  red  stockings. — Spectator, 
No.  XXIX, 
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i^epVesent  three  streams  which  unite  with  his  waters.**  The 
Douro  informs  '*  Espana**  that  he  has  swollen  his  waves  to  pre- 
vent Ae  Romans  from  erecting  towers  and  trenches,  but  without 
success.  He  laments  the  fate  of  their  beloved  city,  but  consoles 
her  by  repeating  the  prophecy  which  he  has  heard  from  the  god 
Ptoteus,  that  tnese  very  Romans  shall  be  utterly  subdued  by 
Attila  and  the  Goths,  the  future  possessors  of  Spain ;  and  alludes 
to  the  later  victories  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  11.  in  Italy,  when 
Spain  shall  be  the  envy  of  the  world. 

The  first-  scene  of  the  second  act  discovei's  the  Numantian 
chiefs  seated  in  council.    Their  deliberation  is  long  and  interest- 
ing.    On  the  proposition  of  Corambino,  it  is  Jit  length  resolved 
to  pass  the  fosse,  and  attempt  to  reach  their  allies,  by  cutting  a 
passage  through  the  enemy's  camp.     It  is  however  agreed,  that 
an   experiment  shall  be  first  made   to  persuade  the  Romans 
to  let  the  issue  of  the  war  depend  on  the  individual  prowess  of 
two  chiefs  selected  from  the  adverse  armies ;  and  that,  in  the 
interim,  sacrifices  shall  be  offered  to  Jupiter,  to  incline  him  to 
snare  the  city;  whilst  Marquino,  a  famous  soothsayer  and  magi- 
cian, shall  use  every  effort  of  his  art  to  discover  her  final  destiny. 
In  the  second  scene,  two  friends,  Morander  and  Leontius,  enter : 
the  former  is  betrothed  to  Lira,  but  their  marriage  having  been 
postponed  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  long  protracted 
continuance  of  the  siege  has  clouded  the  spirits  of  Morander, 
and  stamped  his  brow  with  the  impress  of  "  hope  deferred,  the 
sickener  of  the  soul !"    For  this  he  is  reproved  by  his  friend 
Leontius,  who  reminds  him  that,  in  thfe  imminent  dangec  of  his 
country,  it  is  his  duty,  as  a  good  patriot,  to  forget  every  6ther 
consideration,  and  think  only  of  her  preservation.     Morander 
answers  with  spirit,   Tindicates  the   honour  of  an  enamoured 
soldier,  and  appeals  to  his  conduct  in  the  field.     Several  citizens 
then  enter  with  preparations  for  the  sacrifice ;  and  a  conversa- 
tion passes  between  two  priests  on  the  evil  tendency  of  the 
omens.    The  first  priest  has  beheld  "  signs  on  the  earth,  and 
signs  in  the  air*' — the  totch  refuses  to  kindle,  and,  when  kindled, 
the  smoke  verges  towards  the  west,  while  the  flame  points  to  the 
east — the  thunderbolt  falls,  and  a  troop  of  eagles  in  the  air 
engage  with  birds  of  another  species,  and  drive  them  to  flight. 
At  length   a  sheep  is  brought  forward  for  sacrifice,   when  a 
demon  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  stage,  bears  off*  the  victim, 
and  quenches  the  fire  on  the  altar.     The  priests  retire  hastily, 
and  in  great  dismay ;  but  Morander  and  Leontius  remain  be- 
hind, and,  after  conversing  on  what  they  have  beheld,  a  scene 
ensues,  which  we  shall  attempt  to  give  at  length,  as  in  boldness 
of  conception  it  stands  distinguished  from  the  rest. 

Here  Marquino  enters,  *'  clad  in  a  robe  of  black  cotton  stuflT 
(bocaci),  with  a  black  head  of  hair ;  his  feet  are  bare,  and  around 
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his  waist  are  hung  thr^e.  phj^,  ea<;jb  fiik4  with  )Et  liquid,  the  first 
black,  the  seconai^iib^  cQlpur.pft.6afir<K>i  a^idrtbe.liwd  t^ 
rent  like  water  :  he  holds,  in  ^n^ihwodiajblftokufand,/ and  in  the 
other  a  book.     Mitvius-i enters ^jwitk  htm; c   On*  their  approacl^ 
lieontius  and  Moraildeff  Btanda^ide/'   ^ 

Marq.  Where  day'st  thou,  MHvius,  Was  that  youth  ihterr'd  ? 

Milx\  Within  Aat  grave  :  tve  did  interr  him  here. 

Marq.  Art  thou  quite  sure  thou  hast  not  miss'd  the  spot  ? 

Milv.  I  have  not,  for  I  left  this  ston^  to  mark  it. 
Where  mourners  Avith  their  tears  bedeVd  his  grave. 

Marq.  What  was  th*  occasion  of  his  death  ? 

Milv.  Misrule.     He  died  for  want  of  food.  ,  , 

Consuming  hunger  on  his  vitals  preyM, 
That  pestilence  which  hell  has  sent  to  plague  lis.  '       * 

Marq.  Thou  'rt  certain  then  that  neither  sore  nOr  wound, 
Nor  cancer,  nor  disease  cut  short  the  thread 
Of  life  ?     I  say  this,  for  tny  knowledge  fails 
Unless  the  b6dy  have  its  limbs  entire. 
Each  organ  sound  and  fitted  to  itB  use. 

Milv.  Three  hours  have  pass*d  since  in  this  spot  I  laid  him. 
And  left  him  here  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  death. 
He  died  of  hunger  too,  as  I  related. 

Marq,  'Tis  well,  and  'tis  a  good  coincidence  ' 
Which  gives  me  means  to  summon  from  their  shades 
•    The  evil  spirits  of  th'  infernal  world. 
Lend  an  attentive  ear  to  what  I  utter  : 
Stern  Pluto,  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  reign 
O'er  all  the  ministers  of  souls  perverse, 
I  call  upon  thee  in  this  fateful  hour 
To  bid  my  wishes,  though  those  wishes  he 
Abhorrent  to  thy  will,'  in  every  part        '* 
Fulfiird.     Evade  me  hot,  nor  stay  till  I 
Compel  by  greater  spells.     Command  that  to 
The  corpse  which  slumbers  here,  the  soul  once  wore 
Return,  tho'  gloomy  Qiaron  hold  it  in  his  grasp 
On  Acheron's  farthest  shore,  altho'  confined 
By  angry  Cerberus,  it  must  now  revisit^ 
For  a  short  space,  the  light  of  this  our  world; 
And  then  I  will  release  it  to  thy  will. 
And  when  it  comes,  let  it  come  forth  inform'd 
Of  all  the  issue  of  this  murderous  war ; 
Nor  be  th'  unhappy  spirit  mute,  nor  veil 

The  import  of  its  words  in  phrase  obscure ;  i 

Free,  unambiguous,  bare  as  sirtple  truth  ' 

Its  speech  must  be.     Why  waitest  thou  to  send  it  ? 

Wouldst  thou  I  use  the  accents  of  command  ?  ■ 

Disloyal  spirits,  raisd  at  once  the  stone.  ; 

Say,  ministers  of  guile,  what  hand  detains  you  ?  | 

What!  have  ye  not  already  given  me  signs  ' 

That  ye  obey  my  power,  and  do  my  bidding  ? 
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Or  would  ye  then  proroke  severer  spells, 
Spelk  that  ar^  fonn'd  to  soften  hearts  of  flint? 
Away,  ye  Iklse,  perfidious,  lying  crew  \ 
Prepare  for  harder  suflfering.     Look  ye  liere, 
Behold  this  steel  that,  bathed  in  Stygian  dew, 
Has  ne'er  touch'd  earth  upon  the  month  of  May, 
With  it  I  strike  the  stone,  and  wait  to  prove 
The  force  and  power  of  this  my  incantation* 

(Touches  the  point  of  the  lance  with  water  from  the  trans- 
parent phial,  and  immediately  strikes  the  stage,  oit  which 
Jire-works  must  he  Jet  off^  or  a  noise  must  be  made  b^  rolling 
a  barrel  of  stones.*) 
What !  does  it  fright  you,  miscreants,  that  you  shew 
Such  signs  of  evident  and  strong  dismay  ? 
What  noises  then  are  these  ?     Appear,  I  say ; 
ITe  come  at  last^  altho'  ye  come  compelled ! 
Lift  up  the  stone,  and  shew  to  me  at  once 
The  corpse  that  slumbers  in  the  grave  below. 
How 's  this  ?     Why  stay  ye  ?     Whither  are  ye  gone  ? 
Why  do  ye  not  my  bidding  on  the  instant? 
Do  ye  deride  my  threats,  ye  unbelievers  ? 
Then  be  this  drop,  distilled  from  Stygian  wave, 
Your  punishment.     Water  of  fatefid  Styjc, 
Brought  on  a  night  obscure,  a  night  of  horrori 
By  the  strong  power  that  binds  itself  to  thee. 
Which  other  power  shakes  not,  absolute  in  hcU, 
And  him,  who  the  first  form  of  serpent  wore, 
I  do  conjure  by  promise,  prayer,  and  threat* 
That  here  he  come  obedient  to  my  summors.  . 

(Drops  the  water  on  the  grave,  and  it  opens.) 
O,  ill-starr'd  youth,  I  bid  thee  now  come  forth — 
Behold  the  light  of  earth  serene  and  clear. 
And  leave  those  regions  of  eternal  darkness. 
Where  never  yet  was  hour  of  peace  enjoy 'd ; 
Unfold  the  tale  of  all  thou  saw'st  below ; 
Tell  me  whate'ex  thou  art  enjoin'd  to  tell. 
And  more,  if  it.imports,  and  thou  canst  tell  it. 

(A  body  covered  with  a  shroud,  and  wearing  a  mask  of  a 
livid  colour  like  the  face  of  a  dead  man^  here  slowly  rises, 
and,  when  it  touches  the  stage,  falls  to  the  ground  with- 
out moving  hand  or  limb  till  its  time,  J 
What 's  this  ?     No  answer  ?     Dost  thou  not  revive  I 
Has  Death  return'd  to  seize  thee?    Then  again 
I  will  awake  thee  to  thy  pain,  for  speak 
Thou  must ;  and,  as  the  same  soil  rear'd  us  both, 
Do  not  refuse  to  speak  and  to  reply. 
But  if  in  silence  thou  wouldst  still  persist, 

*  We  have  quoted  all  these  stage^irecttons  at  length,  as  they  shew  us  the  expedi- 
ents resorted  to  in  times  when  that  useful  aftlst,  a  machinist,  was  not  known  withia 
the  walls  of  a  theatre. 
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I  will  unloose  thy  tongue,  and  it- shall  pain  ,thec. 

(Touches  the  body  with  the^  saffron-coloused  liquiidy  and 
scourges  it.) 
Infernal  spirits,  ^ill  not  this  avail  ? 
Flow  then,  enchanted  liquid,  for  my  will 
Shall  be  §is  perfectly  fulfilFd  as  your's 
Is  bent  to  work  me  treachery  and  wrong. 
And  were  this  body  moulder*d  into  diiiit, 
A  charm  so  powerful  should  unite  tliat  dust, 
*  And  animate  with  fresh,  tho'  transient,  life. 

(The  body  now  begins  to  move  and  tremble.) 
Rebellious  soul,  return  to  the  abode 
Thou,  didst  so  lately  quit. 

The  Corpse.  Appease  the  fury  of  thy  rigorous  spell. 
It  is  enough,  Marquino,  'tis  enou^ 
To  sufler  torment  in  a  world  below 
Without  thy  tortures  added.     Thinkest  thou 
It  yields  me  joy  to  feel  myself  resume 
The^h^pe  of  this  brief,  transitory  life, 
Which,  even  aK  I  awake,  begins  to  fail  9ije. 
No ;  rather  do  I  feel  a  shuddering  pain. 
Since  Death  will  likewise  re-assume  his  power 
To  gain  a  second  triumph  o*er  my  life. 
My  enemy  will  bear  a  double  palm ; 
He  stands  beside  thee  with  the  band  of  spirits 
Whom  thou  hast  render'd  subject  to  thy  will. 
He  stands  beside  in  ragQ ;  he  waits  to  hear 
The  tale,  th6  sad,  sad  tale  I  have  to  tell 
Of  lost  Numantia's  lamentable  end — 
Doom*d.to  destruction  by  the  hands  that  should 
Be  raised  to  save  her — hands  that  «re  her  own.    ■ 
No  Roman-  tongue  shall  boast  a  victory 
0*er  brave  Numantia^  nor  shall  she  o'er  Rome 
Enjoy  tlie  late  reward  of  final  triumph. 
Friends  still  and  enemies,  no  peace  sliall  join  tliem ; 
A  mutual  rancour  shall  inflame  their  breasts ; 
Saviour  and  suicide  her  name  shall  be. 
For  on  herself  Numantia  turns  the  sword. 

{Casts  itself  into  the  grave   as  it  utters  tli6  concluding 
words.) 
Adieu,  Marquino  ;  further  speech  the  Fates 
Forbid  me ;  and,  although  these  words  so  strange 
Seem  to  be  false,  the  end  will  prove  their  truth.  ^ 

Marquino,  O,  fatal  omens !  signs  of  dire  dismay  1 
If  such  must  prove  the  fate  of  ail  I  love, 
Sooner  than  witness  such  a  scene  of  horror. 
This  grave  shall  terminate  my  life  at  once. 

(Marquino  throws  himself  into  the  grave.) 

Leoritius,  Morander,  and  MilviuB  discourse  for  a  short  space 
on  wfant  they  have  just  witnessed ;  Leontius  thinks  the  whole  a 
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imagical  deVasion,  but  the  imc  -last  are  of  e  <diffei6iit  :apiiiioii»  vai 
they  take  leave  of  each  other^  to  conuAUDioate  to  their  frieuds 
all  they  have  seen.     Here  cIoBes  the  secoDd  ^kct. 

The  third  act  discovers  a^in  Scipio^  JupxiHi^  and  Caiw 
Harius.    Scipio  is  exulting  in  the  sucC^ess  of  his  pJiaH,  when  » 
parley  is  sounded  on  the  city  walls,  and  Corambino  appeaits, 
with  a  white  flag  hoisted,  on  a  lance,  to  make   the  proposal 
resolved  upon  in  the  Nuraaritian  council,     Scipio  derides  their 
offer,  and  declares  that  the  conquest  shall  not  cost  the  Romans 
the  blood  of  a  single  soldier  more.     Corambino,  after  venting  a 
torrent  of  invectives,  descends  from  the  walls,  and  the  scene  is 
supposed  to  change  to  the  interior  of  the  city.    The  chieftajzw 
then  debate4  when  Theogenes*  after  aUucUng  to  the  failure  of 
the  experiment  just  made,  as  well  as  to  the  direful  omens  that 
attended  the  sacrifice,  and  the  untimdy  eod  of  Masqunio,  prcH 
poses,  as  a  last  expedient,  to  salty  fortn,  and  die  on  the.  field  of 
battle:     Corambino  seconds  the  proposition,  but  fears  that  Iheir 
wives  may  hear  of  it  and  interfere,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  when 
they  cut  their  horses'  bridles  to  prevent  their  departure ;  on 
which  Morander  observes,  that  Iheir  intention  is  already  ru- 
moured abroad ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  appeabrance  or  four 
Kumantian  dames,  who  suddenly  enter,  each  ^vviui  a  child  in  her 
krms,  and  leadic^  another  by  the  hand,  accompanied  by  Lira. 
Their  appeal  is  simple  and  affecting  :  "  Why,"  says  one,  "  would 
you  set  your  lives  upon  a  stake,  and  abandon  us  to  death  or 
violation  ?     We  would  rather  receive  the  first  fi-om  your  hands, 
than  be  exposed  to  endure  the  second  by  the  enemy.     I,  for 
one,  have  made  up  my  mind  to  die  where  my  husband  dies  ;  and 
that  will  be  the  deteminatioa  of  every  one  anQn^  iifl»  whose  love 
is  proof  against  the  fear  of  death,  and  still  remains  liie  same  in 
good  or  evil  fate,  tn  happiness  or  sorrow."    The  seeotid  con- 
tinues in  the  same  strain ;  and  the  third  calls  upon  the  children 
to  declare  to  their  fkthers  that  they  were  bom  free,  Jtnd  would 
rather  die  by  the  hands  of  those  who  beeot  them,  than  live  to  be 
^aves  to  the  Romans.     "  O  ye  city  wSls/*  she  adds^  "  speak, 
if  ye  can,  and  repeat  a  thousand  times:  '  Numantines,  liberty  !'" 
lira  concludes  tke  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  virgins  of  Numantia. 
Theo^enes  replies  with  much  ingenuousness,  and  in  a  tone  of^ 
afiectionate  tenderness^      He  confesses  the  design   they  had 
formed,  but  deekres  that  they  wiH  now  abandon  it,  and  remain 
with  tbesQL  in  life  or  death ;  but  to  prev^eot  the  triumph  of  Roman 
cupidity,  and  to  leave  to  fuiuie  f^es  a  glorious  memento  of  their 
patriotism  ajod  constancy,  he  proposes,  that  a  pyre  be  kindled  in 
tbe  centre  of  the  oity,   and  diat  every  one  heap  upon  it  his 
goods  and  valuables.    Further,  to  satisfy  the  urgent  claims  of 
huB^er,  he  adds  the  horrible  recammendation,  that  they  should 
devour  their  prkonezs..    Em  suggestions  are  received  with  ^kcda* 
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mation,  and  all  hasten  to  put  them  into  execution.    As  they  are 

Sing  ovit,  Morander  gently  detains  Lira.  This  scene  and  the 
lowing  exhibit  such  dreadful  pictures  of  human  suffering, 
that  we  hardly  dare  venture  to  translate  them ;  but  part,  at  l^a^t* 
we  will  give,  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  qf  ihp  portrait,  which 
admits  not  of  a  doubt. 

**  Morander*  po  nqt  so  soon,  my  Lira,  let  me  ta9te  the  only  joy  that 

fives  me  life  ii)  death  ;-Tl^t  me  gaze  one  moment  on  thy  beauty,  since 
ortune  takes  ^uch  pleasure  in  my  woes.  O  my  sweet  Lira,  how  t|iat 
name  strikes  on  my  fancy  with  Uie  tone  of  joy,  an^  changes  a]}  xf\i 
sorrows  into  gladness !  Wlmt  ails  thee  f  Say,  my  soul's  glory,  what 
18  it  occupies  thy  thoughts  ?  '    i      ' 

lAra.  I  am  thinking  how  my  happiness  and  thine  are  Aeeting  fast 
away,  and  that  this  siege  will  not  close  its  destruction ;  for  long  before 
the  war  shall  end,  my  life  will  have  departed.^' 

She  then  goes  on  to  state,  that  her  brother  expired  yesterday^, 
and  her  mother  died  that  day;^  whilst  her  own  constitation  is  qq 
enfeebled,  that  it  will  not  be  able  to  bear  up  much  longer  against 
the  attack^  qf  hunger.  Morand^  passionately  exclaims  that 
whilst  he  has  life  remaining  she  shall  not  die  for  want  of  food, 
and  declares  that  he  will  cross  the  fosse,  and  leap  the  Roman 
wall,  seiase  upon  some  bread,  and  bear  it  off  in  spite  of  the 
enemy.  She  teUs  him  he  speaks  like  a  lover,  and  tries  to  disr 
suade  him  fro{p  fiis  resolution  by  representing  that  his  life  is  of 
more  service  to  the  city  than  that  pf  a  feeble  girl ;  but  finding  all 
her  entreaties  prqve  useless^  she  addresses  him  in  these  affec- 
tionate terms  \-^  ,  . 

''  lAra.  Morander,  my  sweet  fi4end|  do  not  go,  for  methinks  I  see  thy 
blood-stain  on  the  enemies'  sword.  Morander,  my  life's  comfort,  do 
not  make  the  attempt,  for  if  the  sally  be  perilous,  the  return  is  much 
more  so.     If  I  try  to  calm  thy  noble  sjHrit,  Heaven  is  my  witness,  that 

J  tremble  not  for  my  own  personal  sa&ty,  but  for  the  loss  I  shall  en- 
ure in  losing  thee.  If  sdllf  my  belov^  iriend«  thou  art  resolved  to 
execute  this  alarming  project,  bear  at  least  this  embrace  with  thee,  to 
testify  that  thou  bearest  me  with  thee  also." 

They  then  separatis,  and  lira  departs ;  when  Leontius,  who 
has  oveiheard  tl»e  whole  conversation,  comes  forward.  He  begs 
Morander's  pardon  for  the  doubts  he  had  before  oast  upon  his 
courage,  (see  Act  II.)  and  vows  to  be  his  compaaioii,  and  to  suc- 
ceed or  perish  with  him.  A  generous  contest  then  ensues 
between  the  two  friends,  which  terminates  by  their  appointing 
to  meet  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  put  their  plan  m  execution. 

The  second  scene  is  between  two  citizens,  who  describe  the 
appearance  of  the  funeral  pyre,  which  is  already  rais^  to  the 
skies,  and  fed  every  instant  with  added  iFuel  from  the  riches 
of  Numantia.    While  these  are  engaged  in  conversation,  enter  a 
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mother^  with  an  mfigiit  9X  tb^  breast,  and  leadiii^  a  child  by  the 
hand. 

Mother,  Existence  inaupportable !     O  more 
Than  mortal  anguish ! 

C^Ud.  Mother,  will  no  one  give  us  bread  for  this  ? 

Mother.  Bread,  child  ?  Oh,  no !  nor  aught  that  we  can  eat. 

Child,  Then  you  will  see  me  die  of  hunger,  mother ; 
Gii^e  me  a  little  breads  I  wiH  aot  aak 
For  more* 

Mother.  O  ohiidi  how  thou  dost  toortiure  lae ! 

ChUd»  Will  you  not  give  me,  then,  sobm  bread,  dear  mother  ? 

Mother,  I  would,  alas !  but  know  not  where  to  seek  it. 

Child.  Why,  you  may  buy  some,  or  let  me  go  buy  it: 
If  any .  W>d]r  will  take  pity  on  me, 
Rather  than  suffer  all  this  pain,  I  *11  give  them 
The  clothes  I  carry  for  a  piece  of  boread. 

Mother.    (To  the  Infant)   Why  dost  thou  suck,  poor  wretch  ? 
Post  thon  not  feel 
Thon  drawest  from  my  &mish*d  breast  a  stream 
Of  blood  instead  of  milk  ?    Tear  then  the  fiesh 
Itseirto  pieces— satiate  thee  with  that, 
For  farther  on  my  weak  and  languid  arms 
Cannot  support  thee.     Alas !  my-  poor  babe% 
How  can  I  hope  to  save  you,  when  my  flesh 
Would  hardly  serve  to  yield  vou  nourishment  ? 
O  cruel  war,  sole  cause  of  all  my  woes. 
Precursor  of  my  death  ! 

Chiid.  Alas !  dear  mother, 

Let  ns  haste  onward,  for  I  think  Vm  dying. 
The  way  does  seem  so  weary,  that,  methinks. 
It  makes  me  feel  more  hungry  as  I  walk. 

Mother.  My  child,  we  now  are  near  the  resting-place ; 
Thou  soon  shalt  throw  thy  burthen  down,  and  cast 
Into  the  flame  the  load  that  wearies  thee. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  fourth  and  last  act.  When  the 
scene  opens,  the  RomanB  are  sounding  to  arms,  and  Scipio  and 
Jugurtha  enter  in  great  haste.  Scipio  enquires  the  caaae  of  the 
alarm;  and,  at  the  moment,  Qnintus  Fabius  enters  with  his 
swofd  drawn. '  He  informs  the  general  that  two  iNumantines 
attacked  the  outer  guard,  and  dashed  through  the  opposing 
lances  with  such  energ:y  and  resolutiion,  that  they  foroea  their 
way  to  the  camp.  There  they  made  an  attaicAc  upon  the  tents 
of  .a  particular  commander,  and  killed  six  soldiers  on  the 
instant.  He  thus  describes  the  resistless  impetuosity  of  the 
onset. 

Not  with  such  swiftness  does  the  bolt  of  heaven 

Cleave  through  the  air  in  momentary  flighti 

Nor  blazing  comet  urge  its  fierce  career. 

Hastening  along  the  brilliant  fields  above, 
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At  tBose  two' warriors  darted  through  our  troops,        '  .     ' 
Bore  all  resistance  down,  and  stain*d  the  ground 
With  Roman  blood.  ' 

M orandor  and  Xeontius,  for  they  were  the  desperate  Numan- 
tinqs,  hastened  from  tent  to  tent,  till  at  length  they  met  with  a 
small  quantity  of  biscuit,  which  eagerly  seizing,  they  attempted 
to  force  'a  passage  back  to  the  city ;  but  Morander  only  suc- 
ceeded in  the  attempt,  for  Leontius  fell  pierced  by  a  thousand 
swords.  The  scene  is  now  changed  to  the  interior  of  the  city, 
"v^hither  the  darm  has  passed^  and  the  Numan tines  are  also 
sounding  to  arms.  Morander  at  length  enters,  wounded  and 
covered,  with  blood:  on  his  left  arm  he  carries  a4ittle  basket, 
containing  some  biscuit,  likewise  stained  with  blood. 

'*  Morander.  Art  thou  not  coming,  Leontius  ?  How  is  this,  my  dear 
friend  ?  How  is  it  that  I  am  here  without  thee  ?  Speak,  my  firicnd ! 
Didst  thou  remain  behind  ?  O  speak— art  thou  still  behind  ?  Didst  thou 
abandon  me,  or  can  I  have,  abandoned  thee  ?  Is  it  possible  that  from 
thy  wounds  proceeded  the  stains  which  shew  how  dearly  this  bread  was 
purchased?  And  is  it  possible  that  the  wound  which  let  thy  spirit 
loose,  did  not  deprive .  me  too  of  life  ?  O  would  that  cruel  Fate,  in 
consenting  to  my  death,  had  saved  th6e  from  this  misfortune,  and  me 
from  the  greater  misfortune  of  surviving  theel  Thou  hast  proved 
thyself  the  truest 'friend;  my  soul  shall  soon  follow  thee,  to  plead  its 
sad  excuse :  so  soon,  that  death  now  warns  me  of  his  approach,  ere  I 
can  convey  to  my  sweet  Lira  this  morsel  of  bread,  this  bitter  morsel : 
bread  gained  from  the  enemy  ^  but  gained  it  has  not  been ;  say  ratlicr, 
purchased  with  the  t)lood  of  two  ill-fated  friends. 

(Enter  Lira  with  some  apparel,  whicli  she  is  bearing  to 
the  fiames.) 

2Jra,  .Alas !     What  is  this  that  my  eyes  behold ! 

Morander,  What  soon  they  will  behold  no  more ;  so  quickly  are  my 
woes  hastening  towards  their  end.      See,   I  have  fulfilled  my  pro- 
mise, Lira :  I  said  thou  fihouldst  not  perish  for  want  of  food  while  I  had 
life.     Ah !  rather  may  I  now  say  that  thou  hast  food — ^more  food  than, 
thou  requirest,  whiist  I  shall  soon  want  life. 

T^ira,  What  dreadful  words  are  these,  beloved  Morander  ? 

Morander.  Lira,  appease  thy  hunger,  whilst  my  life  ebbs  away.  But 
this  bread,  stained  with  the  bkK>d  which  I  have  shed,  will  be  to  thee, 
my  sweet  girl,  but  a  sad  and  bitter  meal.  See  here  that  which  eighty 
thousand  enemies  strbve  in  vain  to  keep,  and  which  was  gained  by  two 
friends  at  the  expense  of  two  lives  tliey  each  esteemed  the  most !  And 
to  prove  to  thee.  Lady,  that  I  have  merited  thy  love,  know  that  the 
price  of  these  few  crumbs  of  bread  was  the  life  of  him  who  now  is  fast 
departing,  and  that  of  Leontius,  who  is  dead !  Cherish  my  affection 
with  a  fond  return,  for  that  is  the  only  nourishment  on  which  my  soul 
would  feed :  and  since  in  tempest  ana  in  calm  my  love  thou  still  hast 
been,  receive  my  body  now,  as  thou  receivedst  my  soul. 

(Falls  lifeless,  and  Lira  catclies  liim  in  her  arms.) 
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.  Lira.  Morander!  my  sweet  love!  What  aik  thee,  deareafc  ?  Is  th^^ 
noble  spirit  so  soon  cast  down  ?  Oh !  misery  1  My  husband  is  no 
more!  Oh,  last  and  bitterest  of  all  my  woes!  Why  wert  thou«  O 
Morander!  of  such  surpassing  worth;  so  brave  a  lover,  and  a.sqldieB 
so  unfortunate?  Thou  wentest  fbrthy  my  hosbandi  to  preserve  my 
life,  and,  in  preserving  my  life,  aids'!  thou  hast  caused  my  death* 
Bread  watered  with  the  blood,  which  for  my  sake  was  shed,  to  me  thou 
art  not  bread — but  poison.  My  mouth  shall  never  touch  thee,  unless 
it  be  to  kiss  those  stains  with  which  thou'rt  covered.'* 

A  yo&th  then  enters,  who  is  Lira's  brother,  and  to  him  she 
gives  the  bread,  but  he  dies  ere  he  can  raise  it  to  his  lips.  A 
female  tbeii  rushes  in,  followed  by  a  soldier  with  a  drawn  sword 
in  his  hand ;  she  escapes  from  him,  while  Lira  begs  the  soldier  tO' 
plunge  the  sword  into  her  bosom.  He  says,  that  although  the 
Senate  has  decreed  that  all  the  women  shall  be  put  to.death^ 
he  cannot  find  heart  to  take  so  sweet  a  life.  She  begs  him>  theo^ 
tp  assist  her  in  consigning  to  the  grave  the  corpse  of  her  be^ 
trpthed  husband  and  that  of  her  brother,  and  they  both  leave  ihei- 
stage,  bearing  away  the  bodies. 

Scene  the  second  discloses  a  female  **  armed  with  a  shield  on 
her  left  arm  and  a  lance  iu  her  hand/ to  represent  War,  anfd  with 
her  comes  Disease,  leaning  on  a  crutch,  ana  having  her  head  en- 
veloped in  lineh,  tvith  a  siJldw  mask  an:  also.  Hunger  clad  in 
yellow  garments,  and  tcearing  a  sallow  or  livid  mask ;  these  cha- 
riicters  may  be  represented  by  men,  since  they  wear  masks,** 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  translating  all  tl^e  singular 
directions  of  the  author,  as  we  think  these  passages  not  the^least 
worthy  of  notice  in  reviewing  this  ancient  drama,  since  they  are 
characteristic,  in  no  slight  degree,  of  the  state  of  the  Spanish 
stage,  which  was  amongst  the  earliest  formed  of  those  in  Mode^x 
Europe.     Cervantes  boasts,  that  he  was  the  first  who  introduced, 
th^se  allegorical  personages  on  the  stage ;  but  this,  as  the  author' 
of  a  little  "  Essay  on  Spanish  Literature,^'  published  in  London,' 
obserres,  ia  not  quite  correct,  since  they  were  invented  by  the: 
Marquess  de  Villena  in  the  fifteenth  century.    The  scene  between 
War,  Hunger,  and  Famine,  is  dull  enough,  and  merely  throws 
into  description  the  incidents  which  we  find  represented  in  the 
other  scenes.     In  the  third  scene ^Tlieogenes  makes  his  appear-' 
ance  with  his  wife,  two  sons  and  daughter.     He  observes  that  he 
was  the  first  to   propose  in  the  Numantian  Senate   that  they 
should  piit  to  death  their  wives  and  children  to  prevent  them 
firom  becoming  slaves  to  the  enemy,  and  that  he  will  not  be  the 
last  to  yield  obedience  to  his  own  enactment.     His  consort  ex- 
jnresses  her  resignation  to  his  will,  but  begs  that  she  may  die  in 
the  temple  of  Diana.    They  leave  the  stage,  and  two  youths, 
named  Viriatus  and  Servius,  enter  in  haste.    The  former  says, 
they  are  pursued,  a  thousand  swords  are  turned  against  their 
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liirea,  and  that  he  will  conceal  hhnself  in  »  tower  belonging  io 
his  father.  He  departs  with  Aat  intent,  but  Servius  decbres  he 
is  so  feeble  that  he  cannot. follow  htm;  di6  latter  rams  off,  how- 
ever»  on  seeing  Theogenes  eelten-  l^ogenes  mshes  in  with 
bloody  hands,  ^m1  a  drawn  sword  in  eaeh.  He  avows'  that  they 
are  stained  with  his  children's  blood,  and  entreats  the  Numan- 
tines  to  kill  him.  One,  in  )>articuki*,  he  calls  upon  to  take  up  a 
sword  and  confront  him,  that  they  may  eac^  occasion  the  other's 
death,  to  which  his  antagonist  agrees,  and  they  repair  to  the 
funeral  pyre,  on  which  the  sunrivor  is  to  cast  the  dead  body  of 
his  adversary^  The  fourth  scene  discovers  Scipio,  Quintus 
Fabius,  and  Caius  Marius,  sunrounided  by  sone  Roman  soK 
diersb  Scipio  remarks  that  all  is  a  dead  silence  in  Numaritta; 
HO  sentinels  on  the  walls,  and  none  of  the  accustomed  signals 
visible.  These  indications  lead  him  to  suspect  the  facrt  that  the 
Numantines  have  laid  violent  hands  on  themselves.  Caius  Ma- 
rius offers  to  scale  the  wall  and  discover  the  trulii ;  to  which 
Scipio  consenting,  the  scaling4adder  is  affixed,  and  he  ascends. 

Scipio.  Raise  your  knee  higher,  Marius,  higher  still, 
Cover  your  body  and  protect  your  head : 
Courage !  you  now  have  reacb'd  the  top, 
What  do  you  see  ? 

Caius  Marius,  Ye  mighty  gods !  what  a  sad  sight  is  this! 

Jugurtha.  What. is  it  then  that  moires  you  thus? 

Caius  Marius,  I  see  one  large  red  lake  of  blood,  and  thousand 
corpses 
Lifeless  and  covering  all  Nuniantia*8  streets. 

Scipio.  Is  there  not  one  alive  ? 

Caius  Marius.  Not  one,  1  think ;  at  least,  I  do  not  mark 
One  living  soul  where'er  I  stretch  my  sight. 

Scipio  commands  him  to  leap  within  the  city,  and  offers  to 
follow,  but  Jugurtha  dissuades  and  induces  him  to  awsit  the  re^ 
turn  of  himself  and  Caius  Marius.  Marius  returns,  and  relates 
that  the  city  is  reeking  with  blood,  and  filled  with  dead  bodies ; 
in  the  great  square  there  is  an  immense  fire,  fed  with  spoils  and 
human  offerings.  When  he  reached  that  spot,  he  says,  Theo*- 
genes  was  just  on  the  point  of  throwing  himself  into  the  flames, 
and,  as  he  fell,  he  uttered  these  words — 

O  glorious  Fame, 
Here  is  enough  to  fill  thine  eyes  and  tongues 
In  this  great  deed  tbat  calls  for  thy  announcement  f 
Beliold  our  flowers  and  fruits  to  weeds  converted ! 
Approach,  ye  Romans,  snatch  your  spoils  from  fire. 

Caius  Marius  adds,  that  he  traversed  the  whole  city,  and  could 
not  find  a  single  person  living  to  explain  to  him  the  cause  of 
what  he  beheld.  Jug;urtha  now  leaps  from  the  city  wall,  and 
declares  that  a  youth  is  still  living  wno  has  shut  himself  up  in  a 
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Umeti  Scipio  obe^rres^  thftt  one  capture  ib  enough  to  obfCain 
him  a  triumph^  and  exhorts  ;hia  soldiers  to  use  every  means  to 
^et  that  youth  into  their  power.  Viriatus^  for  he  is  the  youth 
in  queationy  then  appofuis  upon  the  tOKHec,  and  proclaims  mat  he 
holds  the  keys  of  the  city  m  his  possession^  eeipio  offers  him 
mercy  if  he  iviU  deliver  them  ap;  but  Viristus  sayfil,  that  his 
clemency  isomes  too  late^  for  nobody  is  left  to  experience  it) 
he  vows  that  he  will  «ziecnte  on  his  own  peisoh  thig  decree  of  the 
Numantian  Senate.  Scipio  offers  him  libertVi  rich  jewels,  and 
presents  of  every  kind,  if  he  will  yield  himself  prisoner.  It  is  all, 
nowever,  in  vam ;  for^  after  uttering  a  spirited  reply,  of  which 
the  following  vevses  form  the  commencement,  Viriatus  leaps  from 
the  tower. 

All  the  revenge  of  all  who  now  lie  dead 
Within  these  walls,  just  crumbling  into  dust — 
All  their  just  hatred,  and  their  fair  complaints 
For  treaties  broke,  and  liberty  infHnged— & 
Each  other  cause  of  vengeance  unexpresa'd-^ 
Now  join  and  center  in  this  single  breast; 
Numantia's  wrongs  are  mine-— her  couragei  too ; 
Think,  then,  how  vain  the  hope  to  conquer  me. 

Scipio  generously  avows  his  admiration  of  the  desperate  effort 
of  heroism  which  has  closed  the  war;  and^  Fame  entering, 
sounds  her  trumpet,  and  pronounces  a  funeral  oration  over  the 
ashes  of  Numantia,  declaring  that  she  will  spread  her  renown*^ 

From  Bactrus,  even  to  Thule  and  the  Poles. 

Our  readers  will  probably  be  disposed  to  reproach  us  with 
havingpresented  to tibem  a  mc-simile  of  the  Yorkshire  Tragedy, 
or  of  Tom  Thumb :  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  we  are  far 
from  intending  to  cite  this  play  of  Cervantes  as  a  model  for  dra- 
matic composition.  We  bring  it  forward,  partly  as  a  specimen 
of  the  state  of  dramatic  literature  in  Europe  in  the  sixteenth 
and  beginnii^  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  partly  becfause, 
leaving  out  oF  the  (juestion  particular  instances  of  extravagance 
and  absurdity,  which  every  eye  will  detect,  we  consider  that  it 
displays  many  indications  of  talent.  If  its  incantations,  wild  as 
they  are,  be  compared  with  the  miserable  conjurations  in  the 
Faustus  of  Marlowe,  a  contemporary  production  (and  the  pro- 
duction, too,  of  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  genius),  it  will  be 
seen  that  Cervantes  has  greatly  the  advantage,  as  respects  the 
dignity  of  his  spells,  and  Uie  important  occasion  that  calls  them 
into  action.  We  do  not  see  how  any  critic  of  our  own  nation, 
on  whose  stage  the  charms  of  the  Weird  Sisters,  and  the  awful 
questioning  of  the  armed  head  in  Macbeth,  are  witnessed,  can 
find  fault  with  the  introduction  of  magic  in  Numantia.  The 
horrible  delineations  of  suffering  by  famine  are  less  defensible. 
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;Biitft  takitig  the  play  all  in  alU  it  bas/tiie  merit  of  exdititig  4itix)n<r 
seaeation ;  and,  in  this  age,  it  will  probably  be  seldom  perused 
^without  suggesting!  ^a^fecoU^tion  of  .^he  SHrrenderof  Par^ ;  at 
.wfaichit  is  said,  that  erery  individual  jn  the  little  Hand  of  heroes 
fitbod.  before  the  door  of  his  habitation  wi^.a  dra\vn  sWord  in 
his  hfoid^;  ready  to  sacrifice  t^^e  whole  of  his 'family  oil  the  tiT&t 

Sipteax90ce,o£  the  eneaiy^  having  pr/e.viousl^  fornied  a  pile  of 
eiraxOBt  valuable  .eflS^cis,s  aiid  set  it  on  fire/  that  thieir  captors 
miffht  fittdionly  a  ruin.    .  '       -,    i    >.  .  . 

,  ..If  the^lranm,^  of  which  we  have  just  attempted  to  trace  a 
fed)le  ojutline,  was  adspted«  to  rouse  the  pix>udeist  feelings  of 
^tiiotism  in  die  breasts  of  a  Spanish  audience^  by  referring  to  an 
incident  which  reflected  such  splendour  on  the  annalsof  Iberia*, 
but  which  had  long*  since  becoxne  a  subject  of  history,  the  play 
to  which  we  are  noyvjabout  to  adyert^  vjas  nq  less  calculated  to 
excite  their  sympathy,,  to  provoke  their  pride^  and  tok stimulate 
their  sense  oi  national  honoi^',  by  presentifis  Xo'  them  a  story, 
not  of  past,  but  of  present. existence;  ja  etenes  of  delineations 
drawn  from  nature,  exhibiting  such  a  masd  of  sXifferihg,  and 
that  too  thfe^  suffering*  of  their  fellbw-citizens.  as  must  have 
tinged  with  the  blush  of  shamie  itit  cheek  of  tne  pfoud  Casti- 
liap,  who  shed  his  heart's  blood  in  vain  endeavours  to  subjjagate 
fs^  world,  and  yet  tolerated  the  danyoutragesx^f  pirates  and  bar^ 
banana  lOn  th^  shores  of  his  native  plains,  "and  on  the  individual 
liberty  of  his  countrymen.  *  It  was,  an  impressive  lessonV  takett 
from  the  romance  of  real  life:  the  author  described  scenes  in 
which  he  had  ac£ed  a  part ;  his  materials  were  facts,  not  fiction ; 
lia  wad  an  historian,  rather  than  a  dmmatlsti'  Connected'  as 
.theSQ  facta  are  with  an  important  period  of  Cervantes* life,-  it  is 
desirable  that  the  reader  should  be  informed  how  far  the  author 
of  the  *'  Usage  of  Algiers,"  and  ihe  novel  of  the  "Captive,**  is  the 
hero  of  his  own  tale.  It  is  related  by  all  Ae  biographers  of 
dervantes,  that,  embarking  in  the  year  1676  at  li'aples,  where  hh 
had  been  some!  time  stationed  on  the  milit&fy  &etti6e  of 'Philip 
IL,  and  purposing  to  return  to  Spain,  he  was  captured  by  ^  Bar- 
bary  corsair,  and  carrie^iiito  Algiers,  where  he  remained  in  slavery 
for  the  space  of  nearly  six  years.  His  master,  whose  name  was 
Amaute  Mami,  was  an  Albanian  renegade,  and  treated  his  slaves 
wth  a  degree  of  cruelty  that  was  even  proverbial  in  a  land  of 
task'^roasters.  Far.from  sinking  beneath  the  hardships  of  his  lot, 
the  spirit  of  Cervantes-  rclse  above  them ;  andhe'tenturexl  such 
risks  m  attempting  to  ;Vegaih'hf$'libettJr,  '^i  i^etider^d  it  probable 
that,  to  use  his  own-words,,  "those  people  would  not  soon  forget 
him."  His  concealment,  with  fifteen  othefv,  in  a  eave,  and  their 
recapture  through  the  trea<5hery  Of  one'  of  tlieir  associates,  are  to 
be  found  in  every  memoir  of  the  life  of  our  author.  But  the 
boldest  of  his  projects  was-  a  scheme  which  he  -had  planned  for  a 
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general  rising  of  the  Christians,  to  seize  upon  the  town,  and 
sweep  those  pirates  from  the  face  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Azan,  King  or  Dey  of  Algiers,  was  so  struck  by  the  temerity 
of  his  exploits^  and  so  alarmed  for  their  issue,  that,  to  put  an  end 
to  them,  he  actiially  adopted  the  expedient  of  purchasing  the  re- 
fractory slave  himself,  and  kept  him  strictly  fettered  and  confined. 
Father  Haedo,  in  his  Topography  of  Algiers,  states,  that  Azan 
''  used  to  say,  that,  as  long  as  ne  held  that  lame  Spaniard  secure, 
he  considered  that  his  Christians,  his  ships,  and  the  whole  city 
were  in  safety :"  nevertheless,  such  was  the  secret  admiration 
which  the  unusual  heroism  of  Cervantes  awakened  in  the  breast 
of  this  barbarian,  that  "  he  never  ordered  him  once  to  be  chas- 
tised, nor  chid  him  with  one  hasty  word."  ♦  He  was  ransomed, 
and  returned  to  Madrid,  as  stated  in  our  former  number,  in  the 
commencement  of  1581.  It  would  have  been  surprising,  indeed, 
if  the  achiever  of  exploits  so  novel  and  so  chivalrous,  himself  a 
novelist,  and,  if  not  a  chronicler,  at  least  a  friendly  parodist  of 
chivalry,  had  not^  when  like  his  great  parallel  he  had  recourse, 
for  the  mean^  of  subsistence*  to  the  hand  which  contained  the 
pent,  intermingled  with  the  incidents  of  imagination,  events 
which  shamed  the  former  by  the  boldness  of  flieir  reaHty.  We 
accordingly  find  that  he  dwells  on  these  events  with  fond  recol- 
lection, m  Tiis  novels  of  "  The  Captive  *'  and  ''  ThB  Generous 
Lover  ;**  and,  interwoven  with  the  scenes  of  which  we  are  about 
to  give  a  brief  abstract,  he  doubtless  hoped  that  the  spectacle  of 
the  wrongs,  which,  himself  and  his  fellows  endured^  and  which 
many  more  were  then  enduring,  would  raise  the  cry  of  retribu- 
tion, and  arm,  as  it  were,  another  crusade  against  the  power  of 
the  Infidel. 

The  dramatis  personse  in  "  The  Usage  of  Algiers^J  may  b6 
thus  enumerated : — 

Christian  Captivxs.  Moors. 

Males,  Males, 

Aurelio.  Asan,  King  of  Algiers. 

Sebastian.  Izuf,  a  Renegade. 

Saavedra.  Bayran. 

•    •  the  Ctpdve's  Tile,  Don  Quixote^  Part  I,  Chap,  40. 

t  Niitridk  mm  Mfixipre  a  espada,  e  nV>utn  a  penna.^ — Camoes.  0$  tusiadas  Cant9  J, 
Thii  hand  the  iword  sdll  grsaped,-  that  held  the  pen. 
'  X  Mr.  Sisraondi  translates  the  title  of  this  play  <*  La  Vie  ou  la  Condition  d'Aiaer." 
We  rather  prefer  the  above  at  a  more  literal  interpretation,  meaning,  we  apprehend,  by 
an  tlUprii,  **  The  Uattge  (or'TieacnsAt  of  the  Captives)  of  Algiers  ;'^at  least  the  term  ik 
CO  Applied  tfaioiaghout  cheplay 

Dwra  esclavitud  amarga 

ft 

ZWato^itieromtiatable^ — Actl.Scti. 
fAn4  again».at  the  0Qa4lusi9n» 

este  trasuf^to 
De  la  vida  de  Argel  y  Tratoff0. 

VOL.    I.    NO.  II.  if 
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Pedro  Alvarez.      .  Mopr,  not  n^pned. 

'      Francisco,'  a  youthV  Aydar,  a  merchant. 

Juan,  a  boy.   '     '   '     '-'•"'     Merchant,  riot  named. 

?**^^if''  l<tf  Frafticisty^itodJiterii  -  "•       •     '    '•  '     ' 

MotherJ.     ,      .-  ,   .i       .:    •■  .'.>•     -  '•-    /!••  •*'  •.     <     .*  '-    ' 
Captive,  not  named..       _,     ,,   ^^  \^,  j^...  ,,  ,  .,^..  ,..^  .  _  ,.     ^,. 
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Allegorical  Perspnages.      ,  .   j    i 

.,   '    ,  .    .      '  .  •    Necessity,     ...    -'     ,    ;    .«...,«.► 

Opportunity.  .     „> 

-•''■'  A  Lion."  ,   I   !  •  •    •  '.. 

The  jpiece  embraces  many  incidents,  but  t^ip,  <Ajifif.iutflT^t 
turns  upon  the  persecutions  experienced  hy  Aureljip  ^wd  Silvia, 
a  young  married  couple^  who  have  been  captureji  by  tix,e  .Moors, 
on  ai  voyage  from' Spain  to  Milan.    iT^e  histpry  of  their  captivity 
is  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Ricardo  and  Leomsa.io  ''  The  d^^ 
rous  lover,*'  whicK  we  shall  by-^d-by  have  .oc.C£^«iou  to  refer  to» 
Silvia  becomes  a^i  object  of  passionate  Ibye  toHi^j:  inast^r]^  Izuf} 
and  Aurelio  is  importuned  by  the  soIicil^tioDS  of  Kis  nustras^ 
Fatima.    They  meet  at  the  house  of  Izuf,  arid,  discovering  tliat 
e^ush  i»  employed  to  sadaoe  the  oiber,  liiey  nmtually  agree  to 
practise  deception,  by  encouraging  frise  hopeis  in  their  adorers, 
and  thus  to  gain  time -trU  th^  «&ti  Mgdtiat^  their  ransom.     In 
the  interim,  Fatima,  the  eo^ndarrte  orZara,  Who  has  witnessed 
the  obsttHate  refiisttls  of  Aurdio,  has  rbcoilrse  to  ma^c,  which 
Cervantes  supposes  the  Moors  to  have  learnt  from  2oroaster,  in 
order  to  win  nira  to  the  will  of  her  mistress.     By  that. /strange 
mixture  of  different  creeds.  Which,  we  have  seen  displayed  in 
"  Numantia,''  she  raises  by  her  spells  one  of  the  Forie^  through 
whom  it  is  revealed  to  her  tb^t  witchcraft  has  Dp  powier  over 
Christians,  who  can  oply  be  ^e^i^^  by  Nec^B9si]|ty..and  Oppor- 
tunilYt .  Xb^^<thieA»li^;Uiv9](^  Ibut  thmj;,aUuBeiMBCs  are  exer- 
cised in  vain  upon  the  virtue  of  Aurelio.    Azan,  King  of  Algiers, 
having  conceived  some  cause  of.  offence  agf^inst  tzui,  ultiinately 
causes  him  to  bring  lug  captiVeft  into  the  ro^.- presence,  ana 
then  compels  him  to  digpo8«i  of  them  to  ffimi  offeiting  at  Ihe 
Mone  time  to  release  them  h\>ih,  if  Aurelio  will  bind  himself,  by 
oath,  to  repay  him  the  i^odecate  profit  eictrU  per  cent,  on  his  ar- 
rival in  Spain.    Itnf-B  remonBtranees  are  imelesft,  atid  Atfrelio 
hits  joyfully  acceded  to  the  proposal,  when  a  captive  enters  with 
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the  iatellieence  tjiat  two  Brethren  of  the  Holy  Tnmty*  have 
just  arrived  witH  a  suili  q£  money  to  be  appliea  to  purposes  of 
redemptioD.  '  This*  is  the'  general  outline  of  the  main  plot ;  but, 
as  the  ujnity  of  action,  is  po  more  observed  than  the  unities  of 
time  and  place,  the  play  embraces  several  detached  occurrences. 
In  the  first  act,  there  is  a  long  d^dripition^  by  Sebastian,  of  an 
event  which  actually  took  place  at  Alters,  and  which  was 
nothing  Jess  than  the  sacrifice  of  Miguel  oe  Aranda,  a  Valentian 
knight  of  the  order  of  Montesa,  wno  was  burnt  alive  by  the 
Moors,  in  retaliation  for  a  similar  punishment  inflicted  by  the 
Inquisition  on  a  reoegad^  of  Sargel,  formerly  of  Arragon,  who 
fell  into  their  hands.  The  adventure  of  Pedro  Alvarez  forms 
another  episode.  He  communicates,  early  in  the  fourth  act,  to 
his  fellow  captive,  Saavedra;  a  plan  that  he  has  formed  for 
escaping  by  the  sea-coast  to  Orah  ;  and  declares  that  he  has  pro- 
vided himself  with  ten  pounds  of  biscuit  and  meal  cake,  and  also' 
procured  three  pair  of  shoes  for  the  journey.  The  same  act, 
after  a  chan^  of  scene,  discovers  him  in  the  desert,  with  }iis 
clothes  tonioy  briars,  his  shoes  worn,  his  courage  failing,  and 
biS' length  nearly  exhausted  by  hunger.  He  oflters  up  ai  prayer 
to  our  lAdy  of  Mbnserat,  and  a  lion  appears  to  guide  and  pro- 
tect him  on  his  way,  Ajnother  episode  is  that  of  the  Fatner, 
Mother,  and  their  two  Sons.  They^  are  first  exhibited  in  the 
slave-market ;  and  the  Crier  proclaiming  a  public  sale,  a  scene 
takes  place,  from  which,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  piece,  we 
will  attempt  to  trahslat^  a  passage  : — 

.  iVtwcriCQ^irT^  his  father)  Since  aur  hard  fifte  hat*  doomed  us 

t^us  to- piMii» 
XiQt  a>e  at  least  •befMC  •  wa^  1^^  lA  my  wpfii, 
Vour^  fatherly  dixeccioa  ai^  cpmsumdsk      . 

Father*  My  son*  I  hav/8  but  one  eoHimaad  logive  thee: 
,  Live  a  good  and  iaithful  Christian 

Mother.  Then  let  nie  sp^ak.     I  charge  th^^^let  not  tiireatti» 
Bribes,  nor  allurements  of  enticing  pleasure. 
Nor  scourge,  nor  blow,  nor  cunqing  artificei 
'Nor  any  treasure,  which  this  earth  contains, 
Draw  thee,  a  renegade  from  Christian  faith, 
To  yidd  thyself  a  convert  to  these  Moors. 

Frtmcuco.  Mother,  if  my  weak  powers  their  purpose  hold, 


*  These  two  holy  friirs  aren^t  fictitious  characters;  they  were  Father  Gil  and  Father 
Antonio  M  te  Vdta,  toivfiom  Oerwmm  hitnMlf  waslmkbaed  for  hir redemption  from 
alawiy^  by  flMUM  of  the  ftindt  dppoelird  In  tlieirhsn^a  by  tiit  neither  and  sUter,  with 
the  aibition  of  a.  sum  of  money  wbiqh  Father  GiJ,  who  is  eulo^xed  by  name  in  the 
(rtay,  had  the  gtncrostty  to  botrow  m  order  to  complete  the  ransom.  This  appears  from 
seme  very  cnrioiie  doifitiJ^<^  which  were  discovered  and  extraeted  fromihe  Aichtteft  of 
Rcdcfostion,  {B  tfa|,(^jip{$|it  6f  the  H^ff  .Ttimcy  «|  Ma4riri»  through  the  xeal  and  per- 
severance of  Eton  ▼  yamte  de  los  Hios,  whp  wrote  tbe.LVfe  of.  Cervantes  pirfiaed  to«hs 
tditton  b^hls  Doh  iluixbte,  published* by  the  lloyal  Spanish  Aeaaemy« 
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And  heavenly,  aid  ^^  (tddedi  'twifl  be  seen     '  ' 

That  threats  are  futilq,  and  that  bribes  wili  fail'        '     ., 

To  shake  the  faith,, in  whic^  my  ^oul  delights. 

Crier,  A  pretty,  obstinate  young  Christian  thisi 
Now,  1 11 1)Q  bound  that  we  shall  find  a  way  , 

To  make  him  raise  his  hand  and  jpoint'  nis  nnger.*' 
'   '  *'    These  Christian  youths  ai^e  very  coy  %t  fitst  { 
But  tvhen'the  fit  is  ov^r,  they  turA  ^foore, 
'     '    Arid  Iceep  crut  creed  much  better  tlian  the  old  ones.    Jornada  2, 

.  FraiiLciscQ^  how^yer,  continues  finja  -,  but  the  Crier's  prediction 
VI  fulfiUpd  a^regfur^g  th^  other  boy.(Juaoico^  literally  Johnny), 
Yf^Q  ne-fippefLTs,  in  the  fifth  act,  metapiorphosed  into  a  complete 
llJahomet^nt,, 

.'  W;itn  one  ^ore  passiage  we  will  close  pur  e!tti:act8.  It  is  from 
th^  sceijiie  whereip.  Aurelio  ji3  tempted  by  Necessity  and  Oppor* 
^uiMjty.  Th/^fe  is  something  grand  in  the  conception,  wild  and 
ei^tf^yf^g^t.sta  it  i^  considered  with  a  view  to  theatrical  repre- 
iejf\t^QJIi,  wl^ich  emb9dies  an  imn^aterial  agency,  visible  to  the 
ai^4i^^p^  ^^^  invisil^le  to  the  person  acted  upon,  and  appearing 
tp  pron^pjb  ^e  suggestions  thaj  rise  uncalled  for — thdse  syggesr 
tioiii^.of  evil,  which  "  into  the  mind  of  nwtn  will  come  and  go," 
like  th^  dr^avis  of  Banquo, 

'     '  "  Cursed  thoughts  that  Nature 

Gives  way  to  in  repose  !*' 

The  phantoms  have  departed,  and  Aurelio  thus  soliloquizes : 

Aurelio  (solus).  Aurelio,  whither  strayest  thou  ?  Where  bend 
Thy  wandering  steps  their  course  ?     What  hand  conducts  thee  ? 
Wouldst  thou  indulge  thy  mad  and  ^d*  desh-es, 
And  cast  aside  the  rear  of  God 'for  e'vei*? 
Can  light  and  easy  opportunity  -  -  '         •  .       .  • 

So  far  provoke  thy  soul  to  jjnilty  pleasure, 
That  thou  wouldst  trample  viTtu*  down  at  once,     • 
And  yi€4d'thy^^Ap¥ey  to  wttntoniote  ? 
Is  this  the  ^te^tedf  thought^  is  dus 
The  firm  intent;  wlrieh  thov  didst' vow  ta  keep» 
That  no  of&aoe  to  Gbd;  should  stain  thy  path, 
Though  tortured  rdtk'd  the  remnant  of  thy  days  ? 
So  800B  hast  thou  offendeid,  to  the  winfls. 
Released  the  anticipations  of  a  lawful  possion, 
.     .  . .  And  Jtakfin  to  thy  memory  instead 
^         ,Thou^ts.vain»  dishonest,. light  and  infamous  f 
Begone,  ye  base  suggestions,  far  away 
Each  wish  impure  of  evil!  Ifet'the  hand 

■  — • -11  -i_ii  -  ■""      —  I —  ~ 

•  The  action  with  which  thq  Mahometans  accompany  their  profession  of  fclth : 
**  There  is  but  one  God,  and  lif ahoihct  is  his  prophet."  Porlfiis  n«e,'  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Bditor  pf  thfo  plaV  in  the  cotrect  knd  neatlj  printed  ^  T^tfo  £s|nfioi/'  pablished 
by  Meisn.  Boosey  and  90ns. 
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Of  chaste  and  blameless  love  destroy  the  web, 
Whidi  the  seducer  strives  to  wind  aroiihd  thee. 
The  faith  which  I  profess,  that  faith  I  '11  follow ; 
And,  though  it  lead  .to  dark  extremity. 
Nor  gifl,  nor  promisci  artifice,  nor  guile» 
Shall  mak^  x:^  swerve  one  instanX  from  my  Ood. 

Such  are  the  tw^playa  of  Cenrantea.  They  were  written  ere 
the  dramatic  muses  nao!  'Sfaaken  off  their,  long  alumber.i  They 
are  literary  ewrioaitieB,  and;  as  siich  only»  we  pcesant  them  to  our 
feadeiBr  In  the.  passages  we  hare  translated,  we  bare  sacrificed 
ef ery  attempt  at  poetiy,  and  have  only  aimed  to  give  the  sense 
in  a  version  as  literal  as  the  rhythm  would  permit :  were  we 
indeed  equal  to  the  task  of  perfect  tralnslation^  we  should  despair 
of  trajdsferring  to  English  blank  verse  the  happy  simplicity  of  the 
Spanish  redondUIas,  We  should  be  glad  to  tread  still  faither 
within  the  pleasing  precincts  of  the  Spanish  drama ;  but  in  onr 
next  we  must  proceed  to  notice  other  productions  of  the  author 
of  Don  Quixote>  in  that  style  of  composition  wherein  he  has  feW, 
if  any  competitors ;  and  which  the  English  public,  who  have  suc- 
cessively patronised  the  translations  of  that  most  popular  npVel 
by  Motteux,  by  Jarvis,  and  by  Smollet,  and  rejmblications  of 
them  in  every  form,  from  the  splendidly  embdlished  quarto- to 
the  humble  dnodecnno,  have  hitherto  suffered  to  lie  in  negledt, 
and  almost  obhvion.  M. 


I 

4 

ON    THB    CONFESSION    OP    lONOKANCB. 

•    "  Whobvbb  would  be  cured  of  ignorance,'*  says  Montaigne^ 
''  must  confess  iV    If  every  one  were;  to,  act  on  the  Seigneur's 
recommendation,  what  a  strange,  revelation  pf  ignorance  would 
there  be!     In  iustica»  however, ^,tiO  this  mo^t  pandid  of  all 
philosophers,  woo  has  strapped  his  h^art  naked  .with  his  own 
nands,  and  presented  tt  witboui  aii)r  oQveivig^  either  of  shame  or 
falsehood,  to  the  gaae  of  aU-posteiity^  H  should  be  remembered 
that  he  has,  with' the  etricrtest  impartiality^  declared  his  own 
deiiciencieB  in  knbwledge.     **  Oreatabtise  in  the  world  is  begot," 
says  he,  ''  or,  to  speak  more  boldly,  M  the  abuses  in  the  world 
are  begot,  by  our  being  taught  to  be  afraid  of  professing  our 
ignorance."    Accordiil^ly,'he  tells  us  "tiiat  people,  who  hear  him 
declare  his  ignorance  in  husbandry,  whisper  in  his  ear  that  it  is 
disdain,  and  that  he  only  neglects,  fo  know  the  instruments  of 
husbandry,  its  season  and  cpfDer^-^how  they  dres^  his  vines — ^the 
names  and  forms  of  herbs  and  fruits^ — ^how  meat  is  dressed-^the 
names  and  prices  of  the  stuffs  he  wears — because  he  has  set  his 
heart  on  higher  knowledge.    ".They  kill  me/'  sayn.  the  philo^ 
sopher,  '*in  saying  so.    This  is  folly,  mid  rather  brutisn^^as 
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than*  glcny  3^1  Iwd  imfluor  te  i«jgD<td  hof«WMk  thte  a*  g<K>d  Idgi^ 
eiHii/^    Scfigneiir  Mitthasl  caB^^<>^^  tlw^  cotffe^ions, 

but' how  few  am'tfaet^'aittonllg  Uid' e«)mn»dti  hetd  €hat ean  dp^k 
such  tilths 'vritiiOYt  ^jtv^r^x^t  t^U*  re|iuUttioti<J-atid  o«ight  they 
to  do  thin  t    Nay^Mro«ild>itei^i{t)i^'09(^fen  ♦  r 

That '  ode  of  Apacreon,  piinnM  d^r Jbe«  the  at«A>^es  which 
Mtttr«  haff.oittiCBvred -am!  difibr^iM  aliwbali^/  ti%ht  fa^  Weli  applied 
totfaeipr^ttentttiib^eMf  >lmd'  it itnight'd^^shoivifti^holr'thfe  Various 
i»iM!i^]<>f  *kttO(iitledM<aref  cOnAaed  ioi>'^^^  ibdi?idaal^  or 
iciaiwed  <tf nub/  'A  DiiHue;  foriiistMi4e^tf'h^  Wei«<oo^slUtMI  bti^a 
flioim'of  Ifl^;*  inlght  very  wall  aii8iw«r<diat  hifihti^wMthiii^  about 
iitt  naitter  ^' and  0ie  lawyer  in  ht6  tufti^  }f  qtt«6tt^ed  in  dmnity, 
iiii^>^^ii^rftUy  Teplr^  w'^  toxk  mmk  tmm;  th^t <h4  Wb  ifv^hoUy 
ignorant  tMX' the  iftt9b|eot;  ^od^this  waitt'Of^mfi^rtiiatfdii'^to^e^r* 
taiuly  be  acknowledged  without  ttuy  feeling>'eir  i»httine. '  Th^ 
question,  therefore^  which. 8ijr  Tl|0«ms  More,  when  abroad, 
.  undertook  to  argue  agfaipstaU,  .tilae  (doctofs -(and  ieabmed  men 
of  Italy,  "  Anne  espmai  ^cormoat  cqpt^  m  vetiiO'  mamo  'sir^  irre-' 
pUgibUia,^*  that  is^  to  wjrv '  ^'^nekher  rfa^a8<s -of  the  plough 
taken  in  mthemam  are  irrop)eviBable^^^^^-<wae%6t  a  (sit  one»  be-t 
cause  no  one  couldtft^^  it  but  a  lawy^er,  asid  hcf  too  an  English 
lawyer.  In  fact,«  he  might  ai^  wilt  nave  pro|»otmd^  that  veiy 
#lNrt;rtiee'8bdrphtteso]ilikalt  query  ^^}Ame  ckpuera  bcnAi(iak$n^ 
vacua  poisit'.  cgm^derS  stotmcbia  ■  mteniiafies  f^  *  Bui  when  I  enquiry 
from  a  ^dirinei^  i^ether<  Ii  ought 'rather  toitedl  a  lie  6r  oonmvit  a 
Ihelk;-  or  fiio]ii<a;gcMi)enia]i^  «ithe:ldnff  rofae^  vdi^tr  I  am  most 
jmvUf  jreUted  to  m^  paternal  grand&thec  or  •  my  matrirtial  grand<c 
Boother^  I  exfttcit  to  receive  an  answer  ^  and  if  euher  the  former  or 
the  latter  is  unable  to  give  me  •cne^l  cotmderihim  :asi  ignorant 
of  what  At  Is  hifi  dut$^  to  knowi  indif  «Iie:i3cruphaiiot  I»>c4mfes8 
his  ioMrence,  it  say  h^i»ahfi'dByoid  d£  shames  >  nEhevea^raioett 
iaintdegreeof  knowledge,  whidi'ihnii>tiie^idiiilyoccupa(ii<rn»  6f 
lii^i  and  from  anintercottrteWith  &e  ws^/ it<is  ^boit  mp^r 
eible,  that  we  should  not  attain  rsuehds/  tl»  ktvowUdge^f  c«m«> 
ttion  suhetances  tod  the  general  op^rutioiisicf  inaturci;  yet'  Mon«^ 
taign^,  it  deems^-  waS'  iguoraptt  of  asaiy  of /diesd  ^tbingsj  You  see 
thi&ignoiaame  in:obil«env  and'  it -sometimieBt  happens-  th«l' they 
do  not  lose 'it  when  of-a  larger  Hgrdwthi.'  Vln»'ieon(ittued''i0m>- 
ranee  proceeds  from  different  isattses;: Bdni6tiBta»<- and* pernaps 
frequently^  it  is?  merely  the  efiat3tHv£  didLipeeceprtion  and^elow 
observation ;  sometimes  itt  proceeds  Aoth:  tM:)want<  of  ptV>per  op*- 
portunities  of  inlproTOmentv  iand  o«)cdsidhaIty.:it  »' tW  conseh 
duence  of  the  mindbeiag  toO'efivefaffiirely  (deif  oted  to  out  pttusoit, 
Aa  occupation^  which Ueceseaarilydireotsvll the  rats  oftheintel^r 
lect  to  one  centre,  musi  pi-efent  ithem  fronl  bongotfiuaed  ever  a 
moft  extensive  field  ;•  aara,  in  this  view^  liielieTe  all  profesaioiis, 
fitricUy  pursued,  tend  to  inoapaoitate  the  mi|idlrDm' higher  an4 
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.y^tfxieH«^L]|d(an^uteiMOitR&«y)i^f  tjbMmipi«f«iiBi<mi  and  titojrf  cmi- 

examimne  every  pait,liwli(eiLtbey<ahotfdbK)irttei^^  to^#rciKl; 
.wl^.p  t&<j&Q^iiHki  wjllibold  Wit<miinQae(ftosHi(m|oiaran  its 

J^bH:  /tQfttbei^miiMLd<A(iix]|»h  iiiii<>(  i^fideroiedtto  mtfi^cpitiQri 

ii9<d^f4ii9^fi»i!omte  pii^v^titwiUieoiftboorbiChe^  whcteiiil^tt^ctj^ 

i^^l^mmt  [attMlii^ooCif  Ufcwfan  iabfioliite.t^Mpte;  AYhoiteA  Wf 
{iftiii^  JbioN^£d¥idNwei9«mg  uMk  fert^eraaoe  toi  tbe^Mx 

Q^4a^^iaffa$)  .mitAo  ithiAi0tudjr rotate^  jm^^^c^i^isl*^  ^>^<^^ 

ri*;..>-f^.   /i'-r//    ,^)!-..l/    <.i^f  jf  kaV^^iai^  ^ffl,  it^Is'*^  '•'    -noft^.^M 

.^ji>oJ<-r '->Atf  BvrQ)»e^Altia|.*dd^iAiika  tiQ^    o)  hi    ti.ri}    '  ,v^k\u\i >:-''•«( 
•1.1     ,'n(,fti|fciicijJto«ii«a-alii-tbt«ewM<^^  fif  i^j^^i' ' 

V>/   ti:ii/^1WK^«wJ^.fifP»^M^JF»*»M.fl^      :-l  .1  fit   ni      tv/v,..i 

tpoftiA  sloMAt/aUbtfie  tti€Kl6m\faBiigtngeB^of<Bti]ta^;  ahd  i«^  bA6 
•o^drad^aU  his  kutsrirlcdg^itnf^ihis  iMvnl  imdssiMed  exertioiitf,  ili 
«f»>idieiiQid[  ofidQiiim<^inD0e'1nalljbK)  vittidkMBtalit^  HJ^k 
liNmkghf^iiiiaU^r  i:  Gan  itibeithat  Jiisfimkidi  bu  b«en  M-^pai^^mni- 
litdyjiietoted'tot  Aete'aoq^MBiiiaiifi  as  toipfeTtfnt^btm/frdQtf  ^Miffg 
huh[^l§pti0a<totaii]t0dier  dbjeotB?MJi  -^'ti.  -'i  >  -^  -.'  ^'  ^mp;)  mh: 
^-  iMio»  eraiBiMra'iitdeinfeon  iuHra#ly3A|oiltaigb«t8'adi^ib<i  tto 
awfi»8«»fQn6iig;horaiiiwir  if  igncobiiiKiibeiriiiaiwrf^  aad^iiAHkAdM 
ii  iilriwlUN)ai«3m«k<jbaa3faadiopp<^  rid'icxf  it  )'0Y 

w^ifiKb  ibyiihis  profetaioo*  be  U^Ms^biniseif  xAJitUd^tii^  tr^ld >s 
pfiae^Mogakbem^e  whi6b  -in  fiiet  ihe'tau»iiM4^.  tli^fl'  T  '6dtitiM 
QAd^eiire^whyjaiiinaiL  shotdf^'jcotiftanit.  ••^^I  boknowl^dg^  that'tf 
4ien»>ifrefeyikO!totbeff.iwiar  t)£iaB(|^fii^<  infonimtkni^'Aaili  -hf'ti^ 
pQl»ilgiiluc/wi|i{l^(6f^'fiBdi>an)e3d^  i#oiilditfaaw#(»oo!Qtfe^ti^ 
c#Maiy«  .a«ii  cnairflouUlAnbii^titoiili,  asione  ifaei^ao^M^^Mh^r 
i««iti^)lb/sec£08ity>;abBtf  aa^nb  agenofilbookoancl'bMik^tnttk^rB, 
a<stallinay(W|b:iBipputtsfy  gveidtet^e8Ba6faetpUMiaiol«  sat)«6fi6l}dfy 
ifffofwyiliif  II  imiaM^Oitettlling  ^iu  iiifaaryiry  tbanibyiaapplt^til^'  tt  any 
liwili^  Qfcbf)adiaL)  ri£^I:jgo  bnd  joonaalt  aibookv  it^dcM  Yiot 
4€i^lftf  «e  fmlio}^wtotrtrfdBwiTri«dgie--!!faidDeBi]^  or  curt 

iluti^Wtieto  0f<H»iXtioldftk{jm'gbodfni^^  ft(H 

.^i^lMweiiBe^^daflffitbtiniUiBteto  not  pfay^to 

k#i^ioaltaf(l|edi;  ^aad  ^ben/ Ivbartt  gidiMr  rbMi'vitonaMSkhti\  X  ma 
imd«9it^(0UigtrtknrtoilUMm  po^ 
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KeSBictti,  lipwlifdr  itiA*  fnriofe  It'muifiivwtfaj   fiBytbe  J^yythifi 
ifs^i^  I^^M^'^^abtageMsf  4i6oksi  tfaati  tteqr  ore.  DbtJi*  deaf  and 

My  books  sfare  nyfconipaaniin,  ^addi  I  citjo)^!di6irr;seciely>9n  ithe 

tf»6  t#aitU0i0f tfdking^  ^d/tkat  itei^  end  alwflfs  ij^ikMiMoiap^d 
ond-'^CMxiiplatBMiil,'  an^  itilbteiiiiore  rintouotit^  thfalntiAmst  4tf  in|jr 
dlh«  aoqmiiitaiied.«  >  I'ha»fliwa^9|fiaiiiMl:them.4lie  nHwrt^ 
fHeiMh;  Aef  nctrer' desert  lyon^.ia  ydiif^eKtresn^y'lMitialilrdyB 
a£bt4^thepiphiloa0phy^/toeiiafai»ene)to  .bQ^^ODcutiilsiiiiisDt?'^ 
fiedooe  eiiei  from  tiieMoontanfilajlHaii  <lf  painj  -^IcjcflnuMKBay  irith 
Oi<5#»o  tlMil'  I  wtoJiot  Ifte  those  fduim  tahaili^ito  ^eeafess' their 

4br J>  ehcytfid  bo vei^<i]iuob«a^h«ii^  tio  ddedi;  4ni  I  aoiToely 
ka^wi/dbeb)]  have  more  tevetqljf^ifeh;  whal> may  teui^  beieaiUed 
shame^ythan^'^hea  I.hiufe  bdearfeuhd  ^daitmg  iweomeddng 
t^hioh  I  ought 'to  have  known;  .ead  1  ih^iie  >  ^waysi  diousbt 
thi^  6^ti6atie«i''o£«skaixie  the^'BtmnffesixBpnfJtetthe' aeqtiivition 
of  kdai?d4dgd.<'>SoiifotoiUyTdoi  L'&diithisJiBentiiiile&t^ithat  I  am 
fl^ayB  aihdiDQfed  ^i^hen^aiioaisrfmaiiiieexfoenighis  agiioraace  in 
my  pMitaee.  <If  ^te)i>efSot'9hniieliit'to'eoiife8B  yctik  ignorance^ 
thien  igttonuKe'  ktidf  J8''iMt*8liicQMu)."'T6  V^tp  it  tmt  of  the 
rngbt  <«f  tifte^  worid^  ieiuof  te  sttsodiev/invtiie  wMKMtt'{K>9Ste8Bing 
it;  it  if^iaer^^  tO'COtioecd'a  vioeyandil  never/yet  beard  that  it 
was  tondaUo  mimai^  to  decIaDevhifi  owal&ultfi.!]  Berbape  it  ia 
aotwof^i  ivMe^ta  ednoeal^t  atudiouflly  lunl.nohistrioualy ;  far 
leea^afaoaMi  a  iiiai>  reftoM  lx>' Aikehoodi  ko  a;iroid'  aacb  as  exposeor^. 
It  iftfhowcfter  a^ tiling  wbieU stnntld  >be  keptiittbebabk^'ground, 
and  Clever  'foroed  on  thiS'^e^iatidiatteiitKXi^of  otkevtv  Tkia^ 
iveiy  4lifieret^<from*{>t«ten8iOnirt»  kno^^ledg^^ -ndudiv  l^e  overy 
other  8pedie&of>hy|>ocit«j^"iai  i^oUy  deteatabley^  and^  bo^ab- 
jured.  >  If^ people  cjkoos^ito'jftidsge  ai>ttiyiknowled^o»'Olie  enb- 
je^  &oei^nlytinfonMA<0o»  on>anotheif,  itiialhenr  fault,  andiiot 
mne;  I  iie^er  p]?etoiidedl;o'kt«#ann^  thing  aiboiit  tke^m 
and  ifi  tiHey  unre  good  ind'fMliflilienon0h^toitbiadk  ]  do;  though 
it  would' not  beoOA^  <ate  to  afaaiet  tie  tleiderOieptioti  byaffv^tftn- 
aaoi^  to  kno^vrledge/ yet  iticeei^tttiy  itinetittv  dotyitO''  till  tkMn, 
nnoalled>on>  tkat  Leon  entirely  igiMmiiion<ttieifitob|Mt. 

How  mtey  pergons'  are  then^'if'dns^  nde  fhe^ld  be^put  into 
execatiotti^  ^  who  i  mi^  lanawer  ^1¥itb>the  gentkraan  ^  in '  tk^  Ntew 
Whig  Onide,  whenqvestioned  respeotingtiieit^airfbr«Mtifon'on 
any  point,  that  tbegr  aire  ^^iwheUy  ifgnorant  and  tininfoihaied  On 
that  and  ail  >  other  Milfeets.^'  <  Tbej  aseedtiotf  wo*ld  pmbably^be 
veiy  true;' but '«viiatwOiildibe>theiutiflity>ofit^  •  Ai^'foY wymf/I 
eannot  eay  with  tke  gendkman  juetimentiouedj;  thkt  "  'I  a»  epot 
euoh  a  fool  as  I  am  geoeraHyvanppoittd  to  be-;^'  for  i  am  per* 
auaded  that  I  have  credit  forrijuite  as  mudi  aenae  as  i  «ctaalty 
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oeived  thnn^tand  hnmwr  milt  tthe  tmljviseiitiliiiQiitil  fcel oiii«Qi)h 
oi3caflioii9!  i6'iai;d^m'io  jubtify  4hmitj(fpiKAom*  *'il'  ftbinb  Ufis 

than>lie  t¥fll^<cv6r/toUir  ideeliHli  L  risVyrrl  am  mitre  ^o'f mi ^thtn 
I  wift  tmuitelL  t  He>iBiatimnglerriixMdd(  li^ho  oMMaotj.^n^lhisf^ 
ofidiallfmiiewtttiddiiiHdc^  leaite^^  mind 

^m£UmtitdfiMag*hmBtiMj^  There  artfa-tlkoitsasid  ihe^  r^fiuisrtD 
MipeifimL « knowledge!,  ••itidosBnbttequive'ihiiebT^'^ift^ 
'iiHm'tt'UiteUaotpdssable'^  i£  he  n»iU;  aii]r^ireadtherMftieW8>  lie jinU 
l»e(T«i>y»iiril'^({uiaUfiBd^forgciiJBfsd'eon€iy  >A  GertMuIr  «fsbol^ 
j«adA  aboal\6aAeen  4i0ttf8  a  daey  oi^  am  airefage ;  if  an  Bb^lkh 
gentlemah  (wiM  idevefe  AetaiiiEie  portion  oftiiiie.^itet!y'itu>ilth.  IK) 
MRUnaiag>  fab^ala^  out^a  i^et^  re|k>cetablef<figuee^  <  ]t.««fl^<8bawe, 
«faaw  -kubwled^'  i»  so  i  oliei|>/  thiit  any Imba  ebovld  iOte£M9a  ilbat 
lie  bab  not^a'cos^tdniahaieiof  if.  H^  maylread  bolh'rtlie 
QuartarlyandfdierlBdiDbiitgfar'Bfivievrs  lor-ibuirpei^^jf ^iid  Ihen 

>  he  latqiudifiad(to"talk  it^th  the  learned  of  the 4and«  '  1V>'prefrent 

youmdf  irom'«xpoBaag-yeaFdgnoiahce-iaiHlt/  aiiler'0ll«  ^ditt^ 
auktaak*  no^AaiR<^7X4rtrf>/QRpr/iixci'i^v&ayoffiB',sayAl«^Qr^ 
Ibe  tongoie  outeldpa  -the  i jiidgmtottnery  oftta^  iC  yoit  .arer  ^^t&H, 
nobody  kaoivs  tiMt  yo«  €o«ddi  in0fe  ea^iaemethin^  ^lety  laiM^  to 
the  •pttrpose*  Wbcxk  M^gabysntApatd'arviaiitoiAcpM^ee  in  hie 
painting-^room,^  be  Blood  ioeams^  ^  Ikenpif^tw'ttl  foe  dome  time 
mthotttepealdiig,  :biit  at.  Jasfcim  fae^ppaonto^  give  bui  otpinienon 
tbe^  pfMAter'S'  laboamki    AfieJUks neau^  ;«iQt*b90ok  (tfaoa^  and^-esc** 

I  blaiined,  '/  While  thou  waet  jsUottt^  I.  iboug]|it  thee  »aBm  attraer- 

dkiary  person  by  thy.  chahkandt^tliiyi  inob<  bmitt,  .bat.  now  thai  .we 
haye  neard  tbeo'  speaks  •  there  ie  ^not  tiie^  meaneet  boy  in  nty  ^hop 
that  doee 'not  desfttse  thee/'  •  PythagCHra^ieiyoiiied.ulence'itoibis 
diaciplesv'  not  so  much  thait  they  might  ao^uire  knpwledgey  for 
that*  is  generattyi  gained  by^  free-oomsKiaitteation,  /but that  they 
might  no€  expoae  theixis^ves  by  b^trayin^  .tbek  tgnoeafKle.  May 
it  not*  be  th^  daee  that  Hvomen  in  'gen^vd  toe  reputed  io  podaiaafl 
tnfenor  inteUeets  to  knen;  merely  beoauea,  by  talking*  010^^  than 
saaikk  'they^imon^  ireqaentiy  xUsi^y.theivvdeMeiiaieftin  fai^ 
ledge  ?  ^Leatf  tlie  iSonndaAiaa  of  tlikr  angumedt ^nhould  be  denied^ 
I  beig  -leal^^jtx^  tmMer  afibsaage^  ohtwc^  ffom^ilbe  iateftngetious 
D^tor  Currie^iWhioh  eloarly  'mo¥e>  (UhaA'WiMienl  are :of a  more 
purrutoaa'natarethan^ieB^'  ^^^Fenal^.<)ieon[pati«nj»ir  laliyajb^fai 
his  Life  >of  Butnaj  Mtieqnire  mtdk/ufieof;  speiocb,  -beeanse  they 
are  duties  ;ia  detwk  Si^desj  their  .^eeeupatiooabeing  igcdaerafiy 
sedentarvv  the  reB|4ratioiitie  rleft>at  liberty.  Their  Genres  being 
mover  deliqate^  tiieifMsenetbiiity  as  weUkas  fancy  is  more  Uvdv ; 
the  oonseqcieniee  ^f  whteh<  is  a  tne^-fremN^  ntferance  cf  thwtght, 
ar  gpeater  fluency  of  speecb^and-a  tfistinct  articulation  at  an 
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X  m^iHMliHroi  •  thstimte  Md  w^iMO;  differ  m,  j^^jwle^gQi  m  »tb^ 

Youth  is  said  to  be  the  periodii^^rjthe  atsqjiMs^iofiTQf  kooiir* 
faul^;  fl»>ptiibap»  libiiB^  l^ir  itiA.^t.tb^  h(^^j{br..th0ir«Amtion 
i(y,iL  .iTbe.Tndmosy.is  jmosjlipTiMt  At  that^^e^Tb^t  Jtbeii.it « 
most  fioUe*  And  tbedoinA  ^fdldpipi^w^Us  iQQ.gi^^  aftd  uMid 
jMttisB;. for  wbit is  U6fifoLiSi^JUQf<Mrtsin»t§l)r«  fen^lv idis^greet 
fd»U/;  iQimyi  own  qii9e.%t  li^ast^'I  &)4.*thikt(fli^qy  of  tiia  ii0qoi«i^ 
iioM.'.of  ^'myittWr^  ha;ve.alro%dy»;fQf!^  I  k&Q)¥.inwir 

ti»refii(toBi»i.«!hQ  Tww/onawlyr  l*i¥Wf§  m  dwbt^  .yeppyeexpfjrtat 
iMttbi;iMMen»*  .  I«eaUyMispeet>'rtbatja8.pfiHM^  jIjiq 

lm9iid<dg»}theiy:ih»«e;««i^  )i^iy<)Ut|^gma^ir  d^se^.ilimDi 
£Nlivt^faicb(tiMif  nAk^./fox^endsj  infQre|>nNimt  wd.;iB^gettiqus 
00moittini9Tik,^tumt  Smwm^  \igi99iw^'^  {iviiihefkwiw^fedgQ 
ACib^tworldy  ^^^ime^/tbeyieaaootr  mmdjfmkmgiWBi^^  rpisogre  w* 

have  all  oozed  through  my  head,  and  passed  across  my  mff^iyi 
Uief  .4l|eighoMB  k^  JMW<4)^.  U  *tb^re  be*  my  pQ^aolati^a  i^  cqm- 
pnwtonmpA  I>  Iteli^ve  J  .ini^..  MJ^y  >  Jtt/  f^r  J  observe  ^tbe  eime 
pQCe^s  ij^-l^  |iainfd».Q£^>9^^^|^  .IfrJa..f^)i(l|bl^•  j«ariagii^ 

iifr.«lifdrag^]?ft<ia'ilbi4g»'l.--«  ;>;  f.  :••-.»  ^iir  t.  it  .•- ■•     *  .  ,,rr.-.^.  •»    > 


...  .  •  J  •  I 


l"ftel'ii6iiifbrted;hoWey4r,'when  I  reflect  on- Socrtitefi,  -who  said; 

*}t    iji:')>iifin  »    i"^-:    '       '      ♦'.     -•.■  • .1     ♦       •     '    '      -.J    ".I  '.   J 

il*'      t     J  1     'Vi  t[    *•-..•  J    j:  .:rrw^ — ^"".    "i:     .       »,     .    .  .■      •/    t     ri    •    » 

?  i  .J  »   ■    ,    n  ;j.  *  '1  :i   t  .   ! •    T  ■    : •     •♦  •      "   /  *      .r  «•    .•■ 

*,    .       ,    ...'       ,.PA»l^.lAMENTARX  E|-0,4iUENCE.      ^  ,     .•    -     , 

t,  T^^  fl^iVfB fflf .  myipttw^it^,  J^H^cwoiw^lty  ^W,  ^paa  tM9^ 
various  works*  iwi.]i«bif)|4  tb^  >f^troiJwfciqp  ,wmJ  passing  ^f  laws  m 
^ikWfBfiiM9»  qX  P^liaia^.b^y^  b^^ftirpwr^ed.  f be  vi^w^.TOth 
wbilih /i^Wj  bUlft  w^na  j^stiltMtftd^  Ijb?  ipaa^w^?,ia.w^ich  tb^y.M^Q 
afW^f^^cWiTpsifltedk.w^  thq  f^odifiGiM?¥)J^  wW<ii  tb^y  W)eiii»d«, 
sM;e««pQ(^i9^.ytBiV  R§flf8^,4iOibip  If^qWft^rWd rofjteffi.g^ 

wb^n.fhey:$upply>np  ^f^ic^b^p^ic^  t|^  ,aqU^^Qd9s,.qf  ,tM«^ 

^i^mf^(9mqfm,  j8»hM*  bftyr^bpea  de][iy§^4.V^[>W  W.«W  sWivAe^ 
fW§(^:mitW  for  filMdj^.atiiOJP^fwusiQg  ^d  n^sitoicti^e,.  I  rn-, 
jiiAoe  wb^a^I  «^e  oAe  pf  ij^o^  i^^«niabU.B^)96,Qfj  the  lawi  i^bofa 
we  km^  bi9^  j^flQu^fc^ii^  joijl^tto  W;p«Mjy,  infeUibi^t  Wr 
posed,  and  pow  and  then  driven  from  his  ground,  by  ft^^twijdy* 
uo60{iM$lii$4^;^tt^tiy.g^t^  .,The.  nncqq^pyx>v«)isipgi.l9ve 
of  liberty  in  the  latter,  the  determined  spirit  with  which  he  con* 


t^oAflFT^t-  his'  6|^M«#v  tH^  b6ttMlf  etied^df  "eztAreasiw^  ov'tte 
imtf isci^liiicid  httt '  ii^ittdy  (MbqMuc^;  >  ^tMiifdi j  (he  yom«llBBQfti  putb 
forth,  have  more  charms  for  me  than  the  most  bittbiait'  taetH'^ 
phdfB  df  malrf'ttii[kterti'iEirti'rtri>;''''i    •^*  '   '    '  •'=      ^ 

Hk^^e  dkkiihtyry  ihckkfkiom  lumthe  (tfegiofw  ^of  patltimeAtaty 
ddbtiik-  I'haV^oftmi^thotlgfat'thht  it  't^ald  be  a  cttitots'-and 
heri^tiieiA  \kh(mt  to  thbe  tbs  histoiy  iff  legiiiAtwe  elWtitiott^ 
fh>tai«he  tfm^  ta'#hi^h  k  W«fe^&MpemaitCcfd,  IM^ those ib  whfadh 
H  now  miti^tiinB  '6«^  gteitVi'  a$icendffiicy« '  in  a  tmmtty,  suehogift 
thiflT;  •Where  ^tte  elemis^'  <^f«'6lo<^cie«ice  may  rais^  an  indivtAiid  4^ 
forTdne'  and  dimity,  nb  eiM^aihes  subsenrienlrto  that  n<(Ale>ait 
cfti&  h6  ^ithouUnM'titfl.  -'  It  i^'not,  ho^nr^Y^,  lK>ieloqtMMwaIfaiMK 
thbt^4udh'efiquik4«s'ttl|bi'beiift(9ful.  Tbefy^mmld  td0d.taUiiM^ 
a  BttM^  light  ti^ti  4£e^  i^^ipr^g^eMrftnd-^IMH^^^  of 'that 
eiDfii^lilMkto;  %yithe  mit^p&j^  ^{  ^ich'tbis  i«taid(htib  viiatdied<ti» 
its  pf^i^iit  t«^i^  ta^^ng'  tiaftfa>»#i  ''Th^^^wottld'«h«Wjiifii«r»dt^i 
Aftt  9arlia»(<M(»  hufi  "Mt  be^h/  Yi^  tb^  f"'  k)Mk  tittiiB/K;^lo|ld Aev  tf 4 
d^slk^fif  of  eloqtieQb^  «t«  '«omf^  *mfttehl  «ii^o4ld  undUM^^iiil'ta 

ItiMybe  hmiB,  tha«  di^t^  i»  *n6t,  i*  tik)  wliiol^  ^tf  >ottr >)^ritii« 
mentary  recohis,  oie  8]^edhneki  >6t  (ilfi^t^,  m^tkU  dbuld  be  ombh 
^i^d'Hvit^  the  best  ^peedlto^bf  El^flio^dh^Besf^v  Cio^Ov'  I  idiaU 
not  presume  to  say  that  this  defect  is  entinri^r'<H>'t)e^iitttibuiled 
to  the  habit  of  «xtoiiq>orwe<raa;q^eaJ^ing|L  whi|[^b.b%8  prevailed  so 
much  in  both  houses,  or  to  iiie  wantrftt-  Mtofbd  Sports  of  the 
BAoat  striking, addrespesj. ^llichlwra  hem  d^Jiiyen^d  ip.t))u^ifi{;.]l^t 
thi»'I  may  venture  to  as»en^  sihA%,  .even  hefoi;e,tbe  t^f^^  {fl^JT 
Chatham,  there  are  many  frc^ments  of  the  purest  eloquence  to 
be  met  with — passionate  appeals/  which  must  have  been  sur** 
rounded  by  sentiments  of  a  congenial  character ;  and  affecting 
perorations^  which  must  have  been  prececled  liy  arguments  and 
tmmrtiVes  "clothed'  in  tiie  K^ar mest'  teotour*,  '  Which  '^tifergfy '  of 
f^Kflg;  or  splendour  of  imagiiitttioto,  cbuS'i'ipp^U-  '     '^    '  "  ••' 

The  speciMetas,  Svhieh  imenH  td  *pid4ti^',  ^Mt  h^  ftftheA^WitMfir 

a  beridd  beginiiihg  \iith't)^  Y%n'  Of  th^  frsf  M^nry;  oUA^hfiAiAg 

with  the  accession'  df  O^ol^e  III.'-^  !Aiftei<>th«'<  tkUbi'  ^^h; 

dk>quenoe  fose  td  cL'mfic(h  li^W^tNtin  thafl  it  b^d^^otW^^Mim 

)ltteiApted ;  trnd  ^e  ^^bj^ct^  tjh^n  •^^uitle!!'  a^  ^ilASeMM^k§^i 

which  is  not  withih  t^  faf^^  (^j^^^etseM  design./  B^t;ib#fotd 

I  proceed'  id  cite  t^hy  pAss&^e^/4^  may  i&<)«^be  ^meds^^y^rft^ 

otts  to  make-some  g^e&l* miA^rftHS^hi^ oti^th^  'gi'^IM;  <Bkd¥attiKig«9 

#hi6fa  the  anci^nt^  hsfcd^'ot^'ffieifiidd^ii^.^in'ti^  efiedu«ag<jto^iMft 

arid  fcdliiies,  wfaieh  W^e  dfi;»»!^d'  lhi^'^«if  tit6  Mltifvtt«bd^  of 
eloquence.        '     ' '-'"^  ^'"i  ^^^•■'*  '^ -/:iIj  ii..''.i   bq?;-.'  •:    I.  r.-  ,}..,-■.   . 

fh^  style  of  an  <^tttt<yri(ial  riadt^i^ii'^iifebfettWirtly'h&gAlftlefd  W 
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the  character  and  power  of  the  audienc^,  tp  wh^  it  is  directed* 

The  speeches  of  Dem08l!hene£i9  at  l^ast  his  best  speeches^  were 
all  addressed  'to  the  people-^the  ^  men  of  Athens."  Those 
which  were  delivered.  In  the  course  of  his  professional  duties;  in 
the  court  of  the  Archon,  were  in  fact  also  addressed  ^o  a  popi^ar 
assembly;  for  we  read,  that  five  hundred,  tod  not,  rarely  a 
thousand  or  fifteen  huiidred  judges,  or,  as  we  should  Say,  jurors, 
sat  to  hear  the  same  cause,  \Vho  wete  chosen  by  lot,  and  who 
decided  by  a  plurality  of  sufitages.  The  refinement  of  fhe 
Athenian  people  is  proverbial.  To  edj/m  tlie  applause  of  this 
great  tribunal,  Demosthenes  laboured,  in  youth  and  manhood, 
with  incessant  activilr.  What  sensibility  must  an  audience 
h^ve  possessed,  fat  whose  ears  such  a  speaker  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  give  harknony  to  his  periods,  and  whose  tastes  he  found 
capable  of  discriminating  a  common  from  a  gracefiil  ^(xpression, 
aiid  a  loose  fVom  a  compact  style !  How  passionately  juust  we 
suppose  his  countrymen  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  charms  of 
eloquence,Vhen  we  read,  that,  when  Demosthenes  was,  to  plead, 
people  flocked  to  hear  him^  not  merely  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Parthenon,  but  from  all  parts  oi  Greece !  What  assembly 
has '  England  similaT  in  cbai^cter,  equal  in  sensibility  and  in 
ta^te,  to  such  a  body  as  this  ? 

The  general'  character  of  the  Roman  people  for  refinement 
was  greatly  inftriir  to  that  of  lie  Athenians.  But  the  most 
excellent'  of  Cicefo^s  speeches  were  not  addressed  to  the  people* 
It  is  true,  that  he  fVequently  harangued  them  from  the  rostrum* 
Whenever  a  great  question  was  agitiated,  in  ^hich  that  orator 
took  aii  active  interest,  (for  instaunce,  while  he  was  pursuing 
measures  against  Catiline,  which  were  dbcussed  in  the  senate) 
it  \ira^  his  practice,  when  the  house  rose,  to  appeal  in  the  pre- 
setice  of  the  people,  who  Sviere  collected  in  anxious  crowds  out- 
side, and  to  report  to' them  the  whole  of  the  debate,  which  had 
taken  place.'  Un  other  occasions  also  he  addressed  the  people ; 
but  his  best  orations  are  those,  which  he  made  as  an  advocate 
befbre  the  judges,  or  as  a  minister  and  a  statesman  before  the 
setiate.         ,  '  ' 

Both  of  these  bodies  were  refined  hearers,  but,  what'  is  still 
more  essential  io  an  orator,  they  w^'  both  likely  to  be  per- 
suaded by  a  powerful  speaker.  .The  judges  decided  upon  a  few 
general  principles  oiPlaw  or  equi£y,  w;nich  w^re  subject  to  infinite 
dispute  when  applied  to  particular  cases  ^  they  were  riot  bound 
to  act  upon  precedents,  and  thus  there  was  a  hope  always  in  the 
mind  or  the  advocate,'  that  the  success  of  the  cause  under  his 
management  depended,  not  so  much  upon  his  skill  in  law,  as 
upon  his  powers  of  eloquence.  Hence  the  Roman  rhetoricians 
constantly  iticulcate  the  necessity  of  prepossessing  the  judges 
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in  our  favour.  They  preiend  to  ascertaia  ijx^  periods  in  a  pleads 
ing,  when  the  attention  of  the  judges  is  most  awakened,  whon 
the  e3U>^tati6n  is  ;iAo&t  a^ute^  and  when  the  nuud  is  most  sus- 
ceptible of  inapressipus*   t    .     .  ^ 

But,  with  us^  uothipg  is  addrsissed  to  ^he  judges,  savq  a  mer^ 
diT>  methodical  strtog  of  arguments>  which  are  drawn,  directly 
either irom  positive  la ws^  or  recorded  decisions.  Pathos  ^f  seu- 
timei^t,  ornament  of  lexpression^  appeals  to  the  feeling  of  the 
judeos^  are  arts  of  rhetoriq,  so  forei^  to  the  miatter  in  dispute, 
ana  to  the  tribunal  which  js  to  decide,  that  it  .would  be,  quite 
absurd  to  attempt  the  use  of  them.  Our  judges  are  bound  to 
act  on  law  and  precedent.  They  have  nothings  or  very  little,  ta 
do  with  general  ppnciples.  They  discharge  their  duty,  under 
the  solemn  sanction  of  an  oath ;  they  cannot  diver^  mto  per- 
sonal or  philosophical  considerations  from  the  p^pable  line 
before  them*  In  thfe  respect,  our  judges  are  very  differently 
situated,  from  the  judges  of  republican  Home.  These  bad  to 
apply  unlimited  ideas  of  justice  to  a  particular  case,  and,  thus 
an  opportunity  was  given  for  eloquence  to  induce  them  to  take 
different  views,  not  only  of  the  facts  of  the  case  itself^  but  of  the 
)rinciples  by  which  it  was  to  be  tried*  But  hece,  so  far  as  the 
^  udges  are  concerned,  case  rules  case ;  nothing  is  left  to  an  unc^r* 
tain  rule  of  justice ;  the  nature  of  almost  ^very  possible  dispute 
which  brings  men  into  a  court  of  law  has  been  already  settled  ; 
and  the  argument  is  decided,  not  .by  individuals  liable  to  be  in* 
fiuenced  by  eloquence,'  but  by  authorities,  which  may  indeed  be 
misconstrued  by  ingenuity,  but  which,  of  themselves,  speak  only 
one  invs^riable  lan^age. 

It  is  true,  that  m  the  trial  of  actions,  .indictments,  aod  infor- 
mations, the  jury  are  to  be  addressed;  and  they  undoubtedly  are 
liable  to  l^e  affected  on  many  occasions  by  a  master  in  the  art  of 
oratory.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  we  are  not  without  pretensions 
to  an  emulation  of  Roman  fani«  in  this  respect  The  concluding 
years  of  the  last  century  heard  some  very  magnifioent  specinu^os 
of  forensic  eloquence  from  Erskine  and  Curran.  The  latter,  iik- 
deed,  was  said  to  have  sacrificed,  in,  many  instances,  his  eht^rac* 
ter  as  a  Ikwyer  io  his.  pre-emineqce  as  a  spjsaker.  Erskine 
happily  combined  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  constitution 
with  attention  to  detail  in  one  department  of  law,  and  to  these 
he  added  a  rich  and  electric/eloquence,<  which  has  not  been 
rivalled  Since  he  left  ihe  bar.' 

But  although,  on  trials  by  jury,  an  English'  counsel  n^ay  have 
opportunities  f&c  eloquence,  scarcely  inferior  to  those  which  the 
Roman  advocate  possessed, .  yet  how  differently  circumstanced 
are  they  in  other  respects.  In  the  time' of  Oictero,  a  few  months 
at  mdst  W)Bi«  deemed  a  sufficient  space  of  tiine  to  be  devoted  fo 
th^  study  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence.     Tbe  tv^ve  tablesl,  the 
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hem,  which  ihe  |)«of>l^'  estelbiii^'h^-  dt  tlMrttBq«iesrl  of  tbe  semte/ 
tb(y^e,  wtm^  th^  etitictod  6ii  thfe  sttg^e^tion  i>t  the  iiiimneff;  ttnd 
th^'d^creeer  of  the  senate  itoelf;'  all  '#ere  comprised  tn  -a  few  ki^ 
telHgible  volomes.    The  eimnetit  advocates;  duch  as'  the  elder 
Ahtoiiyt  Orassus,  Hortensiu?  and*  €Kcero^  paid  scaveely'aiyjr' at*- 
tenlion  to  the  legal  ptut,  which  iff  tmih  wits  y^otiskiered  but  a/ 
snbbrdinate  bitaich  of  theiir  ^Ibssioh.     Mliette^er  poiMs  of 
legal'-or  technical  difficulty  occurred,  th^y  wet«  assisted  by  agoits/ 
who  we're  experienced  in  this  department  of  *<he  profession,  "and 
whO'  were  counted  amongst  its  less  reputablo  members.     But  as 
foNrlhose,  whose  names  have  oome  down  to  posterity  conneeted^ 
with' eminence  in  oratory;  we  find  them,  in  the  course  of  their 
livfeSi  seldom  fatigued  with  poring  over  dusty  piles  of  law.  •  We 
see  ;them  devoting  their  time  to  grammar,  music  tnd  >  poetiy, 
psintin^,  sbulpture  and  architecture,    midieinatics,  astronomy, 
piyi<Mo{diy  and  history-^^rts  which  theyloVed,  less-  for  them- 
selves, than  because  they  considered  them  as  so  mftny  handmaids 
of  eloquence.    We  Aeethem,  even  at  advanced  penods  of  life, 
attending  the  schools  of  1§ie  rhetoricians,  exercfising  themselves 
conslailify  in  elocution,  endeavouring  to  attain  OTBicefulness  in 
gesture,'  coiireetness  itf  pronunciation;  and  a  flowing  luid  various 
modulation  of  voice.    We  find  them  also  traveling  into  foreign 
countries,  end  seeking  instruction  in  fbreign  schools.    All  this 
labour  was  undertaken  solelv  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  orato^ 
ribal  perfectioti.     But  the  English  counsel  combines  in  his  per-* 
son  two  characters,  which  in  Rome  were  distinct,  namely,  that  of 
the  advocate  and  the  lawyer.     The  course  <A  his  studies  is 
exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  the  Roman  omtor  pursued* 
The  htfle^  space  of  time,  which  tlie  Roitoim  d^icated  to  the  study 
of  law,  l&e  English  counsel  can,  or  does,  rarsly  spare  to  the 
study  of  eloquence.    And  that  whole  life  of  intense  application 
^ich  the  Roman  gave  to  elot^uence,  the  English  Mwyer  must 
devote  to  the  voluminous  jurisprudence  of  his  country,  if  he 
mean  to  acquire  even  a  moderate  decree  of  skill  in  his  profes- 
sion.   The  consequence  nsEtumHy  roHowst     Law  is  -weferred ; 
eloquence  is  of  necessi^  negiecled.-    We  have,*  at^ur  W;  many 
nasn^  to  rival  those  orSulpieius  and  Pi»>ittian,  but  very  few 
which  have  ascended  to  the  I^vcjeven  of  the  Attic  or  #ecbnd 
class  of 'Roman  orators. 

tlie  House  of  Commons,  resembling  'as'  it  does  in  many 
respects  a  popular  assembly,  would  seem  to  present  the  most 
ample  and  tavouiable  field  for  the  display  of  eloqueiide.-  Wor 
ar^  dme  and  means  wanting  to  the  members  of  that  bbdjr, "  gene*- 
rally  speaking,  for  the  cultivation  of  it.  Yet  Aere  are  ciroum- 
stances,  connected  witTi  the  practical  situation  of  that  branch  of 
the  legislatnre,  whidi  narrow  the  cultivation  of  eloquent  publia 
speaking.    Not  that  the  Commons,  as  individuals,  vraritaoate^ 


neai^.feekivg!*  vefiufsweni*  of  intfdle0t»t,^nd.«e^fiUKty  io  tiio«e< 
appoe^.wbioh  aiytenti  iumgiBfttioag  are>  pr<me  to  mike  blinder i 
every  disa^vmliga  of  situHtfiQci.  But  it^  ia  rwdl  m{4ef»tao4 .  tb4y 
as  aJbodv^.they  •eldomj^iHa^tto^tbeir.Qii  gr^t  qiiaitiooB.m  that 
luuif^tUea  alft^  of' opinioq, .  Tnhich  i»'Caim>Ir  of  ex^itiiig  high/ 
oi^toricil  exi9rt«99„  a%  l)eiog  Uabl(»  ta  beijusntd  ona  ^wiy*or  a^-. 
ot^r  by  the  wl^'BlpqueacajQif  an  iadiridual  lamahea:* ,  WhcK 
thei.a  propo0itioD.a1kpAate.at  Que  aide  of  tbe-houae  or  the  ^ar^« 
the  mov/er  .off  it>  be^e-  he  lipea  to  develope  and  eoforo^  itr. 
ki^owa^to  a.  unit  tbe.qmAbeE8  who  will  mipport  or  reaiajt  hi^. 
mptkin*  .He/lofaBjoot  bop«y  that  by  any  argiunent  which  he  Mft 
uaey  by^ai^.  aubliiae  on  pathietic  eaotiona  which  he  can  eixcitor 
he  ahall  add  one  to  the  liat  of.  his  frienda^  or  lemoTe  oue.froi^- 
thM^  of  hi$  opponents.  Thus  the  diaracter  of  a  parliareentery. 
speeoh  diff^rs^  n^<one  of  the  mioait  materml  ingredienta  of  elor 
quenoew  from^  those  ancient  modekiy  by  which  we.aie  acenstome^ 
to  eatimate  pfoductiona  of  thia  deaciiption 

It  is  also  to  b^  |[>heereed»  that,  a  membeir  ^of  the.  tlo(iiaeiO< 
Con^mona  addsesaea  hia  apeecfat  npt  directly  U>  the  .geoUeme^ . 
avound  him«  but  to.  the  SpeaJcer..  In  littxict  paTli9inentfl|iy,Wn^ 
gimge>  be  xiaea  only  to  deliver,  hia  opinion  unon  the  .omatipn,  ia 
debate.  This  iafaia  privilege.  He  has  nptnuog  y>  dowitb  .tho 
opimoee^.  of  nther  msmbeia,  for  their  .priyiJkgeJs*  equally  th« 
same  with  hia  own.  Be>may.£reonently.  wish  thf^t  hia  qwOri^kewfi 
of  <a  meaanre  ahovld  be  adopted  by  a;  nejoritj;  but  faiaron^na 
of  cQuveyiag  that  wiah^  andof  in:q|>reasing  it  upon  otheray  nmat  be 
found  in  a  circeitoua  and  indinect  eourae»  which  ian^t  without 
very  oonaidereble  disedfrantegea  tCrorai^rical  eniugy..  Ind^^ 
the  tot.  dnty  oif  a  nuesaher  f eema  to  ,be  tOt  fvmBBe>  hia  pwn 
opinion  ol^fMrly  nnd  firody,«  Any. thing  beyond  this!  ajifeaisi  tQ' 
be  more  than  he.  ia  oaUed  upon  io,  do,i  nnleAs,  {v(mK.9&/G^  or;  fjpoio^ 
expesieooe^^  bps  li;#y.atrry*  with  hiJia.&nr^uth^ty.  on  paitionl^f 
ocoasiona*/  ..>...'    r  ..-..   . 

I^keae  diaadvantagee^  howeirer^  were  f^t  n»ore  atroipg^  by 
men  of  geniua  in  form^.liiQeaf  4shan  infthoae. in, which  v«p  live* 
In  the  Bmaeof  Lo«da,  the  PeeTa;i^reaa«their,bo<i^4ir49c4ily« 
without  pasaing  thr<^i<g^'lhe.ioediimof  ike,  wooh#cli;'9  b^  i/KM 
oUier  respects,  they  liabousedundu*  the  aanfMa  diaadvanAige||>.a9- 
the  Commona,  so  long  as  the  effect  of  their  .apeeo))^  upm.c^n* 
fined  within  the  w^lla.of.  the  hnuae  iteelf»  Whil^  ttuM;  waa  ike 
caaei .  no  ^membep  of  either  h^^use  had  a  motive -powerful,  enough 
to atimulate  hiin to ithajtex^rtiQnv-^«jhichaii€xe9& in  oi^cny  absor 
lutelyrreq1^r^8«  ,  Bttt,.aaaooi^aatthe9e.Bpeec^ea  found  their,  way 
through  thepreas  to  ibe  pubHc  Qftf»:He>appn  aa  a  Peer  or  a  Com- 
ixKmer  feltithi^  in-  addiiea^i^g  the.prpt^ptorayor  th^.re|M*e«ei|ta^ 
tivjee  of  the.p^ple^  he.u^^nTiiQ,  not  in.s^  ij»em  oonstilMtipnal  but 
liteial  aenae^  a^diaaaing  the  people  themaelveil^  and  that  hia 
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iMwds  itoijdd*  beiiimrd  Mrt^onj^iblilroubhMttbt  ki^^  but 
tfatt.motfnvetaote  iQf)6iit  d^pehdenoies^  •ute^i^^nWiW  m6tiTe  <^bco- 
v0red,Mliidcn|ft8^idxertbtt46<aa0i^i'  u\  -j'  -'•■"i  {.•''«///  ,<  ^p  • 

•i8iii<te*thiirokvig*)hBB|dkcbipiaoe^  i;i^4b  Mii«^ddttQe^i  kg  it 
wkcyi.  anf  adpiitBdi  rtin^mieat  oftbe^  »wiHrtice>,'»<>w  ortit^m 

QidsffO  poasetted^: when  ha  harakgaad  tSeifioaiah a^nale.il  <A6- 
raffdimjijr,  we  faavemot  beeaijnth^tot  men,  npfno hara  tamed  tfaafte 
oiraala^cartaaffeatt  theeloquaaoa  of  Obariiani;  Burke^  <&beri- 
doo^  andGtoUaa^  baa  nbtyet  ceaaed  to  rvibvatB  in  our  «ai«. ' 
M€hfeill;it<iiuiy.beidi8pated,':wiiecbaf  a»y^/of  thaaegteit  apeakeis 
came  up  to  the  standard  of  true  oratory^  as  it  was  ielf  and 
undalstoad  iby >  thei  ancieiita^    Farti^al  Shcnidiii  aaale  Mah^i^t  to 

rriBut  it'Oogr  also  .be -disputed,  wbethetr  it  b«aiace$iiiry^lfor'atiy 
pemoaaLDv.poIi|tibal:parpoea,  to  eoa»a  eaabtly  upito  llwa''stalMk»d 
of  atseeIleiiGe»  evaii  u'it  iwate  pcaotsdable.  'Wiffti^'iijtenioathe- 
besiaiaik/Cioaso  to  benChe<iiUNudB  of  die  act;  yat' the  <  latter  ^e- 
ahaea^lfaat  not  only  Ua^owttiprodnctioiiss  bail  tlK)ae<»f  liha  Atfcd- 
asaiii,  faKabott  of  thapeiftctaon  wbsah.hbdasi«8d«  :ha^mt4hml» 
alt  oi^itees  fiietfi 'tf arasr  bkaenflMna^:  ^t^aifnper  aUqmuL  imnefmhm, 
uijfimi^tmque  dmidtrmt. .  ISie  a&cietita  wovli  allow  «io  tnan  4x>  be 
an  olatoD^  aoHixalted  waa  tbeir  idea  fiiifkn&xkxMM&e^  vxAe^  be 
wfiB  tgiftad  with  >aii  inAaaiiicie  rdver  tbsv  paswana^i  whioh*  wws  ahwoet 
moret  thsA  bumatu  Hia  wovds  nMmt  raU  «^iov^  in  a  da^p^*  bril*' 
MaKt,  aad  conttimed  sirettiiii  fiUinf  the  ear 'with  ttstiamiofvy;  and 
oirenwdnr  tba  aoul  with  ita  nu^ty*  If  the 'people  be'aunltitfi 
despair,  ba  oottust  rooea .Aenvto^asadsaof  glory^-LAif-t^yibe  ut 
tuaaukt  ha  attist'haab  tb0iWiUf(aton|^-^f  tii^  'be  iaAltuit^d  \ff 
.piid»vba>pQatt8t  bend«tbstrurttibbt>m  spirit^  by^tha  na(^<rw<end«ra 
of  bisttoiigae.  Chdilt  ittUfit  tarn  pale  beaaatbthe  tenrbraiolhia 
aadi^aat;  rac^^-Hliikioaeneeiaast  smile  in  secaritytbenaafli'his 
omnipotent  sceptre.  Ho  mast  ha^  upon  his  language  thai  apeli 
wbiob  awakeaa  oneoaopoaea  the/ emotional  of  the  human  aoul; 
and;  wballier  he  'bafe '  to  cKMilMd  wMi^  poiwer  Or>  -pfajndice,  wi4lk 
Ilia  paMou  of  tiiiaTade^  aittbeinitovaata  M  theenhghtened;  he 
mtoit  baar>dofwn'>avery  abstabiaiby^tba  iirasislible  tonwat  of  his 
aloonante*'  •'':  i;  .«•."•  •    >  •« 

-  But  wfaeia^  in  this  eold  oltmate,  shall  wd  find  an  audienoe  capa^ 
Ueofallowihpfithdt  ferilia^s'to^bb  Wound  up  to  aueb  A  heii^ht, 
dbiat  Ihefywiil  Taeogniae  mA%waH  In.Aeawa^  of  a'fodiike 
intfilligenoe  1  Mr.  Buiike,  in  the  •  fine-  fiaaay  of  his  indignirtion 
against. 'the  Faeneb  levototion/  -wroduaed  a^  dag^r  fromi  his 
bosomott^  night  ih  the  Houae  of  Commons,  ab  the  ,mo8t  expres- 
sive emblem  of  the  designs^  whiclr  the  republieaas  bad  in  con- 
templation. But  what  was.  tba  efiact  «f  this  eatrsordinary  dfan- 
Iration  ?    Some  members  deemed  the  sage  mad ;  others  scarealy 
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ftQppresied  their  laughter ;  and  his  moBt  attached  Mends  blushed 
for  the  e^ceatricitytiafittha  Aing*  >wksla  tlMjr^nde&TOured^/iBttf- 
fectaaUy»' to*  wosii^HP  their  smn<b(to|tfa^  id  endianaim 

which  would  enable  themto  arabeiit.  That  fpre at  nhan  fdta 
zeal  iqpoalhftfialii^taf^FTanoniadybi^  -in' the  waoith'  of > which, 
no.otber  wnif  a*  iihai  lidie,)  coalditttifdif  conm^»p8id«  1m ihis 
concaptiMMi^  ttera.waflf  onssdiiiig  of  ihatieztmordinaryeleirttkh 
and  fire^.  whioh..aaMti  tD  bdoog  mord  ta  ptophelsc  inspiialidn, 
thM  to. political. Mgaeiily.  Bat  he  was  mistaken  intthsaking 
thathisauditosaiwete  as  afdantly  excited  as.  himself,  or  that 
they  wore  BuffieienUyi  prepared,  for  such  an  illualaaigtibn!  aa  Ais^ 
For.Jum  it  was  soalfcely  strong  enough;  for  them  it  was  eoBtra- 
vstfanti    -  .      / .         •       . 

let  the  ierridglow  of  feeiiiig,  peeidiar^  I  am  uMA,  to  the 
Ghreeks  and  Romans,  not  only  sustained,  but  encouraged^  a{H 
plauded^  /  nay .  demakidedft  fUghts  of. oratory- as.  mat,  if  not 

SNatar  than  ihL^j  Wi/taiesa  the  saUime  o^iik  -  by  i  whkh>  Demos- 
ieQMicaftde.liiaMlow  citbeaa  forg^^ttae  diaastroushattle.of 
Qhaicanea^.  "No,  my  fdUow  tiitiaeiw^  tio^  vouihsivtt  niblierred. 
I  swear  by  the  a^aaee  of.  thpati  hefoesy  whb  mught  for  die  same 
c^ause.ia^iheplainaof.Mirathiontfnd  Flat0^i!^''  Cioera^.  iu.oae 
of  bia  speeoa^  a^^t  Verres,  alter  painting  inthe  atrongast 
colours  the  ignoDHiaioMaxkalii of  aSoinait  citizcn,< whom  that 
iniamous  nraAor'lild^oauBed' to*  ha  crueiiied,  breaks  x>ui  into  the 
foUoiwing;  bold  ^mpliAeatipft  t'^^"  If  I  painted  the  henoia  of  diis 
scene,  not  to  Roaasa  .eilftzene»  natta  the  ^lies  of  our  state,^  not 
to  tboae.  who -have  ever  hetrd  of  the  Romaki  Aama^  nkk^vea  to 
metixbui  tQibfttte  cteature»/(  Of' efraa  to  go  iarther,  ifinaome 
desolate :  solitode,  I  ttfted^up  myivoioa  in^comphtint  aad  ilamt»* 
taidDO,  to  tke  rodks  aod  !to  tM' jnoaAteins,*  yet  wMld  diese  mute 
and  inanimata-MYtSf  of  nature- be: moMd  each  ;a  jnonatroaa 
and.disgiactful  ontragei  as-  tbtSi'^^t-  Shakspeare  ina^trendared 
Mjark  Antony's  ediibitioUfOf  thaxobe*  of  CsBsar  fioniliar  to  us. 
To  what  a  state  of  exiciteineat  did-diat  itrtful  iatrigaer  inflame 
tita  £eeiiag9i  of  the  people;  and  haw.  raseeptible,  mw  quiok, 
how  '^  feather^rtnged  •  I  maet  thasefedinga  havtebtoiv  vthta 
aach  wastilh«(efie^  0f  AatoW'S  addiasa«hpon  tfibir  ambv  <  that 
tibeyi  toie- up  the.  b^lBiabea  anatfieltaMte  in  the  iisrom  (aaiPin* 
tarch  relates)  to  make  a  funeral  pile  for  the  dead  body«'>  Not 
content  with  dfily  .parfi^ntling  the  ib»t ;  otea^  tdvmrds  .oae,  who 
they  mu#t  have  knQi9ra,a^dJtotedft  inhis'life,  tine  destrvoliQiiof  all 
their  ancient  pnnlegfls,  thegr  anattahad  the  bwmmg  brands  fipom 

•  Quod9ih«eiio*adfi:if|M*Sadaiiua>  9tti*attaUqn«iaiali»%;adMrttdTiaKit,  non 
ad  60S  qui  populi  Romani  nomcn  ayi4ii«iqpt|[  (Iwiiyi^  i\\  fon,  as^lioniines,  yeruro  ad 
bestial ;  autetiam,  ut  longiils  progrediar,  '«i  in  aliqua  deaertlMima  solitudine,  ad  saxa 
et  ad  scdputos  hatt  coAqueri  et  deplorare  velteni,  tamen  omnia  muta  acque  inaninu, 
canta  «t  tain  iodigna  if  mm  atrsckate  commovcmtur.-^C^'r.  in  /'V:  - 
VOL.   I.   NO.  II.  o 
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the  pile^  and  went  to  attack  the  houses  of  those  whom,  until  the 
close  of  hie.  hfrnngoef  Antony  jdare^.  BQt,io,  fiall  conc^pirators. 

His  grandfather,  of  the  same  name,  who  was  a  much  better 
orator  Sma  bc^  (irodaced  ,94  fl^arFeUoiis  «fiect^  jipt  on  A'pojudac 
assembly,  b^qn  a  ^  beucbpCjn^ge^hy  e^cposing ;the muuds. 
of  a milijbflbnfi^ioBW  wbivnhi^.dQfisAdc^rO]^  ofsed^tionK 

That  client,  v^as  hi&friend.;  to  s^y^  bimiropaa  baniMmeftt.ivas  the 
object  of  his  address^  and  be»h(^sJi;s^{nQ)t  to^miufid^  m^cJbk  of 
personal  feeling  and  entreaty  in  all  the.^iafuuon^.ymchjiie.egc-i 
pjpessed. .  l^e  saw  .pear  him  tbsA. estp^ineid.  faend«,.>wbomt.'he 
ceaMmbesed  to.  have  been  consul,  to  haif;e  b^ea^genarai  distil^ 
^uished  by  the  senate^  to-  ha?e.mountf  d  the  islep?.  of,  the  tcapita} 
in  triumph,  bvt  whom  he  now  beheld  reduc^  to  the  .conditioii,  9i 
an  iaccused  person^  clot^d  in  i^owning  ro^s^.  9^  i^.dai^g^  of 
b^ing  baniaaed  from  his  Gom^K  But  Antony. did  nQt.yif?Vi.to 
A!a  ardour  of  hui  own  breast^  iioUl»  by  dwellings  on  tbe.«,QrrQw# 
and  dejection  of  the  accuseds  he  had.wcpeeded  in  mAving.thf^ 
judgesaveu  to  tears ;  then  be  tore  open  the  v^t  of  .t^  old  war^ 
rior,  ^emed  the  honourable,  searsr  whi<^  he  je^eiFed  in  nmfituMr^ 
in^  Ihe  glory,  of  Rome,^  and. he  appealed  .to,  gods,i  to  men*  io 
citicans„and  fiiends^  whether  such  a  man  ovght  to  be^  bani^ed  i 
His  client  was  saveiL. .  ,      ,        ... 

This,  ^then«  is^tbyd/  gieat  anddiaadm^ageoua  4iffereni6e  betwoen 
oe  and  the  ancient|»— rtba  diflferenoe  intba  chaiaQtars,^  between  a 
Boman  or  an  AthaiMn>i  a^  an  English  aadieiw^  Tjhis  eseential 
differenoe  pervades  iOMr  Moate^  our  lbrum»  (t^nd  vQur^.popuIas 
assep^eg;  and.it  must,  neoessarily  have.a. proportional  rcffecyt  in 
tadttcing  .th^.  standard  of  our  eh>(]Menc€u  Fo^*,  surely,  we.are  nat 
destitute  of  all  the  other  means  ,o£  success  in  jtbat.  brilliant  der 
paitaien^.  oC  Uteratare..  .Fhilosi»phy,  poetjqrf  .historic,  tend  ^ 
avta»  iiaxre  eaoh  arrived  to  a  degree  of  .perftctio^  in  this/oountiy, 
which,  in.Ron^  at  leaat,  waa  scarcely. sarpassed..  The  graceaiof 
8^1^.  the.irindd  liehts  of;  £wicy>  tba.aseoeiations  of  imagery  and 
of:  thought,  whi^  ai^  AU)st.  aft  .to.  s^c^te  emotions^  see  tho<- 
rongUyfiinderpjtood^  and  l:^  wa^y  of  our  welters  most  feliatoualy 
pivsned.  Civil  liberty  which  is.admitted . to  be  jts  neoesaary  to 
this  BHppoit  ^f '  el<Mcmen9(i :  m  pure  air  .tis  to.  Uie  snstwnnoe  ^af 
animal  life,  is  with  us  as  abundantly  enjoyed,  andan^hig^itf 
val^edifaa  it  e«^c4n^|i^W  in:^fag«  oii^nat^.  That  difference 
of  national  character  alona'fanwina  as  a  d^^badsrr-a  di^aaanoa 
nnieUE  by  the  histprian, . ibr  he.  y«riteaJii.th«^'pre«^ni;e.of  posterity 
difference  deapifed  hy.  thapoe^  for  ^.  has » lifted  his  mind 

.  Tq  diatuiieaiidiiflr  hiiwmIi 

When  eaeh  e<mcep4im  wiaa-a^MJawwdy  gaea^-^^ 
A  ray  of  immortslity — and  stood, 

Star-like,  aroondimti}  *^    •     *    *    -•         - 

They  gather'd  to  a  God. 
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hf  oidiHr  to  put  our  readers  ftdfjr  into  ptdsd^sliioA  Of  the  qufta- 
tions  at  issue  b^tweM'  Mt*.  Maldkus  and  Mr.  Oddft4ii,  We  iA»[H 
briefly  state  the  origin,  progress,  atod  'pilssenf  oOBdition  of  tiie 
controversy  between  tbem:  our  design  Will' neoessaiily  invoke 
us  in  the  investi^tion  6f  Some  of  the  most  importut,  and  heifs^ 
tofore  the  least  discussed  topics  of  political  oeoonomy.' 

Mr.  MaltbM  infomfis  the  public,  m  the  prefine  to  the  '^  'AwtjF 
on  Population^''  that  that  Work  was  first  suggest^  '^  by  a  paMr 
in  Mr»  Godwin's  Political  Inquiter.^  The  paper;  to  wni^ih  Mr; 
Makhus  refers,  is,  we  believe,  that  entitled  ''of  rielietf  ttni 
poverty ,''  in  which 'Mr.  Godwin  itidulges  in  some  specuIatfotM> 
upon  me  accession  of  happiness,  that  would  result  to  the'hiuMaii^ 
race  fi-om  an  eq[aal  dii^butioh  ^  leisure  and  labe«H%*  or  "(^i^* 
kO'regardA  as  th^saitte' things  ofYiches  and  povetty«  '    ' 

Per  the  purpose  ofshewing,  among  other  matters,  that  these  spe>^ 
culatiens^  upon  political  systems,  founded  on  the  priiieiple  '4)4 
equal  property,  were 'utterly  vain,  and  that  ho  society,  i&'^ieii' 
they  were  attempted  to  be  realized,  could  last  a  single  g<eneraticm; 
Mr.  MalthuB  was  induced  to  write  bis  **  Essay  on  1^  principle^ 
of  PopulatiotL"  The  <ob^ctof  that  Worji  is  to  prove,  that'tbei^f  i» 
a  law  of  human  nsttm^e,  wkich  Mr.  Malthts  caHs  the  prineiple^  df 
Population,  by  wbtcb  man  n^dtij^Hes  his  krnd  more  rapidly'4liaiir 
his  subsistence;  a  law,  liouse  Mr.  Malthus's  own  words;  '^byi 
force  of  which;  matt'  has  a  tendency  to  increase  in  a  geometrtealr 
progreesion,  whereas  bis  subsistience  can* only  be  increased  in  a* 
oom^iirrent  arilhtaetfcal 'prcgremon/'  -  '* 

The  efibet,  aeocmfih^  to  Mr.  Malthus,  of  this  low  upon  a  MMt 
ofsoctetyv  in  which  the  principle  of  equal  'propertyiK«S'es«6hN( 
Usfaed,  would  be,  lliat-  tiie  members  of  the  society  woidd  h%'^mf 
atigmeAted  by  its  operationjin  comparison  wiib  4llefr  subsistence^ 
tfiat  watiti  ^verty;  the*  neeesrfty  of  daily  labour^  orisic^;  siel>*' 
liess,  and  so  foHli,  would  almost  immediatelyMlf'efpen  the  entiw 
o?  part  of  the  society,  and  thue  reduee  it  te  the  ^eondilieni  #: 
wbieh-  vafen  are  placedf,  whe  Kvs  under  the  otdinaly  coustHiKieMir 
o^ljbe  world. 

This  answer  to  the  system  of  equality  Mr.  MiMme  eonsiiteM^ 
90  pHeminemfy  eenelasive,  that  he  resisted  the  ittg^estions  df^ 
some  of  his  frtends;  who  advisedhite  to  omit;  frem  the  last  edMev 
of  his  works»  what  tekttid'  to  this  subject;  ft  having,  in  their  eel6^' 
nation,  losttBuch  of4lie'  iatawut  it  once  possessed.  Mr.  Makhus/ 
on  the cootmryv ihou^t^  '*  thsit 'thsnreouight  tx> be,  somevdiere 
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on  record,  au  axiaw^r  to.eyptepis  of  equality  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple (^rj>opuluiipn,^  He  eaySj'that  *\the  peculiar  a4vantage  of 
this,  ip^'gument^  agaiust  systems  ot  equality  founded  upon  that 
prin([^)ple«  is»  that  U  Js  not  more  generally  and  i^niforqUy  con- 
Sn^ea  by,e^p^n?P!Pe  in  every  age  and  every  part' of  the  world; 
but  ^  is  »Q  pr^emimntfy  cieox  in  theory,  that  no  ^tolerably  plau- 
sible answer  caa  be  given  to  it/  and  cpnseiquenUy  no  decent  pre- 
iQ^^t  can  ,be,.bF<>U^tTorw?ird  for  an  experiment.' * 

This  wa^  the^  original  point,  upon  wiiich  Mr;  ^althus  assailed 
wliat  he  conceived,  to  be  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Godwin,  and  .there 
ciian.bejao  icl<HiM  that  so  far  he  tri^mph^d.  We  perfectly  agree 
with  Mr,  MaIrf\U8,.  that  a  state  of  "^cultivated  equality/  as  Mr. 
Oodwin  has  called  it  in  .the  Inquirer,  is  ope,  in  wnich  man  pever 
qan  be^placed,  and,  if  placed,  nevftrcoulcj  continue  5  but  we  cer- 
tp.iQJly  do  not  sec,  as  MV»  Malthus  does,  that  th^  unfitness  of  piajgi 
{pr.sucb  a.  ci^ndition  arises  more  from  *'the  principle  of  popi^- 
lation,^  than  from  a  thousand  other  properties  of  human  nature ; 


]]aents.to  the . ^^^xne^^ eflject,  which  are  commonly  drawn  firom^he 
oiher.  qualities  of  man,  or  which  the  exi8(;^nce  is  equally  unde- 
niable* and.  equally  incompatible  with  his  continuance  ip  tne  con- 
dition we  are  speaLing  of.  We  see  .clearly,  that  the  principle  of 
pppul^tion  would,  not  permit  a  society  to  exist  .wher^  all  Would 
oe  equal  andi  would  be  happy,  and  th^t  either  this  principle, 
must  be  n^odified  or  destroyed,  or  that  the  fiupposea  fiociety. 
could  not  endure  ^  but  we  do.  not  see  this  a  jot  more  cliearly,  than 
we  do  that,  for  the  same  purpose,  6f>ery  othei;  quality  of  man 
must  undergo  a  similar  moaiflcation.  The  truth  is,  that  in  order 
to  the.formatioi^  of  these  visionary  constitutions,  man  must  have 
undergone  a  total  alteration  :  exan^^ne  the  details  of  airf  one  of. 
^em.  uat  has  ever  been  proposed,  and  the  necessity  of  this  al-: 
teration  will  be  manifest  why  not  assume  an  alteration  in  ".the 
principle  of  population,^'  "as  well  as  any  other  principle  in.  man  ?; 
Mr.  Malthus,  mdeed,  in  order  to  enhance  the  value  'of  his  aigu- 
ments,  alleges,  (hat  it  does  not  seem'  to^  be  a  uecessary  "  conse- 
quence of  a  system  of  equality,*  that  atl  human  passions  should  he. 
at  (mce  extinguished:*'  we  differ  fVom,him  entirely  on  this  pointy 
and  are  astonished  that  a  man  of  hi^  sagacity  should  have  written 
such; a  sentence ;  it  is  manifest  that  inem,  for  such  a  state,  must 
l^ave  undergone  a  revolution  in  his  nature  so  complete,  that  it. 
\yoidd  be  a  delusipn  to  call,  \)y  the  same  name,  the  animals  so  un- 
like as  man,  as  he  now  ial  and  would  then  be.  They  would  both,- 
no  doubt,  continue  to  be  "  two-legged  and  without  feathers  *^  and 
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woQld  resemble,  in  those  thibgfl^  which  they  would  hite  in  com- 
mon* with  the  brutes ;  but,  in  every  thing  that  is  pWp^r  to  the 
human  race^  in  mind^  in  passions^  m  ^e  objects  for  which  men 
strive,  the  njotiveV  Which  raider  them  labdrious,  IftigaJ,  absti- 
nent, daring,  persieTeriiigjl  in  <)ine  word,  in  all  that  liow  gives 
momentum  to  nujiian  exertion,  they  would  be  thoroughly  aissi- 
milar ;  we  repeat,,  that  we  see  n6  reasoii  why  the  pnncrple  of 
population,  aupjposing  it  to  be  as'  stated  by  Mir.  Malthus,  may* 
not  be  assumed  to  have  undergone  a  thorough  or  partial  transmu- 
tation by  the  powers  of  the  same  alchemy,  which  is  to  chflitge 
evefy  other  principle  of  the  human  character.  '  If  Mr.  Maltlius 
will,  to  fit  man  for  such  a  state^  undertake  to  restrain  sellishnesiBi, 
ambition,'  avarice/ pride,  and  vanity,  or  to  reduce  to  on^  unvary- 
ing .similitude  those  actual  diiFerences  in  layman  character^'  such 
as  differences  m  talents,  application,  seVt^cohtfoul,  which  'mu^ 
always  produce  differences  in  the  circumstances  of  indllridttsds, 
we  pleage  ourselves  to  modify  and  reistraih  iit  the  same  way,  and 
by  tbe  same  means^  the  principle  of  population.  If  he  will  tell 
us  how  to  throw  salt  on  tne  bird^s  tail,  we  sbiill  tell  him  ho^  tUe 
bird  is  to  be  qaught.  .:         :  '       "[      *' 

For  these  rea8on^,  we  apprehend,  that  Mr.  Malthus  is  mistaken 
when  he  considers  the  argument  he  draw^  from  '^' the  priiiiciple 
of  population^  against  systems  of  equality,  as  in  any  respect 
different  in  its  nature  from  the  common  arguments  to  the  same 
effect,  that  are  drawn  frpm  a  consideration  of  the  other  qualities 
of  man.  If  the  principle  of  population  exist  at  all,  as  h6  repre- 
sents it,  it  is  a  part  or  attribute  oF  the  animal  called  man  ;  and 
when  he  shews  that  fliat  quality  makes  a  man  tinflt  for  a  state  of 
equality,  he  oply  enlarges  the  common  arguments,  which  shew 
that  the  other  qualities  of  man  would  have  the  same  effect. 

So  much  for  the  original  subject,  ^hich  first  suggested  the 
Essay  on  the  principle  oJT  Population  \  and  if  that  work  did  not 
extend  to  other  topics^  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  it  would  liow 
be  forgotten ;  but,  in  the  courseof  his  reflections,  it  naturally  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  Malthus  tbatthe  principle  of  population,  if  .it  be 
as  he  represents  it,  has  great  influence  on, every  other  condition 
of  society',  as  well  as  it  would  ^ave  on  a  condition  of  equality : 
he  thought  he  ha:d  discovered  that  the  legislators,  and  wnters  on 
legislation,  who  preceded  him^  were  wrong  in  their 'notions 
respecting  the  nature  of  population,^  and  the  encouragement  that 
should  be  given  to,  its  increase  :  he  considered  it  to  be  too  prone 
to  augment  itself,  and  thought  'that,  if  it  at  all  inquired  the  at- 
tention of  the  legisTuiture,  it  was' rather  for  the  purpose  of  re* 
pressing,  than  of  extending  it. 

It  is  to  these  more  imp<)rtant  topics  of  the  essay  that  Mr 
Godwin  has  applied  himself  in  his  new  work;  and  he  has  man* 
fully  refrainea  from  saying  one  word  in  vindication  of  those 
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syateim^ 'iprhlcb,  i»  hiA  0^11^ -pbiwle;''<€iMiriiibd  hm  sour  and 
anifxvited  faiti  penr.  When  'he  i^ete'  the  Political  JusticO':''  tbe 
obfect  ^  hbiKrQfk  10  to  shew,  tiial  the  fundametitiLl  prmemttoiii 
of  Mr.  SSalthua,  iiamely,  iJtot  thehrumah  rtu^e  hM  a'leadeDev  to 
kiGfifeaae  beyond  tlte  means  ef ^ubsifitenoe ^  is  4iiioi  tme-^  and  we 
perfeetl^  hgrae  itith  Mr.  Gtodwin  in  regarding  it  to  be  fake,  al«* 
iiiou^h  we liav6  c<nne  lo  this  eenelusi^  by  a  process  son^ndutl 
different  firom  bis.  Sdme  of  his  {K>sitionB  We  look  xrpvk  «b  uiw 
feunded'y'ahd,  iii  ooaf  opinion,  be  has  ^eriodtted  aomeriB^KittaiijI 
beari&s  of  the  question.  ^  * 

fid  Ihe  fyf^t  place,  we  must  obser^^  tha*  this  propssitioft  of 
Mr.  M dtbus  is  not  as  clearly  expressed  as  it  shoirid  ibe ;  -and  iM 
is  obtious;  that  Mr.  Qodwin  has  affixed  td  it  a  «6nse  difibmni 
ftom  thntdesigtted  by  Mr.  Malthas.  The  ambiguity  in  the  pro^ 
]>ositi<yh  arisen  from  the  use  of 'the  word  ^  tendency^''  whioii 
renditsH  siidoeptible,  jud^  of  by  its  internal  bty«et«tfey'mthaiil 
feference  to  context/  of  either  of  these  meamogs : 
'  la.  Th^t  man  idbet  increase^  in  point  of  fact>'  moio  rapidly 
item  his  sub^ten<^e. 

3d.  Thbt  he  does  not,  in  facit,  increase  more  rapidly  than  hitf 
suUsislMic^/  hfut  trouM  do  90 y  \i  h«  were  not  preTeated  by  fsbme 
cbeofc.        '  r,  .         . 

7rbm  Ibe'  general  scope  of  Mr.  Malthus's  book,  there  ca^  bo 
little  dottbttlutt  Ihe- second  of  these  meenmgS' was  almoatalfwayis 
present  to  hismind,  wheft  he  Used  this  proposition  \  but  it  cannot 
oe  demed  ifaat  there  is  a  ^at  deal  of  unjsteadiness  throughout 
hvs  writing  on  this  subject;  Aceardingly,  Mr.  Qodwin  has 
aiigtted  as  if  Mr.  Malthas  had  intended  his  ireader  to  anderstand^ 
ifaat^  ih^ountrJieB-whete  population  4dTancesslowly»  of  not  at  alU 
as  many  ^bildeen  aile  produced/as  in  a  ooui^iry  where  i<)adTano^s 
at  fcfll  speed;  the  ooh^quenoe  6f  which  would  be^  thatmOiti<- 
tudes  bt  Vshildreii  coihe  to  n:(atiirity  in  die  countries  where  po^^ 
latioh '  advances  fest,  who  pierish  in  their  infancy  m  countries 
wherfe  it  udvances  slowly.  •*  It  is  dearfy/-  sa;FS  Mr.  Crodtm; 
•^Mr.  Msdthu^s  doctrine,  Aat  Ae  population  is  kept  down  in 
the  old  world,  not  by  a  smafi  tiwmber  of  -children  being  bora 
among  us;  but  by  the  excessiv^  number  of  chUdren  diat  perish 
in  their  nonage*  through  the  inMrumenlaUty  of  vice  and  of 
fnisery."'  l%is  doctrine  Mr.  Godwin  deniesi  iind  with  reason 
tdihrges  to  be  contrary  t6  expenenoe 

Now,  from  tbe  other  parts  of  t)^  Bssajr,  said  the  gone«!al  bear* 
ifigof  Mr.  MalijiUB^B  works,  we  Kre  satisfba  that  this  is  net 
exactly  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  MaKhuti :  at  the  $aine  lfana>  it  «uist 
be  avowed,  that  it  is  not  veiy  easy  to  Ooint  out  with  pruimm 
how  far  it  Mj  and  how  for  it  i$  M9t,  his  doctrine.  To  some  extent 
it  uBquestkmably:is.;  and  in  otir  opinion,  this  obscurity  arises 
as  Much  from  .^e  bsd  dbsstficiatiotfk,  mto  which  he  has  distributed 
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his  .^' t^becka  upon  pi$f«lstiQi^wf98  ^gm  llie  4ttbi<^  mfir^ix^pf. 
1m^  pTopomtidnJ •  jWiH^^t^t^  w  a  vwfm  ihs^  ppp^tatfo^  .^as 
temd'  by  4iiyboi«te«e^  it,bekof»ed/iufi  to  d|^ef^.^Q.fipi|^i|,,  J^y 
whicb  tbe  alksed  i^v^W9y  to  expea}  itiWM^keptr  |iv^n,|)A(iA. 

ftwatiht  «id>bji  a.jp<«i^€w  or,.i«^  iwe)slif^l(l(  n^h^.  c{^«i^»,  by 

whiob  f«ei?iMt(9d«  ii9  tibei  ;teiw  i#  iQfwy.PWpt^E^  >ftp« 

being  )>om ;-  die  96eaiMi*  Aa<4ttdcd;eviflEy  tbi^g  wJp^cf^.^^af^iir^  off. 
those^  who  escaped  the  preventive  operation  .oftbe  ^r^  .Sp;  fy,V' 
4«ei9:thiii0>waa<kaff  ^{ttndiWould  bav»  coptia^ed  8^  l^ciugj|ji^ut 
Ae  book^  :i91ki9  farfbe^  luul  more  -particular  Q^umerfttj^igff  tjh^ 
icrond.imfttoniw  i^bicbtopetaM  aa^eheolOf  bad^n^flle4  pf  amb- 
diimioti  of  A%  .t«o  h^i^,  iola»!^wixicb'  they  fba4  -^f^x  W<^ 
Amnged :  «e»dloiiM,  by  tiiat  inean4Urbe,ftbb.to)BeQ^,pi^^J^^. 
fiv»  be/jneantilbat:  tl^  mt9m^  of  piipnlatioi^<wa^<iw(;ra^^^..bjc 
something  thatr  preifevktod,  oCfBOme^ii^  tbatt«qfrf9p)^  a»]E^4w« 
411106;^  Mifinslead  of  thia#:^ebr?a]iV)ap.hifK£o>ri»ejfClfil^^c8|ti 
Mid  distribntes  the  checks  anew  into  moral  I'^^tfi^D^fr^^V^  fwl 
ni^Hyi,  HlMjdlrrtilfaiat  i0i,v4«).doQbti  ^JiMbdifAsipp p|('^ef«re- 
vmtivectbodn^  biit^  jaritheAenfie  pn  whi^bit^i^-H^f^  by>A|i(*  w4r 
thus,  it  is  a  very  small  part  of  it  indeed :  and  as  to  vic^  jHfiA 
mimsy,  >aa  be  mplayscibol^  wfftdfi^  ^Omj^  e^chM^ii^  eml^mce 
SMiMrs^  thafcbdlofigtt^.botb*tba|Myeatifa4iin4iy>f^ 
AHmml  trice  and  ssisery.  is  a  sabK^noi^ii^^nrof  tbe Jfi^f  n  T\^ 
appnjbemipa^f  misaryi  and  Ibeineoesaity  ^f  doomniuiag.  vm^k  are 
portions  4>f  the'  fbnnlasu  TJbe  /con^equ^iiui^  of  thia .  cpxtfp^i^  diiSf^ 
titbtflaoaisf  htsncbeoksibaft  beaiii«ihat4t  i^.^iffiqnU  ito  fie^,\yh^er 
hla  dosteiae  is>/that  the  /eflSoo^  lof :  th^  t^nl)(tn(^(r,ar^  Qcme^t^ 
MfUntm  prenrentedr  Afi^iWw  tb0y^ar#.  pr/(Kl^fie4i. ,  m.  i^lde^d  ^]{3^ 
tb«iit"moml  reatrasnt  has  mi  exetr^iaeidr  xnvQb  influcpfMs^.in  tijpiMi 
past^<  biit.tbaijft,  10. quite  consipteiiit  with  .other  things  iiQcltt4e4iA¥ 
Ihn fNievenlnrre  tidi^,^ >  bfis^i^g  exen^isad  •tbe..gr^t^t«  He^  4so 
asfjFsi^dia^  rirtoaaad  flaisev^  bad 'been  hecetofore'.tbe  inpat  pfivfer" 
&1  ML  AisT  o|>affatian(  ibat  ^«<  iesfve^  us^  to  gi|e8awWbiQt^r,tiiey 
wtoagfatr^beseiisffeM ia  their. pfieventive..<2<^(Hty> pri^i^K c^irp 
Awtaone  ;f  the  ootisequeBoe.foCrtbis  has  .been  the  ^g^y^ppff^Ken^jpft 
ef  Mti^  Qodwb,  wd iha.diffieaUy  we ^M^mpl^n  of^^u  t , . . t  r  , 
.'  Bull  wheAh^-Mr.  MaHhwvbaf  >oi  lias..n9t,b^eu  gpilty  tpf.:Ob^ 
scurity,  and  whether  Mr.  Godwin,.  fwitb»^  Uttk  iaawifcisyit  .might 
hnraidME^vwot  hisrie^JLii^^  that  iq^am»Ji|axe  been 

eaabled4o  jreAsIa  hioii  nwpe  elSec^iial]^^ .  ^xp  ^^^s^pa  .of  ^na  gi^t 
iMpottanim^to  tiM^ptlbUcf;  4iiil<i«kj^^^  utQvq#  imgci^rtai^ce  U^ 
thefMib^c.tOFasmTtaAiiiif  iA  be  trae^  XY^,  wI^r9.pi»p^ij^o^a4'' 

•  •*«'•■  •   '•  "   -':      ^      ^^"^       "^     •    •..    i  •  .    .  I     ~  .     .    r    .. .     .,    .•    , 
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vaiMM  «gl0^/  W'^laity  litrnte^'iiifaOiB'^p^^Htil^l^     where  it  ad*' 

include  this,  and  all  the  otb^^f4Dtatb>in^ok«diUi  JM^ 

at  lh^')ra(^^le|^  t^y^Mr/MaAthus^^^U^it^MpUite'^fvdoibg  ao  4 
"2^.'  ^f^re^fbid^'itl^eftfie^d^'Uke^aoli,  <loefii>Ck  ^eluier  pro* 
IK)^rtif6n-<)rtbe  boM  ^tt»i^-  die  aige  >  of  r«pild»dU6tiofli  th^^  wbene  4io 
inci^edye;  6t'^'iMldtef^idcre«k0ei  takel»  {flaft^}  >  >     .  ^  ,  >  i  ^  -  . 

human  face,  exceed  the  increase  of  aubsistence ;  or  caaitrli^  md 
to'hdWatay't*ttdenoy4o-*do»'1"  ■  "...r.y  j.i    mud   >:  i.,  i. ..,./•. 

(A^'to^th^  iir^l  of  these  hiqiiirietf^  Mr.' Gbdwin  attft^/fithat 
tfaf^e  ^;$thth^  ^oi»itktiticln<of'tIiefctilntU'«p^ie[i,  wpoi(«ie^ 
Ititeiy'i^peyting',  «f  imnmiMflgaty  !)i«tnbiM'6,}bvtihiii;tia^»^oimD 
o^in^reiu^'itf'vety  «Md)l  ;'Ma)^d  in  jpioiM  effact^  ih«  doubte/if  Ae 
wMS  i€^m0#e^(]i<)fyukMsr  iio^;itli(M 

Oh'ti^  (kh6M(}ei:iM//M«ltfa«a'dl6^8y  >tltfiti^^^  oS 

tb^^iioi^^rDf t>tb¥itic^6  of ^AM^mtf <hafe  dliidbled>^vei3rl'«mn47*4Y«! 
y^rk%  proet^^ttttMv  'Otl  iths«!  itot;  hie' i«<tt|iiaite<  withi  Mv.  Ood** 
w)A,  M^)^  attrfbhS^'^th^'  i^et^dade  ln''Aniarioa';'to  emi^miliDBj 
CeMdfHiy  %b^  ^m-fp^Mndi^m  lipqn  ]^;  Mattfaika :  4ieia«Mrte  thiNi 
to'hai'^  h\&pf»etied> ift  4l>n^n<)&  ^i«b>  as'^'fi-'weAluiow;  hw 
hashed -n^  wh«t^  ettoe  f  Md  kt>^€^  himiaatip^facitovyy'tOiptoi^ 
it^'  Wi^dtft^  4ntjtti^«ig>aiiy  opinion Nabonj  tlw  pbiwti'  wUoh^e 
siMi^d  Ibr  #iMt>of  eVid^tt^e;'  <«(re  teigt  eay^  ited^lba  authoiilMt' 
Mr;  Sfidt^rx^il^B  donot  e0|aMkihihi9«g8^  r  .  -  :  n  t 

Stilt',  h6w«V€r  the  'feist  4[^  ottMki  mcMaae  in'Aivieriba'iiMiTbe; 
we<^^BADt  b«l  think  thatlbaire  w,  in  the  phyaiK^iit  toniltittttiloti^Qf 
many  Aie^^Miild^  ca{>aeky' fdr  initreiiBe;'  whidi  'we  hlioivr  toj  exist 
amonj^  hoM<s^,  «o>iMs,  or  sheep  >; '  and  we  incline  to  thank,  that^if 
nkmf>Mt>  4md'  th<»>  iMfds'  of  'an  ttninatlv'  asi  bmaoU  hna  ^anferior  .in- 
nifald^tilid'body,<aa^w^4ire''«b  llioee/bttliteai  Ai^attmaltisMtt 
nJtrltij^y'Mr  breetf  at  lii^'dtAil'^tioif,  4ii^  we^  d4i<theiire«d['oCjlke' 
iilfbrieV4i(flhDalBr«t^«r&;  btft/^aia  avtvc^yiftnithiitTbe;  ofna> 
novelty  and  of  less  value ;  and  it  is  onl^  mentidned  lieiB(£ir  Ae 
sak^'^f^^tbod,  tnd  t«»fiKc»Kttttte'«lUOTondflM8tlga4ibn^>^H 
manwoidd  ineMase^^t^he  wert  t6>U^e)wHho«trtfood^  tear -were  aop* 
p^dwlth  H'likie  a  h>(>l^'  ii^-Mi  entity  iiiildi<foootleB»  ip60alalJD% 
fMrJ^hiehiweibiLveiioinMaar  Kif^^A/vttidtu|>(niiwl»eh  weanay 
eserciito'^oitf  iiMgi|Mrtii«0«  <iMi^^  Aa.inM^  asi.imoH 

the  rate-o^inerease  am^ig-  the  inhabitants  .o£  the  »oob.  It  is 
anly-mth]»f<^apcieto,inaaiA,a,oonditi|9  he  cannot  4i»- 

pensewith  food,vandicaiiiK)ii^t'£oocLmtboui.pr0d«iGa^  it^>that 
these  inquiries  hate  any  c^pabiKty  of  praetioal  applifcation,  orany 
certain  grounds  on  which  to  rest :  we  shall  therefore  pa$s  at  once 
to  die  second  inquiry  we-iscopoaed,  namely  t  Where  an  inereaiie 
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doa  take  plaoi  iafopiili<^^Jbgri|iiP€mA^>i^«^ 

This  inquiry  we  cannot  hesitate  to  ai^fiiWATr^ii^utili^  .Mgft^Mfti. 

W«.Aie  sattM^^  dsKfctbii  amB^fM^^mh^j^f  mfmt»  #,  ^^  pi*  ^^ 

slovirly  :i  tMs4O0dwn'fl«4»bl^^hi«(biit;i«f  >miH>m^     ^t}^r,  to 

ccoidepsfl  4^ri.lai|rimftbt&iU»(,^^  d§eis^y/ti  wop 

all  the  world  ;  against  Mi^  Malthu^  to^f^UNW^i^W^^rti^  (<^l)ff^Wn 

iii9ttmple'Oidfui$ti0n,a4^  ^M^f^ 

According  to  him,  in  America  th^^.nse  |lvjB.)^i^fti^a^;  a  jiaj^ 
tQiAtmarri9ge^ii»bdJwQiiiiy»drfid;  p^raoius)  iparr^  iQut  9f,^y^ry 
thmeibuAdx^diafidi'fifty^oewtbflt  aiQ  bpm  }  mA<m  ^giand,jh«. 
sayflv'^^^fafffitfowib^ltbAiai^  tora  oianrH^Q  ;i.^nd.tjbj^,  ii>u^vC 
three  huAda^wd  in^}r'r«»cwm^Uii/9^  9^ 

tworhuDMloe^mamedrtHW,  wbiab .  (Ckhx^w  > i^.  tJ»4. Afhiqe,ttl4(^  ib«,$ . 

w»^fm^\hwirwiwAj^\fil»i^  >  iN^]iW«wtui$)m<di£T 

ferooce  .io^hbi  fruatfiiliwffa  of^^iiMcrfiigfijQ  botjpi,^f»;|^ii^ 
tha<iiwnbfiri9f  mamagee^  will  ^it^e^i  a^^ow^  fpr,ti^  d^ief^^ 
ralfiSj  alTiwiiiebibe  aU^e»^tbEf  4>Qpu)atAoo>>ioQri^f^8f9i|ij;i  borf;^  9>omi^ 

fteivi>2  Mid V  aeo^ndW^  it.  jai  ^bvi^ui  xfirQu^  ^ap^  iA§p«iD^)QQjqf  Ab|^ 
tafalefl,>by;  lyhJKhr  tMraTobftbiUt«$a'.o^i}i^e.i^ 
b«tMeffflr  the  agf 8(i  ithiw  iat^i  MfiMim^  ^^m^^tfk  i^i^vv^e^*  f^fg^ 
of  marriage  in  AinmicAfaiKt<ili.E«mfi^  jtb^.4PBp9i9n.QMV^9J|ti^/ 
ofW^ im^viiit9k4,QiST^muikf  «i^te^Q^,out  ofh%wQ.)i^ud««d>i:  yfbif^ 

iamy»  iou  theiib^ro  .plw^ea;-/  soi^bfttMiPut  loCiJ^  t#^  J^u^v^  w^. 
mangriiiii. Amirioa,  m,  im  olheP'WQr4#k  x^f  ibe  4h£§e  .biup^f^d  a^ 
r^oe;  vho  4Hre  booKi  ihei:eiMerAP<i.tinore'|yhiw  QPi9  hundi^dia^ 
eiAiljrtfdiifi  idiFei>(wbeft:tlo»yf<ip^<4^J0ia^ia^v?P3^>^^>of^ 

ialBukofn^l&atds  ^16  Wf,  lb^ti«|}4hl3^^^iYvb)c^  ^  itber/^^efi^i^f 
nBurciagg)  ia  Eunxpcu  iVi;masi]K  ar€^<alii9«i(0Ht{f^f^  jgi^eOfAWiWitAf 
boilalterei-aft uiiAiiiOTfiaii.i'-  -i  j  jin..  -.  t.j.iu  -^-r-*'  -'o  *  n^  v'>-w> 
lddeed»> •  Dfi»  Enddin.  ivaai  iK0/JiMl^>«f  opi^w  tbfit  t)^  ipop^^r 
latioa  in.  Borop^  i^viasHkept  baok  t^  a  ^0(^t^.mi9$tf|lHy  fwopg 
iQteato^>Aaft  Qe^uiB^oajAke^ofheriiftdo  oCtfMl  Albl^ti0jiit^4>^e 
avfNmatedifiMfTthe  diffennliMtos  i9f  iMMMe(.by)f»p]^i^».  tiii9( 
twoimamagfliitoek  |>faK3e  itt'AflMikariori<el««ry  oner  w<J&r^p^ 

^  Mr.  (Jodwin  su']^pos«  Ifat^  ^ft(nfetw1Arf\[fifege*■Mt' t^cWSrfew  eight  MhM4o 
a  HMtfia^i  ifl  AttiMcA  ^  4bitf  tfaa  frto'»i|iikti]Mi  iftto  Mltlofalh«  wi»|)<tni^y//w9.iafN 

sub^cfit^  who  eiTQ« 
llssay,  Malthus  ex- 
-^^tK  bihhs  }#  tM 
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ftud  thaftt^bioama^  tlMra  produces  eight  births,  and^here*  only 
ibur. '  *Now  thk  ^rofvMiiiafce  theipopulatioti  of  America' •qii«d<- 
raple  every  five  and  twt^ly  years;/  and  cMseqitently -fii^re- than 
flicxtdunt Tor  lea^ng  ours  8<»ifftr'behihd« 

"The'^tis;  tlmt'it>]0  ptei^ed  bjrigeneiel -obsermlidn  alLiMrer 
tii0  world»f(ihat  abcrtitiulf  of  lhe<bom  e^eryifli^t)e*4ie»  befbre^the 
ag^  of  reprodvo^iQiif-^iB  ie*a  ^efwraimhrm}^  ofhu*mn^natiire» 
tmd  ifi'M  much  a  Iott  of  iter  being,  «».ihat  biriy  *(Oiie  eul  of  tett 
thmisandshnH' attain*  to- fliMty.  ^ 

^'  Wehave^  llBeveTotei  a'right'to*fli^v'^t  ihese  lA  o^  jgreatet 
oavftaii^  befbue  die  age-  of  reprodhittlioa-  in-fCOimU^ 
popafation  adnraoees  riowly»  than  "wfaeva  itt:  adiraiieea'^at  ii*U 

^'^<Xf  ih^  thr^e 'iiiqttirieil  ^  pfopoecfd, . 'the^  l^ird  aknie  »•# 
rcAaina  to  be> examined,  namely^:  Whether^  aii^oaihg  ^opulaCipn 
toi  axkranoe^  does  iit  advance  lasted  Iftoit  suAf laleiioe,  oe  Jbtaa^  it^atiy 

''As-terfief;/iRx^'^Qf  its  adramng^uter^/^h^  ^iri^itaDce^  4lui 
mkiformf eorperieno^' of  th6  woAd  is;'  tiiat ^li <dD«el  iMt;  Maieiif 
Ofterywhetevlfoniks  us»lJiat<iviien'lhe  p<»pi^tton4nof«4sesv<)htoM 
ifl^  in<i0ef''fthan'''a  dsmmepsurate  aEo^eniitien  of  subststoltiek»^ 
In  an  article,  like^-die  present!  it  ia  inaposdible  to  'e^ibit  I^Um 
settUff^oatibe  rates^»  at^wbiob  population' and>foodh^^re«iticre^Uled 
ih^rarToiiii«c^mntrie^;4)ii&'irevefeit^  the  general  notorie^iy  o£>th6 
feot.  Weaay,  thfiiinr  England  «het«  W  now  produced  ^  by  ititav^ 
hal'gfifrdi'OT  foreign pofchase, ^a  <)uanti^  ofi  meal^  0(dm^*  ve^ 
t6A>les,'fiicJ*whidh<exceedBthe  quantityof  »theae 4hing^  tkat;wae 
pt^ducewl  there  one<  hbndred  y^aro*  ago,  by  a  difFeiiboce^^os/er 
thaoii  die  difference  between  the  popultutioni  aa  it  islnaw^iaM-asil 
ivMthen;  We  assert  thd  Aame  of  France^  Cieiznaiiy^  Sweden^ 
and  every  other  country,  where  population  has  been  inortfasedi 
We  in^ouiitto  be  eo  inivslaiid :  greatras  die  inerease-efpcrpilla* 
tibn'  Ihere  has  been;  it  faas<  "h&tm  aecoiiipanted<by«tgi«aler 
knipro^emetvt  in'tfae  cohdittonof  tbb  people  ^tiieyiare  ndw  i»elt6f 
Housed, "bMer clothed^  and  better  fed,'thaii ihay  weie  aototw^ 
agoa  But  we  eo  favtfaer :  we  say,  that  it  is  ndt  only  traethttt 
ant  iho^flse  of  people'  ha»  unifermhr'  been  acoosopaiaied  by  a 
^attr  mcreade'of  subsistence/ bntdnarl^adfaiii^  of  people 
m»  alib  been  as  constibitly'attendedby^gfaater'dinMkiutMMii  of 
SQbBistence.  The  ceiiditioil  of  fimin;  asid  of  the  Tuikfsb  p«(H 
vweea  in  A'frkuu  Europe,  'and  Asia,  ibtar  testimcmy  'to  this4 
Thm 'make  ft  clear,  d»t  -  a  ^dimisiition.  of 'population  has  been 
unifMnly  attended  by  a  detmocaAion  in.lhe  /oonditiim  of  the 
peopfe;  md  it  ia  not  difficult  tb  see»  the  jcaaaan  why.  it  is  so.  An 
advance  in  civiiizatioti  and  in  populaiioft  ate  terms,  that  may  be 
almost  sabetitated  for  each  ixdiar.;  and  we  confess,  that  w4 
should  <3oarider  civiliaalioB  vesyc  JvmlueieaB  indioed^  if  ^  were  no^ 
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t8  a  mtttfeer  of  edi^OBt,  proAoditB'Cf  nofU  InnuMm;  ted  oMse^ 
qncttrtly  <rf  mote  food'  atid'  epmfort,  to  mt akand ;  mad  «od6rdiiigl^ 
italways  hts,  md  wtH.  It^  ineveaftee  f^o  JCdnstaDers  t>f  hofaiMi 
produce;  but  it  multiplies  tfaa  produce  -ageiii  anm.  .  Mflu^Mab- 
thtts's  disoipkB  indeed  aaff /that  it  k  the  imen^at  in  tbeiqintitity 
of  food,  liuit  prodoeet  tke  iue^eafle  in  population^  iod  }mAmi€ 
vttsd:  butfaow'is  this  inoreue  of 'food  to  be  pnNfaHt^d?  We 
•q^  k  iiv  produced  by  eefry  things  «ifliiksh  ^ea^an  ^addkiomd 
imimlse  to  buman  ingenuity  and  eMitien^-^-^f  doime  theon^  'MMf 
a/M/ 1^  WL  tncreaae  of  population  i  for  that  iBaease  ougmMtto 
our  particular  demmda,  um  imposes  on  us. the  nsoessitgr  i^rfBO^ 
vidSog  for  the  denulndsr  of  Ihoie,  whose  cravin^'aniibyiwiauDeitae 
importunate  and  as  painful  as  our  own.  This  is  what  MnrMslt 
lims  saema  to  have  oveiioelQed.!  Ik  tet  mnjwrmkf  lipohitL  (^ke 
**  ftimiflt  tiffopukaian^mi  a amt^faniwremm  t^ikenmdun 

auOry  as  wett  as  i^ people.  It  is  notorious  that»ia  i^oaeni^^^eA 
a  man  narties;  he  beeomes  jonore  moral/  labe«i0us^>aiad'idf^ 
denying ;  if,  by  aiafryiog,  he  add  to  thatimmhciat,  wi»^om:t6'lm 
fbd  dttt 'of  the  gross  stoo£  of  Ae  oominsuQity»^he<;alsa)iiifanaf)aa 
additioii  tO'the<itoultit0eif»  by  gitiag  uiaddkisnal  iaipabn  to 
Aeqhflitities;  by  which dtwcfeaied  and  e^ilaiigedl  :>  in  ■  i 

'  We»  iherefore,  do  notibentate  to  kaV,  tbat^  iiib^eYctrytcoodatrali 
^«Miety,  an  incfease  joI  poptilatioti  eJmyis  Aat>  moA  akraya. wiU 
prodnoe  a  greater  viorease  oi  foiod.  If  the  pbptdation  ia^JreadjI 
to  Tcry  dens^  that  an  augmentation  -to  it  couM  :acaiDoeij  fiao 
support,  tisen,  consistently  with  experieaceand  good  ^enee/^m 
may  condadey  that  the  au^memationwiU  be  slow  and  .tardy  | 
but>  small  as  the  augmentatioa  may  or  tan  be,  dt  wtffl,  when  it 
ooeatis,  prodnoe  or  bo  accompanied  by  a-greatei  abgmentatftoo 
ofeabiostenoe*  *.>'•)        •,.  (. 

Onrr^asoA  for  saying,  that,  in  a  reiy  dcneaoMidttiQn)of  popA^ 
lalion,  the  aUgmentsAkm  to  it  will  beamBll  and  taeiy  is,  not  only 
ths^  i^e"  have  always  observied' the -foot  to  be  so^. but  that  saehairB 
mmnifced  that,  as  society  advuiees  mciviliflatuon^  f (which  sb  al« 
W«^  must  as  ihe  populMidn  foeeomes  eveaker)-ti  ^amltituda  of 
pasaiona,  hsfcito,  peculiarities,  andipK^^udicet^  grow  uft  andidia^ 
pdte^'  in  the'  human  chdrabter,  the  .dominion;  which  jia  almaafc 
exohrsiveiy  possessed  by  the  simplar  /and  aaom  origmai  (but  aat 
therefore  the  more  natmul)  psopensities*  .when  man  ia  ina-andar 
slate.  In  a*  slate  of  high  arnhzatuin,  (tpanyi  whoitae  incireum^ 
stances  tb  marry ^at  an  early  petiodi>eithBrne£raun:frenkii'entinly^ 
or  postpone  it  rery  lata,  fooaa  the  fhefensnce  AeyieiTe  iutrthe 
subgla  OTer  tbe'^mamad  Mi]fe»*>  Ibe  puraaitsrof  pumsc  mA  ef 
piivifile  Kfo,  t>f  ambilfctt,  of' litcratute,  of  :conmiercei  and  of 
pleasuni,  eitftiMffttish'  in  mmltitades  Hhedemn  of  beidg^the  fcthem 
of  a  family.    A  great  many  more  are  not  in  cimnantanofia  te 
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b^ome  86  without  a'ditnitiiitioii  of  those  comforts,  wbich  habit 
fads  rendered  neceBsaHes  of  life,  and  a  desbent  iVom  the  station 
in  society,  ^hith  they  have  been  taught  from  infancy  never  to 
relihotiisn.  .  The  consequence  id»  that,  in'  these  stages  of  society, 
ther  addition  to  the  population  is  kept  within  the  nmits  of  sub* 
sisteliee,  not  by  ptemature  mortality  (as  before  observed),  but  by 
a  dfanhiution  of  the  force  of  the  "  principle  of  population ; "  by 
vAioh  we  are  to  ondetstand,  not  the  passion  between  the  sexes 
in  iis  coarser  and  more  general  import,  bat  that  modification  of 
it,  which  induces  men  to  marry ;  for  we  know  it  is  then  alone  it 
increases  populatioil. 

In  what  respect,  then,  can  it  be  said  by  Mr.  Malthus,  that  popu- 
lation has  a  "  tendency*'  to  increase  beyond  subsistence?  Can 
hk!  mean,*  that  because  there  is  an  abstract  capatity  in  Inan  (if 
sttdh^a-  ihiiig  can  be  conceived)  to  increase  faster  thin  subsis-' 
t^ce,  lliat,  therefore,  there  is  a  tendency  in  men  so  to  increase  ? 
If  Thomas  is  capable  of  running  faster  than  James,  does  it  follow 
iUat  he  hzB  K  tendinctf  to  leave  James  behind?  Or  does  Mr. 
liaMims  only  mean,  when  he  speaks  of  man's  tendency  to  in- 
crease beyond  subsistence/  that  such  would  be  the  rate  of  his 
increase:  if  he*  were  governed  exclusively  by  the  "  principle  of 
population  V*  This  might,  perhaps,  be  true ;  but  it  woula  be  a 
gross  abtnsre  of  hu(^^ge, .  and  must  produce  an  utter  confusion  in 
alt  ottrM^as,  to  callit  a  tendency  on  thai  account.  We  should 
be  eqtidlly  justified  in  saying,  ihat  man  had  a  tendency  not  to 
increase  at  all,  because  he  would  not  increase  at  all,  if  governed 
exclusively  by  other  principles,  which  are  as  inherent  in  his 
nature,  as  the  principle  of  population.  It  would  justify  us  in 
saying,  that  a  man  had  a  tendency  to  be  whatever  he  woAld 
becoflae*  if  directed  in  his  conduct  by  my  one  nropensity  in  kts 
nature,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest ;  but  is  tnat  a  tendency  ? 
Has  the  earth  a  tendency  to  fly  from  or. into  the  sun,  becanse  it 
would  do  either,  if  released  from  its  centriFugal  or  centripetal 
direction  ?  In  truth  and  iii  (good  logic,  the  eutb  has  fieither  of 
these  tendewMS  C'  its- tendenty  w  to  mover  in*  tlfe^  orbit  it 
actually  pufsnes,  in  obedien^ee- to  dte  conlbitfed  forces,  that 
actually  impel  it.  And.E^  it  is  w4th'mM  :  his  tendency  is  not  to 
deviate  into  every  eecetttrfdty;'tb;ithich  he  would  be  driven  by 
each  appetite  or  ptinciple  of  nis  nature;  taken  singly,  a^  uncon- 
aected  by  the  others,  but  to  move  in  the  line,  in  which  h^  is  im- 
pelled by  the  combined  influence  of  all  tbe  various  principles  and 
feelings  that  form  his  character.  The  principle  of  population,  as 
estimated  by  Mr.  Maltbu^  i^  one  of  these  pno/^iples,  and  siccord- 
ingly  it  exercises  its  proper  influence  upon  his  conduct;  but  this 
is  only  that  degree  of  his  iofluenoe  whioh  is  compatible  with  the 
influence,  which  is  as  smdyeKevcised  upon  hun  by  tbe  other 
properties  of  his  nature. 
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One  obs^rvatioa  more^  iai4  we  fiball  qctncl^de*    .Mr^  Maltbua 

complains  of  flie  "  pressure  of' popiilation  on  subsistwico/'  wid 
attributes  to  that  cause  the  vice  ana  misery  of.  t^e  n^orld.    ThiA 
is  an  instance  of  how  dosel jr. extremes  approach*  \  We,,«bpi)14 
not  have  expected  that  he  would  fall  pto  tbe.errqr,  he  ^'pJIh^i^s  in 
th^  ^uppprt^rs  Qf  tbp  ^pUm  pf  eqwUty,,  »  2%^,8^y,  th^t  AHSfry 
would  be  removed*  if  the.  produce^  pf  th^  .efurth.  vf^m  .M\iaUy 
divided.,.  Tbe^^w^r.to  them  i^»  thitt  Uiere^  wWd^h^jiJiy  b^ 
little,  very. littlp^  to, divide— -the  stimulus  to.creal^and.repcocWccf 
it  would  be  no  more.    The  sifme  answer  applies  to  Mr*  Malt|itta; 
If  produce  continued  as  it  is,  the  diminution  of  the  pQpuhUioiV 
would  incre^e.  ih^  ^i^xx  of  .e^ch-  p^r&pa ;  but  produce  Miouii  f^ot 
coikinue  as  it  is,  if  pQpulati/on  were  diminished.    The  $tiinvhM.tof 
create .  produce^  consequently  produce  ^  itself,  woijd4  be  dimi-^ 
nishVd'  .  If; we  take  produce,  to.  oe  a  fixed  quality,  humiin  bappjk^ 
i^ess  may  be;  s£^id  to  vary  inversely  as  the  population  ;  bu^:  e^ipari 
lience.  tells  up^  that  produce  is  not  a  fixed  Quality^  .Wt  .thattiA 
unifonnly  v<^ries  withj  but  in  a  grater  ratm  tA04;i,.populatiQiWMlltr 
is  population^  that, advances  arithmetic.aQv>..wwe,pjC94i^^ 
jwd/jV^  and  5;i£a/*^%,  advances  geometrically.    /.!.,,<;..,     ) 
This  explains  why  we.  object  to  the  Pqorrlaws*  thpvigh  .vre.  nr^ 
not  adverse  to, legislative. encouragen^ent  ,tq ;mmry^  /(Vie: con- 
sider the  married  state^,  and  the  incumbrances.  It  iiBpQse3,,  to  b«/ 
upon  the  >yholeA  stimulants  to  e?certion,  ai^d  to  fiijmi^.mQtir^i 
for  frugality.     The  Poor-law?,  on  the,  contrary^  wesiteix  .tW 
stimulants  to  ei^rtion,  and  render  frugality  unnoces^ryt  ai^d. 
therefore  (and  not  for  the  reason  assigped  by  Mr..  !Halihu«)  .w^ 
object  to  them, .  .  _       ,  '     ..   .  » 

,  •n*  The  Editor  is  xfi  hopes,  thtt  this  Jouriud  will  coptain  wmc  farther  cti^i]«$ipa.of 
this  question,  and  that  ^mc  opinions,  considerably  different  from  those  of  the  present - 
oontrihtttor,  will  ^e  git^n,  in  onkr  tOfthable fhepirblhs to  form  an  hnpartial  jud^eihent.' 


.  • 


SONM0T4; 

Methodgfafty  that  in  a  calti  did  leafy  bo^er' ' « 
I  vested/  whete-thepuifpl^'fiowersnirore  dpiiogiagv 
An4  firon  di#ir  budfi^  of  \\iiam  ^hd  beauty  ffi;^ipg». 

On  loaded  galeSfi  their  o^v^*  xiobest  pow6r  :  • ' 
^^atehing  thp  evening's. warm  undrsxumy  shower, 
;1  heard  Uie  wdodst  and  plaina^  ^d  vallep,  xingtQg 
Wfth  ,every  featter'd  denizen^s  glj»4  rfnguigi 

I^or  such  a  scene.  ai>d  such  a  gentle  hour. — 
0  fkiiihless  vi^n !  ^tbjess  and  untrue  I  ^ 
Nor  boWer,  nor  bad,,  not  odour  sweet  13  hpre,, 

Nor  song  of  bird— -instead  of  these  I  view 
The  CfTY'9  walls  of  aspect  dark  atifl  drear, 
And,  for  the  ^ies  of  deep  etherea^  blue, 

liong^volumed  clouds  of  murky  imoke  uppehr.' 


!• 


(  20G  ) 
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VftVD'fiRYG  ScHiiLEB  w«s  boiti  at  Mafbach.  m  the  duchy 
of  Wirtemb^rg,  oir  Afe  10th  of  November  175&.  His  father, 
then  a  Keatenant  in  the  diical  eeryice,  was  afterwards  promoted 
to  a  majority,  and  appointed'  gorerhor  of  the  palace  or  Xa  Stdi- 
tude,  and  inspector  or  the  fbrests  of  the  couhtry:  lite  cultiva- 
tioK  of  trtes  was  his  favourite  parsuit ;-  in  the  management  of  its 
forests,  he  rend^ied  important  services  t6  his  natrre  land,  and 
pnfaUilied  a  work  on  the  c^bject,  which  attests  his  knowledge 
ant  intelligence.  His  mother  possessed  that  softness  and  ten- 
deifiessy  which  is  so  fescinating  in  the  sex,  '  She  had  a  strong 
veK^fbr  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  Was  passionately  fond  of 
muAio  and'  poetry.  Frederic's  countenance  bore  a  particular  re^ 
aemblanoe  to  that  of  his  nlotber,  whose  darling  he  was ;  and  it 
wasahie^  who  dommunieated  to  his  infant  mind  that  bias,  which 

S'ew  up  with  him,  and  rendered  him  what  he  was  in  after-life, 
e  was  always  with  her :  she  taught  him  to  read,  and  told  him 
stories;  and  he  read  to  her,  and  was  the  constant  companion  of 
her  fi^uent  walks^-  An  old  friend  of  the  family  gave  him  the 
first  ^inatimotton  iti  writing,  natural  history,  ana  geography ; 
while  another,  a  physician,  sought  to  initiate  him,  in  an  amusing 
manner,  into  natund  philosophy,  particularly  the  structure  of  the^ 
universe  and  of  tlie  human  body.  When  only  three  years  old, 
he  manifested  an  extraordinary  eagerness  after  Knowledge,  great 
quickness  of  apprehension,  and  an  incessantly  active  imagina- 
tion. He  disliked  the  u^ual  sports  of  children ;  and  on'e  or  his 
favourite  amusements  consisted  in  the  contemplation  of  His 
father's  little  collection  of  pictures  and  profiles,  consisting  chiefly 
of  oA  paintings  of  heroes,  princes,  and  relatives  of  the  family. 
Here  ne  would  pass  whole  nours,  stedfastly  gazing  op  one  pic- 
ture after  another,  and  attempting  to  copy  them.  Among  these 
paintings  was  one  representing  the  storming  of  Magdeburg  by 
Tilly,  and  the  scenes  of  horror  which  entujed.  It  was  die  oest 
and  latest  jnece  in  the  obllection.  Tilhr;  wkh  his  right  hand 
Sjgainst  liis  side,  and  the  look  of  a  bloodwivty  tvrant,  Was  seen 
ndin^  thorough  the  streets.  Qroups  of  Weeping  ftmales,  persons 
of  all  ages  running  away  firom  the  infuria1:ed  i&ddiers,  burning 
and  ^^ling  houses,  and  all  tiie  scenes  of  woe  that  attended  the 
steps  ^f  Tilly,  were  die  subjects  of  diis  picture.  Young  Schiller, 
then  about  six  years  old,  was  highly  interested  by  the  many  ex- 
pressive faces  in  this  delineation  of  the  rude  manners  of  a  former 
aee;  and  one  day,  laying  sacrilegious  hands  on  this  heirloom, 
vmich  had  already  descended  from  father  to  son  for  several  gene- 
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mtiQiM,  ho  cut  it  up  ioto  as  imoy  pieces  as  there  wer<i  florae. 
These  he.  pasted  fXj^on  pap^,  Vhere  'b'6rse  and  foot  in  nuogl^ 
rank^  followed  their  sanguinary  leader,  whose  whole  &ce  the  boy 
had  blftoldened  to  make  him  look  more  frightful.    Then  came, 
upon  another  piece  of  paper;  a  long  row  of  men,  women  and 
ckaJdrcNi:  mcih  m;in  J)e wg  a^copnpaniid  hy  ^.xron^Mi  wd  9^-^)hM^ 
The  Ag^qf  both.seK^.CfMM^^deid  t)|^iprocaa|ian.  .  Ini^twtjrhe; 
had^recawpos^.th^whoile  in. his  pvn  «»)r.(  apd«  Nfioii^  %  thM 
pap^j^  he  }^  plaped  the  heads  pf  ckildr^^  on  the  bodies  of  cdd; 
motv  -ftud  s^xed  thoe^.of  Y^iwft  persons  to  the  bodi0S  <^  old. 
women,  while  a  Croat  with  uplifted  sword  a^tpeared,^  p^rhaps^- 
with  the  face  of  c^  modest  danis^U  and  a  plundering  oflii^r  ifitfetbe 
head  of  a  spirit^  hprsi^.  Jn-iibis  manner,  be  tcansfon^ed  PMMsigl^. 
piec^  into  a  whoi^  ^aUery^  the  third.  diyiiKion  of  whi<^i  iu  ipsn^- 
cul^iu  was  pot  unlike  some,  of  H^gia^th's  cariqatures.  >  Uxm^; 
easily  be  aa^ppos^.th^it  his,£M^r«  who  pristed,  this  pieof).i^ary> 
higbLy^  b<^8tp9YQd  on  him  no  vfgry  aore^le  wwa^d  for  hi#  pwMw 

Not  long  ^iftor  this,,  black  cfottOf  Q«e  df^y  ^^IMmMed)f^9(l^^ 
profiching .  thunder-stars^..  Flakes  of.  l^gb^^g  iK^gM  ^  ^^ 
thrQugh  the  Ataw^ptfiirp.  Jnquiry  WW  nwwie  fwj  t}^  boy^  btA 
he  wj»  nowhere  Ui  >e, found.  The  tempctsft.^eanvh^  4W^i 
ne^xei;  and  nearer ;  the  thund^  r^oUed  aiw^Tuljiyir^  and  li^ Wllgfc 
burst  from  the  bosom  oi  the  murky  clouds*  Th^  an^Xvi^ty.^f  ther 
parent^,  .on.t^ocotmt  o/,tbp  child,  increacfed  witheYflery.eilpp'^  Th«i 
whole .  fs^ly  was  ^fnplpy^d  in  s^kin^  him»  -  He  was  pit  Imgib 
found,  just  at.  the  ^on^e^  pf  descending  from  thft  tpp  i^  a  veiyr 
tall  Jip^-tre^  war,  thje  hPVV^«  "  For  (Jod's  i^aJ^,'*  i^riedi  hi», 
father  in  the.  greatest  al^rm,.  ''  Yfh^r^  have  yo^  bew  V*  "  I  <^j^. 
wanted  to  sj^,"  replied  t]^§  fea^ess  and  inquisitive  .boy« ''  whi^ 
all  that,  fir^^.cam^.fron^"    •    i    .  t  .    ,  .  i.. 

We/^e.a^^rpd  that,  at.%tt  ewly  aee«  lie.toofe  gfe^.plsmiwr^ 
in  the  perusal  pf  t^i^  pra^i^etic  bpcj^  of  Vt^c^Oytd  yivtfai»enfc  hvtti 
that  ng^e  of  l^en^  gaye  hivf^  ^uch  .4elight;;a^  the  |ir^;f^  Sitd&|el. 
Wbpev^  recoiled,  the  si^bliine  vision. of  tb^  Ob^ 
xjL^viiO  ^ud  turns  tp  F'l^z,  Mocff',s,  dreaj#  iq  *'  TJbe  .BphW»i^- 
ca^pot  I)Lelp  being  struck  by  tbe,  re^tnUance* 

S9hilier^..fi^tl|^r,  h^iug»as  ^  ^oJdier, . a  frie^fi  to  nwltowry  ian 
stitul^i^,  ppncfived^thi^t  i^  cpuld,  i^Qt.mr^yide  ^l^r  fbi;  hj^ 
tenmond  wel£u;^  tl^.,byi  placing  lun^  i<i,thf  Militaiy  (^  Q^i^OJ^ 

A(5^ewy  ^  Stijttg^,  ..His  i<^«tlw. waft  i»:  fcvflur. ^^a fpxiltei 
school  .^t  Tvihiwe^i ».  Wi  the  n^ftfe  ^il^ely; prospect  pf  fotji^^  pi«- 
motipn  .decided  for  th§  acade|^y..  ;I>is,in^itotion  was^^  f4;th^ 
time,  subject  to  the  strict  jculai^  of ,  ^^iUt^  discipline  and  9Mb<)tfn 
dina^tion.  The  ct^ne,  th^  sward«.;^d  t)aie  druB»»  supajyiiM^d  the, 
pupils  to  iheir  studies^;  ;aind  as  s^j^diers  afe.n^nrched  tp  phurcfakXMi; 
a  SuQ,d^y,  for  the,  hpnpur  of  pod«  ^p  t^  yp^ths  of  this^cjid^my- 
were  paraded  to  school,  for  tlie  hpfiour  pf  t^^^  Minnhl 
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halt!  to  thtie/hfAetS'f^  w^tf  4be-woM«  ttf  t>btittiiMid/'^MMA«cttlled 

^ein  to  libeif  l\^JBB<^tit»  i  «ihd  itiivtts/iti  thte  MLm)»<Mtttti|ePi  tfaattfiey 

wetxl  to  dmtier,  to  'play,  ftnd  to -betf .  '  But  ttiiA  y/^^n  ^nbt  all  t  ^ the 

mcAM^rl^d'iielf^cMf/th^'  «up^t^Mi  ^  pi^ottiMiit'tttklfttei  not 

atcoT^mg  "^WtUef^ah  bf  tfdactttioti,  the  Mltoq[iM8|meDfti(if  all 

idd<beUd€lri<:fe  bf  «piri«,''alid'<flll^*  0^tf«M|s^ot  "fiN^ou  ^df>^ 

•web  l^utrbd  by  the*  tmStM  Hken' fmvuA  itifiihia  iostitutiM. 

'Whatever  Wi«  nbt'iaeh«96n^d%tkame  itf  4ihw  attltool^aagtilalkuis 

-^vhcil  fdrhidden  'grou^d'$'attdit<«irai>d^iMdaJeriftieft6^thitdc/(of 

-dt^r8tet>piilg'aie' limits ^ef^tilitt  <ddi^<^^)iWhu3hiwk8H:to  ibeioiiti- 

'Vitfed'te'aj^ftrfeBgien*'^'-  •'   i-^'-li  -  -m  if.   f  .r  .i.;.-.  >.,    -...;'.i....  . 

: '  BthHfer^nVet^d  !9ii6«cad«lny  in^l^Td';  «Bdiia<  Ocftdber^.the 

969&intigy%tit,  hli  ^hua'  \9¥fM  to  Me'Qtf  ii|aiyoiithfalifi&eilda^H^ 

^'^HeaVffn  W  piiaifitedji  thM*  our  criBEi»iBi'>cbda^  tuftlei!  dtekaaiLnr 

i^M-thefto;  has  notattabhieda peniiliy>^lh0fiB'  ittrcmotd'fiBM 

ofacienee;  0thfM^wkl€f'i/fK)b^ltoga6;iwfa/y«d«^ 

^ifttieMs  s<»efice8i  and  steal  nMiy.atfiMltidiitiiifihik  tertiie  flitdan 

'^tte  Pkfridea;  should  Idtig  amca 'haTa-bean dooi^ad tlo-^thapil- 

I6rf^  dt  exhibffl«d'>#ilh  anANin  iMdlarabonti  mjr  teok^'^ArifaW 

il^lottChi^  'lbte#,  lie  ^yipaibe'  to  die  aaiaaiiiieiid;  'amdng  otheiri  things, 

*  >  AM  foHbWs  ^.-^'  ^Do  y^lr  itnagme  that  f  I  shall  iWvri  ao/tlsi  yolDa  gf 
thia'kbsttrd^'bc^/ilti  the-iopinion  lof  tile  inapedtaca^ffAitioimk'flKMi- 
tinef^Saion^afrnJiy  siptntca&  assert' its  fineadtOflti^itwiUfkiotadb-- 

-*ittM:^'to*^fettdta%  'To^the  f«aeniaii«the'Tary^g|ht/ofrittrery'is 
.iLMiot4rent^^^jeaa  he  tUeaicailtiily  atsrvey  tlMidMdil8,.ihat  atdjfbdg^ 

'ittj^  4^  Mttsetf'?  A|y)wkoleaoidioften^rasr4illa«t}tbeaii^^ 
•df  pdnilibnient^  in  *oases  sfheretny  .oonacience  aMfiBts^the'iiiite- 
gmyAf^idyaetioiis/'    Heisce  <it>ffifl  appenr  diatiSahUlerfs  Hmtiy 
tanmer  and  iadepiettdea*  .senii—mta  linti  Oh  (agsctedwHh.  ithe  pkn 

«of  l&e  acsdfennr;  aqdha'buttoo^aAkeit  taok'fereirivhaik-iheiiKmec- 

.^  aova^att^niptedf  to-aet  liniits^iUs  dbflkeof^uiofladge^ralifa  to 

*  diteek'thbilaiiiig^iliffhts^  o&llis /ardiM^o^^ 

-  Kiop4toelc/s'  works/  «peciatty  :hm  iSmHakd  :  had :  partieUHir 

>'ehsmii8^fer>th^/yoimg'Staufe       ylt  wail^QQtxa  ^mer^Iir<ij4gitive 

'gfflltifii^ftiba  thsA  ha  liought^n^Motiy  ;.it.WaaJl^ia  jd^cfttody : 

.  and]  diefe  oah  be  aio  daaibt'tbat  .tliejasaidwityj)  rnith-  ij^hicd befoul- 

•  tmtled'<faemcqawirtl4inieeiof'Ktoj>^tocik>i» 

xanve^tBmUi  oa  faisiawn  poatle  imptt>!feifkM^[  It.^inia/liHa^  tlmt 
aifah)eBied»aiid  a&imatedhia  fsaa0«t)ti]^ifyfar t^lg^^H^ 
«ilbKiiia;  as  well^as^for  the  sdftiaad  Itm  tfia^n,  Wii  friacti^ed  tfie 

•  ambs'  6f  those  axcelkBciea^  fwhioh -  Bi>i  poymfviXj,  ^^afib^utf  :ua  in 
,wm  best^  prochiotioDa  «f  his  later. :yalL«|^^  K^qpstoc^^s  poems 
^deedyiip6vatcdiq[>6nhim^    Sfickf<»re«i/t^f^t,  ^*a  tiaie»  reli- 

'.gknisifeeniigB  taok-^iitire^  poasessioia  oC  hii»  iiQ^W  >  aii4»  tinder 
Mttieiv  imflaeBee;  he Tesblvad  40:  choose' .tha^>p)i1|i^ch  %  his  iatiire 
. pralessidiU'  /This rasolution^bQw^vaMheiaft^r^ards abaadoned, 
'  and  daoided  in  iavour  of  medicine. t     ii  >    ?  ,   . 
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BwMfli  KlfvpidMkV  twf>#f#v/S«J!im^r,  M  .Mill  ^^y  m^e 

ceinaiS^intMm^lM  Jl<Kr^WHfti*lr^djf  /^pii^i^^cras^fft,,  ,flLe 

modi  le8»of,iMnra^]li)tbaQr)^f.^M^  ^i^yvhfbt 

iai|^lrti(rt?&bbHubv/t«)io9eiitot^r  tdr^i]|(iatio,pr(Kliietio^  )i)^  a 
genuiiie  epic  spirit,  in  all  ita  eublimity  aiid.xftagiufice|ic^-rrw)iat 
«ij^it,lir><iiotihaM  aditeVQd  ia  Ai»  csur^er,  \md,  pot  hi^fancy, 
4hpditedbibv«iiefr;imi^^  to  a  neigJii^Mr- 

aig:;aaheiid  b  jAifriislidiclMiMfl  to  -ep^ak^  in  tierpa  of  war^  f^oia- 
HiAiicUtiini^ ofi  Gtaetteaibef^fl  /' lUgqUAPj"  andieiUhim  .t)i^  fn^fe 
te^  tead;  !•  Jlu»4i^|ddy^/i^igb,.^rd^%<lied  bi^aDtiea^  ^Pf^^Uy 
incite  oEOwt  BDUi«^atfisuatiiag,.Wmti]^t^^ 
8arpiU8edi]byr'aiiy;r»  ithei.iGr«mw  )aiip»g^*.  i¥>t  iO^  ^gpy^^d 
Sdiflkf'jiioat  iin>fbmBffiyi.  rltti  iOMid^.  a  iK^n^^ 
vpoA^fainij''  llaumtiibo"  mdiQoils^^.*'  G^>vqa  ^oiUcbiv^^iTw'' 
gMH  a  ailvudivBeMlii  fto  hitf|JMtk^aotivitgR»  aiifi  ucgedibim^isii^  it 
vera  iiPMiaoaiivfty^  into  4be  ilragifi  JMilk.  .  Ife  ^a9f Dot  UU  ibe.had 
nmi&>ihixm^  juUiaf  mthiih^  pt«rdi>  4lB^:b»':b9Penie,,ac- 

SwuiitkliafvMs  Sbakraatta^j^vihMtf  niotks.baoiab^A  l^a  PCMi- 
arable  time^thoaa  of  cdi  odier  initoni  ih)m<Si(^AUer'a  iiii^ty, 
lltor|Mujdy:oP  tliiltHi.weailong'  hkaiole  /aeca][mttO0,.4Md  tle^  eaia- 
kiAicQ  i 'Of  -^te  origiiial.ciiaa  ifoTi  ^leart  tbe  romMt  fOf.ral}  bia 
tlMn^lii  Mkt^tidiKLTiQunM.  AnoQg  tktt  later  Geiman.poela,di^Te 
vreraibutfwfiv>tbat  iatexaaied  ihMi.  i  Anwwig  t»afeF<mote>Witfl> 
a*  tiM^fmrkMli  ai«;f rb4  MokoMd  LeBaiw'a  -pkya ;.  tho  poemaiof 
Milter^  ^htt^/pMitter;  wd)'' J^liita  ofTananto,?  by'  Ijeiatii^tz. 
Tlie  latter,  i»pattiaalay,>lieribMw  aimoBtrb^hoMrt^ji^dif^  iMp-- 
pibfiMitiladluiotolf^olf  mniiy  df  lbe<)^  Let 

theiniadan  -for  axaiapla,  <KMpaffrlli»jpa;an(^¥4t€re!vA8pfliaKmte 
«hoMB  jO'tiM  4e«dwftn'» aiaM<-'''iBiaQ0al  Blaaca: !-r^M  ha .  ^tan 
aotlbiti  hd^ll'  tievfsr^  btar  agaili"*^vridb  thatdD''  Tbe^Robben,'' 
wliiM<Ma^of  «h#'bafui»4n''ti)Mi/iain  diowlsin  tiia  airuof 
I^Htfii}  •  MooT^-^'  Hiattftf,  'f(itl«)Wi!  tbare^  ia-mehiai  tbtog  aa«|iiiiri* 
dde^P-^dding,  ififhe^ih^^^iMi^tmcAheBiiiik***^ Deadaa aind^r' 
We  itA^t  Om  aMaoe  Ms  mtk\\»  of  Leisewirita':^  **  la  another 
GeDtayy; ' thou;  'priaM;  'Urilt  b4^  iha/oaly  <oDe,  among  all  thy  Tarin* 
lidei,  wboae  akta^  will  tM^^kn0U'1l,  jU6t  as  a^^ityidMeppaafa  itttibe 
distance,  and  notking  blife'ita  pinnaalesi  is' Beta  rtofivariiig  above 
it'f  and  contiitift  it  Willi  Ibe  fotlawiBg  pasAgid  of  ihe  cboms  in 
^ The  Bridi^  of  Me«sma"^'^* 'Nations aodnamea  pass  away,  and 
dtA  OtJlirion  spreads  bar  nrttrliy  ptnions  -orer  whole  gaoera* 
tions :  but  the  solitary  headiT  df  prin<^a  stiU  sbine^  irradiated  by 
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,>:,fic>iUtJi\ii  first  i4r9|ki%tii<v  ew^yiM1Psi»'%(tmg^yi  Qtitild.«i  */  Th^ 

1iJf^^¥^^i  bf>fe,^:stijpn|g.,f^8e«Wa«cft  to,",iJ«linBi^£/T^'^tQ/!,  .TJbi^ 
hc^.^ft^i^^ards!d€iati'&y«4^  M'ith.  the  €i|:c^tion(^C(^uieifpds^i9.ge6' 
\YJii^l^ib§.liraii$fej?fed  to  ".  Tli«  Uobberfi/'-  !.  .-.  ,.  ..-  .  ,..•.  .... 
^ .;  ^(1^5?  lyiioil  .performances  of  tla^  as^we  ^rip4  are  perh^jpf  stUl 
n^e  liiof  er/ei^t*  His  iir«t  priulQii  prodiiotUvi  m^  ^i^  liAe^  which 
i^.^HtUy  ateaUh  from  the  aoadeiny^iMrafit.His^tod  in- Hwg'0 
^-pi^iia  mgPMsioe  for  1776.,  It  bote  jfe^.taile.-^  *sEv«iWigi;? 
qjj^dfl^j^gJ).  its  cliii^f  mevit  con^iists  isk  the  i^lful  appropni^tiqa 
^]i$h[^  i99ntimente  of  Klopt^tock,  Cnunar,  Vx,  apd  othm^  ^till  tli^ 
discerning  editor  predicted  to  the  author  an  o«  magna  sonaturunh 
m&  po^iisal  Gompof^iiona  in  th^e  Military  Academy  wer^  mu- 
ip^liowit.  .He  and  two  of  his  frieiMis.w^te  particularly  sUruokl^y 
tJi»^.Q)d<  EaigUsk  baUad^  trwslated  by  Herd^»  and  .strode  wbo 
ci(HtiMl  iN(94ue^  tkkQ  best  lactation  of'  that  ^lyle.  In  m^^W.^f 
ti^e  ipiefle$.  th^  were  r very ,  /si]yKK^9#iU  They  aUopuHted  eiwy 
dpQci^s  of  ppetffy ,  aad  fi^cretlyi  made  an  ofipr  of  m  codleotion  of 
tMMf  pfi>duQtiws  to  a  pnbUsj^r  9  but  their /choice  was  rathc^.uiH 
iuQkyy/a^  )tbe  book^eU^j  tO;wJh()i»L  they  applied,  bad  been  de^ 
f{irjeetTe«|Jlyeajfs-  •  .  •      . 

(  Qltvj^ig  Gcvwpfeted  hia  courae  of  me<iliciae^  Scfailler  .would 
f)friNt4yi  baTei  bad  the  degree- of  doctor  confenred  on  bim>  bad 
Stuttgard  been  at  that  time  a  university.  According  to  pua* 
)^m»»ioNifev^r^badel^ireiedv.^t  tb^  doae  oif<hi9aMdemi<^  career; 
ii..m0diie<^4i9a^tatMm«.for  tbe  Bulnect  of  whieb^be^hoee.tb^ 
Connection  between  the  Animal  and  Intellectual  Natui^of  Mao* 
TJ^B,  es«fty  «vMVced  «^yteii*iv^  reading*  oMMrterjr  of  knguage^ 
aiwl^si^ii  And  aatroi^'deAii^  ofper^^ion.  The  rigid  suboc^ 
dif^voo;  of  th0  'Academy  mf^t,  iiideed^ .  have  ropreased  w  him 
mftti^y.jHain^'eftergie^,  but  .yiefc.witbrout  wholly  stifliikg  t^qpa. 
X}ik^)^$iinityt^,in  e^^  branch  ..of  .spie9ci9>^  which  diating^isbed 
tbehAiMo9fiB.Qf/tha<<  m#tiAi]|ti»9,  ^i^^roieed  i^  mental  powftoi  ip 
maiiifoU  ,i*»¥a  j^  and/  ^  j  ye^.  f^stea^t,..  ,ta  .which  twy  were 

kMftdM  aiSpirAt.of)ib0r4yirtb|M^eHaM^d,tb^nArtp;«i^aay.  great*  often 
enihuaitfitic  <idea^  .aMii « ^af^  for,  thi*  Very, ,  peeaon^  by.  no  meajoa 
uiifattoitf0bt>e{to.iaipQeti€fiig^M^..t>S€biiler^  hia  later 

ytar0»  «a4;km>wlcfd^^d.  t^aA  the.  happiest,  days « of  hia  life  were 
ibose^  whi<^  bQ.'had'pe^^4  a^ttheiaeademy.  of  Stuttgard*.  To 
the  moat  iuiiioate  of  .hiei.^ebolaatic  fn^da tbelionged  Zumateeg; 
the  late  einitteAt  iniisiieian»*wbQae  la^t  compoaition;  W4is  *'.  Joatisa'a 
Farewell;' in.SriiiUep'«i^';Maid.pfQrJejinfl/'..  -.    ■  .      .      i 


^**Fhe'  B)oUb^i«^A  i^kdmifb  mi^tit,  Mtftenn^ri^  «od  fife, 
was  wholly  composed  during  Schiller's  residence  la  tjite  adi- 
deiny,  tbMigh>  tmipAhte&^tSvtlm  yeit»  4780.  It  is  said,  that 
the  6rij^al  id^a  of  tbi^  biece  was  di^geiited  by'a  perper  of  Sebu- 
bart's^  m  the  Swabiaft  Mapatine.  '^M  authors  jureiiile  frie»da 
%rek^  intimalfely  acouainted -with'  the  piece :  in  thdr  hours  of  re-- 
creation/they  wotnd*' often  seek  hitti,  that  he  might  ent^rtaiil 
tt^ni  with  some' of  its  scenes  ;  and  in  the  warmth  of  their  ima* 

Sinations  sug^st  ideas  and  improvements.  In  this  manner j,  hd 
as  kd  by  their  imaiarks  to  omit  or  alter  many  a  scene,  that  waa 
too '  harri^  or  extravagant  J  That,  for  example,  where  he  rept^ 
rented  the  band,  with  Moor  at  their  head,  penetrating  by  forci^ 
of  ^MftS  into  the'  church  of  the  convent  where  Amelia  is.  While 
the  nuns  are  at  prayers,  and  the  lover  demanding  hid  mistretrs^ 
with  threats,  in  cade  of  rclfusal,  to  convert  the  temple  of  Qod  inti> 
a  brothel,  was  truly  horrible. 

.  The  first  public  mention  made  of  this  piece,  the  greatest  pa^ 
of  whicih  he  composed  in  a  sick-room,  was  in  his  own  mMical 
diissertatito,  in  wnich  he  quoted,  in  support  Of  soAie  of  his  re« 
ma^ks,  k  p^sage  from  "  The  Robbers,^  represefnting  it  not  as^  hi| 
own 'perfottnatice,  bat  as  an  extract  from  an  English  oviginal, 
by  affixing  this  note^— Le/e  of  Moor.  Trt^dy  hyKrake.  ActV$ 
Scene  1 .  The  fact  was,  that  as  the  students  were  forbidden, 
under  a  severe  ^nalty,  to  cause  anything  to-be  printed  without 
permission,  Schiller  had  jocosely  promised  his  jtiveniie  firiendil 
tiiat  he  would  certainly  introduce  a  quotation  from  **  The  Robr 
^rs"  into  his  di^ertation ;  and  by  means  of  this  artifice  he  kept 
his  word. 

.  O^  the  subject  of  this  tragedy,  and  of  his  academical  life  iW 
general,  Schiller,  a  few  years  later,  expressed  himself  in  these 
n^marlbable  terms  : 

''An  extraordinary  nlidtake  of  Nature  dooiKked  me,  in  my 
bivth-^Iaqe,  to  be  a  poet.  Ati  incKnatidn  for  poetry  wu  an 
oflfenOe  aminat  the  laws  of  the  institution,  in  whidi  1  was  edn* 
o«ed.  ^r  ei^t  rears  my  «nthuBi«m  h«l  to  struggle  with 
military  disdplme ;  but  a  passion  for  poetry  is  strong  and  ardent 
as  first  love^.  It  only  served  to  inflame  what  it  was  desigifed  td 
extinguish.  To  escape  teoti  things,  that  were  a  tormeivi  to  ma^ 
my  soul  expatiated  in  an  ideal  world ;  bat,  toacqnainted  witii 
the  real  world,  from  which  I  was  separated  by  iron  bann^unao* 
qtiaiBted  with  mankind,  for  the  four  hundred  i^llowK^eatures 
ilrotmd  me  w^re  but  one  asud^the  same  individual,*  pr  rather  ftiilh^ 
ftil  casts  from  the  same  model,  which  j^lastic  Nature  solemnly 
disowned — unacquainted  with  the  passioms  and  propensities  of 
independent  agents,  for  here  only  'atte  arrived  at  <maturit^^*«^ndy 
that  I  shall  not  now  mentjOn^-^nac^uainted  with  the  iair  sex^ 
lor  it  is  well  known  that  the  doors  of  this  'Institution  are  not 
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9i6Maflii#hibklfifn(tukiiife^  lHVfai»ifl(taiit«<'iii*th»:^oitd^4M»d 
to  which  I  wish  immorlality^  merely  that  it  may  serve  ^.^'S^ 
cinwBilofr'thBgtdBflttB  teBgeattdbBctt'WytlH^  ivhooftum  itfii^Na^ofi^iilifor- 
monJhw<0rI()fra»  doMi^ed  the>Miib»to  9i  hi gk/ti eadOit» «  B«  ihsks  >iMl 
«diei)HarauBa4«ri(ifiek»j<diaii  tfi6ibltea(l»'iiM0riwhidhr  tbiQrptQC/l 
Was  bom.  If  any  o^  Ihfr  iiaiil?fri«B8ltete9iltealltap^  s^lH^t 
^The  Bobbers'  be  just,  it  is  this,  that  I  had  the  presuBoption  to 
delineate  men  twe^;f^arfe'  b'6lWrfe'I  kn^  aif^  OitttfSbbut  them/' 

Notwithstanding  these  obserVktfon^;  it^i^^^^ifi  that  Schiller 
fiM' I  early,  and  prot^wMy  af^iwMled  witi^i  ^tbt  hlimaq  4learL 
49iis  JbfioMddg'e  dbe  boqnirMrrUovi  .«f^f-<ohdfrr;^ti<nv>^0  perm^al 
af.t^ipoetfl!,f]prauilbiihirly  fiJ^^  of  hi9llioj:yi 

^hiofa>  JiM  .ohljF  <^g^'  hkaitoiipi^^li^  th$  is^l'qf  xmti/(^^, 
i4  ^neigh  'tketi*  powfenrt^ftelsws^sw  wtj  <  t^  ^xafi^ne  lk«ir  imtil^ 
ti<»Kr»f^bitiMlkrt>i%br[.wbidi^  lii^.jddel^i  of  m^^c^nd-  ti^^  m^^ 

•.*'Od<.qi]ilti9g^!llfa^T»mdei»y,  S^ttiar  ?vaft)  .1^:17^^  $ipp/>iDte4 

SjlMieiati  ta^B.f^^ttfUt^..  Hi^^  ^^  Kebjiera^'  9(ppieave4  in.  pr4qU 
0  f»fO(etiri«fl  ^loon^aMofuft^^  fov  it^r^senbiti^h  4^1  IHiWnhmfll. 
fiohitter  #ai>f  ivty  mtiiittUy»t  d^MiiiiKi  ofiMrHoGisQmg.itbe  i^p^ 
CMnaac6^btid ffeqiM9iled(fte«0^  ofvabawof^if^s  tb^rpm^ose.  i  H 
ibis  thft^^  tllnre^Mrtia  a  gettnaioulei^  WiasilSf^aW  at  ^tp^l^f^ 

wafted  tn  baj.a^^.pia}Mf4^.  Hid  ,tftia».tbf»rd$br0i  .r^ifbi^4'l^l^ve  ^ 
tthscttfeev'teA^this'  retllaai/W«6.aQeaDlpulMlv^^4j^  intiib«t!on» 
c^'to*'  cdbdilel'htfiw^lf  /a^eeabljr^t^  faMi  diiity,-  tfiMl  im$  <tot  gjuv^ 
fiusthtefOccaaioAifbi'  diaaf^aAMfbQta  Hi^tb  hin^  oth6rwi8i^it:w4Nid 
b»y«  ^lim  fiMt,  if^it  should  ^  found  neaassa^y  M^  a4opt  /&- 
li^naMftfei^tfilttMf^t'  la  «^te.tif  tibi^  refodal  »ai}d  idenaoe,  ^biUcr 
proceeded  to  Mannheim,  witnessed  the ;  Mtfi^Toi^UM}^  with*  ?»* 
^butiHaav^aadi^^Rned  an^aoquaiiitaBjeem^ 
4i4(M.f]kUalid*fitclt.^.  To  tbea9tiwo,iih0  M(^  Aobr 

iMifej^  rprobablv '^attiififiiMine  ilia  tito  silKi8fti<Hi 

vMA  hei4bMir  fia)d»  «x^9a«id  Ki^W^Q^joiOttbf  ihaatiical^s^ 
MDjF^'to  ^hloh/tb^  M^mgeli^.  '£<Ntb*  •eriiHP^^^  dia^uftded  'him 
mnmsh «raiep^rara  Beil propheMe^lly  ol^evTCid : — ^," Notas a 
^kyeirv  toti1aa>a<:•^a«iati81^lyM>1li^  enei4«^  prid^of  tibift 

HM.abaoiotfMiaedlijilMiM^'i^  Stottg^td* 

IriMre  hib  ^  Kobbani "  doon*  aendcffed  Uan  ao  ol^ect  ^f  ^AHiv^csal 
•dndralion,  and  «fea  of  p^iiocuti^Hi.  Hia^  friend  Zuawstaeg  firet 
poiftt^oitfrto  btm  the  s^;  against  i^iftb  his  enemies  b^ped  to 
■lake  him  split    Uia  connexicxis  gave  tUa  cetiebcated  composer 
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Haht^fijebdi   ^fiidirillivf ^ftp^la^  fori  4ti^^^ 

gtMt«dtv4>u«  before iie»M0Mvri  il^lbe)  hfdiqoMAiWirt^lsJmtK 

Mto'Mti^6  coitntrV.  'AvUher  liMwi^  c^uwte^^Bttiifaafil^iMi 

tt^ftii^  deeply  «IHfee«^diMm.ii6twdnMre^ 

lodging  assigned  me  in  Hbhenasperg.'^  Tlligjfnleddwgi.faM<|iftiijh 
W'Mf^lftcc^khnfed  kn  s^0dD>€tf^^i]l^'klSMrs^itfie|i^^ 
^tl^(ftiMjMrt^«qpio^  the  mbsV  ihMdentipafltiig)dSiiQ*5'tteiBoh^ 


h^mr-^^M  fife  Bpifrit  «#>iibeny  ibiMiiUiitd  ^by '  >htB  t^fy  p^^ 
ifl0l^<)M/liaa  <6x«it<^  tho  enmity^'  of^  ttw  gmt^  tv/  sueli  aidsgnrt 
Ubto1«sf|i«fihii|i^j^pl-^Miflid«si'  9f^ikhilBM^h^ I^AeiA^^s^cnm^ 
^ihaitDj^i^/^ntM  juk^^  e«/W«irtttDbeitf;  bj 

Jp^ilMM  or>i««iffblt  fai^  flMiiMft^  dbMigck  in  fielSte/s 

..^.-...1     .   .  -   ,^«>pte^fthat^&unuyi»fre.c^^^ 

l#abis^AttU] 


jiMbtttfelM  PokettiMjufitiabAaito  opwi  ilieonfiiftiiefCbisotil^ 

td^itis^ehitt^  Ole^soveffeigtt  «gafaifet;JMoi^  Thb  INike/tbeieioM^ 
«^  ii^^  o<^g|Mti^  Mitfaifii^on  4i>  ithe/fikwisi,  foibade ^fiolnUar ^ 

^'  '^Mf  'l&to^''iif<Miniliaii0esii«Mi<Mif^ 

1ltfd^ti^8ii^nIiirtoTbftiteji<»0lftx^Ai^ie^^  iaAM' 

t^^/  ''RwiibTttle^iloutitoi^^lwtk  bag JWitboseldpiniMiiefett  fciM^m 
Mt{a(lle^ikHire^/':'lis>«n«itftbs'^^  ^PPM* 

%fmiYi3ecmsBe'n^ttwp6^^^  hmpnm'iimm  liaattg^pled 

l»y  it' t&mfMft^mi '^iffi^^ftim tM^'MMb ^ !TM8»A]tcAiiq»|«bk 
it  into  their  heads  to  collect  a  band  of  robbers  m  4ivdrfiiDSStBiaf 
^dbeMT^  b6tiM<M«ilb^flffiidi*wMiidftar4fiqt^ 
fli»r^»*4iflMag'  «fMelVisbteittgfi«1^i«^hyil^^      and' 4  piaiol, 
Afyjbtt iiil&ihie^bMidd •^t'juilte^;^  ,of  a^wnd 

lightefiiiig^ltteir-b«»d«m;  •'^;:<i«-'j/  r/  v       •  .  -i-.t   w  ;    -.^ 
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Mannheim,  whete  he  was  rec^ed'^witH<'c^dn<|airntii>v/a8)wdItlMf 
hil^  th^atHctrl 'fHends,  flfl  hf'm^t&n^k^Mf^CfiWfGifely^kw^hfmffiom 
hU  dd^brated  trag^. '"^  lii  1782, ^he'bblsdMdt the  etppoiMment  of 
d^Dvatist' to  the  l£eatre  of  that*  city^  which  was  th^n"biit)«K'tke 
most  ^tttrfient  in  Gertnamy^  'iHere  kd'pmdbeedf  his^'tJabal  find 
iiOve/'  widhia  '^  Fieiilcci.^  The  forfmef  ^btttfayti  tliefe«th*r  of  ''The 
Robbers.^'  It  is  sttperior;  indeed*,  to  the  k^r  initegeLfA^t^jIkat^ 
*btitili  pimraded  by  the  satfie  impeluono  ftre^eifpajsslon' nod' early 
youth.  Here,  too,  the  extmva#ant  m  fhicj^uentlv^etiijdoy^ito 
pr6duce  surprise  and  emotion.  The  outlineik'  o£  m^  figureii  ^are 
bdld  and  efnergetic,  but  the  colouring  har^h  and  overleoAedi 
Hia  "^  Fitooo,^  on  the  other  hand,  indicates  his  trttititioil  to  a 
MaMic  perMlvafid  di^lays  mudi  bigHer  ingcUuity^iir  ther  ar* 
hmg^ement  of  th^  plot  and  the  developenient  of  tbechBrnatav; 
'By  these twopie^dfed, hisfome  wns  still  more  solidly ^latafaiidwd^ 
Knd  his  tninor  pieces  in  the  *^  A«thologT«^  trhiek  he  edited^  leoai* 
jditftly  with'  StiLudlin,  ch«raeterif2ed  him  ase  poet^to^'w^dis 
•Geirttiaily  could  (Scarcely  product  a  poralleL  ^  <      \-r^^f 

He  contribnted  also- about  this 'tifiQie  to  a  Tariety  bfiDftlie# 
periodioal  worits,  fbr  one  of  which  be<wvots:an)  aliodymcnis 
•reriftw ^f ' his  ^<floibb^i«/'  that  is* a  singular  ingtaoee^ofiiai^ 
pairtiidttj^  '  In '  these  Mrt^fturss; 'he  not  jwly  cdiipia^  gveat 
critical  acumen,  but  treats  the  defects  of  nis  juvenile  ^per4 
fimnance  .withi  the  iilinost  seveiil^.  "''^W^'avsUoH'^tBLys^he 
mt  ik»  coftwlunioii'  of  his  iMnaiksi *  which  *deserre-ther  notkd 
of  all  reyiewecs'cf  their  lown^  wwk6^**«<'we-  are  t6ldi'that;A? 
awtiiet  is-  a.  pbysictan^^for  our<  pairts,  we  idioaild  not  like ;  te 
fttoommend  him  to  any  padent^''  When  it  heeame' 'publicly 
Imcrwny  that  this  x^micism^proceeded  from  tke  pen  of  theautbcff 
sf.ffi«I3i0ilobbere/^  the  droum^tande  soEeitada  oensidetoaUe  Sqb<^ 
MtsooiJ  1  '^  What  %  noisens'siiade  sAiecit  it^^'-he  obsenredon'diliis 
acidaflion);<<*  whea  <a  men  takes  it 'into  Jiisbead^td  qieBkiheirutb 
ttoneeming  hinstttf f'  ,  .  i  .:    ■     ..  .it;^::r 

*  . ABer^airesideneeof  sopae.yeagg  et^Mannheimy  SchiUetf' began 
to<lie<dissiMi8fied'mth  his  sitiiadcKn;.  'He quitted  Mltnnjiehn:  -  it 
wad  Jiis  originfliintenlaon  te^  visit  Vienna;  but  from  tUs  pkse  he 
wasidi^etted  at  Frankfeit;  by  the  anriiral'  in  that  xiiy  ofithe  cekn 
bnatel  Giadie,  'whom,  piier  ita  faisf  peiisenal  aequaintanoewitfa 
hiafc,  he-  wae^accustomed  to  'oail  ii»  arfegani  gemut.  -  Gbdie  was 
tken  aocompanying  AiBekia«  duchess  dmuagof  ref  Saxe^Wieimaii 
OQ  her  tour  to  Italy.  Schiller  wished  for  nothing- more  ardently 
tbasian  kiteeductioe  iaitUs  ^piincess,  whose' enlightened  patrbn- 
s^'Of  the  arts  andt  sciences! obtainedi for >her  oapital  the/appella^ 
tkm  ef  the  Geansn  Atkensv  To  dns  end,>hesoii^it  theao<{uain4 
tasweofiGretke^  tkveMfa (whose knestoS'  he  attained  the acoosaplishM 
ment  of  his  wish.    l£^  was  enchanted  with  ids  vecepdcnby  the 


.  ^<siemSifk-^»a^^^^  ns 


cnTketfilst  thmg^  ttotifb^*  took  in(.lllMil4  itbfi9^iMWf^9jfbi§iVr){Wi| 

(Sodoe/f  '^idft/baibftd  b^nD^^oiiie  itiina:WQ?i^  )S#)drt^0)»QniB)^ 

ea  tiier  delideaiM^Hof')Phittpii]«tia]r9<Mla!r>(h  H(9ni9l4^i9^§i]B^R(^ 
leadiiigiCireiTiTthbQg/itiuiliijrciy^    toithi%i«aQ»tfcb($r1bQMbf]^^fi^ 
IlttM£b3/;ofie«^diih0avie«)pi(lv»  imlefmlat,  'Midi'Wi^Q0»9^ 
e8ptiblfn^dQtpi]9iinieT^6di>iUwlk  fo^j^ttfil^  >bm  fcMrg^^k^^^ 
akQ^etW,)«B^  paid  hi«fi  e|(9h«}j^-4«l«ot;kiM»(ito^ 
Muse.    Such  was  theJori^jJijoiftoi/'^.HdpWigft'iQjf,*!^ 

IMtedrPmrimscs/'  ini^eb^^fittheli^eiurlj^^ge^.^^ffcid  t<$4^is 
talimi6hed/:C0UDiv3mwy^th4(.MK)i^  .»iiilwj>bik)itopy€^ 

dkcitmiBstum.ma^  betcoix^iD^dtii^  ^j4b9lt»lfn>liant5(<i^fv9i(^ 
olMD^  wfakfi.faBQhitttea<ii8  iafth^i^mi^iof  Tib^ydidfes,Jtiv];ri^^ 

MiSdufler's  f'  Dimity /^f  WamiB  ''is  fk^fXQ^  of  ii«ltbigk>f)8l«f«fli 
£oB4he  faitosex.  'ljhai(li6:lMul:<)|ipoi!lvnttifesran4^^  efidieir 

ydttrs,  ilft^hfe  betame'bift  olrtt/nmster^^ofrfcitoing  tflodariattacb^ 
neoAi^'isicsTtafoi^  lmtitis.eqiiM4^7i^i^i>^^-^b>^i»id«^ 
ofrliisJqflyiid^  fliglitey  Ae  miaid^f  mthmr^  tbanitbiB  ^«rioiipnPV»t 
tbd)ob)«^ iof 'kiB.«dimmtiouu*  At^PmBdeoi,.  heMeYerl)be//watf 
eaptivlded:ib3P<oiijeyrvrlM>iiMBi  .dsiidfidlijn  ibe^MoM^baclilt^ 
]ii;t|hat  ti^i^Hohtt  be  >pwd»  ob^^btd^ikjuw  WMarM  a  hooDc^ft 

mistress  of  his  heart :  nay,  it  is  more  thlm  siitteiasdf  ihiA'/'jMrdb 
WHS  iiust  kbdhk  peiiadrjtbdt  be  via0»eiigajg^iAtumi&^ff«DooBGail^/' 
Ais  iadyttefc>fbr  tbdipcfvtirAit  ofibbtiEbeUisiatM/afemladly^iiDtdiio 
of  the^pronidesl'ptmoto,  .wboi  baMie^ier  jMcotttdibbautipintotlthw 
idti;^'wdiild  baflTBi-bOenf  ^bafi]£drit(V.toric^  Jifirittm;dcMafidaiiteasf 
Ibb  flamei  t.Whetbeitihie^bsqrt^vilas  deeqplyTWttnntUrd.oirjBbi,  b^bM 
mbse^^nt  sepasotiaBi  \>fiMMEa)  tUb  1  itMloredL ' ^objfiotp ^ivhoiv/  sbii  «isil 
Breadelif  for.ardietaQifMtcli^  £EH[')iih6ipuf]rt3«a/Df;jbeTiigf|iiarTOd^ 

:(3%a4|  le^re>iijtheipttratH^Q£weabqes8jia>ftitrite>r€b^^ 

hiB.  mmiieaits  ^cCireabrieitei;)  woA  b  k  ajseaotedl^  isajgeetifnttlwfl^; 


tl8  (hf^man  Aviiom^^Sckill^* 

ai«l:^ficatbaijto.<^tifit^;ioiiJ    Ffyr<iftteka!a«i  wMths  -tog^tbto 

^or^a  tUaaa  Henaiadfe  bmwnciw4iiftbe|d9lkMA8f«a7imin   o€diie 

4Mfaa»h  .inrtTppdteir  dhdrsbvr^irefaihmi^iit  tdemoAg^^e)  beanlieB  idf 

4{Kf»freytofriwl^hiite  itoM'  i^ii  ,a  idmeiit  adflprfiM  t  Otie  tof.  Us 

Av^aAte  retiBiitipBBftMp3^igotti6i.<a«^^  iqpkm>thfi  ibajesdo  Eiinl, 

eepecially  in  a  thuvdefe^tomii  ivbcib.i^s  uirikee  vridi^  ourlodriinAo 

lfismD|ti^iwavo%aiU&  tdtthibi^elc^  in 

timflidt,'!  n^htof'lke  iloudast'^iinlb  x>fi'AimdBti  tolled  .in  ikt 

idoifaiitaBiB^  1  and  4he<teBip^t  laafatfd  >  tbe^fetloam  into  4dfiy  ijtllMrs, 

heil^to  ^l3aui8^iitedv'tkitike.mmU<oftcaifik6ulfah 

JigUMfl  tto  llie  igtxndevf  of  iNatufe.  •  ^WintbrrdefMriVod  ifaim  tof  dme 

<pleiHNifea;ifondi  tttetokSedliim  4o}feoc]|ail  fif^..  'llia^ieait^i-cieatad 

fc»ifiibadshto^,(0i»%attsttdi0d  it^   45  ifaiiif  kifaa.^tittetoml.ta 

.-dpa&lii^  mai  l^i  )iMaa  >aB6  jof  Ai&vetyiitiw^  Hvlio  patai  roj^en  .it  imi^ 

aenredly,  withotit  fear  of  suffering  in'tbariiaftimaAion  of  otheta. 

Midni^k lireqfi^nlly  dvdrt  oircrlthe 

^ifialiiiewh   /It.w^'diuring.Us  seaidancarBit  iWiden^^^ 

'^HE^nna'tOiJoy^^'fiv^aa  feompoafidi)  pTliefgreq^torfHurloCiMnig^ 

urab^  tneMrthdnfay  d^evoted'^lb  litaiMfy/^^ild;  byiithta  hAM,  hbtim*- 

{More  A  bib'  -  health  j  ibd  Said  tfais>  dTouodatiiaR  of :  eomphkiti^  iraoi 

«Udh^nD  Aailattei^hcdf  dfhia  lifer  tfa^  vmiflrlscarbdt^  eviftr»wh6lly 

-aaehipl//    '-l*    »♦    --'••.   ^^-n     /i:..-t.!--.;       -<  /:    ».    -i  j  i -.»•     .i 

*  >:IltfA¥aB)at'liei|iaig,  or  tatfiuMr  at  itberbaiaitiftil  -village  af  CiiUis, 

»kMxit^kaMicitf/whBntSo\^\l»T\m^      tiii»mer  ofc  the  plaaaaiit 

'GimBti>]f^Itotoa^  oFOi8cdiea,;lhG'lKMiksielhnr>  tiiat  heiflniahed'  his 

^iDou  CiadoBl'V  Tb^^'frtxfoeiai  iiit6rtiiptrona/whioh  haA-^ak^ 

phiceduring  (flie  aQnlNmtmi^ of  tiMa-  piece, 'the  al tared  viewa^of 

ilie«iithar,iaadthefliaw*ideaa»ywfaiQb  hwi'ioeoinrredto  hiaiy^ikiiig 

tlttrl(ingfpdri6d,4n'Vhioh>  hti  mwa  engaged  apoa  it»  hpd>iMradqqad 

kuj^bmaat  d^aktiona  fvom  tlK)<)Tigudiliplan.'  .Ihe/chanfftara  laf 

GttfloB  and  ihA  MUrqan  iPo8at,>iii  pattomhHV'Wam  >veiw-dsffiM« 

from  what  the  author  had-  antornded  Aeffi4o  be^    laviAmmtehMk, 

^wfafcUB  the  la^isigfeis  .thb  rfeilsoaaffor  'tihea^  aUeii^iahfi//ha  DnMVes, 

atisipbaaibl^  that^  ia:>the'fir8tractB>iite;nii^t[ka)re  eahtited  Vety^dif- 

fekieittcxpeatli[tifm8rfoom»itrhathe)h»liealfcedtbUiat^^    iThatfiiet 

%aa/dKKt  Imp  thfe  l6iiF(h<«rid  £ftlirba  hadrbnauf^t^KlotaUy  diiarapt 

4iaattt  •  M  iBot/'  hh'conlniuea^  '"^ikeflrBtttirea  aoto ware  in tbebaads 

ofcthid  pnbtic^  and':it  wa8,-tlierefore«  tao  Ikte  >to>re-^odal  the 

plot  of  die  Wkole!*-I  hBd,M)onaftquen%»>iiDiolbii94i]*crttatmthan 

to  Hrappress  the  piece,  fldtamth^,  oriO'adapl'  die  aeccmd  half  to 

the  firsts  as  wall  as  I  could.  If,  id  tbia  taak»  1  faavis  not  bean  avety- 

wfaere  the 'moat  hitpfiy,  I  haTe^at  leaat,  the  satisfiiotion  of  beboT- 

kig  that  a  jnoore  akdlful  hand  «mNiU«aca9rdaly  hav«  baen<nteie  aafc- 


Hie^iAomaiA^fm dn^e-ifoaamer'.i  Therjiiift^idhBD/iiras toe^etzteii}' 
Bite  fat  Ape  Insk^/trndTiileB^^of  k 'JaraiaalaoHd^  Ui 

ftlage. '  n-isi'fl^iiiHiilyMd^^  In>AittccHi^ 

tntetmeni  bf  £Wiif]H»  dbaiwdster,  he  ftwMl  krlnirioMaary  todbtaAt 
fisDol  it;  MMt/inMord^  touUeiig^ciidie']pathiM^:iiotWiBttk» 
sbdhia'bioiistfti^  asihek  f«pii«uiBted'in'iiisldiy       r:  m  /'!<:r)i.r  j 
'  Fi'omLeifMig,  SQhiUe^re^KHwA;inI.767tt(^ 
die  gditx^'of  geiiiiiBiiinditaliail^twiusb  adonkedtfae/diicid)ihnnl, 
ami  ivva^thfe- pride lof^ the'- nfettiMui   H^re  he  tvlia  reomtcdrJay 
W4fihMjiwboi»'>hib^fiif  BoiibrtimeiiiaB^  Ae^/f^^xfl^ 

imri<  M«roii^'^mfiAif  hie  /yksual:Ooff6taIity^fa]KliJt»3r!Oiithe^*>nHr 
minister,  as  tiannold  Aifeild.'  lieie^rtflbt  SehiHeiJ>oontsactad)fafi 
kitiniifyM'fth^MrJ  Voh  WdDadg^.kli.whoMtiHBiaiieii'ifttfiiun*- 

tiBS'^cJoethMmm^'iiie'^ife/   .( <■  -u  i-   t.-  u  .    t"<MW,  ,    /jiv.ms^ 

i i  h»178j», he 'wniappoiHt^d'profesflor.dfiphildiflflv'^al JiBmj 4iil 

iteliv^d '  leetar^  'on  >hil^llly^>ahd^BllO■ecp]eniIy  oa-esitlaiiof^ 

ifith'the'Hiost  idiatmgmBhed  bppbewe^  >'  Here/he  eoinnteaiied  Ihe 

pvbliicsilibii'  ef  >hf»'  '.^iiisUMMitt:  Metnain;^»  ifrinfliMfeaBteiidedNto 

twckity^Miietoetavo  totaatoa;  'but^bfrfrihEdt  h^itndiriateA  Kflrip 

4alf  of  •  tfie  ftrst'  valiam  iilma^^  <  Vetk -tbn  ha  .p«lelfat0A>4Mto 

the  depths  of  Kant's  philosophy,   and  gave  to  the  wtifld'^hiB 

^Oiislfoty  xif  the  i  flirty   Vctars^  Wbr^''  a  .perfoniatea0^//vriilch 

•  flennwyi^cbived'Mrith  tram»fal 'eilthatfiaaniii  vTUsipenbdiako 

'ptodaded'the'^'iiilM;ory*of  4lie  modt  aednaSLfilble  lUbeUimta.and 

iGAiifipiiaties  <of'  the  •  Middle  ^Ag^sr  avd  <  Modem  liakeif^V  aiulJI^ 

'  TOtnane^  •  oF  the  '^^Ohoet^Seer  ;^'  two*  HiHWkfl^ ^ wlsflh  may*  be  'adc|« 

aideifed  m  *  rekltatioiia'.ftMii  bis  i«nrewa<  atodiea  j  : '  In  1 768;  ihe  mim 

'  appoinled  pirofessop  ot^instory  4ii^bci  nbivevsifty  ^  im%t;  diitfat  4 

pcRmoDiirf' two  liundred<d<^ibm, 'wbi^fayby  icenn^^ 

of  Weimar^ 'continued "to*  te;  paid 'to  hw  ooftM  b^tbod  ^quitted 

ieitaiiaBdtwaJBin^ebevadMginenfeed*  '  •       '       't 'f        f^: 

^SffMUerwoddrpfoUaidy  nbverfiave-te^  Jena,  iwdtiie-rtioAiy^eii 
aSvf  sed  -  to  do'  «e'  iky  fbitr'pbyaitians;  on:  ttcsoimt  of  tthe^kliMie 
'vate'iof  hisihstfth.  He  t^enled'  tO((^HOOt)smnpti9e>  ^ankliithit 
'^a«ld'iB  not  oenstdenBd^bil^iai  aditbUe' rasidenoit  46t  <peMahlsMMi 
pfahnoittry  affiratiana^  - '  H^,  'ifaetef6re>  •  Tetaoved'  <witb ;  irduGtaaiie 
ftt)m  Jena,  its^^enttiaotilig^ieiiviMkis^  and'hidHiaimehrdiis  firienAi; 
and  fixad  fairiiBelf ^for'the  «emaipder  of  bia^  life  aft  Weiniari  ) 
* 'Behffier's  perboftiwa8"aot>  at'tkBt^ai^t^^ery^prppoaaeasing. 
He'wtB'tall  and'stead^^'biij  tehees  tv^arrplBtle  and  boUovr^^bat 
hi«>eybs  sparkling  "and  eaipfeasive^.'  A  bigb  anwfaed  forehead, 
Oveeian  noae^  and^  rMher-prteuneUt  dhin^:  ]ieigbteBed>4he:ni* 


H9'  G0rmaiiv4^^«^^nH'6V4JAbt^4 

ovm<falQil|t/inQ  rObe  fionldr  ]»£  ia^se .mteHf  tHingi:  noKti  ifeloi|tiept^(  oe 

hniilMiidf  ftno^a  (leader  fiUli.^.  Heidblidwd  ^  tfae  iraisjr  |»kasiifMh 
ofilife/^.md.  df  .Uie  few  plaoeis  of. public  import •  that  h^iftvH 
q«f|iit$i4«  the  theatiw  was  didonl}^one/i04iwht€hFbebeiitQWi»dfafiy 
attontiOB*    'Thither  he  .Weot»  not  so^mnoh  iDa^que^i/  of  «HMi«wmetki^  i 
ai»l»;:W9itcbAhe  ia^fm^siDttmadeby  fth^.p^^ 
the  publicii  mtb^a  view  that  hjB  ^mii/worka  mghtbentfittby^tfaQ'. 
eiqpenMceu    On  bis  return  home  fboat.  tha  theatre;:  the/firatihil^ 
he^4idiwaaifto  flitdei/vuitobis  imtittg^table,  :tum  orer^ihts  Aew^ 
diaiiiialib'Bmnii^ripts,aiMdadid^ailA^  >.j    , 

.£Mit)g hi&(refeidenaeat  Jena^SchtlMr  Apent  ihe^gsaateat {ml ! 
of  )tiia  ja^aartDiUa  owix<  beautafal  gardAn,/sitiiial)ad:P9'fti»  eBuneHoei  i 
at  lao^^ttoaiaityt'of  tlw3i(lKKfni»'  in<a  setiradb  coraer  M^itkeiLetestio.. 
b«i^  iu.inoter^  fheiumed  .'iiijlhe4cmn^  y^tt  seahtdeAiiQia  ite'  bnatjb^ 
ia^4io«iiiLja^ThiB.iiniMid,.tfae ieamed  and  tanaofeble  Gtoarf)hohw 
HMaigaal9n(>ncUl^rdiB6er|red.theiiiai|ie<of  tb^  i/rrmif^ge^emato 
itvbjrufta'fbtwwr^fifidteanior,  Schmidt>  r ar  bre4ber>-iik^la/«r  <S:  Ktopr 
stmkM.   lit  cx>iiiiiahdfti<the  iiMKi^^duiiite  prpape^taiof  thjSiMH' 
mantic  valley  of  the  Saal»  the  neighbouring  hills  coveiBdmtiithi 
pinet^Qiaitauiaid.>the  twiUiediviir  Leitra/wbiah  rukiafatils 

font.  ».7[hi|i  httLh  stteasii^  a&ir  diaii8>  heaty;raina^iand^ti^Hider^f 
Bt^Qftnia;  ia  aHiettea  ini(»  an  ^impettKraa  terren^  .  Qn^ihe^  browuoff/ 
thuitsotitafly  bill,  Schiller  faoilt  a i small  i»&tso(waD«Trikmmb,  QotH^i 
taiuisc^aiMi^  voom,>  having  wiiobetructed' views  ;onneTery'«Hkv» 
Here  be  fl^odted^  and  this  was  faia-favoiiaiAA  retceat^if'  Here/?  >bft>* 
WjMild  sometimes  /say,'  jocoady,  "  I  enjoy]  imy^elf i  bettA  >  tfaaa • 
D&ogeaiea /ia Ilia . tub«  Thia  is  my  8(ase«^-4iete  I  jperfonnitiirsr 
piind|>al*obara^ra;;aiid/'  he.  oooe  added,- pmisttiflig  tbeaimilejii 
"  if  I  am  ever  hissed^  it  will  be  fipm  without^  not  from  witbilu''    .< 

Ai&e  coifcmiennemeiit.ofihe.  Frenekrevokitiojii  StehtUerwaa 
onextfilsizeBlovwchaiiipieaus.' He  hoped  thadrit  weidil  eaaeiMiiaUy/: 
premaDelbe  fhappineaa  d£  mankind^  .tbe  ptognaa^  of  >theiaita/  aiHl 
acieiiceaa  and  v  the  diffuaton  >ofi  liberal  ideae^:   bid'thebe' hopes - 
were  agoB' blasted  by.the.sDeneaio£  borrotNlfaat  ao cleeely^auo 
ceaded .one  another..  "**jAimBiy  h^'wenldiOflenrexckim^  ^'man 
can  only  deatroy  ;  and.  it  lis  oat- of  Duipa*  aLanethat  he  oan  re^ 
constroqt!''  <  d(m8ideriBg/the)'Ooa0Be'.€f  ttuis  cevoiation;  he,  at 
different  times,  remarked,  that  the  conduct  ofithei  Qidnnanjm-'.' 
tie%  in  ^aioiulap  stnaliiobB^^'6isld  not  only  have  been.fauman^, 
bi^ifeally  gmkid  and  aablime  •;  •  and'  that  jit  -  wouH  have .  beoome  * 
thil  gieateat^ildm  most*  fomddablejr  aadiihe  most  euUilvtad  'of 


Piceoloiiuiii^  tthd'tirhiu  he  MJffl  «oi  fat#>Th^lar;  Md  UrfktiMll'  Mik^^ 
cftmiti^'tlie  bleB0mstt<t»f  iM^ctt,  WMie  «b  mo^e'^ii^tif^fikiiliilpPCf*" 

femct-oii*  kim  by  the  »^|piifatibfttt^'Fii9nehvhe  seemedy  flt'first^'ti9^b«<^ 
mfieh  gMalkdi;*  bdt,  itii  tl|ei  se^^i;  he  ax>p«ttred'to  4keriv«r<hd' 
pkMure  itoiBD  the  dbttbctvoQ.    A  tftietid,  ^cniiKMiB  of  «ideiiitfitte; 
di|doiim,  OMee)  ffeMcqted  pennimontoiook  at  it.    ^'  I  i-eiMf  idO'- 
nat'ip(i(yv  .idieve  i  ha^  put  it,^  leptwd  <  Scfaitlcf^  and  abvapdjT' 
bfohe^offdie  ooDi?eiPtatkm;'whrahhadled^torthe6iil^       1    -r  ^i- 
Jit  Weiamtv^  SehiHer  devoted  bis  diief  attention  land'  aetiixitMf 
t(y' the- theatre.    "On  this  aoeotmt,  *he  and'Gothfe  weve^*  ditiebf 
together,  and  both  peroonally  atleonfed  mest'of  die  ndieaMtfaii^ 
Tfaoae  of  iiew  pteta^ took  place-in  Sehiller'e'<oriOi>dui'aibMte. 
The  fionner  Terf  ntequentlv  irnnted  th«  mctoTS't(y  UsitflUe^  Mlid 
his  new  tnaster^piecea  to>  tiienl  wkh'  the  mtiiiitt  hatbMnaiiA:efliBM;> 
and,-  io  the  moat  eMfertaininj^  ^andr^iiBtirilcdrva  .oooTdrgatfoiMi^  l<kmI^<  ^ 
▼e3ted' «a«fbl  faitttS' raiatm  !lo>dMfirart,.kfklidieir'itapMtiv4|)to'-i) 
fovmaneai.   /Fhiaba  did,'inr'paitmUairypK«ffei]drf>itoiitl«t:$i«« 
repreeebtation  ofi^Tbe  Piecokninfu^  ^  WmikiyteMr/^  **i  Mi|i*y 
SHiart/^:"'Ma<Aye|b/'  '< TheMatd irfiOfUiaBi^ficiMk*^ Ihe  Sibl# 

.  "He'had  a  stfOAg  averalon  tar  die  tesliiiftiinieaibf  appkmttvtiMi 
were  oeoamonaliy  paid  tcy  him  at  the'  tbcotiai'   Th^  iiilUic-asa^ 
Weinnr  were  'weiP  acquainttdwith  his  aentimients  on  Aie  eabjaotf)  - 
and  it  therefere  appealed  the  more  extraordinary^  nt^beiii^«t4]uH  ^ 
repiMetttationiof' his  ''^Maidof  Orleansy'^  a  wetj  jk>amg*4fmibm 
roared  oAi  lustily;  <*Biano,  SeiSkrr    ^^Tbe  iyoime  adan,^^ 
olNMtved:Sebill^;w«thiaaaiilfe^  ''.kaesra  pekher^himiei^' nofr Ins^  - ^ 
noa'aie;''  and  biased  as  londly  as  he-conldi    1%e  acndience  jwned) 
in'ifae  hiss;  and^tbe  ybanff'  doctor  itecelmd  vt^nfpnubiAf^ann  ' 
the  pelicteiibrhiBtitnaBaaonwleapplamld*  ••        >  •--      :     •  j  :.  i  tf  ' 
-fidiiUer  tttoou^tt^ry. highly  'o£  Iffend'a  plays^  hmk  Us9^f 
KetiidMnf^.'  His  vanneat  Mi|UDialidn^4uMreimri.wBBpflBPd^  lieSH 
8iftg^  mrhom'fae^  frequently  styled '^^the'restorer  of<<Mriiito-ttlaniH 
tntet.'''    ''Leasing/   said  he,  '^' put  an  end  to  th€l(vllejapia|^i'<i£' 
the  Frebel);  and'  made  !nsi  better laoquainted  iwitin  the  gfaTor' 
Ei^^iah/' '  14  'is  weU>knDlm  that  Lesail^  waa thefirstiOehviUai) 
writer  whose  remarks  airged  hisicountvymen  to/ the  tattantiTe 
stadyof  Shakapeave,  and  i&s^-ef  itself^  waa^  in  SckiDer's  opindim^ 
an  extraordiaary  merit     ■,->>'   \i  ■      •  -»  ->('<•.     >'• 

No  Ibreigner,  perhaps^'  evav  read  Sbakspaara  aaiaAenv^and 
stadied  him  so  pvofouiuUyafi;  SohiUeri .  iCalliupon  faim  atuwhat 
ofTthetday-yoawovU^  you  .«Bfe(  «iiie<  to  fiand  Mn  i^itlK 
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htB  ititebtioh  <>f  ad^btitt^  ^1  lits^plays^  'tef^  <?emi]atl  stegej  a^^  he 

ihi^»«ee*feio«-<tf*tttia'dfe*igtt;"-''-' ^' ■^' '''•'■ ' 

ik^^U^ ;  ybt)  ah  thii^  pdnt,  hfc  did'ubf  d^tlbcUy  b^cn^Oniise  Witli 
kis  ftt^tid'  Gdtb^. '  The  latter '^eVte^d  tob  ^matiy  pas^a^i,  npt 
ofi^y  iti^his 'i^eo«irt;^1}fit  ak(x  b  Ms  tortiei*  ditto^c  prbdQ<^^ 
tliere  wag  ^en  li  dsi^,  ^htotM^^p^titetr^  carrot  snlch  a 
letigtb;  l^&t 'SiebUter  heiitatted  WheWBi^'liis  fthcyitia  brai^  fomahl 
Bdtacv^'^  M^iater-  pitceB  at  all ; -atid  thorite'  tihtie^mMidn^  cmdther 
Blttg^g,  b^fbre  4hey  ivere  x«(irei3efiUd  0n  tliat  bf  W^iittat.  -^tee 
critt(»d  ^casMAnfOM*  tttM  not,  bon^lit,  fm^^Md^^'cf^tif^  tii 
6dtfte'«  acooantr;  as  d^  was  not  ^  lili^^'tb^  excise  W^^ 
dn^tf^Utta/but^ag^ob^bd'toittib^  ibg- 

gertionBofahi^h^aUffiority-.'  ^^  •'•''  '^''  "'  '  '<•'••"'-  ^-.^  '  -• 
Th^e  iKM  dMcfoitt  a  poaf,  t&at  tfld'  not'^brmk^BcMH^i^rB 
fitto  bocric^lefMiin  fill  partd  of  O^rmlanjr,  ^btiiitofbig  Very'atftix/f^ 
^lge6«a  bifera'fbt  dnV  wbipk,  tbat  kfe  tnight  liaye  iti  liand;  M3i^ 
«Mketit^'bd«ki^>ten  'MTtegbf^otdtiMrt  be  was  etiga^e^  iijkmMi 
««^^all0iffife^,'*>  tk^T^ltod  to  Weimar,  tkhd  'pvopMed -i6^  gnf^  t^ 

ptftrted 


^  )8J(]iecM>la 

trtiblWter^fbfHie>fittbfr^  of  a  Wgfaer  prfcei  *:^'  Ot>tti,"  said  b*, 
•••^eals  boii<>ttHMy  «intii  tk^;  tUiU  imn  t^mfimd  hi  Mid  tibt 
^^n  ^i«>tfie  KMlimiiit^iMljr  hop^'bf  i^iMriiftg  itidi^'  shicce^ftil^  dii 
A^Otlur^  d^(Ai»im.^'  "S^diiD^it^ceiv^d'  'tbfittij^V'M  bis  ikm^ 
ifiV^«^  a»d  W5i»*t^^y'  f^  tti;^K//e5V'^p*-sbteit. '  ^The^4ft%t 
edWim  *f  ♦*  Wallleii*te^?^-c<rfi^t»d 'of  thi^':tHot*rtflid  tJbpi^; 
Md«atei^lMte>#aa  MAibefof^^t  ^pihltioii  df  tVe  Ui^;  ^twUdb 
it^ii^  paMiftbted;  ''  '  '"^*^  ''••'  '^  *  '  "  •"'  •  '  '  "•-  "  *-'^  '''''''''  ''i 
"^U  Wisntftft^^  bobA'df  daj^  tHdt^chfllrip  det^^'li^  his  brfW 
dipal  p^rfbntoiiice^ :'  fhey  i*ete^  pfeif*6d'-attd  "iompbstt9%tiMd|  fW 
ikieAt^  ^ni^ht.  ^  As  sbdi  cto  tt  wife'  daA^,  ftttd'**!  «tllE*«jia^bi6feiA^ 
dtfla,'*S«hUWr,i  r^ftferefeg'  th^'*o1fd^^Ph«ttfr<^,  md6^tiW&  HI 

iw^Ary  ikbdiiiw.  -  fijfeik'  hM  ^stiifliy  isttetktk  ^i^t  ^fitobb^  Mm^ 

or  Champagne,  which  he  found  V^fMti^tti^tb'kbfep'Udlite  ^b^ 
«M  lb  tttlse^Wtt  Wrtnd^ilbo^iftfc  hittiki<ie  of  *cb^otea  iftfimWies. 
Th*i«rf^Wb6«A  fr^d^iVftV  KWtdfWii,^  tft  m  ttta^  of  fbh  iA^Vt^ 
HeAkmn^  al6tf*  i  and'^hbtiVei^hii^d  th^^^osity'tA^'obbeti^  him, 
i^Mck  it  was  ^isV '*b'dti  f«)rf»  th^  diSptefelte ^bpiA^il  M  a^d^bbt  bl 
the  rifttrowness  df  Ih^'kt^tiJh  trt!i<*i)e^tfeS*ia^:  WghtWerhflri, 
Abttofbed 'by  hi*  bubfjede;'  tasfily 'baoe' tfe  WMIfe' teeifing 

6(hkie  <endrg«tib  *pb^gi6.  'Be  W<^'thte 'ttihiw^bim^if  <igaiii 


In  winter,  ne  seldoin  quitted  his  writif^gT^b^^  M\^  »&Wi  <^  pei4^a»ai 

or. ,  tejj,.  ,  .Jl^  forewofl^  ^  .^oujujaQD^y,  pa^d  with  .his  ftanil j» ; .  ia 
tl^e  ^^tfliWQn,,^  Jf^ftj\^.f^,QjeL  iis^^t  he-bad  ijifri|teft,tbp  pir^ 

^i^fir. )L9  .Hip^xt^iytft  cw^Spwdewje^  or.  tp  ^diJ^^reoi!  «^MiWi« 


tliat  are  known  to  be  the  fruit  of  hi^^n^titjrp^ifigU^  ,  ,  .,,.  ,  >  ,^^ 
^/T^  fflffffesfjiie  ,wpuJd;^v€i.lpeei?L,^%i^ftJ,|ka  HwJea§inp  a 
atrpiiiger,  ^(wv^tijtvtjpp^  t^j.^ctJJ^fr-  H^.itml  ll«»gM.4ppwrt 
l^^ed,,jJbj^i^pI^,fJi^^  -a«d^  iaft<t]M!k,«aJrly 

81  We,  to?,  biin .  to  flrtjpport  a  ,^9M[,  iliQi|S8»<wb©«>L  on^ihip^  s74h  a»^  dj^ 
6jF.JVl^y,,hp.  was  aeiwd  )yita  ^.apitting  of  ,W«!f(?(dr' whji;!;  i^ 
fliflfpent,  pj[iy^ci^j\Bj^  wjjp  ^n4e4  Km^  i»gi|r<ted]  aft.a  ifyfy.iiinfiit 
amjb W  ay  wpioQ* .  Iji  t^i^  ^^^u^i^Or  }^  iWm  ileepl);  ,a0iie(ed  )^ 
f  t^ars  otrb^a  ohild£€flij;  V  Jalfle,*laie»  <teto  ci5eirtvrp8:i*ijtOi,i|p» 

bejdi  iiritti  he^  hi^iid  clfi,f{ied  u^hi^.:  'f  TA)^eif»omfo)n^'' «fa$^^ir#^ 
£e)^n]y ;  "  i^ntin3»al.  di^iagf  .a»d  ,a^anHion  .ar^  !Qttr.  U^mo^ 
^a^"  :  On  thie  9tja,  he  >vaa  fxequenjtly  .cWlirioua. .  "  Wh<>  fire4 
the  guns  ? — Caq  you .  seo.  who.  conupa^  »tbe  left  wiii^  t'— Th^ 
c|^ab)*8hot  mow8  (}owA  who^a  im^  itrM^ha^.  ^^  laagzuficeqi  !i^ 
pearance  the  fegiment  makes !  white  and  l)lue.-rvA,re  thf^y  ii).^h»e 

ciwp  ^-^Dliq^  i^^wgt  y*.  I  .^iK^t  ^0re  ttbf>  i^^pr<^^^i^AB»  ;tha( i  he 
\^4d  ^niA^  tha8e>p«r,<>?!:}W(03|.aa  %4^  thay  cQ^Ifirbf^^r^efstot^. 

][lf,tH^  a^^^n,faqih^si|QA^aQ^  tjapijmly  nod  befqr^  ^ipi;  o^'^MI^ 
h^!  ^9ip\i;^df..^ith  aMfiptfffim^^.  aa.8ierm^  as.if  bq:;fWB?e  pqw-? 
ppmM  bimwlf  to.prpfO|iWd.|fIwbpi;^  ikying ;hi8  ijx^roplpiy,  wif4^ 

and  fqar  infant  childr|Bivi.tq;j?^o^ati,  ift^itfVit^.w^Q^ 
imtio^,oyerbiapr^m^ti^r^iBra.ye|.^^,,  ,  „;  j  ..  ,,  ..  .  ..c.,n.i  >  „, 
,  ScWJer  diea  at  the  age  of.  1^  y^ftra.  On  opeping.hia  boidji^ 
ajn  extraqrdjnary  diBQrgauiz^tigm  )ya».  fQVji,id  to  Vav^  ta^ea  plafKr- 
The.  viacexa.o^.t^e,  rigJW^sid^  f^yere  iijiQapabla  of  iperfpnning  theiic 
fmv?tiona,  so  that  he,ba4,^^piiTfBq  ^th  .the  1^^  th^ 

lungs  only*  and  the.  letter  w^  Mf^y  considerably  .enlarged, 

^^hillerdi^  not  die  ricb, .  He  ^aa  n^ith^.pammonaous..n0r 
pros^iq  enough. to  amaaa .  weajU),    j^very  Gexman  reader  kuowa 
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his  beautiful  piece,  enji^^^d,  /'^J^j^^ung  der  Eide,*^  (The 
Partition  of  the  Earth,)  in  which  Jupiter  says  to  the  complaining 

jiiiet/^I%|(iJtroiWiif'give!i'aWy,^ther^ftWe'-' '  '  i^^  ••..<■  -  i- • ;  ^• 

' i  '  ^'' Bt;Wmyhc?^Vcrt,  Aott  i^mKve  with  lil^;  '  '   '^ 

•*^    '^     •;   "lfT4feie^tH<M<idhi*Be/k?lhWlbeop^  ' 

r  ilibugh  an  excellent  husband  attd  father,  and  irreproachable 
in  the  management  of  his^concems,  yet  the  state;  of  his  heatthj 
and  the  mode  of  life  induced  by  it,  occasioned  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  his  expenditure.  In  his  own  person,  he  observed  the 
utmost  simplicity,  and  was  a  decided  enemy  to  every  kind  of  ps- 
tentation.  It  was  not  till  four  years  anterior  to  his  death,  that  he 
had  a  house  to  himself  at  Weimar ;  and  it  cost  him  a  considerable 
feum  to  purchase,  and  fit  it  up  with  elegance.  It  was  but, for  a  feW 
years  alsp.  that  he  had  enjoyed  an  augmentation  of  his  pensioi\ 
from  the  Duke ;  in  return  for  which,  however,  he  renderea  essen;^ 
tial  servica  to  the  theatre,  acceptm^  nothing  for  such  of  his 
pieces  bjb  were  first  performed  at  Weimar,  and  conducting  him- 
self, upon  the  whole,  in  the  most  disinterei^ted  piaivner.  .  ' 
"JThere  are,  of  course,  various  collectioq^  of  Schiller^s  works. 
The  legitimate  edition  of  his  dramatic  pieces  foipis  five  octavo 
volumes,  and  that  of  his  poems  two.  His  historical  works 
occupy  four  volumes  ;  his  minor  prose  works  the  same  number; 
and  nis  rotnance  of  "  The  Ghost-Seer,**  one.  The  periodical 
works,  which  he  solely  conducted,  and  in  which  many.pf  hia 
poetical  pieces,  as  well  as  fragments  of  hi^  larger  works,  origi- 
HsJly  appeared,  were — "  Thalia,*'  '4  vols.  178^1791.  "New 
tHalia,'^  4  vqls.  1 792-3 .  "  Ladies  Historical  Calendar,**  annually, 
1701-1793.  "Die  Horen,**  monthly,  1796-1797:  and  ''  The 
Alixianac  of  the  Muses,**  annWly^  17^96-18^^ 
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.  .   ,  .         SOitNET.-r-.MAEl.US    IN    CART«AGB*   • 

'    «   .*      -Amid  afl  empire*!^  ndhs,  there  sate  one  j 

'•  '"  ('     '  Up*tfwhos6afman  empJtoJ^  firtehadhung,  ■ 
<!;:'/'<•     Wkh  Wii^M  loud  liame  the  peopled  earth  had  rmg 
.a    •>'•   'FrMnside.to  side  hrtriwhph;  and  up<Hi 
-1.  {  «.i    .  Whotehmp^^i  forehead;  by  his  v^ur  wen, 
<     \      Tbekalycfovm  badifloiiriak'd^-H.hebadikuig' 
His  sword  far  from  him,  and  he  mused  among 
I. .  , ,,  ,,  Tlipse  rdS^A^  Uke  liii««di^  ^Cf^ty  flown. 
.',,;)    , ,      He  ipwflrd  much  at  cartWy,  vanities : 
And  Qi^^ji  upoft  U;iat  Ipfty  city'f  pnde, , 
Bow*d  to  the  ^ust,  ^(J  trampled — tum'd  his  eyes 
Upon  the,  useless  weapon  cast  aside, 
And,  with  rougji  "hand  checking  the  tear-drops'  flow, 
iTc  felt  the  bj'tter  syiypathy.  of  woe. 


<  I 
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With  reference  to  thQid«tio9b.wliir9h.weh%w  lak«iiiipan  pmy 
selves  ia  this  jou]7^^1^,,y^e,,^9fi(lp^.,  di^,W^ 
enough  to  ^w^  ,|t|fj^,  ^fiy^jj^ej^^  qeny^.^  W -jW!^®  from  the 
study  of  chemi$ti 
of  natural'philoso^ 

farfhet  admii,  th'at  we' cannot  foresee  the  improvemeDtSj 
incalculable.  Which  are  likely  to  be  nvade,  by  the  ladies,  in  niathe- 
inatics,  metaphysics,  and  albove  all  in  political  economy,  whicK 
18  now  the  fashionable  study.  As  to  the  ancient  languages^  we 
rihall  briefly  remai-l^,'  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  are  eminently  calj 
cdlated  to  give  a  manly  energy  :to  the  understandings  of  ladies, 
dnd  to  dispel  the  romantic  illusions  of  too  sentimental  lote ;  and 
thatthel  study  of  Hebrew  is  the  best  expedient,  to  whicli  ayourig 
female  cj^n  tesort,  as  a  diversion  from  dangerous  passions,  and  tp 
convince  herself,   "  that  every  thinsf  is  vanity  and  vexation  of 

spirit*    '        •    .  ,     ,  .  ■  ■.  'V; 

We  shall  take  the  liberty,  however,  to  express  biir  seniin^ts 
respecting  the  study  of  the  Italian  language  j  especiafly,  since  it  jb 
ii6w  ifadispensably  necessary  for  all  young  ladies,  who  puglit' to 
vife  in  aCcompIisKmen'ts,  with  their  equals  and  their  superiors,  iii 

Sak  and  fortune ;  and  since  it  is  moreover  considered'^  that  Jther6 
n  be  no'  music  without  that  language.  As  far  as  our  observa- 
tions extend,  however,  d.  person  may  think  himself  fortunate,  i^ 
in  an  Italian  ane/^a^  after  in9essant  repetitions  of  t}ie  same  words 
f6t  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  tjan  distinguish  Jdolo  iido  ^LndfeRcif^ 
r^ferated  with  so  many  variations,  as  to  exhaust  the  l^eath'oi 
the  young  lady,'  who  sings,  and  the  patience  of  the  company,  liy 
vited  to  hear  her.  ttiey,accdrdingly,  applaud  with  looks  expres- 
sive of  mingled  ennui  and  admiration.  The  vicious  pronunciation 
of  the  singer,  the  hodge-podge  of  the  Italian  words,  and  the 
complicated  notes  of  the  6othpo^t,  and  die  gof^heggi  taught  by 
the  masters,  produce^.i^^e^df.altQ^je^tlier  w  uninjteUigibl^  jum- 
ble :  but  what  people  x]{iost  adiiure.  m  tbi^  wojrld,is.prepisely  what 
theyleas^.im(^erst^^4;  ,  Whil^w^QPpfe9»>.J(h^tw^. caw  listen  with 
dehght  to  Auld  Robm,Gfia^*  .QH.X^mpin  «tj9^n»9#  Aetrto  music  by 
Zingarelli,  we  M^stilLJb^  from  ^»hmg  iiO'^yiulrBdi.tvith  the  par- 
tisans of  GenoaniitethiriAeiilid  inotedy  ilnd'O  g<^J^ggi  of  the 
Italian  opera*  ■  ...  ■  f' .-  !•  '•  ..   '<.•!,   i-ii.-  i  .       ..i  i. .■)  v  ^  1 1 

In  truth,  the  praotioef^of  ^ihfigltt*iei,'iti  maibiTig  a  display  of 
their  voices  and  talents  in  cfdittpai^,|'i*'tidt'IesH'dari^erou8  than 
the  Spanish  fashion,  which;' font  ot*f(W'y^eart  them  into 

the  exposure  of  all  merf  personal  charina.  TH^Vw^re  wrong,  in 
the  first  place,  because' Bng'Iish  Wbme^  have  not  ^'iicih'  handsome 
feet  as  Spalhish  wbmeh  ;  in  tlie  second,  becai:)se  the  .^b^ft  aprons 
of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  of  £nglanc(,  are  not,  as  some 
have  seriously  alleged,  an  CHampie-frtifficient  to  justify  the  short 
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petticoats  of  fair  UdiieB :.  andJa«tly>  faepause  the  eifeot  produced 
18  the  very  reverse  of  that,  which  is  intended — 

Her  face 'was  veird,  but,  to  my  fancied  sigdt, 

Love^  sweetAesB^  gWHlseas  in  iter  pvrton  signed. — MiiMix 

■ 

Nor  h  the  ostent&ttous  display  of  the  ^ndoivmehts  of  the  mind 
less  indecorous,  than  that  of  personal  beauties :  for  taletits,  l^m- 
inz  tttkd  science,  whether  tM  or  fictitrous, '  cause  the  world  to 
fatt:  too  much  of  a  woman.  I>epend  upon  it,  that  she,  who  is 
least  talked  of,  is  either  the  most  virtuous  or  the  most  prudent, 
and  certainly  the  most  happy  of  her  sex.  It  seems  as  it  society 
was  now  striving  to  withdraw  more  and  mor^  the  veil,  which  Na- 
ture has  thrown  over  the.  fair  sex.  The  flower  expands  with  a 
Ifupeijor  brilliancy  in  the  sun  ;  but  the  sun  move  speedily  dries  up 
th6  d^w,  which,  white  covering  the  flov^er,  heigntens  its  beauty 
and  its  fragrance. 

^rhe  teachers  of  the  ^^nglibh  langiiage  in  Italy,  ivho  ^re.  m 
general,  discarded  servants,  give  their  pupils  Richardson^s  novels 
to  read,  by  way  of  exercise,  ^n  Italian  lady  sets  the  'English  a 
laughing,  when  she  answers — ^Yes,  Miss — ^Nb,  Miss-^just  in 'the 
same  manher  as  the  EngTish  liidies  make  those  of  Italy  laughs  by 
kddre^sing  to' them  the  vnlgar  compliment  of  Vpsira  Signoj^ia. 
Indeed,  the'English  females,  who  attempt  to^peak  ItaTian,  are 
much  more  unfortunate  than  their  Italian  sisters,  who  murder  the 
King^s  Eiiglish ;  for,  to  say  notfiing  of  the  Gemiafis,  the  French, 
kaA  the  Russians,  viho  pretend  to  give  instruction  in  Italian, 
those,  who  come  from  Ftaiy  to  pursue  this  profession  in  London, 
are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  people  of  no  education.  In  Italy 
a  person  of  me  lowest  class  has  not  sufficient  opportunities  for 
reading  to  keep  on  a  level  with  the  style  of  the  day ;  an  Italian 
maid-servant,  therefore,  expresses  herself  just  in  the  same  manner 
ii&her  grandfather  and  grandmother  did  before  her  ;  i  andato  h^ 
villa,  e'tdrftera presto  in  ciftii  whereas  an  English  giilj  of  tfie 
«sm^  class,  win  tell  you  in  phrases  of  the  newest  polish  : — "He 
is  ^one  to  fenjoy  the  beauty  of  the  country,  and  will  soon  return  to 

the  metropolis  :'* 

.        '      '         '  '        *    ' 

Lailly^  the  amiinoft'people  I  bsfleeoh^^ 

Dm.peoplel  if  .you  tlimk  my  vwim  deiier» . 
Preserve  with  care  your  nobie.p^rts  of  .sp«iedk» 

And  take  it  as  a  maxim  to  endeavour 
To  talk  as  your  good  mothetv  used*  to  teach^ 

And  then  these  Un^  of  nline  may  last  fat  ever, 
And  don*t  confound  the  language  of  the  nation 

With  long-tdl'd  words  in  My  and  atim. 

There  are  Italian  masters  ia  Eneland.  who  ase  not  satisfied 
with  merely  making  gseat  havoc  wiu-  the  lao^oa^,  but  they  do 
the  same  with  the  authors  out  of  which  they  gnre  instruction, 
without  themselves  understanding  them. 
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The  paiif9;  whidh  AMob^  brstdtfed'  upon  th6  impV(9ydhieM  of 
the  style  of  his  poem,  ^ftliled  ohiy  in^fli  lain  life ;  &nd  iiifi1tices»EUit 
labour  in  prepaiHkglbfif^UMxof  rI£32i1nd«M^ 
carried  him feOillMgraivekf  HbihaftiMtdy'nMHdlix^iftctaiabf  another 
claBgin.Ei^l|ipd..  T^y  pone^Jt  or^^s.<tb«y^iai,i^^/f«4^t^hiar>  to 
makp  Up.flftq^l^t^^tnt  tp>/e,peep.ip.the  dia^iag-io<w»^,nCbeJ[^ 
8aiit8,.a#eqtfid  |;i),gj^ri5y,jtJt^;«^8p^l,prpppfjpitiej^  of.  ^mp[^f|n|  .i^tiu^ 

p^s^on^,  a^d  q^^jfipiapce  pjf  tb^  ^v^.  Tb\^  timy  mjfmS^^^^fl^ 
C^entipM^^pa^s^g^  kgrn  Pbi^  l^xt,of.tbQ.wi^i«nt,.,dawcs^,^4t4^ 
the  aancif^^tim^  P^^pilN'! aft;t^ose,,g^ififles, ',f»;fli<i^s«,^.at.the.w4^f><f 

W  {^F  ^^^  wicW^iT  $Wgft  by,  ^e  .ast^^i^U, : whiph.  .jwiij 
omissions*  (See  the  editions  aa  usum  Delphinuji  The 
c^f^ga^Qrff/^aY^,nip^^<l  )^5?^o  .e^tiojfp.flf ,Ai^^tfi.at^t}ip;fWi€^^me^^ 
^4pf  t^ps^^  m%;  w^  ^rK)si^.is.v?rtW^s4^wdi,*n^rWrtw 
Aripsto  js  qaftr^ted,;,,  W;e  w|D  iw))t  accj^^^jt^,  .e^tpr^ pf|^p^ng 
Jjeisuiti^Wy*  ap.^Ae^^  Arip^l^ipj);:  «^%nm^^^'tt^,^tb^ 

^?  ^  <f  Pgtto^  JBii^  if,  jieiif,  J^^ep^pn^  .pre,  ^^  pa^wb^^^^^Wi 
tl?e  effept  prodyce^  ^..eqji^y.p^raiiuau^w,  If.,tJ»e,pjupiJ^^cf„W* 
pay  att^nt^o^  to  thft  m^t^^^  wjh^  fljtw  .re^,|,1^. Jjpofe  jis  p^q)^! 
to^hem  y .  ^n4  At  te ^^wt,^ the  .PWifiORted  .pf>?^M^«^  ^fiqipf».  .tj^^ 
jfiore  ^angeroui^s.  ..  I^  sp^te.of  their  qw;;.  effprts^  th^r  ,u^amiaU«9> 
iTuis  not.m  picturing, ?vh^^  .18  wgntipgj.aj^  we  i?«ty  H)pTji  ag^^i 
th(^  jyeU-kiiown  observatipn  pfj^qtus,.  sfilpr^M^eifiH^  00  .qti^ 
non ,  v^ebaiiiur. ,  Whe^ev^ej; .  yv^  f onv,ey.  a.  .pf^n^tpre.  ^ide^  ^f  vi«pr 
^  yf?^SI8,i  P^^pJ^v we..forpe,thenj  Jntp  ^a.  kwwl^dgft  of  Uwj^entir 
me^t,  ,of  sham^^  a^.the  saipe  )ii»?je  (i^^^\jife,flrqy^e.4%r.ppri|i^^^^^ 
and.  by  stfivin^  to  vender  tbemvirt«9W*  ^^,^Ply.4rinf^..th^,|(^^ 
of  tbQ  asylum  oTmnocenpe.,  The  wise^t/pl^^^tl^erafoif^i^^ 
to.fprbip,  nor  to  encourage  them  in  tl^e  P?niap!ii..pf  wy  ^4a^ej;oiw 
book,  6r/rathernot'to  aJlowAem  to  Won^jeVc^^^aipted.Wit^^j^^^^ 
existence  of  ,8^ch  prpductions.-f^jSlicl^^t^i^^^  YfopIptfUrtEf^ 
same  to  restore  the  finger  of  an  ancient  statue.  7%^  ^f^^Ugi^<>r4t 
on  the  contrary,  mutilated  Ariosto  in  order  to  abuse 'their  sup- 
posed right  of  ree<>totiaa<i"^-ih|d^  y iiice  ^Atey  'tts^riiHy  ^  interlard  a 
little  hypocn*y,JWd»iirfUiqiibtc(ttteo^  hermit  who 

meets  Angefic»-iAtdi»)ftvew':  "  '"^-"^  ^  -         -""  •'''^ 

,Can  9lfl^a^te  ;r^gia^,  bejle,  e.^iv^teij  ...;* 

Or  p^4o.ji^ijp^9rpej;jl*ui|^de^tej  ji-  // 
Poi  piu  sicuro  va  per  abbracciarta, 
J  Iklellasdigtio^ieCtttld^^ArtJudte^    ^    •'    ^  *^^    • '•  ' ' 

'        r    {  /CIcm'nMi'mafoiid'petMrerldfitfipit^;  •'''^        !>  ;• :  r    ft-' 
.Ed'qna»o(to«iorttftt<i«itiBggr   >.     >*   •'  '  ' 

VOL.   I.   NO,  II.  .  .    ^      . 
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Mr.  Hoole^who.  piofefiaes  ''that  every  passage,  which  might 
offend  delicacy^  is  softened  in  his  translation,  so  as  to  give  no 
just  cause  of  complaint>"  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  alter 
diese  lines^  which  he  translates  almost  literally. 

In  pious  strain,  with  hypocritic  air, 
'    He  now  began  to  soothe  the  weeping  fair ; 
While,  as  he  spoke,  his  roving  fingers  press*d 
Her  alabaster  neck  and  heaving  breast ; 
Till  bolder  grown,  he  clasp'd  her  in  his  arms: 
But  her  resentment  kindling  all  her  diarms, 
Back  with  her  hand  the  feeble  wretch  she  threw, 
While  every  feature  gk>w*d  with  rosy  hue. 

This  has  been  altered,  by  the  poetic  feeling  and  delicacy  of  the 
London  castigator,  in  the  following  manner : 

Comincia  V  Eremita  k  confortarla 
Con  alquante  ragion  belle  e  divote, 
"  E  le  lagrirae  intanto  ch'  egli  paHa 
Le  bagnano,  or  il  seno,  ed  or  le  gote. 
•    II  sonno  venne  alfin  ad  acqnetarla ; 
Ma  nuova  altra  sciagum  la  pereuote.  * 
Non  comincia  fortuna  mai  per  poco, 
Quando  un  mortal  si  piglia  a  scherno  e  gioco." 

The  last  three  lines,  which  have  banidhed  the  delightful  verse — 

E  d*onesto  rossor  tutta  si  tinge, 

are  displaced  from  another  stanza,  in  which  Ariosto  applies  these 
to  the  old  hermit.  The  castigator  found  they  would  do  as  well 
for  Angelica  \  but  he  wanted  a  rhyme,  and  by  inserting  '  per- 
euote/ he  has  spoiled  the  original,  which  stood  thus — 

"  Ma  nuova  hltra  sciagura  anco  Tassalta.*' 

The  corrections  of  the  other  three  lines  are  all  due  to  the  casti^ 
gator,  or  more  probably  to  some  preceding  castigatars.  Bq  that 
as  it  m^^^  the  phrase  '  Mentbe  ch'  e'  farla,'  is*  pure  and 
elegant ;  it  may  be  found  in  Dante :  whilst  the  expression  '  In- 
f  ANTO  CH*  EGLI  parla/  introduced  in  its  stead,  is  fully  worthy 
of  the  castigator^  who,  as  we  conjecture,  borrowed  it  from  tfa!e 
vulgar  grammar  of  Veneroni,  or  from  some  other  publications  of 
the  same  class,  which,  for  more  than  a  century,  tne  teachers  of 
the  Italian  language  have  disgorged  upon  Germany  and  France, 
and  which  they  are  now  disgorging  upon  England. 

People  in  England .  labour  hard  to  acq^uire  a  competent 
knowledge  of  Italian  literature.  Their  first  step  should  be  to 
unlearn  all  that  thiey  have  learned,  with  so  much  trouble,  from 
their  teachers.  Yet  these  men  are  necessarv  evils,  and  we  hope 
that  they  are  not  all  of  the  same  class  as  the  castigators.  Be- 
sides, tney  can  be  rendered  useful  in  spite,  of  themselves^  if  we 
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deprive  tHem  of  the  power  of  playing  off  like  quacks  and  impos- 
tors. We  pledge  our  pronuBe  to  suggest,  in  some  of  our  succeed- 
ing numbers,  a  plan,  which  will  enable  any-  scholar  to  ascertain 
whether  his  Italian  master  is  really  fit  for  his  profession ;  for  we 
must  now  hasten  to  make  our  remarks  on  the  advanti^es  and 
inconveniences,  attached  to  the  literary  pursuits  of  ladies. 

Such  as  from  rank,  fortune,  or  fashion,  are  doomed  to  the 
ol^ligation  of  making  either  ihe^^reat  or  little  Umr,  will  act  pm- 
dently  to  provide  themselves  with  a  small  stock  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  literature  and  arts  of  other  countries.  This  will  neutralize 
the  contempt,  which  Englishwomen,  from  possessing  a  superior 
education  and  more  correct  manners,  are  apt  to  afiect  for  foreign 
customs.  If  affectation  were  to  render  women  hateful,  it  womd 
be  no  great  matter:  the  misfortune  is,  that  it  makes  them  ridi- 
pulous. 

As  to  the  ladies,  who  do  not  travel,  to  them  the  study  of  foreign 
languages  and  literature  is  not  unserviceable.  They  study  them 
in  general  from  the  historians,  the  poets,  and  the  novelists,  tljs- 
tory  teaches  the  most  useful  of  sciences,  which  consists  in  the 
knowledge  of  mankind,  of  fects,  and  of  dates.  Poetry  assists 
the  imagination,  in  colouring  the  dull  realities  of  life  with  ideal 
beauties  ;  which  man  loves  to  do,  but  which  woman  cannot  live 
without  doing.  Few  of  them  can  enter  into  the  feelings  of 
statesmen,  warriors,  and  merchants,  and  calculate  what  aavan* 
tages  are  to  be  derived  from  the  revolution  of  a  neighbouring 
"State,  or  from  a  war  by  sea  or  land,  or  from  bankruptcies,  or 
from  dearth,  which  lowers  the  public  funds,  raises  the  price  of 
necessaries,  and  places,  at  the  mercy  of  the  speculator,  both  the 
purse  and  the  stomach  of  his  fellow-citizen.  Novels,  on  the  * 
other  hand,  teach  the  Art  of  loving,  which  many  young  ladies 
have  need  tp  learn,  and  improve  th^  in  the  still  more  necessary 
Art  of  exciting  love,  for  which  Nature  has  given  them  all  more  or 
less  genius,  and  an  irresistible  vocation.  But  though  we  are  far 
from  recomYnending  the  Ars  amandi,  which  Oyid  taught  Corinna 
of  old,  in  verses  much  resembling  prose ;  neither  do  we  ad- 
mire the  lessons  in  love,  which  the  modem  Corinna  has  given 
in  a  prose  that  aspires  to  the  character  of  poetry,  and  with  too 
much  matter  of  speculation,  to  her  fair  contemporaries.  It  is 
true,  that 

Tis  a  Eke  sense^  'twill  serve  the  tutn  as  well. — Ccnoky. 

But  Shakspeare  assures  us,  that "  Love  talks  with  better  know- 
ledge, and  knowledge  with  dearer  love.'*  When  too  much  art 
is  discoverable,  it  serves  only  to  put  people  on  their  guard :  and 
if  2L  stupid  woman  deserves  pity,  ^foolish  otie  never  escapes  con- 
tempt. For  folly  consists  precisely,  not  in  paucity  of  know- 
ledge, or  poverty  of  understanding,  but  in  making  a  bad  use  of 

Q  2 
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both*  The  toa»jt  miserable  of  creature  ai;e  those  vAio  dd  not 
avail  theiQ^elves  of  their  means  for  attaining  the  end^  for  which 
Nature  has  destined  them.  Now  what  otfaei'  destination  can  a 
wonum  hare,  than  that  of  btooAmiga wifeand  mother?  When 
talents  and  acccntftplishmentB  are  w^U  employed^  diey  procure 
husbands  for  young.  ladi^»  ^^d  furnish  tawt  with  all  that  is 
requisite  for.  brioging  up  la  ffifujily.  In  f^pt..  youog  ladies,  by 
studying  th^  modem  languages,  qualify  tbiei^selves  ^r  instruct- 
ing their  children,  and  especially  their  daughters,  which  will 
anord  them  the  pleasure  of  performiifg  die  noblest  and  tenderest 
of  duties,  and  likewise  that  of  saving  the  money,  which  is  too 
jfirequently  thrown  away  on  worthless  masters^-  They  will, 
moreover,  be  relieved  from  the-neceesity  of  sendtckg'to  the  Con- 
tinent for  governesses,  who  cannot  leave  behind  them  the  habits 
of  their  respective  countries,  or  coooeal  them^  without  assuming^ 
in  England  a  thicker  veil  of  prudery  and  hypooriisy. 

Preyioudly  to  marriage,  dprmg  marriage,  and  even  in  old  age, 
the  accomplishments  of  females  ought  to  tend  to  one  single 
olpject-r-that  of  love:  and  the  same  instinct  of  loving,  which 
inakes  youhg  girls  coquettes,  warms  even  the  selfish  souls  of 
grandmothers,  with  tei^4er,  domestic  affections. 

But  no.w-a-days, 

Vien  la  fanciuUa  fra  la  dotta  schiera, 
Cosi  crucciosa  in  vista,  e  cosi  flera, 
Che  avria  potato  ad  Amor  far  paura. 

Berni,  Orlando  Innamarato. 

There  was  a  girl,  among  the  learned  squad, 

So  proud  ber  pert^  Ker  brow  so  sdff  and  steerd. 

Her  looks  had  frighted  Cupid  from  the  field. 

With  a  view  to  gratify  young  ladies  of  this  class,  we  shall 
conclude  with  a  string  of^^  learned  quotalicms. — In  the  select, 
exalted,  and  solemn  assemblies  of  fashionable  life,  there  is  an 
arttmetkm  to  learned  women,  which  surrounds  every  distinguished 
individual  of  the. stronger  sex ;  and  he  comes  to  participate  the 
divine  power  of  womesj  by  being  an  object  oi  their  mutual 
admiratioo. 
i  QkDeilm  vitam  accipiet,  divisque  videbit 

iParmixtos  heroasip  ei  ipse  videbitur  iUis,— -.Vi»o}l. 

and  at  the  balls  at  Almack's,  and  the  Argyll  Rocm», 

Ubi  suevit  iHa  Divse  TiriiMure  vaga  cohors,— Catuclus. 

and  where  almost  always 

Pubertate  fero3f  juvenis,  viridique  juventa, 
Labitur  oblitus  studiorum, 

.    fisstam  primus  celebrare  choreami 

primus  captare  susurrum 

Virgineum,  lepidique  argutum  murmur  amoris. 

Museum  Crii.  IV.  1814. 
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which,  in  plain  English,  means  that  yonng  gentlemen  leave  the 
universities  in  order  to  fiurt  with  young  ladies.  *  Btttyoung  ladies — 

Gratia  cnm  Nyxnphia  gemixusque  sororibus  audet, — Horace. 

venture  ta  launch  out  chiefly  into  literary,  di0cua^ioi3^.  and  many 
a  Graqe,  and  many  a  Nymph  is  .transformed  jurto  a.  Sibyl :  . .  , 

Baechatnr.  demenS'sHena  per  antrum 
CoUa  fer^  vittasque  Dei,  PlMebMqae  sertfll, 
&rectifl  disetfssa  eoftin*       '  LveAn* 

We  are^  nevertheless,  assured  that  one  of  the  ancient  Sibyls  ex- 
claimed :         , 

Oraada  SU^lUna, 

Ah,  wretdied  inrgia!  what  shall  he  my  fate? 
With  books  in  plent jr*«*^ut  without «  mate* 

When  the  cold  wines  of  Time,  in  his  silent  and  invisible  passage, 
begin  to  weave  wrinKles  at  the  external  angles  of  the  eyes  of 
youn^  ladies,  and  to  freeze  the  freshness  of  tnelr  lips,  then  it  is 
that  wey  are  desirous  of  shewing  that  they  have  profited,  by  the 
lapse  of  years,  to  adorn  their  minds.  Then  it  (s  that  they  obsti- 
nately dispute,  like  Amazons,  the  literary  victory  with  some  old 
{>edant,  who  at  length  loses  all  patience,  and,  renouncing  a  gal- 
antry,  which  is  of  no  service  to  him,  gi^apples  with  his  enemy,  or 
attacks  her  at  a  distai^0e  with  a  volley  of  epigrams,  and  never 
forgives  her,  till  she  lies  prostrate  at  his  feet.    And  then  ? 

•  .  ,    ^      *        .  . 

Thy  graceful  form  iitetiUang.aof^  deake, 
.    Thy  oarhng  tresses  aad  thy  sUverisnce,    . 
Beauty  and  yputh-^in  vai^  to;  t^^ese  you  trust, 
When  youth  afjd  beauty  shall  be  laid  in  dust.    Iliad. 

After  these  lines  of  the  first  i7oet  that  ever  lived,  by  fte  most 
elegant  of  his  interpreteiB;  we  da^e  not  prolong  onr  quotatiaiis, 
or  say,  what  we 'should  have  done, '  concerning  a  ^oetxt,  **  On 
Blue  Stocking  Ladies,''  -which  has  just  readied'  us  in  manu- 
script. The  writer  may  be  a  man  of  merit,  but  his  work  md  its 
object  are  very  meaxi.'  What  end  d^s  it  answer  to  satirize 
without  flattering  at  the  same  time;  and  t6  retail  bon^mots  in 
bitter  versed?  or  to  poiilt,  almost  with  tte  finger^  at  the  per- 
son, whom  one's  shafts  are  aimed,  s^t  1  Such  a  proceeding  serves 
only  to  furnish  food  for  the  malignity  and  gossip  of  the  beautiful 
ana  the  young,  without  correcting  tlie  pedantry  of  the  plain 
and  the  old.  A  single  passage  a^^ars  tolerable^  and  haa  not 
the  author  spun  it  out  into  thirty-iour  couplets,  it  would  have 
been  tolerably  amusing. .  We  will,  therefore,  translate  it  con^ 
cisely  into  [uain  prose: — 
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"  Some  ladies  at  *  *  *  *  took  it  into  their  heiftds  to  mount 
the  horse  Pegasus ;  but  he  is  a  wild  animal,  which  absolutely  re- 
quires to  be  reined  in  by  a  masculine  hand.  When,  therefore, 
tne  impatient  steed  perceived  the  weakness  and  inexperience  of 
his  female  riders,  away  he  scampered,  the  devil  knows  whither, 
but  ap|)arently  into  the  thickest  clouds,  and  such  as  were  most 
impregnated  with  smoke.  At  last  he  shook  them  from  his  back, 
and  down  the  poor  creatures  dropped  in  the  middle  of  a  ball  or 
assembly-room,  with  their  dresses  m  the  utmost  disorder,  and  of 
a  dirty  blue  colour,  very  different  from  that  lovely  tint,  which  the 
French  denominate  bleu  du  del.^ 


EPITAPH. 
GEORGB    CHABLES    CANNING, 

Eldest  Son  of 
The  Right  Honourable  George  Cuming, 
And  Joan  Scott*  his  Wife. 

Bom  April  S5th,  1801. 

Died  March  dlst,  1820.  I 

Though  short  thy  span,  God's  unimpeach'd  decrees, 
Which  made  that  shorten'd  span  one  long  disease, 
Yet,  merciful  in  chastening,  gave  thee  scope 
For  mild,  redeeming  virtues,  Faith  and  Hope ; 
Meek  Resignation ;  pious  Charity : 
And,  since  this  world  was  not  the  world  for  thee. 
Far  from  thy  path  removed,  with  partial  care, 
Strife,  Glory,  Gain,  and  Pleasure's  flowery  snare. 
Bade  Earth's  temptations  pass  thee  harmless  hy^ 
And  fix'd  on  Heaven  thine  unreverted  eye ! 

Oh  I  mark'd  from  birth,  and  niirtur'd  for  the  skies ! 
In  youth,  with  more  than  learning's  wisdomi  wisel 
As  sainted  martyrs,  patient  to  endure! 
Simple,  as  unwean'd  infancy,  and  pure ! 
Pure  from  all  stain  "(save  that  of  human  clay, 

Whidi  Christ's  atoning  blood  hath  wash'd.away!)  < 

By  mortal  sufferings  now  no  more  oppressM, 
Mount,  sinless  Spirit,  to  thy  destined  rest! 
While  I — reversed  our  Nature's  kindHer  doom. 
Pour  forth  a  Father's  sorrows  on  thy  tomb. 
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A  FRAGMENT. 

It  was  a  lovely  sight  to  witness,  when, 

Returning'  frcmi  his  toil  or  mountain  sport, 

Hilarion  reach'd  his  home.     By  the  rude  door 

Grew  sycamore  and  limes,  whose  boughs  hung  down 

Like  woman's  txessas,  and  around  whose  trunks 

The  honeysuckle  wound  its  firagranc  arms ; 

And  laurel  always  green,  and  myrtles,  which 

Shook  their  white  buds  beneath  the  summer  moon, 

Were  there ;  and  there,  expecting  his  return 

The  gentle  Auria,  who  each  happy  day 

Gathered  her  fairest  fruits  to  welcome  him. 

Soft  was  the  evening's  greeting ; — one  long  kiss   . 

Received  and  given  told  a  world  of  love. 

And  many  a  question  ask'd  how  absence  pass'd 

Was  answer*d  tenderly,  and  lovely  fears 

At  times  would  fill  the  eyes,  and  ease  the  heart. — 

— One  child,  like  Auria  fidr,  and  With  such  looks 

As  Hebe  might,  in  early  infancy, 

Have  cast  on  Juno,  when  that  skiey  queen 

First  shew'd  her  unto  Jove  smiUng,  was  bom : 

A  gentle  link  of  love,  yet  firmer  &r 

Than  bonds,  (tho'  usend  these,)  or  forced  vows 

Was  that  &ir  child,  who  from  each  parent's  heart 

Drew  joy,  and  by  communicable  signs 

(More  beautiful  than  words)  and  murmur'd  sounds, 

Nature's  imperfect  utterance,  told  its  own. 

And  carried  to  the  others'  hearts  delight. 

Gentle  and  wedded  Love,  how  fiiir  art  thou, — 

How  rich,  how  very  rich,  yet  freed  of  blame, 

How  calm  and  how  secure ! — the  perfect  Hours 

Pass  onwards  to  futurity  with  thee. 

Without  a  sigh  or  backward  look  of  sorrow  : 

Pleasantly  on  they  pass,  never  delay'd 

By  doubt,  or  vain  remorse,  or  desperate  fear. 

But,  in  thy  train.  Beauty  and  blooming  Joy 

Pass  hand  in  hand,  and  youitg-eyed  Hope,  whose  glance 

(Not  dimm'd,  yet  softened  by  a  touch  of  care,) 

Looks  forward  still ;  and  serious  Happiness 

Lies  on  thy  heart,  a  safe  and  shelter'd  guest.  C. 
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In  the  rqvoof  Qf  cbanpf 

Ltcs  the  tnic  proof  M  men/'-^Su  AXf  »kare. 


\  - 


I  WAS  ttwakened  the  otker  mefnin^;  ititeti  G^<ik)ck;  fh>m  the 
charms  of  a  soptiiihg  looming' 'dreettn/  suc^eeiddliig '  a  feverieh 

night,  by  my  servantat  iwy'door,  "•Sif,'ifyo«' please;  Mr.* 

has  sent,  foi^  the  tUrd  time,  ibr  the  prtiofLsMfet  -of  thdt  Essay  on 

the  Influence  of  Kant^  Philoflophy;  for'1;he  ^Nm^  Mottlhly/^-^ 

The  printer's  deril,  and  Kant^s  Philo«opfay,  at  such  a  mometit ! 
The  ehade  of  I>id(>  \Vas  notmoi^  uiiwelcotne'to  £nea«,  or  the 
apfMiriftioli  of  Banqno  to  Macbeth.  *^  Tell  him;  it  tthall  be  ready 
in  two  hoars/' — ^'  But,  Sfr>  hesayd,  the' press  is  waiting;  and  the 
composttops  and  ovei^er  swore  they  would  horsewhip  him  if  he 
came  back  without  it!" — '*'  He  tnu^t  be  horsewhipped  then,  and 
I  il  remunerate  him,  when  the  next  number  is  out/'  A  respite  of 
a  few  hoars  was  thus  obtained.  I  laid  myself  diDwn^  re-adjUsted 
my  pillow,  drew  over  me  the  comfortable  duvet,  wbiofa,  notwith- 
f^dinding  Coleridge's  abuse,  I  always  sleep  under  since  I  passed 
the  winter  at  Weimar,  and  ags»i  **  addressed  myself  to  sleep,*^ 
or  dreaming.  But  the  charm  was  dissolved/  the  fairy  tissue  was 
destroyed,  and  could  not  be  re-woven.*  'Nothing  remisiined  but  to 
slip  on  my  dressing-gown,  and  arm  myself  for  the  encounter 
with  the  dreadfol  sheet,:  by  a  strong* oUp  of  Mocha  coffee;  and*  a 
Frenpb  rolii  The  moming^paper,  flfesh  with  the  dews  of  the 
prmting-press,  was  on  my  table;  i  bioomin^  Bdinbtirgh,  in  Mike 
and  yellow  costume,  wooed  me  with  irresistible  virgin  charms. 
The  very  idea,  at  this  moment,  of  the  proof-sheet,  of  the  horrible 
corrections,  the  revisions,  the  expungin^s,  the  interlineations, 
which  it  would  entail  on  me,  gave  me  an  indescribable /Wwowwe- 
menty  a  cold  ague  fit^  Even  the  known  accuracy  of  Messvs.'Bentley's 
compositors  could  not  re-assure  tne:    In  the  mean  time,  while  I 

Kur^d  out  my  coffee,  my  sage  of  it  servant, '  with  that  sOrt  of 
entor-like  prudence  and  consideration,  which  an  ^  old  servant, 
who  knows  a  young  master's  ways,  acquires^  of  his  own  accord, 
looked  out  for  the  dreaded  object,  on  which  be  deemed  it  fitting 
that  his  master  should  be  employed.  "  You  need  not  poke  your 
nose  into  all  the  table^rawers.  P^hawi  there  it  is,  tied  up  with 
red  tape/' — *^  No,  Sir,  if  you  please,  that 's  iiitprivi  of  that  there 

Eoetry  book,  that  Lady  6 asked  you  to  write  a  review  on, 
efore  it  was  published.'' — **  Blockhead !  what  is  that  bundle  in 
the  window  V^ — "  Oh,  that 's  the  article  prophesying  that  Bonv- 
part  would  reign  half  as  long  as  Louis  XI  v.,  which  was  to  oe 

Srinted  in  the  Review,  when  you  know.  Sir,  the  Duke 
rubbed  him  at  Waterloo."    After  a  bouleversement  of  sundry 
bundles  of  embryo  MS.  and  half-finished  sketches,  and  various 
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piles  of  Quarterliee  and  Kackwoods,  the  hateful  little  neat  packet 
of  the  printii^-office  waa4rraged  toligbt»  from  the  bottom  of 
a  chaotic  mountain  of  uncut  bfue-coverra  tomes,  just  fresh  from 
the  Leipsi6  fair.  T^e  silver  ink-staild  aiid  the  long  pen,  the 
paper-case  and  blottine-paper,  speedily  succeeded  the  Dresden 

icome^npb,  aoAlmmast  servioe  of  daw  eUnai    It  was  now 

.too  late  to  ffeoediBMu  I  was'  fairlv>  taken,  for  two  hours'  brain- 
racking  cc»reatioa,  and  final  pQlifibing>o{  aa  illegible^  Mrbaps  in 
Apme  instancfts « itfttn|elligiblek»  •  MS.  ''  Dimond^  if  any  one 
iBaIlir,.I.fipnrMgag«d/'  wad  prononno^d  with  thnt  &tm  Toice  of 
fix^  r«solulion»  twith  which  a  man  enfdeavours  to  bn^reatdifias- 
ter,  from  which  ^he  icail^Qt  wiftfad«aw«    I  fell  U>  work  Vigoroiislv, 

t4etennined:nQt  to  adouf  a  th€»«ght  ^f  all  the  gaiety  of  the  ni^t 
before.  .3hbe/ej^a,  Uaok  eyea,  «wii)Ufltin^  forms,  and'  the  volup- 
tuou8*80un<ia>of  ;Payne<8-  quMtilleSj  in  vauk  assailed  me  with  soii- 

^  citous  recoUeetilons.:  I  wsBtfiym  and  inrulnemble*  "  Tisf>ka- 
sant^  w^  tolsee.onedetf^mtpnnt/'  thought  I,  with  Lord  Byfon» 
as  I  tiMiTfe^eAwfmlC in  Ibe'ample  pacp ;  doidbly  pleasant  to 'see 
oneself  clid  in  tkatboldi  elegant,  mhionable  type^  which  adorns 

'the  heroes  of  Mr«  Colbum's  and  Mr.  Murray^s  windows;  that 
dress  which  makes  a  modem  author  >'.the  very  rose  ef  oonrtesy, 
and  the. pink  o£  fashion/'  whidi  is  to  the  oU  barbarous  smutty 

.costume  of  Caxtoa  or  TottilU  what  a  young  nobleman  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  is,  compaxed  to  a  Burgomaster  by -Albert 
Durer,~*^r.a  radiislLl  pantaloonedbeaju  at  Almack^s,  compared  to 
the^blaek  portentOua/fi^uros  of  RolaxMlof  Triermain,  or  Goetz  of 
Berlschitigen.  Hie  pnntor  it  is  who  eomummates^  the -author's 
conceptions.     The  mechanic  puts  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 

'finest  dreams  of  isiaginatioQ.  -He gives. to  **  aiay  nothing  a  lodal 
habitation  and  a  name."  Without  the  compositor  and  Uie*  prin- 
ter's devils  what  a  poor  dreaming,  fruitless,  futile  thing,  is  a  wit. 

•He.  is  a  soul  without  a  body — a  soldier,  with  ''  lots  of  courage," 

2 and  no  sword*-^  lawyer,  with  hrasa  and  bkck  letter,-  but  no 
briefa^-^  panl^»^p  brim^indl  of  divinity,  without  a  pnlpit — ^a  states- 
manj  well  read  in  MaeUavel  .and  Locke,  without  a.  voice*  in 
Dowinng*>8treet.  An  .author  in  MS.  i»  a  half«Aedged  sloven,  un- 
seemly t^  look  upon;  bu4,  when  turned  out  from  the  vatious 
hands^who  conspire  to  dress  and  powder  him  for  the  public, 
what  an  Adonis  be'  walks  forth  I  what  a  typographical  aandy  ! 
•When  the  happy  wight  has  gone  tbroufih  the  beautifying-  hands 
of  Qompositor,  devils  minter,  sewer,  ada  boarder^^-tbose  Hdby's, 
Stubsep,  Aliens,  sad  BioknaUb  of  literature— then  and  dien  onfy 
does  he  become  fit  to  lounge  gpacefiiUy  op  the  commode  in  the 
boudoirs  of  Orosvenop*s<|uar6,  and  to  meet  the  embrace  of  fair 
hands,  who  pat  and^adnure  hjs  spruce  bhie  or  green  coat,  and 

^delight brilliant  ejices  with  all  the  concentrated  blaze  of  wit 
welMressed,  and  satire  and  sentiment  in  the  costume  of  Bond- 
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simetr     Pope  yn^  a  dnrdler,  nviien  he  eaid  that  criticiBin  ww 
the  Mnse's  haBdmaid.    Hie  lines  aboold  be 

**  The  printer  then  the  Muse's  handmaid  proved, 
To  dress  her  charms,  and  make  her  more  beloved." 

'  The  critic  is  the  malicious  aad  indelicate  ¥yiretcl|,>vho  delights 
.to  unstrip  the  dandy!  He  has  no  respect  foor  hotf  ressed  paper, 
or.  Mr.  Davison's  most  tntjsrestins  of  types.  He  delights  to  dis- 
pel the  illusion  of  costume,  and  shew  the  poor  author  in  naked 
delbnnity*  He  iU-jiatuiedly  detects  all  the  glass  eyes,  ivory 
teeth,  and  elegant  cork  calves,  of  the  hterary  Lotharios.  The 
delight  of  seeing  my  mind  reflected  in  the  flattering  mirror  of  a 
neat  proo^-sheet,  accompanied  me  through  the  first  page  or  two, 
which  were  tolerably  flowing  and  eonieot ;  when,  about  the  fourth, 
I  began  to  find  all  the  anticipated  horrors  thicken  round  me 
That  mv  friend  Kant  should  be  invariably  printed  Cant  was  not 
.extraordinary,  and  that  his  Critical  Categories  should  be  meta- 
morphosed into  his  Christian  Catechism,  with  a  humble  query  of 
the  compositor,  did  not  surprise  me,  when  I  recollected  that  the 
Christian  Observer  and  the  Churchman's  Magazine  issued  from 
the  same  press ;  but  presently  I  found  such  dxeadfiul  jostling  and 
jangling  between  the  objective  and  the  siMective,  the  quantitative 
and  the  qualitative,  the  consequence  so  often  produced  the  cause, 
and  the  end  the  means,  that  i  be^an  to  think  chaos  was  come 
again ;  and  all  the  lucidm  ordo,  with  which  I  fully  hoped  to  have 
made  the  Categories  very  interesting  light  reading  for  young 
ladies,  .had  totally  evaporated  in  the  press.  "  What  ails  the 
blockheads  to-day  ?  the  MS.  never  could  be  thus  confused,"  I 
rang  the  bell,  and  Dimond  was  called  in  to  assist  in  collating  it ; 
and  he  began  to  read  in  an  audible  voice.  Alas !  I  found  that 
the  compositors  had  not  deviated  from  their  wonted  accu- 
racy. "  Metaphysicians  have  no  business  at  xnasquerades,"  I 
thought  silently  to  myself.  After  an  hour's  toilsome  pruning 
and  mterlinin^,  and  assisted  by  Dimond's  lungs,  and  witn  many 
a  stet,  dele,  rtder,  and  reference,  I  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
metaphysical  chaos  to  something  like  ^'  pure  reason,'^  ex  fvmo 
dare  tucem.  Having  thus  squared  all  accounts  with  Priscian,  and 
succeeded  in  making  metaphysics  intelligible  in  one  part  of  my 
MS.,  another  part,  which  abounded  in  bold  and  original  opinions, 
personal  anecdotes,  pungent  satire,  and  brilliant  jper5t)?age,  gave 
me  many  a  pause,  many  a  reflective  ''  vivas  et  roaevet  ungues, '  on 
widely  different  grounds.  What  a  serious  and  weighty  piece  of 
business  is  this  'Agoing  to  press !"  What  an  irrevocable,  irreme- 
diable step  !  Whata passing  the  Rubicon !  The  '* damned  spot" 
of  ink  will  not  out — ^there  is  no  locus  penitentia,  as  lawyers  say. 
What  a  gulf  between  an  author  and  a  thinker  I — between  the  snug 
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propneior  of  his  owti  idleaa,  and  tbe  man  mho  it  ''-rabricL  on  tibie 
walls/'  from  having  put  them  forth,  Tvith  malice  prq^etue,  to  amuse 
or  instract  the  public.  Glaring  publicity !  heavy  responsibility ! 
thought  I  to  myself,  as  I  sat  in  judgment,  with  the  despotic  pen 
in  hand,  over  every  separate  sentence.  "  To  print,  or  not  to 
priiU,  that  is  the  question."  A  man  correcting  a  proo^heet  is 
on  the  edee  of  a  precipice — ^the  ^If  of  publicity  yawns  below 
him,  and  lures  him,  as  Ae  peUucia  flood  does  Ooethe^s  fisherman, 
to  plunge  headlong  into  the  tide.  Fame,  hope;  curiosity,  beckon 
him  forwaid.  The  publisher  tempts,  the  printer's  devil  urees. 
What  consdqnences  often  hang  upon  the  proof-sheet!  now 
much  of  good  and  of  eifil  depends  on  this  last  award  of  the  author ! 
If  Rocisseau  had  thrown  the  proof-sheets  of  the  "  Contsat  Socicd'' 
into  tiie  Are,  instead  of  returning  th^n  by  the  printer's  devil  to 
the  press,  the  French  revolution  might  never  have  unhinged 
Europe.  If  Wilkes  had  cancelled  the  proof  of  a  few  numbers  of 
the  "  North  Briton,''  the  freedom  of  our  persons  and  papers 
might  not,  to  this  day,  have  been  secured  by  the  declared  lUe- 
gahty  of  general  warrants.  If  Lord  Byron  had  nipped  in  the 
bud  the  proof  of  his  "  Poems  of  a  Minor,"  we  should  never  have 
been  delighted  with  the  best  of  modem  satires.  But  without 
having  the  vanity  to  see  the  possible  germ  of  revolutions,  or  the 
fire-brand  of  political  controversy,  in  my  humble  pages,  how 
many  other  doubts,  apprehensions,  and  misgivings  distracted  me 
as  I  weighed  everv  sentence  and  line,  with  the  sorupulous  timidity 
of  authorship.  One  sentence  would,  perhaps,  rouse  the  fury  of 
the  Attorney-General ;  another  might  '*  poison  the  liking  "  of  a 
whole  coterte  of  subscribers ;  a  smart  observation,  which  I  had 
chuckled  at,  as  a  curiosafelicitas,  might  turn  the  stomach  of  the 
saints ;  a  hint  at  Buonaparte's  glory,  would  infidlibly  ruin  us 
with  the  clerical  wits  of  Rivington's,  and  exclude  us  from  half  a 
score  toiy  book-clubs ;  some  praise  of  Voltaire  would  damn  us  at 
Weimar ;  and  a  good  word  to  Kant  and  Fichte,  would  annihilate 
us  at  the  Institute.  However,  I  remembered  the  old  man  and  his 
ass  and  his  sons.  An  author  said,  I  boldly  must  brave  evil  re- 
port and  good  report.    Provided  there  is  no  sisntence  that  can 

"  Give  virtue  scandal,  imiocence  a  fear, 
Or  from  the  soft-eyed  virgin  steal  a  tear," 

"  Taut  le  reste  nCest  egalf*  it  must  e'en  go  to  press  **  with  all  its 
imperfections  on  its  head,"  and  TTtatigre  all  possible  chances  of 
broken  heads,  latitats,  damages,  attorney's  bills,  and  anonymous 
letters.  I  thus  administered  a  narcotic  to  my  scruples.  I  let  the 
sense  of  my  sentences  stand,  coute  qui  coute,  and  confined  myself 
to  polishing  up  the  dress  and  the  style.  In  this  I  soon  deter- 
mined to  be  expeditious  and  decisive — ^not  to  be  "  bound  in  by 
saucy  doubts  and  fears."     A  brilliant  gleam  of  the  wintry  sun 
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broke  in  upon  my  papers  and  bQoks^  and  the  shining  bleached 
pavement  looked  highly  inyiting,  wh^n  a  crabbed  collocation  of 
consonants  grated  on  my  ear  ;-7-it  was  nervous  and  expressive. 
Many  a  rough  sentence^  not  squaring  with  the  rules' of  euphony, 
I  suffered  to  stand  untouched-^"  amsn  may  polish.*  too  much.^ 
— I  like  a  sort  of  Dryden  .atperiiy — ^it  is  Aot  necessary  to  write 
ad  uTiguem — give  me  nerve,  strengtb^  the  ttger-spmig  of  the  first 
rou^h  idea.  Lord  Byvon  never  retoiiebes;  .Dimond,  with  his 
intuitive  knowingness,  .at  the  first  gleam  of  sunshine^  had,  of  his 
own  accord,  spread  the  Mat  oliv&-coloured  (great  coat  on  the 
back  of  a  chcur,  and  placed  the  smooA  beaver  by  tbe  side,  with 
the  kid  gloves  neatly  laid  across  it  The  war-^tapec  soon  paled  its 
feeble  fiame ;  the  proof  was  laid  in  a  neat  halfHskeet  t)f  cartridge- 
paper;  and,  as  I  toldedup  the  comers,  I  took  alast  affectionate 
farewell  of  the  offspring  i  was  launching  forth  into  the  ocean  of 
literature,  beset  witn  the  shoals  of  criticism. 

**  Vix  sustinuit  dtcere  lingua  Vale ! " 

The  single  decisive  rap  of  the  inexorable  devil  presently  struck 
on  the  door.  "  There  it  is,  Bimqnd.  '  I!  secunao  amine.'  *'  As 
I  heard  the  little  black  Mercury  tramp  down  stairs,  and  slam  the 
door  after  him,  I  felt  myself  eased  of  an  indescribable  load — 
thank  Heaven ! — ^fifeedom  for  a  full  fortnight-^a  fortnight  of  lite- 
rary revelling — ^with  nothing  to  do  but. to  pay  visits,  devour 
Scotch  novels,  and  rifie  the  uncut  volumes  from  Leipsic. 

D.  C. 


ill'*  r 
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Cou)  was  the  wind,  and  dark  the  night, 
When  Samuel  Jinkitis,  caird  by  sbme 
The  Reverend,  (thb'  I  doubt  his  i^ght,) 

Reached  Yarmouth's  town,  induced  to  eome 
By  aidour  m  the  cause  of  Zieni  —  " 
And  housed  him  at^the  Golden  Lion. 
His  chamber  held  another  bed» 
But,  as  it  was  uhSenanted, 
Our  hero,  without  fear  o^  doubt, 
Undress'd,  and  put  the  coAdie  out, 
And,  Morpheus  making  haste  to  drop  his 
Drowsiest  soporific  poppies, ' 
Sleep  soon  o'ertook  the  weary  elf,  • 
Who  snored  like — nothing  but  himself. 
The  night  was  prt^tty  far  advanced, 
When  a  stray  smuggler,  as  it  diaticed>   * ' 
Was  hy  the  yawning  Betty  led 
To  the  aforesaid  empty  hfed.  ' 
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Tis  plain  that,  since  his  own  bassoon  ''', 

Did  not  awake  him  with  its  tuhe/ 

Sam  cottldnot  healr  his  neigKbbur, 
Who  Teiy  leisui^ely  iiHdf««3ld, 
Fbe  om  the  light,  r  Aired  to  t^t|  '      > 

And,  it^eary  widi  his  labour,  «    >         - 

Fcormfd  aduet'Witb  Hxi^ Bimofoas^     r    >  t 
Although  ifrscwiiod  like  acfaorMg.  -        •; 

The  witdiiiig-titlie  efifight  b  near —  ' 

Hark  !< '^  the  hoBow  rtidnfight  beU, 
Whotfe  echoes,  I^Mnight  with  iiolMnn  featy 

'  Far  o'er  the  land  and  ocean  swell. 
The  ^enicjf  0a  his  lonely  post^ 
Starts^  and  bathinks  him  of- a  ghost ; 
Lists,  eager  for  the  distant  soand 
Of  comrades  marching  to  the  round, 
And  bends  athwart  the  gloom  his  eye, 
The  glimmer  of  their  arma  to  spy  :<•-«-  -    ^    ' 
While  many  a  startled  nymph  awaking, 

Counts  the  long  chime  so  dull  and  dread,      ' 
Fancies  she  sees  the  curtaihs  shaking. 

Draws  underneadi  the  clothes  her  head. 
Peels  a  cold  shudder  o'er  her  creep. 
Attempts  to  pray,  and  ihrinks  to  sleep; 

Altho*  our  Missionary  woke 

Just  al  diis  mbment  in  a  tAiiver; 
'Twas  not  the  clock's  appalling  stroke 

That  put  his  limbs  in  such  a  quiver  ; — 
The  blankets  on  his  bed  were  two, 
So  far  from  being  thick  and  new. 

That  he  could  well  have  borne  a  dozen ; 
No  wonder  that,  with  9uch  a  store. 
When  his  first  heavy  sleep  was  o'er. 

The  poor  incumbent  woke  half  fro2;eii» 

\*  Since  Betty  has  forgot  the  dotbes,". 

Quoth  Sam,  (confinind  her  stupid  head  J)  . 
<*  I  '11  just  imake  free  to  borroit  those 

That  lie  upon  the  empty  bed,; " 
So  up  he  jump'd,  too  cold  and.  raw. 

To  be  punctilioiis  in  his  wocki 
Ghraim'd  ue  whole  covering  at  a  plaWi 

OAtripp'd  it  wiibb  a  .single  jcark; 
And  was  retreating  with  hifl  prey^ 
When,  to  his  horror  and  diamay, 
His  ears  were  almosjb  ^lit  asunder 
By  a  "  Hollo  T'  as  loud  as  thunder  J  . 
As  Belzebubt  onaU  occasions^ 
Was  present  in  his  lucubrationsy . 
He  took  for  granted  that  to-night 
The  rogue  had  come  to  wreak  his  spite, 
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And  stood  transfixed,  afrard  to  breathe^ 
With  trembling  lips  and  chatt'rJBg  teetii ; 
But  cry'd  at  last,  with  desperate  shout, 
**  Satan,  avaunt! — IVe  found  thee  out." 

Meanwhile,  the  Smuggler,  who  had  shouted 

At  finding  all  the  blankets  gone, 
Though  for  a  little  while  he  doubted 

The  cause  of  the  phenomenon, 
Soon  as  he  heard  Sam's  exclamation. 
Concluded,  without  hesitation, 
Twas  an  exciseman  come  to  seise 
His  contraband  commodities ; 
Wherefore,  within  his  fist  collecting 

His  vigour  and  resentment  too, 
And  by  the  voice  his  aim  directing, 

Since  every  thing  was  hid  from  view, 
He  launch'd  a  more  than  mortal  blow 

Intended  to  conclude  the  matter, 
Which,  whizzing  on  its  work  of  woe, 

Fell,  with  a  desolating  clatter. 
Just  where  our  Missionary  bore  his       > 
Two  front  teeth,  or  Incisores. 
This  made  the  Jinkins  fiercer  bum 
To  give  his  foe  a  due  return, 
And  punish  him  for  what  the  brute  did 
When  his  fi-ont  teeth  he  had  uprooted. 
Rearing,  with  this  intent,  his  fist, 
Although  the  smuggler's  face  it  niiss*d« 
It  met  his  ear  with  such  a  rap. 
He  thought  it  was  a  thunder-clap, 
Especially  as  from  the  crash 
His  eye-balls  gave  a  sudden  Hash. 
Jinkins,  meanwhile,  with  clamour  dire, 
Vociferating  "Thieves!"  and  "Fire!" 
Host,  hostess,  men  and  maids,  rush*d  in. 
Astounded  by  his  fearful  din, 
While  many  mor^  prepared  to  follow 
With  lights  and  buckets,  hoop  and  hollo ! 
His  foe,  who  saw  how  matters  lay, 
Slipped  on  his  clothes,  then  slipp'd  away  ; 
And,  being  somewhat  waggish,  thus 
Began  the  adventure  to  discuss : — 
"  Sure,  neither  acted  like  a  wise  man 
To  think  the,  devil  would  fight  th'  exciseman. 
When  both  pursue  the  self-same  ends. 
Like  fellow-labourers  and  friends. 
Both  have  authority  to  seize 
Unlawfiil  spirits,  where  they  please ; 
Both  have  a  right  to  claim  as  booties 
All  those,  who  have  evaded  duties ; 
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They  roam  together,  hour  by  hour, 
Both  seeking  whom  they  may  devodr ; 
And  aince  th'  inseparable  two 

A  partnership  in  this  world  form, 
God  grant  that  both  may  have  their  due, 

And,  in  the  next,  be  friends  as  warm  I" 


THE    HABVEST-HOME. 

A    SKETCH    FROM  A    PICTUKE    OF    "  TH*  OLDEN    TIME." 

"  Thus  they  rgoice  ;  nor  think 
That,  with  to-morraw*8  sun,  their  annual  toil 
Begins  agjain  the  nerer-ceasing  round."— Thomson. 

The  man,  who  would  annihilate  the  temperate  and  customary 
hilarity  of  the  honest  rustic,  after  he  has  performed  the  labo- 
rious duties  of  the  hanrest-field,  ill  deserves  to  reap  the  benefit 
of  his  homely  toil ;  but  that  every  change  is  innovation,  and 
every  departure  from  old  exploded  practices,  is  matter  for  regret 
and  execration,  I  am  decidedly  disposed  to  contradict 

My  rural  pursuits  commenced  just  soon  enough  for  me  to 
retain  a  distinct  recollection  of  what  in  Norfolk  is  called  the 
Harvest-home,  or  karvest^sujmer :  and  to  have  witnessed  the 
gradual  decline  of  a  practice,  tne  discontinuance  of  which,  we 
are  now  told,  originated  in  the  "  ea^er  desire  of  the  middling 
classes,  to  ape  manners  and  habits  inconsistent  with  their  pur* 
suits,  inimical  to  their  interests,  and  dangerous  to  their  happi- 
ness/' 

Bloomfield  felt  what  he  wrote,  when  he  composed  those  beau- 
tiful lines,  expressive  of  the  poor  man's  regret  at  beholding  the 
**  change,  ungracious,  irksome,  cold;*'  but  his  performance  was  got 
up  for  exhibition,  and  will  not  bear  tihie  test  of  scrutiny.  He  has 
painted,  in  vivid  and  glowing  colours,  the  chartns  of  rural  life,  real 
and  imaginaiy,  and  omitted  all  the  blemishes  and  defects  ;  never- 
tiieless  his  picture  is  still  a  portrait,  and  the  colouring  may  be 
excused.  But  the  "  Picture  from  Life,*'  (a  palpable  misnomer 
by  flie  by,)  in  the  First  Series  of  the  N.  M.  Magazine,  is  a 
broad  caricature,  a  burlesque  upon  reality,  and  an  unworthy 
censure  on  the  conduct  of  a  class  of  men,  whose  hard  struggles 
and  unavailing  exertions  against  untoward  circumstances,  are 
deserving  of  a  better  fate,  and  more  equitable  remuneration. 

If  a  more  liberal  education  is  bestowed  upon  the  rising  gene- 
ration of  the  English  yeomanry  and  tenantry  ;  and  if  the  farmers 
of  the  present  day  are  more  enlightened  in  the  aggregate  than 
they  formerly  were,  will  **  the  statements  of  our  moralists  and 
politicians"  convert  that  circumstance  into  a  **  national  griev- 
ance ?"    Taken  as  .a  whole,  I  fearlessly  assert  that  the  yeomanry 
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and  tenantry  of  Great  Britain  are  a  worthy,  ^nerous,  and  en^ 
lightened  body  of  jooien,  unequaUtd  for  aasidiiity,  perseverance, 
9^  morality,  by  any  peopfoaimiiarly  circiMHtenoed  throughout 
the  world. 

I  should  not  ^expreas  myself  thus  decidedly,  did  not  the  re- 
mark, that  **  of  all  the  eritt  of  the  preifelit  day,  there  is  none  so 
destmctive*  and  so  fraaght  with  ruin  in  its  consequenoes,  as  the 
obliteration  of  old  cmtom$/*  seem  to*  imply,  that  the  distresses,  of 
which  the  farming  part  of  the  comnlunit^  now  complain,  are 
the  natural  consequences  of  their  own  misconduct,  through  a 
faulty  and  expensive  mode  of  li^iug^j  whereas  the  very  oontf^ry 
is  the  fact;  for,  independent  of  the  additional  burden,  whidi  the 
times  have  imposed  upon  him,  the  farmer  of -the  present  day  is  a 
less  expensive  man,  and  abetter  moral  character,  than  die  fanner 
of  old.  The  latter  was  a  plodcbng  illiterate  being,  an  epicure  in 
substantial  delicacies;  &ud  of  hie  hoiMi,  wbiek  exhibited  a  bvlk' 
of  carc^asa  in  happy  unipK)n  with  the  «0tun4.body  of  their. master ; 
addicted  to  the  oottle  and  the  chuse ;  and  priding  himself  o^  the 
fleetness  of  his  greyhoupdsj  and  the  esteneive  cirok  of  hie  counh 
ineacquaintaxx^es. 

The  pleasures  of  the  day  terminated,  it  ie.  true,  an  what  is 
usually  denominated  "  good  old  English  hospilahty,"  alia$  glut^ 
tony  and  drunkenness,  and  tbek  tcaretisaUi  we^e  remarkable  for 
that  excess  of  eating  and  drinking  (the  primary*  object  of  their 
meetings)  which  distmguishes  an  age  of  free-bom  ,n^tare,  from 
the  temperate  gratifications  of  mqre  refined  taste*  The  tables 
groaned  under  an  enormous  load  of  substantial  viands,  the  spa- 
cious bowl  afforded  a  fountain  of  intoxicating  beverage,  and  the 
interj^osing  whiff  supplied  many  a  chasm  (when  the  sports  of  the 
day  miled  to  afibrd  subject  for  conversation)  till  the  exhilarating 
nectar  inspired  a  zest  for  Bacchanalian  sobgs,  and  the  Stentorian 
chorus  crowned  the  revels  of  the  night.  Thus  a  habit  of.  hard 
drinking  Was  early  Contracted,  and  almost  every  farmer  of  (be  oI4 
school,  if  not  decidedly  a  drunkard  by  professioti,  was  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  taking  plentiful  potations  of  strong  ale,  and  occa- 
sional libations  of  more  ardent  spirits  Nor  were  these  scenes 
of  Revelry  confined  exclusively  to  their  hunting  or  coursing 
meetings;  but  a  social  tea-party,  wherein  tlie.laaifes  sustained 
their  part  with  characteristic  uniformity,  always  afforded  a 
similar  profusion  of  "  good  cheer."  I  have  not  forgotten,  in- 
deed no  one  could  ever  forget,  who  had  once  beheld,  the  for-, 
midable  pyramids  of  toast  and  hot  bread,  floating  in  butter,  that 
vanished  before  the  united  efforts  of  a  party  of  homely  dames, 
and  honest  gafiers ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  successful  method  they 
employed  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  side-table,  abundantly 
supplied  with  cold  ham,  beef,  chicken-pie,  and  sausage-roll. 
Apa  as  the  axiom,  Ihat  good  eating  requires  good  drinking,  was 
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never  disputed  by  these  our  goodhr  fcMfathers,  the  *'  cups,  that 
cheer/'  were  no  sooner  dfasmisscKi,  than  those,  Aat  mebriaW, 
supplied  their  places,  taxi  continued  their  ser^ces,  till  noisy 
mirth 

-  <<  Sb^wsVA  ihe«iidiiight  em, 
<  Of  seber.Cidee>  ^te  t6  bed  betithes.' 

I  now  come  to -the  more  prom!n%tit  poiti6n  of  the  picture,  the 
HAKVBST-^Hotffi^— the  gtery  of  antiquity,  the  ^ride  of  our 
foreinthersv  the  lament  of  the  poet,  andtthe  pretest^  of  caviners; 
who  are  ever  ready  to  4)erpetuate  old  formd,  and  to  condetnh  new 
practices,  good^Feril. '  This  motley  assemblage— «-thiis  indiscri- 
minate admixture^dkf /ord  KStd  pkbeiitn ;  of  man  and  Tnas):er;  of 
noisy  hinds,  andScnowing  ^artrzans;  of  brawny  dames,  and 
buxom  virsins ;  of  squalling  brats,  and  squeaking*  fiddlers ;  ill 
short*  this  neterogetaie<ms>iiia6»  of  rulgar  je^llity,  which  can  only 
be  defended  .on  the  fffiiusipte;  '^lliat'odcttftonal  intoxication  is  the 
besil  icrwaid  for  htlntuid  industry,^' — ^is  reidly  made  the  ^bj^ct  of 
panegyric,  4n  the  fiMihionable  pages  of  polite  literature,  at  tha 
c4immenceme9it»of.  the  imikrteenlh  century !  ' 

It  is,  doubtless,  a  gratifying  sight  to  behold  the  sound  oak-' 
table's  massy  frame  "  bending  beneath  a  ponderous  load  of 
reeking  Tiandfrn-^f  well-^fed  mutton,  and  ihe  huge  surloin ;  of 
puddings,. baked  and  boiled;  of  wholesome  vegetaoles ;  and  '^  all 
that  m^e  our  great  forefathers  brave," 

**'Ere  the  cloy'djDalate  countless  flavours  try'd, 
'    And  cooks  haoVfature's  judgment  set  aside." 

It  is  still  more  gratifying  to  contemplate  the  happy  counte- 
nances of  '^  rustic  youths,  bi^own  with  meridian  toil ;"  of  maids, 
whose  cheeks,  like  full-blown  roses,  exhibit  the  picture  of  health 
in  all  its  pjistine  purity;  of  smiling  dames,. and  chubby  chil- 
dren* whose  delignty  at  seeing  such,  unusual  fare*  ia  only  sur- 
passed by  their  pleasure  in  pai^aking  of  it.  It  is  to  them  a  feast 
whereof  the  bloated  epicure  has  no.  conception. 

If  we  could  draw  a  veil  over  the  remaining  portion  of  the  pic- 
ture, then,  indeed,  would  the  language  ot  descriptive  poetry 
awaken  in  us  a  lively  sense  of  the  original*  without  the  saoriftce 
.of  truth ;  but  the  sketch  is  sl:iU  unfinished ;  fpr  on  the  same  can- 
vass are  depicted  "  beauty  and  the  beast/'  symmetry  and  deformity; 
vigour  and  imbecility. 

After  supper*  (for  that  is  invariably  at  the  commenoement  of 
the  feast)  the  usual  beverage*  strong  home-bi^wed  ale*  is  freely 
circulated  amongst  the  jocund  party,  while  itetcorons  conver- 
sation, 

'*  and  the  freguent  sojig^ 
Unheeded y  bear  the  midnight  hours,  along.'' 

This,    with   many   an    awkward^  attempt  at   dancing  to   the 
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cleaver  and  morrow-boti^  lOr  t)^  nP  l^s  muBical  efforts  of  the 
yillage'^ddlery  beguiles  the  fleeting  hours,  till  the  meridian  of 
idgfirt  ty  ii^iiibeTed'widifth'^  past.  Tea  is  then  introduced ;  and 
dfd'tfiif  kerinthafe"ihe  piirfotttiance;  I'wotfld  still  refrain  from  t»b- 
j^tijjn^^io  d  lii^^^^^  if  I'toftM  tiot'bttrtfclpaie  ^  it,  I 

wdulo^iit  leyt'fbH)^kf  116  iinfnAtiditk':  but; alas !  «liifi^  is 'onty  an  in- 
ter^rid'e',^ihtf^e^idttiii-tcf€(n*  li^'y^'io'^he  »Mteietaed.  From  that 
ViTite;\^iflH'jl6Bt^s'i»'chat^etS^rt  ^^ei^ktion  i^  lest  ii¥  the  g^beral 
rl^itibiir ;'  Wd  meri:frti^nib:n<](-lbngerfkd^iedto  tiieboamls  of 


OT^an&  illlti\<  hito'to  be  loudest  hi  ihfelr  j)nrifee."  HoW  often  have 
t'WiA  coin  jielled  to  listen  to  miSidfc;   •.■...     i     t 

^, .'    i]     "jfpr  which,  alfts!  my  destifjy  severe,  '    . 

-ilr   ^  *   '    .T'»9Vgh  efirs  she  ^ave  me  t^o,.gave  me  rto  ear, 

5^,)^  HeaHb  fto  mne  IJo^t.^^  Postess/^  ",tha  parley  Mow." 
IfeQv  ^tbapprpprif^/^i^gs,  succeeds.  ..  '    |  ,  : 

i,,  Xl^^^'Mew  of.j^0#pp,^ toiodiao^d^fly;afl|3jnd^Qor^ 
ifr  iiereafteff '9tfeMr^  m^  don>n^pims  andjit.becofn^s.the.i^uty  yf 
ih^rllNingt  toidi^pop^  ,pf  tl^e.d^— ^  cjrci^mstai^^^  whjcK  gives 
rn^tf  t^  ii^uchsfl^r|ifp6in^,J^,tbe ;,U*c^afftus  at^ecptpt^  t9.;cVjiney 
dr^^nkett  ^Qi'gei  kv  tl^e.w.heelb^FO^'^f  to  spme.plac^,  flf  SjEpuritv  for 

«llj^Wiri?0;iU,t^(jwl  to4h^J^k,.iIvs^t,a,ff(^,;tuiu[jl^y^4ji^  if 

UqU  a  wallpfv'  inrthe  Vrw-g^n^.  ^(xpip^e^  %,W S^h®!"?^  .^"^^'^  ^^^ 
|>eriprfiia]Me^;....  o  ».  ».,  t'l.ri  -'»i    o/  r.'-  ,    (f  i^  ^    ^j/,  »-. .  ,  ,^  .  ,  ^ 
,,it4rf wrf  a,t,ftU  sa.tpri^iwff,!  til^fi^  rP/^y^oj^s  pp^s^s^^^g,  s^fih^gfiqd 

.avail  tiifiipselve?  of  U>^  :9|ip9KtWrtji  WflwhnF^.%gM?<*tJ9ffi  pf 
httr.YiE:»tij^ff«¥ded^  for  gr«'itif)Wg  th3r|p^fl.j^9PfBijpi|if^|l^y  ji^^ 
\itiin^  a^^#i>t^tai.oinent  fpi:,tif«y?  ^^W€iT^o9^^^^e.fp^j4ajpu- 
fi#tfafe,with  the  .f>§^bii;9h(^d,  tlpi,\Q^^  .qf  k(fmmiiy^w^  fyf^  t^e  jt 
ifrg^i^i  n^,  tQ  iiHf§^ifii^j.tli€^r^hQn««tn  and  A9Wura^j.lft  )^e«ji,ipns. 
iSfwU'iinipftejj8|..YtW2  c^imipvt  wA^imi  ^  JP  Wl^^^^   t^W 

iivftdfati InJfc  rifi  ,aj4-^Mv*tt^,  tfpi; .%  ^.ftftter  ^m  maijyi  re^pep W 

appetite  ;  the  introduction  of  science ;  the  increase  of  popv^la- 
Jti€»9  W<dtheFUlK)W>yola^l^^|)9^p^  j)fj]j^e^S^^^         ,;.,.  , 

'  '.  ...  -^I'J  )iul  w       Jn<"^T/.'.)  arc  1'^  >.  »«iffi  /,  .t  B  f'l'i  a'-,-  '  1  .  I'i   'i  .   •  ? 
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any,  yfi^Q\k  rif^.  fi Wbof  .b«^  yiet  ftttproptedt )  .TJ^e^,^.  ^5  w,  p^no(|;jp 
the  his^U^  4?f  .th€>.fvffflfl^^. wllicb  th^j,wn(t  Qf,.^i^j  BngU$hp*afl 

mgUy  impf^^^  I  whwif^tUJ^^jg^ic,  wfudf^  »6^papp.4  frqip  its  ^ 

fujl  wffts  Maged  with,  t^  .rQi?i?iiti^#t-W.  PP^^rX .  »ec^ W  ^^  >^^fi?  .JM 
sweet«sH^aad,tJteii»io^ti»My^,,TR.wU'^^tliis  aji;*^  to  b^i^g  )?«toj-6 
Q*tf\€);€»riifoi-oriiy  ife  jwmjafs^  bi^  jts  living  gop'^^s^.  to,p|ftc« 
U3  itoaiadBi  jytoi  irariQu^  i^^^qteij^^  iyom  the  compsiny  a^.a  yul^^ 
ale-house,  to  its  renowned  que^a-^U  aA  4iPV  frop  ,wl\ich  ^n.aup 
thor  of  the  highest  reputation  migl^t  shrinks  In  this^  however,  the 
great  novelist  h9fl^  in  a  consiclerable  <)eg^ee>  succeeded.  He  has 
set  bj^ore  us^in  alt  the  vividness  o^  present  life,  the  customs,  the 
formalities,  't&d'  the  pledihifesl  of  Elhabettif's  coyrt^  made  iks  ^r- 
takers  ip  the  jealousies  ^d  c^nteiTtfi  of  iUi  tbost  illufiilribus  siCated^ 
meti/aUd  isnabled  lis  to  feel  ev^  fi^sftir^,  tttliitude,  auidtoiie,  of 
ther  ceTebimted  QtL^n  herself,  as  .tiiongh  "v^e  had  beeA  yest^qr 
in  her  'pn^dencd.  But  he  ha^  Hot  iBth>duced  tis '  \tito  thd  divia^r 
assembly  of  the  titne,  into  the  haunts  'of  its  tnhildismkerd  and 
poets,  fiteliad,  itideed;  lAad^  'R^eSgfh  one  of  hift'oerkons;  and 
told  the  incideht  (^f  hi^tltfotiifhk  d(^n  His  rich  cloak  before  the 
Qo^eri,  to  ttead  oti,  ?ivlth'G^gd^  Whe  repr^genrts 

him  only  in  the  gi^ce '  9^4  ^hVAie^  ^bfi  hiA  youth:  SfieiiKer  And 
Shakspeare  are  just  brought  in,  %s  part  of  a  crowds  to<ra6eive  t 
fe^  cohd'esc^ding  i^ofd^  fi^oih  Me  £ht4  of  Lek^t^teffi  Mihe  mo- 
tnerftbf  hi&^'triUtt<Sh  6ver4ii^  rivtdi  Tim  i»,  ire  Ai^k/ using  un- 
authoiized  fi-^otn  i^ith  thb^e  ilhtt&iou^  names.  TrM  ft  is» 
thait  ^hi^n  ihe'  ibvomrite  of  'BHiab^li  iixyda  on  the  ^rammtk  poet; 
tful"  nbV^list  ¥efei^to<}ie  difiyiW'^p^M:^';  in  tHikth  tiieiv  co»t^ 
porariiek  ^t!  p6^MiW t^gatd  ^etk  i  i^ik^  nteme' ^(  fthi^peare 
ts  ,t6b  ^|crM'  ''tb^l^iht'*  mbM  'i>r  adtird  a'ta)^/'  «treii'th<High 
the  tale  fafe  tiy  A^  ^itihfAot  W^yetUy.  What  li  fine  triompii 
woiiM  \i  bav^' be^jn  T6f  the  tii]lvdik ; '  "^iM  th>  bt^nid  4letratibn  of 
his'aH:.i^^d  he'<yi4d'^iiti^Hr}bi^^dlvet'H9i^1i%litie»t  «jpmf  of-th^ 
tiitie,'  inik^netf  1^  khdfd^  W^Vd/  tod 'Enabled  %lB'te  >  Hst^ir  db- 
frghted;  atdcrng  hb'6otiViViiiliti^;'t6  hiii  s|k)iitaki^u4  poetty  and 

Kenilworth  o^efis  wftlil  4  V^  hpiAt^  scenes  at  <'  idle  "Bmrny 
Black  Bear,^  an  inn  a  few  miles  from  Oxford.  While  the  guests 
are  taking  Uieir  evening  recreation,  a  stranger^  who  is  soon  dis 

■  ■■<  Bih  •    lai  1     ,  ■•  .«ik 
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•  Kenilworth ;  a  Romance.    By  the  Author  of  "  Watrcrley,"  "  Ivanhoe,*'  *c«    la 
three  vols.  8to.    Edinburj^h  and  London,  1831. 
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covered  to  be  the  gmceless  nephew  of  the  landlord,  joins  their 
revels.  .  To  his  inquiries  after  one  of  his  old  acquaintances, 
Anthony  Foster,  a  superstitious  villain,  who  had  brought  light 
to  kindle  the  pile  round  Latimer  and  Ridley,-  and  had  changed 
his  religion,accordinff  to  the  exigences  of  the  time,  he  receives  an- 
swer, that  the  bigot  lives  at  Cumnor-place,  an  old  mansion  in  the 
neighbouAood,  and  that  some  beautiful  girl  is  there  in  his  cus- 
tody. •  This  narrative  incites  Michael  Lamboume,  the  reckless 
adventurer,  to  intrude  on  th^  solitude  of  Foster,  in  the  hope  of 
profiting  by  a  share  of  the  mystery.  Tressilian,  a  gentle  and 
unobtrusive  guest  of  the  landlorc?,  offers  to  join  in  the  expedition, 
and  they  accordingly  set  out  together,  in  the  motninff,  lor  Cum- 
hor-place.  An  admirable  description  of  the  park,  and  entrance  to 
the  iniined  mansion,  follows,  which,  for  noble  picturesque  effect,  id 
equal  to  any  thing  in  the  best  works  of  the  author.  At  the  house, 
the  adventurers  obtain  an  interview  with  its  fierce  and  ungainly 
master;  and  Tressilian  discovers,  that  the  embowered  fair-one  is  the 
danghter  of  a  Cornish  gentleman,  once  called  Amy  Bobsart,  to 
whom  he  had  given  his  heart  in  vain,  and  who  had  fled  from  her 
father's  mansion.  This  lady  proves  to  be  the  concealed  bride  of 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who,  madly  enamoured  of  her  beauty,  and 
fearing  the  jealous  temper  of  the  Queen,  had  fitted  up  apart- 
ments in  the  old  mansion,  with  great  sumptuousness,  for  her  re- 
sidence, until  a  favTOurable  opportunity  should  occur  for  acknow- 
ledging her  as  his  wife.  *  There  is  something  exceedingly  de- 
Mcious  in  the  idea  of  these  hidden  pomps,  and  of  their  young, 
beautiful,  and  artless  mistress.  Perhaps  at  this  point,  or  the 
stolen  visit  of  Leicester  which  follows,  the  interest  of  the  romance 
is  at  its  height,  and  the  reader  is  prepared  to  expect  images  of 
more  pure  and  exquisite  beauty,  heightening  the  effect  of  the 
bustling;'  scenes,  than  the  tale  actually  discloses.  Leicester, 
compelled  to  attend  on  the  Queen,  repairs  to  London,  and  there 
is  immersed  in  all  the  perils  of  an  intrigue,  to  supplant  the  Earl 
of  Sussex  in  Elizabeth's  favour.  Thither  Tressilian  fellows,  in 
the  belief  that  Amyhas  been  seduced  by  Varney,  an  attendant 
on  tfie  Earl,  to  implore  the  Queen's  interference,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  lady  to  her  father.  The  whole  scene  of  the  court, 
where  the  two  great  rivals,  Sussex  and  Leicester,  meet,  is  de-  ^  ^ 
picted  in  the  most  masterly  style.     Not  only  are  all  the  varieties  | 

of  its  external  appearance,  in  exactest  costume,  bright  and 
breathing  before  us  ;  but  all  the  turns  of  hope,  terror,  ambition, 
and  love,  in  the  chief  persons,  are  pourtrayed  in  their  most 
delicate  gradations.  Nothing  can  be  more  happily  conceived, 
iJiatr  th€  demeanour  of  Elizabeth  throughont  this  scene.  Her 
masculine  impetuosity,  softened  by  female  love,  and  the  par- 
tial sifppression  of  both  these  feelings  by  a  sense  of  personal 
majesty,  are  represented  so  as  to  form  a  striking  histoncal  jpic- 
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tare.  Y^mey^.the  devote^ pander  to  hia  master's  will,  on  beipg 
asked,  whether  he  is  married  to  Amy  ?  answers,  boldly,  "  Yes  (," 
and  lieicester,  though  mortified  and  indignant,  dares  not  avow 
the  truth.  The  interview  closes  on  Leicester's  triumph ;  but  the. 
Queen  insists  on  the  production  of  Amy  at  Kenilworth,  where 
she.  prepares  to  visit  aex  favourite.  1*0  prevent  the  discovery 
which  obedience  to  this  command  would  reader  inevitable,  Var- 
ney  engages  an  astrologer  and  alchemist  to  medicate  the  food 
of  the  saa  prisoner,  so  as  to  brii^  on  languor  and  sickness, 
which  may  serve  as  an  excuse  for  ner  absence.  But  this  plan 
defeats  its  own  object ;  for  the  lady,  indignant  at  the  request  of 
her  husband,  that  she  should  sanction  his  minion's  falsehood, 
and  believing  that  her  keepers  design  to  poison  her,  flies  from 
Cumnoi^place,  and,  after  a  variety  of  adventures,  rather  tediously, 
related,  arrives,,  in  disguise,  at  tne- princely  castle,  of  which  shie^ 
is.  the  rightful  mistrqas.  We  have  then  a  most  magnificent  der 
scription  of  the  Queen's  progress,  of  her  reception,  and  all  "  the 
princely  pleasures  of  Kenilworth  Castle."  While  his  wretched 
wife  is  exposed  to  various  insults,  Le)6e8ter,^flattefed  almoel 
to  madness  by  the-  amatory  expressions  of  the  Queen, -dares  to 
avow  respectful  love  for  her  person,  and  is  scarcely-  rejected. 
At  this  crisis,  the  Queen  meets  Amy  in  the  garden,  hears  her 
broken  story,  and,  without  comprehending  Uie  full  extent  of 
Leicester's  infidelity,  perceives  that  she  has  been  deceived.  A 
reconciliation,  however,  takes  place ;  and  Amy  is  sent  from  the 
castle,  under  pretence  that  she  is  insane.  Vamey,  whose  per- 
sonal ambition  incites  him  to  risk  all,,  to  place  his  master  with 
Elizabeth  on  the  throne  of  England,  next  persuades  him  that  his 
wife  is  faithless,  and  that  Tressilian  is  theolneGt  of  her  unholy 
h)ve.  Thus  inflamed  by  jealousy,  he  provokes  his  imagined 
rival  to  fight  him^  and  is  on  the  point  of  taking  his  life,  when  a 
letter  from  the  Countess,  whicn  should  have  been  delivered- on 
his  arrival,  proves  her  fiddity  and  Tressilian's  innocence.  Peni- 
tent at  last,  he  avows  his  marriage  to  the  Queen,  and  sends  to 
CumHor-place,  to  prevent  any  wrong  to  his  Countess.  But  his 
messenger  is  killed — the  hand  of  vengeance  is  uplifted-*-and  he 
just  amves  himself  in  time  to  learn  that,  by  the  machinations  of 
Vamey  and  Foster,  his  wife  has  been  precipitated  through  a  trap- 
door, into  a  vault,  and  dashed  into  pieces  I 

The  best  parts  of  the  work,  decidedly,  are  the  first  secret  lux- 
uries of  Cumnor-place,  the  scenes  in  Elizabeth's  court,  and  the 
festivities  and  distractions  of  Kenilworth  Castle.  Almost  all  the 
scenes,  however,  are  too  long  for  entire  extraction,^  and  too 
foouplete  a^d,  dependant  to  admit  of  a  fair  exhibition  of  frag- 
ments. We  must  venture,  however,  on  giving  the  scene  whei:e 
the  Queen  confronts  Leicester  with  his  wife,  as  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  various,  spirited,  cuid  characteristic  in  the  novel. 
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"  Leicester  was  at  this  moment  tlie  centre  of  a  splendid  gVot^pfe'bf 
lords  ^d.)^(]iiest  ^i^seniblecJL  togetlier  under  an  arcade^  or  portico,  whjd^ 
(fiOAfpd  t)iaalUy*  Tb^  copdpanj  had  dra^vn  together'  in  that  blace,'  ta 
MtiB^d,tbe  cpiiHnand^  of  her  Majesty,  when  the  hiinting-pkrty  ijHoftild^gfd 
&Mr\f4f4;<>«4  ^^^'  iwtonisWent  may  be  hnagined,  when,  instead' of 
seeing  Elizabeth  advWQ^.^^^^^  4i^j)  with  )ier  usual  meaiitut^'  digh 

W^  gfi  itk^W'^r^  1*^  w^re,ftW^.;,;aivi  t^ien  ybbprve^,  with  feibr  and 
♦VBPSftnfh^t  ^^CR  fcntny^^fwere.  flushed  ^ctwi^t  ongcf  >^ 
tha^  hpr  hair  was  loosened  py  ner  haste  of  mpUqn^  'j^nd  ^t  .her  kif^ 
l^k^dt.aa  they,we«e.wopt»  j^ljen  the jjpirit  q^  fleiiiy  Vllf/tabu^ 

aQ«e 

sbe  Wi|veita^4e  thelaclio?  and  nqbles  ivho  pr iefsscd'  fd^i'ivdi  'hef,'^Tidc?r 
tSie  idea  ^lait  riba  w'aa  take"  pwWeply  ilt.  ^  ^'  Wherfe  is^iiiy  liord  Wf  fcei- 
cafl^j?  .qhai^iaid^  ip  a  jtone;tliat  thrilled  with  astonlsTiVndnt  tLll'di€J'6^ius 
•derp^.wbQ  f(fa4.^oiW-^*f  $tan4  forth,  myXbrd  of  Leteo^terr*  *  ''  ^' 
.,.  If,  i^  t^  9ud^  w.the  r^ost  sezjene  day  of  summer,  WHeh  tiliaftight 
and  laughing  around,  a  thunderbolt  wei:e  to  fiil!  ft<nn  "th^'  d^^'hHfQ 
iwdt^  hfi^vi^.and.rpi^.^e.mth  at  thp  very, feet  of' s^ottieicawd^ 
traveller,  he  coula  not  ^d^fi\vQox^  the, sipouldermg  Qhadih,  Whitifa  m  un- 
'  <'W<?f?^4l£  lAYP/^  ]^eif>,r p  hini,  with  half  the  astbpi^htncfn^  and' '  f^r 
^}4\ . Ji^if^ef  (;p  &U  ,a)i  q}^^  s|ghj^  tliat  so  siidlderily  pr^entfed  fts^, '  He 
l^^d  thft^^n^l;aA^  ^?fP  ^!i^?^^^'{^|^r,,^>7^^  ^  'political  afrcctatipn  of  dSsaTOW- 
ipg  ^ijid  .^i?j;^uy^rfij^  jji^g  t|;iexr  incpiiln^i  the  half  tittered,  half  intimkited 
.CQr)gi)ati^Lat^ps.,ot  the".coy^yei:^|ppop  the  favour  bf  the  ^ueeh,  c^lrHled 
anparj^iulv  to  jta.hijfhfftpitct)  di^nng  tlie  int^ifvidw  df  thdi'lhiorlfc/injj; 
firpmSv^uo)  most  of  them  se^ed  to  augur,  that  lie  might  sdoh  ai& 
from  their*  equal'  in  rank  to  become  tlieir  master'.  And  no\^,  "while  Ae 
subdued  jet  prOud  smilC)  with  which  he  disclaimed  those  infertoces,  ^^ 
yet  curling  his  cheek,  the  Queeu  shot  into  the  dttl^  'h^  betoityns  ex- 
Cited  $o  the  uAtetilii<>al;'*and,  supporting  witll  biie  Utaid,  oika  ^|itt4r«fitly 
mlhoiit  an  .effi>rt,  the  pain'  9x^f  sinking  foivn*  of  hb  ^lihndst'i^piring 
vfikf^x^  pointiE^j^'ith  the  finger oftfaedther  tO Jieir half-^dl^  idt^tt^ 
Remanded  in  a  voice,  tliat  sounded  to  tli^  e^r^  af  thef  :aatotinded  ^sUtes- 
^m^ni}ij[^.t]>^  U^t.  dread  trunjpet^cal^  tjf^at  is  to  $t\min<m  body  and  spirit 
.  tp  jth^  j  ud|nnpfMi-fipaf, , "  Kpowest  th^u  this  'vi^jnah  T* "       t    . .  //  ^ 

As,  at  tne  l^last  ^f^  that  last  trijjmpetj'  the  j^lltv  £^ialf  cafl  ikpoii  the         • 
:pf^uniaji^s   tp  ,cove|r' thpmi  tojcesterV  tn'ie^d' 'QiWghts  InvYjIked  the  i 

stately*'arch,  which  he  .had  built  in  jiis  priffe,  'to  tiliVit  it^^tiWng' 


^ ^'coi^unc- 

tipn,  "^yd,  overwhelp?  tjUepi  in  ks  iulns ''*lB\it'(he'Be'mihtcd  stohetf,  ar- 
chitrave, and  tattlemem,' stood  l^t  :'*ihdMk  Wa^th^  prbud  httkstferMh- 


'*  Leicester/'  said  Elizabeth,  in  a  voice,  which' tVethbled"#itTl-pasSii^n, 
**  could  I  think  thou  hast  practised  on  me — on  me  thy  S()rvereigil— on 
me  thy  confiding,  thy  t/oo  partial  mistress,  the  ba^  and  urtgratefVil  de- 
ception^  which  thy  present  confusion  tsurmises — ^by'all  that  %  holy, 


i 
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'•. 


fels^  lp.r4»  that  head  q(  thine  were  in  as  great  peril  as  ever  was  diy 
Others!  ' 

Leicester  bad  not  conscious  innocence,'  but  he'  hhd'  pHde  W  'suft-^ 
port  Kim*  ,  He  raised  s^lowly^hi^  brbw  and  fblfliturerf,  whSdvVereTfthiik 


Ift'h^!  ,;iiY  l9rds^*^  bid  ^^Wzalikh,  looking  arouri*,  "'1*^1  »*^  t^B^, 


iddn,  oracr  oiit'  Mi  idhi' HP  mj^ieiim  mni^iitlk, 
Boleyaa,  ,WAS.accuaitpiped  to  .iise  indr^'  ^reeidM  SVitfi'dW'^tiMn  iIiM<8)- 


ij^W  have,  done , the 


.p..^,  ,pr  if^pWr&ti^j.jand^th^ ; wrath  01  -^ ^,„.^—  ^ ^^  .^^,  ^^vy.  „.- 

thoT .att4  ffOn^un^^.-.tp^TRJ^ '.^  w«eft  in  th^  Aifii&i^  ^^ '- J  "^"^  ':"'  --'^ 
..,  .A#^e:Ottee;l,^tter44//^«^W^v,!^i^^^^^         h/ptj?er  angel' trfllM^tis 
jridi^,  ^  hi*  ^,  ,anai  leproached,  hip '  y 'A*^  the^ " t?(^^  ejt irfcnlify  of  itiein- 

ready  i  ,  ^     .  .    

l^jtsifLfrng^^a^  jfxqdaj^  himself  the  proiectoj:  of  his  Couritcs^Vwhert 
XAn^a^^^hoim^.ns  if,  ^jpear^d^  to' l)e,1iis  master  s  evil* gcnjiis^ 
into  the  priO^er^ce,  wiA  ipyery  ipark  ft  disorder  on  his^fji'cc  j/ndag^parcl 
/*.What  inr^ns.-thissaMcy  mtrusion?*'  wi  Eliasabeth^  '' 
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Varney,  witk  the  air  of  a  man  akogecher  ovevwhelmed  with  grief 
and  cbnittsion,  prostrated  himself  before  her  feet,  exclaiming,  "  Pardon» 
my  Liege,  pardon  !^— or,  at  least,  let  your  justice  avenge  itself  on  me, 
where  it  is  due;  but  spare  my  noble,  my  generous,  my  innooent  patron 
and  master  !'*' 

Amy,  who  was  yet  kneeling)  started  up  as  the  saw  the  man,  whom 
she  deemed  most  odious,  place  himself  so  near  her,  and  was  about  to 
fly-  towards  Leicester,  when,  checked  at  once  by  the^ uncertainty  and 
even  timidity,  which  his  looks  had  re^-assumed  as  soon,  as  the  appear*- 
anoe  of  his  oonAdant  seemed  to  oj^en'a  new  scene,  she  hung  baek«  and, 
uttering  a  faint  scream,  besought  of  her  MMsty  to  cause  her  to  beim^ 
prisoned  in  the  lowest  dungeon  of  the  castle, — to  deal  with  her  as  the 
worst  of  criminals ; — "  but  spare,"  she  exclaimed,  **  my  sight  and  hear- 
ing, what  will  destroy  the  little  judgment  I  haVe  lelWthe  sight  of  that 
unutterable  and  most  shameless  vilbin !" 

And  why,  sweetheart?*'  said  the  Queen,  moved  by  a  new  impulse; 
'*iwfaai  haith  he,  this  false  knight,  since  such  thou  acQountest  him,  dfxot 
tD  thw!?" 

'*  Oh«  worse  tbaa  sorrow,  tn^am,  f^id,  worse  than  injury — ^he  has 
sowm  diflspn^on. WiiliiQr^. most  ther^ should  ^  peace,  I  sha)l  go  mad  if  I 
look  longer  on  hijo." 

"  Beshrew  me,  (bii^  I  think  ^ou^  art  distraught  already/'  answered 
the  Queen. — '*  My  Lord  Hunsdon, ,  look  to  this  poor  distressed  young 
woman,  and.let  her  be  safely  bestowed,  and  m  honest  keeping,  till  We 
require  her  to  be  forthcoming." 

Two  or  three  of  the  ladiea  in  attendance,  either  moved  by  com- 
passion for  a  creature  so  interesting,  or  .by  some  other  motive,  ofibred 
their  service  to  look  afler  h^ ;  but  the  Queen  briefly  answered,  ^*  har 
dies,  under  favour,  no;h-^You-  haVe  all  (give  God  thanks)  sharp  ears 
aond  nimble  tongues-^otnr  kinsnan  Hunsdon  has  ears  of  the  dullest*  and 
a  tongue  somewhat  roiagh,  but  yet  of  the  slowest.  Hunsdon,  look  to 
it  that  none  have  speech  of  :her«" 

*'  By  our  Lady !"  said  Hunadon,  talking  in  liis  strong  sinewy  arms  the 
iadix^and  almost  swooning  form  of  Amy,  **  she  is  a  lovely  cnild;  and 
though  a  rough  nurse,  your  Graf  e  hath  given  her  a  kind  one.  She  is 
safe  w)th  u^'s^  one  of  my  own  lady-birds  of  daughters.*' 

So  saying, » he  carried  her  off,  unresisting  and  almost  unconsci- 
ous ;  his  war-worn  loc^s  and  long  grey  beard  mingling  with  her  light- 
^rown  tresses,  as  her  head  reclined  oti  his  ^plig  Square  shoiilder.  The 
Queen  followed  him  with  her  eye — she  had  ah^eady,  Witfi  that  «^f<>com- 
mand,  which  forms  so  necessary  a  part  of  ti  Stiveretgn's  accompliihi' 
ments,  suppressed  every  appearance  e(  a|^tati<m,  and  teamed  as  if  she 
desired  to  banish  all  traces  of  her  butist  of  passion  fitnn  the  recollect 
tion  of  those,  who  had  witneised  it«'  *'  My  Lord  of  Hunsdon,"  she 
said.  *'  is  but  a  rough  nurse  for  so  tender  a  babe." 

"  My  Lord  of  Hunsdon,"  said  the  Dean  of  St  Asaph,  *•  I  speak  it 
pot  in  defamation  of  his  more  noble  qualities,  hath  a  broad  licence  in 
speech,  and  garnishes  his  disooitrae  aojnewhat  too  freely  with  the  cruel 
and  superstitious  oaths,  wliich  savour  both  of  proianeness  and  of  old 
papestrie." 
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'*  It  is  the  fault  of  his  blood,  Mr.  Dean,''  said  the  Queen,  turtung 
sharply  round  upon  die  reverend  dignituryas  she  ^N>ke;  '*acd  you 
may  blame  mine  for  the  same  distemperature.  The  Boleyns  were  ever 
a  hot  and  pbdn^^poken  race,  more  lutfty  to  iqteak  their  mind,,  than  care- 
ful to  choose  their  expressions.  And  by  my  word — I  hope  theve  is  omi- 
sin  in  that  afi^naation^**!  queiddn  if  it  woe  amlch  cosiWd  by  mining 
with  that  oi  Tador." 

*'  As  she  made  this  last  obaervadoii,>  she  snvil<^  gvairiouAly^  aivi 
stde  hf»  eyes  almost  mstesiiUy  round  to  setek 'those  oif  £he  Ecirl.of  Lei- 
cester, to  whom  she  now  began  to  think  she  had  apok^  with  baa^ 
hatsbnestf,  upon  the  vtiibund^  suspiciori  of  a  moment," 

In  the  Tlgorotts  ddineatioa  of  cha^racter,  this  novel,  if  inferior 
to  th^  earliest  woik^  of  it$  author,  is  far  richer  than  moat  of  bia 
later  productions.  Besides  the  hist(mcal  portraits,  of  the  Q^eeu 
and  Leicester,  x^hvoh  are  exiecuted  i  wkh^  ^^^^  skUl,  tbei^e  are 
several  persons,  "whchn  the  readev  baa^  nol recOgniBed  hcfore,bttt 
who  are  now  individualized  in  his  mind  for  ever.  We  eednot 
forget  Anthoay  'poster,  the  fire  and  faggot  zealot,  who  miirgles 
religion  so  strangely  witih  hii  villainy— -or  bisixinoctiiit  daughter, 
Janet,  who  makes^  puritanism  amends  for  the  discredit  brought 
on  it  by  her  father — or  Varhey,  whose  t6rriMe  a1;A)citiea  are 
rendered  more  fearful,  by  his  horrid  sinoothtiess  and  courtier- 
like demeanour — or  Michael  Lambournie,  the  best,  perhaps,  of  the 

ity  are  recleemed  by  die 
breathes  through  ail  his 
rich,  in  characteristic  de- 
lineation, is  chiefly  wanting  in  :that  tinge  of  po€try,aDd  thosQ  pure 
humanities,  wMch  have  ao  aoffcetiediuMl  elejvated.the  effect  of  the 
author's  earlies*  romances.  >Tliere  iano  bdng  of  igr^U^moral  or 
intellectual  nobleness 
that  of  Eeb^cca- 

iDeans ;  nor  even  any  high  uprisings  and  ipom^irtary  triumpka 
of  goodness,  in  the  bosoms  of  the  dirkier  of  Its  persons.  The 
verisimilitude,,  toO|  of  the  scenes,  though  often  complete,  ia  pro- 
duced by  a  nuinb^r  pf  minute  touches,  rather  tJian  by  tfioSe' bold 
master-strokes,  which  have  come  so  oflen  from  .his  peticil.  Oij 
the  whole,  the  wad^.  displays  almost  a«  wonderful  a  power  of 
raising  to  ua  distant^  ^nies^nd  pefsons,  as  any  of  its  author's 
romances ;  b«t  it  waiota  the  best  ajad  most  permanent  charm  of 
his  earlier  WTi<^ga — ^diat  spirit  of  good,  which,  in  th^m,  was 
{At  to  be  ever  present,  shedding  a  more  than  n^agical  lustre 
on  all  things. 


ileness;   no  image  of' angeB^- loveliness,    like 
i~6f  Cf  stem  and  tetrty  bea^,  tikethat  of  Jenny 


(  960  ) 

LIKES  ^OR^THE,  ^«5T  JDF    MILTON. 

In  the  amphitheatre  at  Mount  Edgcumbe,  is  erected  a  etuall 
Oi^i^  tetnp)!^,  lit  WbhOl'  »'bfe«etl'abUBt  of  Mihon,  with '  An 
i^iieH^dAr'Wbm"*  Auwiite  Jm^'*  >tt)tiiib'Slc>M  «&UM-  almost 
imA^«e-«WB  writtM'«a  Wefrtrj  ipth/eteiyTmrt'ofAe  Bctetie  9tt' 

"■     ■  ''""  ''l';^^-^^^-^^.^3!!K'et'li«i<!  ttBffrew",  ' '  ■  '   ■'■  -lu  ■; 

'Ufcu^aM6tid^t'«ri6!ftWtihBae;'  '"    '  ''" 

'.'■"•""■''  '''A  afIVtat'8ceii«!"tuHl  ^s'th^'ranks-Bstk'hd'  ',•■••'  •'■■■■]■ 
A.  I, ,11  -.l.:-  sH«teabb«'riui*B,'a^v#ody  Jheitre"  n  ifi  ,  ■.^  !-'  '  . 
■■^  I  ■  -  ■  i  -OfttUtlieat-w^l^'--''-  -''-"II-  -;hI;  >ij|  ii  >.'-  :_..,'  .t 
'l^otliing  dppeaiieli  »^ing'^  ibtti^etfe'the  te^id/J  tJffect 'bf 
the  whole,  but  art  .ffioHan  feirp  J  imd  ."cln  tHlk  l(Wt*Wii'e  ivijtleh' 

ttie  foUowmg  lines  : —  '  '  - '' '   "     ';  ' 

,',''^,f|!Atul"fll,  OMilwn!  ifl  Uiini' Loiioiir'd  W^V  J  J',,'  '  L"l  .n 

1  SlaccJ  the  deep  twilight  of  liii^si;  woods  EUOOQg;,  '■. 

.  '  I  "''""Tir,  ihougli  far  off  repose  _.tlif  Poet's  dust, '  '^  '''_.  '■'"  '"^ 

'  "'  '  '  Here  linger*  Still  the  spirit  of  his  3ong:  "  -""'I  ■"'""''J 
.  '1  '"Alt'd  oft,  at  eve,  these  higtt  arcadps  along,  "  '"''.".'  ''  "'"' ' 
■'  '"'*'''"']  xy  Fant^-'g  dreaming  eye  liis  fbrmwrfll^de;  ''  '  '""■  "  | 
I  ilii^.q  yfpi^\c  rt'n  the  depth  of  stillness  lindsa  loi^e,''  '  ■  '''■  '"  * 
■'  -/'•  'A'nd'BoandaniWai'lhly  float  uiwn  the  lidft'i 'i'  "'i  •'"  '• '!" 
'■  ■"' '>(0t  aifiHiitnAimiuiidioaioiigtht' dark  hill-^ife.'/       '         '      * 

'     That  lyre,  whidiBComs  the  toucbAfinoitalliaiid —     ,, 
The  lyre  of  Heaven— the  wandecing  Ariel's  lute,  ''  ' 

Wlucb  fairy  fingers  all  alone  have  Bpann'd, 
And  the  pure  ZrCphyr's  waving  breath  hath  fann'd  J     .  ,, 
Twere  iweet  to  cAteU  Its  ttinai  Whcif,  ttsl'uid  dim, ,  ; 
'.    The  ^6«u^-breathine  hues  of  eve  expand  ; 
When  day's  test  rosea  lade  on  ocean's irttnl  l>'i<   ^    'U ■ 
.,  '•],  iAiidtNuiuiBral»haribitot*,«kld'eh4t*ns'lKt.'SCs|ikr  hymn. 

"."  '"  ''Sweet  were  tiffit  sound,  at  nigln,  lo  luauv  a  b^uiir'    .    '^,"   ,'  '_ 

Thai  lieats,  witl^  priutlcs^  stcjis,  the  fjliiniiuTiiig  wave; 
■     J' '-'  ''!S^'ce(Iv  'livou'W linger  p'et  itie  liioonliglit  sanil,       '''    J'"'"  " 
'"      ""■''    "i'o  Whi,  Wh'oltrves  to  trtW' w'hdre  waters  lave.     'I'"'"  "'J 
' '  i''   '  ■'■    And  dream  of  thai,  Wteli'split^  the'p<itdefittgtaViV'',' ' 

'''  .!Aitii^(Wee(iy  would  ir  611  itif'pausWd^p,  "'     "'    '    ^ 

•"'         '■■■     When  Aliwmn  wiifht-i*inde  ctaae  awlilleio  rate,  ■'!  Ill    "• 

■    ''    "'    Or  ill  Imv  moMlingi'hUslithchHeli'M  io'tlwp,    I'"  ' 'I    lui'" 

■  i  ■  VHiSoli»temny.woods  Rnd*»n¥eaab»iy  cAneordkeepJ '111    nil 


■   "(Sir-)    '  "• 

6RIG1hAL  tElTERS.    No.  I. 

Hsniog  obtaioed  accMs  toaof^lM;tiiwaif  .faigUy  intene^tKig, 
Ckipnal  Lett^t.  in  theihwW-wiiting  ^ThMieiof  tb«  wost.eww^pt. 
inen.iof.ibnofli  tinwj  we.ife^  ^reat  |iteiieiuie..i):t  •cuvmi^ppips : 
a  series  of  extracts  from  these  very  cunoiis  Tolume8,,,Vfl^b  jijv^^ 
purpose  to  continue  occttHJgnallv^  ^^  °^<'  lip»i^  maypermrt,  ac- 
companying each  lett^^iiy  a  faC'Umh  of  i^.Big^tnfe. 

Tne  value  qf  tbin  ^^Mfmitjon  will, jveiaye,  n(t  dqubt,  be  daly 
appreciated  by  oiifVe^tdcaraii whilst  foE  oiu^etv^  we  qtust  candidly 
acknowledge,  that  w«  leal  desfly  iodlebted  to  tb&t  gentlemanly 
feeling,  which  has  thus  kindly  adinittAdiia to;  4be  pmilege  of  Be- 
Ifcting  froiu  documents,  which  could  only  have  bei:n  obtained 
linger,  ,])i:culiiir  circumsta^tces,  and  "by  the  most  assidijouii  re-^ 
■earches  (lurinir  a  long  period  of  time. 

To  choose  iroiii  among  the  many  mighty,  names  before  wi,  is, 
we  find,  a  task  by  no  menus  easy ;  for  amon^  theili  yp  discover 
many  of  our  momt  eminent  stat^men.  patriots,  pnil^aophers, 
oratore,  poets,  and  divines.  We  will  begin,  how«>er,  with  a 
letter  from  one  who  united,  in  himself,  west  of  tliese  characters — 
the  amiable  John  Evelyui  whose  memoirs,  recently  jiublished, 
have  atti'ucted  univvrsai  attention.  He  was  a  zealous  rojialiBt, 
and  went  abrouil  d)iriB|i(  the  civil  troubles  ju  tlie  reisn  of 
Charles  I.  At  the  tfstoratioa  liemtiuned  to  Kn^land,  ana  died 
at  Wotton  in  Snrrey,  Feb.  27,  17i)tj.  He  w^  as  ^emadcable  fur 
the  solidity  of.his  judgment,  'ti4  Itirlh^^iety  an4' iiit«g({ty  of  his 
heart,    _  ',,',     ■.  ,■  .Vx  -.)  ...\  „\y 

■   Joba  ^^Jyn  faj^Abp.  tewBoOv .      .    i 
„      ,  .«   ,•...„'.     •,  ,..;  ,.  4»h»br. (16)80. 
My  Reu'd  Itot^,-    ^  .-■  -.■-  .'■  ;  --.    -^  ■  ?  .;■!■  ■■  ■  ■  '' 

'  -Qetngjriou':^thN)VtJ>e.tii6ititeldi!mais)r.<lflB;gmtious 
Go'l)  ariv'd,  to  ^the  Kixtieth  ytare  of  my  agp ;  I  haue  Qjpon  very 
serious  considerati'oW'j'^ihoiiijhi  it  absolytpTypecesaa^y,' to  make 
a  more  accuratp  '4i>iC(^i>si^n.^d  seai-tt  iptfl,  all  thp  rtgsaages  of 
my  whole  life,  tatlu3  krgs,  period,-  ancj  tW  wlf^j  1  haue  but 
hitherto  d,oii:perka^!  6^^.qpi»)McBac),tOQ,paTtfAly>  *>nd  upon 
solemn  occasions  phiete]ly„',i^'ilhigr'»ate  iLi£niuti«».i  wight  now 
do  univera^ly,  -andiM  «s  Iwouldide^reutOihAue  JD^laBt  aodite 
and  accoiiiptS'^tated,.wfaott.Gdd'iabtfU'intUe>iBe'4((  dievand  haue 
then  onely  thiabwtirit  (ithfcii-is'jateodaitajygiBalroha)  td  finish. 
I  cannot  expect  my  time  should  now  be  long  in  this  world.  By 
tbe  course  of  Nature  (tho',  blessed  be  God,  1  haue  enjoy'd  wonder- 
ful! healtli  of  body)  1  must,  aiiOdu  now,  looke  when  my  chance 
sludl  come ;  and  I  would  not  be  sui^riz'd  (as  I  perc^m*  daily 
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most  men  are)  with  either  weakenesse^  paine  or  stupidity^  which 
render  them  exc^ed^ly  indispos'd  for  tne  fiijiBhing  of  any  thing 
of  t^is  nature  and  altogether  for  beginning  of  it  with  any  cer* 
taine^cfianibrt.  To  put  ilm  thon.to  a4veature»  I  faaue  not  the 
courage;  rand.  do.ther^oreien^eaKOurei^sato  yr&Mj^t,  that  I  may 
haue  nothing  then,  tq  do,  )i)ut..f:e^^gpejpciy9elfjB  moio^  to  tb^  mer- 
ciful! Jesus.  1  haue  ppw  ben, in  this  exercise  some:time;  but 
find  greate  necessitie  of  your  prayers*,  which  I  beg  tb^t  you  will 
send  up  for  me  ii^  particular,  |t}iat  J(jj9d,,wijl.p8pficaaly  j^ften  my 
heart,  pardop  my  greate  9inues^^cQ^t  £Uid,i^,$Lf\ctifie«my,purposes 
of  BO  living,  as  X  may  die.his  ser^a^t^^and  behold  Wt  glorious 
presence  with  joy»  And  if  it  wei^  not  >  too  bold  .ai»  interruption, . 
I  would  aJs(^  humbly  desire  to  knowi  abput  ^i^a1ihou,ife.1prmoiTOw 
in  Jtiit  evening,  or  Saturcjay,  L  Dsiigbt»  walte  upon  you  with  le^t. 
iapoHiveuiency  ;  ,for  f  knoijv  vpu  p.re  full  of  bmsii^eases — but.  jrou 
are  also  full  of  chanty;  ana  it  would  be  no  small,  con^latipn. 
to  me  at  this  time,  to  rep^ive  more  par^iQ^I^lythe/sealeof  ler 
mission  .from  y'r  ministry,  and  discerning  .smrit,  ^n4  Q-  aw,|>?r- 
swaded)  extraordinary  power  with  God,  fuU  of  holy  cprnpossfou 
as  you  are.  I  humbly  inqploye  your  L'pfi.  prayers  and  blessing, 
and  remaii^ 

^        Yx  Ups.  most  dutifull  Servant,,  .        ,/.\ 


To  Dr.  Thomas  T^ison, 

Archbishop  of  Canferh^rji^   > 


'  .1- 


The  following  letters  from  Prior  are  penned  in  that  light  and 
easy  style,  which  is  so  visible  in  his  writings.  He  was,  as  is  well 
known,  both  a  poet  and  a  courtier,  haviug  been  secretary  of 
embassy  at  the  Hague  in  1691,  and  at  (he  court  of  France,  to 
conclude  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1697.  In  1711-12  the  con- 
ferences at  Utrecht  Degan:  and  Prior  followed  Lord  Bolingbroke 
to  Paris,  where  he  continued,  until  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  came, 
over  and  returned  to  England,  when  he  assumed  the  title  and. 
style  of  Ambassador,  In  1713,  he  lived  in  full  digpi^  at  the 
French  Court,  though  he  appears  to  have  been  sii^jectedta  great 
mortifications,  in  cp^sequenoq  of  his  not  receiving  regular  remit- 
tances from  his  government.  In  August  1714, .  when  he  was  re- 
called, he  was  actually  unable  to  leave  Paris,  on  account  of  the 
debts  he  had  contracted  there,  and  which  Were  not  discharged 
until  the  following  March..  It  wpear^  that  it  is  to  these  difficul-^ 
ti§8  he  alludes,  in  several  parts  of  the  following  letters. 


'     '     '    ' 
/.         »l  I  ■ '   * 
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Prior  to  the  BmA  of  Halifkx. 

Paris,  the  9th  Aug,  N.  S.  1698. 
Rt.  Hon'ble  8*r,  and  my  dear  Master, 

I"  congratulate  yottf  being  made  one  of  our  Lords 
Regents,  with  all  the  respect  and  duty  of  a  good  subject.  I  re- 
member I  wrote  six'Verses  to  yon  10  years  srnce,  which  had  a 
flfpirit  of  prophecy  in  them  ;  thtsy  had  a  litteml  sence  thM,  and 
are  verified  to  have  had  a  typieal  meaning  likewise. 

Theseus  stfll  lov'd.  and  follow'd  still  his  friend, 

Whilst  great  Alcides  upon  earth  remain^  : 

But  When  the  Hero  was  to  Heaven  redeii^'d;' 

Mft^t  the  Yt>trthwant3ed'h5ra,  jret  least  he  griev'd;   *    '    '" 

PleasVI  that'  the  friend  Wa<r  in  the  Gfod  impfovM, 

H&  ksM'd  to^vMM^hip'^athefbre  heWd/ 

Really,  Master,  I  am  mightily  satisfied  to  see  you  in  the  place 
where  you  are ;  as  1  should  have  been  too,  to  have  bawled  out  a 
Montagu  in  Tuttle-ffeilds,  ahd  to  have  kept  my  Aunt  tight  to 
yotir  interefiits,  who,  I  think,  does  not  heartily  forgive  ^ou,  or 
Worseley^s  Manefe,  the  breaking  her  tvindows  in  fonher  days. 

Thev  say,  you  are  to  be  made  a  Scotch  Earl,-^an  English  Uuke, 
with  all  my  soul ! 

AH  this  time,  1  am  flattering  about  Paris  in  a  gilt  chariott, 
with  3  footmen  in  gay  coats ;  so  far  it  goes  well :  but  the  galloon- 
man,  the  taylour,  the  harness-maker",  the  coach-man,  begin  to 
grow  very  troublesome,  &c.  for  I  could  write  a  quire  upon  this 
subject.  Conf^^a^  however,  my  dear  Master,  that  greatness  is 
very  barren^  and  the  -glories  of  this  world '  very  empty,  if  Mr. 
Montagu  in  ril  his  honours  cannot  help  his  friend  Af  att  to  500 
pounds  on  this  occasion. 

I  have  written  to  Lord  Portland  and  Mr.  Secretary  Vernon 
lonff  politic  letters,  of  the  preparatfons  these  people  make,' in  case 
the  King  of  Spain  should  dye ;  and  in  all  probability  that  sickly 
monlurch  will  not  linger  out  much  more  than  this  autumn.  I 
wish  the  business  of  Schonenberg  were  made  up,  and  that  we 
had  any  bbdy  that  might  speak  to  them  at  Madrid.  The  Impe- 
rial minister  there 'asks  all,  ancf  can  gett  nothing  effected ;  whilst 
the  French  ambassador  is  seemin^lv  modest  in  his  demands,  and 
ens^aging  the  counsel!  underhand  into  his  interests. 

Eveiy  thing  here  is  ih  a  profound  tranquillity :  the  King's  going 
from  Marli  to  Meudon^  and  from  Meudon  to  Versailles,  is  all 
one  hears  of — the  Grand  Prieur  afRonted  the  Prince  of  Conti, 
and\vas  putt  into  the  Bastile  for  so  doing  ;  he  is  at  liberty  again, 
and  all  is  well. 

We  are  to  have  a  Hounslow  heath  campayne  the  beginning  of 
next  mouth :  Lord  Jersey  will  not  be  here,"  or  at  least  will  not 
have  had  his  audience,  so  I  must  gett  a  cook-horse. — N.  B.  a 
new  expense. 


Thi»,ptWJ«  >»  f^r.ifeo9o,ftlS!|Mij^wy  pleaaunor:  erery  body  ffpes 
f)Cflr,tifnpfla^Y^^.t9  UM^:opfti^„  Ao  Rf^.BeJtoeophawkiU  the  Chi- 

fHfi-^MfWil  i8#ifca  JWMii  thft  f WWf tiing,  6y/tim^»^ i ftud. icapamlly 

^lgf!^4.VfhiL?  t.^9  t^^ifl  bQ|lf|iy.fQiar/pftMQj|ttr4»yi^f^d,.  Aiul 

E(  Wi  Mery,  4pw.  for  .Te^i  woncy*  ,»wl.  m .  ft.^wy  jrf  b^ing  Ikfol^ 
^  >yith,Riy  j^i^^^^,;  89.qei.tQ.g^M.WQ<i^l^uswd;pwnd»(|:>9for0 
4>  iiitU^y^/>ynittpf\;y;g(aft  w)e,r^p«^         ^..lett^i^.p^rdpO'iit. 

-\u<U4l     I'  jl ''.('.  J^'I     /':'.    8?n     <i''    >J    I.       lit!!    i'«    ihil   I.    .  U:.I^  >M   • 

j...i.  ,  l»)  .1.  .    -  yqurpw>^t|((>b'ft)^d  JWOsfch^oiWeA^fvXl  pm.j  . . 

^ji  .11. .-III. 'I.  )   .iijii.i.  li  'i?    '"  ■!>  in'>   !■'  ' ' '  V  Ji^ '-^  ^  ^''^    I. .!'■'-'  "*  'I- 

.  • /jlii  >lii1//    )i»'i;  '    ,11:'    , '.I   :»«•»    -<    <t   .  I.  / 1--  .  .-   i«.  i.H.  ;.^ii' ,  ::j '..'I 
,t>ij;»l     ^1.//     h*;-    •.;/*     1     il    '/      il.'"!""'-'   '"it  i     ''il-;    ilti;».»    ^    i.jmU    -Mil 
*i<  f    iiii  1    '.»n»<  J   I    M"  '.  ,.  «      -  .'<i|!   !'<••♦.    *  *^  -N')  -^  fi  I  jf.iii    1  -I  J    I'-.  _  ii    »tn^ 

9  W I  J^^»  y'^"^»  W^>  go9^i^ie3?w   .  Frjendebip.  Q«n,  ff^^  mo  we  ,W  ;fo  Wftdy 


lMi|6.  (I.may  a4dKlM  ^^stv^ippy.pC^.P^oif.Shfftwpb^jr*  9»d 

^Ipi^ji^^iUy  justify  ,in^i .  FoX/  ^  pride  jof  spiy; wfld*  ,pa^;<,  ib^ri^ 
way  hp  foi^iie  d^fe/ct^.and  fiwju  ju  .itoi:^.  that  .ndec  Wl.  for  iti« 
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mtegFity  of  it;  and  ftfl  lo  My  ««iAerhAi4  dohig#,  beibte  God, 
ang^ldyi&nid  mani  I  sMlikaffd  eleali^d' r  atld  ybxi^  toy  Lofrd,  lo^y 
pkBii  your  word  taflnd  tlfotwMir  u^o^  Ikalt'  ^^^HAi^f .    ^I  'Will  'dhty  'aAj, 

Hiat  W ^^'aH^'')<^^  i^Ott^'  n»^(:  iti^ims teg^rdfth^'M^Mf  j 
and  as  long  as  the  4th  article,  either  of  Ryswic't^^t^^^tt^t^, 

dMt€^  '^t'ViH4\ih^^i}m  ii^le  t»efl^*i6w^  nai^^byuit^u^d^lii^^!^; 
who.had  a  miHditdi'jtAstiAfi«d»ite'6f^>the(f  tri^tit^r^^'%ei^g'  Mtitty 
^ithtnc^'  vgo.  they^witi  a(t»T«itliiidir  'Mfhl^^'  WTt^^^^^M'^l^'^teiiled 
ti^4bc/  my  ^i^nd^i^  i^j^let'«ba«<ti^>witl^i>A'ibfl(lt^to  l^bui'-^er  ybtt 
r^cMvedl  dm  tetl^i  i  ^  AUd'  %bw, » (ift<  khe  ^^ame  ^  t?rMVi< '  4fh«t'  1  (irdiigli^i 
tulkt^  yourttiditi^  "tfgslift  fty^  domi]UiM'r'oPUK6'4^<^sikfyi  i^Mttit 
iW^(h4^^  iKittiddial^  'firlkeoinr '  iof 'y (iur  j^^tk^  Atid'  l^hitirt%  ^.  I 
M^itl  ftb«4][fttiii^tt.b  Ktite'^s H  <^ri/«nd  jiist  <^  hitich  as  i^  slb^^^Itttely 
Tkfce^^im\^ yau^^b(»(l«y  ^e  thfe'prdsetit sttite  bf  kiV'riff^Jfy  j 
tmd/4i  bditiW».fiii1[hteith«  D^'i^^  SUteWsft^v*^  goVidni^lh^^'  }iiie^ 
vented  uner^  >Sii(6^ifly;firkit^eit)|;'BeMt^to  thi^  c6luftllry;  'Fi^itlifet 
hai^*liad<i«dHnc^  JBttibey/  extraorti'iT  aHt>*i^fe!!r(^,.^dr  WyW^ 
6lfeit6diby]ptfity<^a(,  hat^n  ^  v^i^b&Fpfdl.v^^t'l  "^IWiely^  flreff^'h^ 
itiy  o<blcsira0>ln<'th«^>senrtc«fte«iuirM»  ti^xiti  ily^  Ltf."Pi'^afiPr;'\viiO 
accordingly  aAsw^^  'CkintiH<E»h%  'UlU'dir^U^iyiyfif^  AHilVu^;^'^M 
this  state^  a  bill,  bearing  date  the  16th.  July,  fgr  2000pd.  was  vlc 
cepted  byvta^'lldi>tthd'«b6'^y<rt^lt^1Jh(6t  ordered;  and 

upon  what  my  I«i],<^Oxford  said  upon  that  affair,  Cantillon,  as 
well  as  myself,  tli6>^^tCllk^B(irely  satisfied  ;  some  body  or  other 
(for,(By  God,  I  l^noWHi^ts^^u))  wrests  the  staff  from  my  Ld.  of 
Oxford^  1l«M^;|^%0^^  hW  mhdli'^'ny 

of  ^fip^  j^rgnna  n  nyfv  my  fiiends,  wiH-fCppear  from  the  very  first 
act  of  their  {igwer,  ii^^hat  they  prevailed  with  the  Queen  to  defer 
the  giving  out  or  satisfying  those  orders ;  till,  a  little  while  after, 
the  Queen's  death  putt  this  smnro,  w'h  I  expected  was  paid, 
amongst  her  mai'ties  debts  :  and  I  have  since  that  time  run  on 
djfoH  tbi^dme^fldO*,' '  ex|*clihg  every  day  the  D.  of  Shrew^uryes 
assistance,  and  presummg  to  near  that  this  sun;i  i^ilsi  psdtf,  and 
fhki  J  <hi^ht'^eh*'a4i»^6tliAr'ftitt^^wll-Rd!i  be^n 'ddntracting  since 
Jutt9<lM  «ftd'  t*'h^*M»i«  cdtlrtfe  iiig»t  hav^'ihei7k^"^'(3cf^t^^.fe 

wvui«toufiP'^sm6(^itB^'tfeu(^*ii^tlt'w^^^  ^lt^(5y 'feleht  WS 

'  yoAftftlQr^ttii%^?)tt^*^nrfJfiCHtWTJw;'bUt  l;^^FhaVe'^§sl5a)Tftobb 


iviajesii^es  o«jmmanos»enreyH  njy  scay  «ere:    Xiive  me  le^-ve  inrtne 
a4'FoAU«iieMfetti,^%flfciftasl'e<ct)erisW(i  fikcfe  ufiWi  t?arth  except 
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Paris  it  self,  I  returned  hither,  2  days  since,  with  eleren  horses, 
thirteen  servants,  &c.  in  a  pomp  of  woe  that  putt  me  in  mind  of 
Patroclus'  funeral,  my  self  melanckoly  enough;  tho'  the  horses 
did  not  weep;  but  maybe,  they  did  not  reflect  that  their  pro- 
vender was  not  payd  for.  In  short,  this  whole  affair  is  left  to  the 
D:  of  Shrewsbury  and  your  Lords'p;  and,  after  all,  my  Lord, 
pray  do  your  part  to  lett  me  isee  that  I  can  have  no  better  friends 
than  you  two  ;  and  that  you  both  Judged  it  reasonable,  however 
the  treasury  was  changed,  that  the  Plenipotentiary  of  Engl'd. 
should  not  be  left  for  debt  in  the  Chatelet  at  Paris. 

I  have  two  other  things  to  desire,  both  w'ch,  I  believe,  you  will 
think  just:  first,  that  our  old  fellow  CoUegiat,  and  my  Fidus 
Achates,  Mr.  Richard  Shelton,  whom  my  Lord  of  Oxford,  after 
4  years  importunity  on  my  part,  made  a  Com'r  of  the  Stamp 
Office  some  months  since,  may,  by  your  favour,  be  retained  still 
in  his  employ't:  second,  that  Mr.  l5rift,  who  has  been  with  me 
these  15  year,  and  is  now  my  Secretary  here,  with  leave  from 
his  then  superiors  (and  my  Lord  of  Oxford  in  particular)  for  his 
so  being,  may  be  safe  in  his  place  of  first  Clerk,  or  under-Secre- 
tary,  in  the  plantation-office,  where  he  has  served  for  14 
years  past,  and  received  from  my  self,  as  well  whilst  I  was  in,  as 
when  1  had  the  misfortune  to  be  putt  out  of  that  commission, 
all  the  instruction  I  have  been  able  to  give  him  in  the  under- 
standing and  discharge  of  his  business :  your  command  to  Mr. 
Popple,  upon  this  acc't,  will  be  sufficient ;  and  I  will  stand 
bound,  as  well  for  him  as  for  'Squire  Shelton,  that  their  acknow- 
ledgments and  gratitude  to  your  Lords'p  shall  be  faithfull  and 
lasting.  I  have  troubled  you  with  a  book,  rather  then  a  letter ; 
but  you  must  remember,  1  have  the  silence  of  a  great  many  years 
to  attone  for :  and  a  good  many  things,  as  you  see,  to  ask< ;. 

I  am,  with  great  respect. 
My  Lord, 

Your  Lords 'ps  most  ob*t 

And  most  humble  Servant, 


To  the  Earl  of  Hallifax. 
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THE    TEMPLE. 

Me.  ET)iTOH,-^WAfiKiNb  dx5wn  Cbancefy-lan^,  «t  fevrdays 
ago,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  a?  I  approached  Fleet-street^  how 
easily  an  entfaufliststic  mind  might 'convert  the  porters,  who  ^tand 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Inner  Temple,  into  a  eiiftrd  6f  the 'Red- 
cross  knights,  keeping  watch  at  the  gatfes'  6f  their  Vfeteptdry. 
The  white  aprons,  too,  of  the  porterte  would  assist  the  de<!ep%ion, 
for  the  Templars  recfeired  -from*  Pope  Honorius  k  white  mantle, 
without' a  cross,  for  their  regular  habit.  It  is  true;  that 'the 
stockings  ^d  shhtsof  twisted  mail  would  be  wanting;  buf  the 
red  cap  of'th*  TetoplArs  might,  peihaps,  re^appear  in  a  scarlet 
night-capj  St.  Bernard  describes  the  Templars  as  very*  grave  irt 
caantensnoe ' and  deportment;*  and,  I  think,- t!h^  sam^  qualiti^ 
inay  be  obeeifved'in'the  prudent  gutrrdians  of  the  Pneoeplory. 
Alas  !  that  these  should  only  be  these  tAert  ilo  temhid  us  of  the 
«  '^ffeptot  T«  mpaOt^'  tHe  *'  MiKteb  C»rfe«i  et  Templi  Solomctois/' 
Small;  indeed;  and  few  ^e  Ibe  relics  of  theme  vaiiaDit  and  aonbi^ 
tious  spirits,  who  *'*  freed  Ae -holy  sepulchre  from  thrkll/'  atid,' 
after  vanquishing  thePag^n,  fouii*  then*  destruction  in  the 
terror  of  Christian  kings,  rew;  indeed,' •ate'  their  relics :  a  mo- 
nument defaced,  a  moulderingbreast^late,  kAd  a  name  sacred  to 
valorous  enthusiasm  and  miBfortunift.  Their  spirit  and  their  Mtf 
hardihood  dwell  not  iir  modem  hearts.  There  i*  a  'glory  routid 
diose  ages  when  chivalry  was  an  honour  aild  a  bdasit,  and  whten 
the  ardour  of  the  youiig,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  old,  were  devoted 
to  the  holy  cause  with  "  passionate  ptx>digality"— ^there  "is-  a 
glory  round  them,  which  one  delights'  to  remember,  now  that 
wars  have  ceased  to  be  fields  of  chivalry;  and  individual  prowess 
is  worthless  and  unknown.  One  delights  to  recal  the  memory 
of  those  "  impenetrable  spirits*,^  trho  conquered  dangers, 

"  E  i  monti,  e  i  ma'ri,  e  '1  vorno,  e  le  tempeste,"' 

and  whose  power,  at  last,  •"  o'er-shot  itself,  and  fell  o'  the  other 
aide." 

Alas !  what  a  change  I  The  ringing  of  armour  has  ceased — 
there  is  no  bucklicig  for  the  battle  ;  no  religious  solemnities  ;  no. 
mustering  to  arms  ;  no  tilts ;  no  tournaments  ;  no  lofty  festivalei^. 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Teoaple. — '*  Cedant  anna  togaB"r— . 
Sword  and  lanc^  have  yielded  to  the  gown.  There  are  no  com- 
bats,  but  with  the  pen ;  ink  is  spilt,  not  blood.  All  is  peace 
and  legal  tranquillity— no  hurrying  step,  save  when  in  Term-time 
some  harassed  attorney  casts  an  anxious  glance  on  the  clock  of 
the  Inner  Temple  Hall,  as  he*glides  along  the  terrace,  running  a 
race  with  time  to  the  Seal-office.  We  hear  no  armed  heel 
pacing  the  quiet  courts  ;  we  see  no  lofty  forms  ^  the  most  digni"^ 
fied  object,  which  meets  the  eye,  is,  perchance,  some  hungry  stu- 
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dent,  who,  folding  his  ^own  around  him,  attitudinizes  before  the 
hall,  waiting,  witn  anxious  stomach,  until  his  learned  meal  is 
served  up.  No  squire  is  seen  bearing  his  knight's  helmet  from 
the  armourer's ;  but,  in  his  place,  a  dapper  Barber  issues  from 
beneath  the  cloisters,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  battered  wig-box. 
"  This  is  a  shame,  and  ignominy  indeed  !" 

The  Templars  first  established  themselves  in  England  in  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  and  their  first  Preceptory  was  in  Holbom, 
where  the  remains  of  their  church  were  discovered  a  few  years 
ago.     In  the  succeeding  reign,  they  removed  to  the  site  of  the 
present  Temple.    They  now  began  to  flourish,  and  grew  extremely 
rich.     At  their  dissolution,  they  are  said  to  have  possessed  six- 
teen thousand  manors ;  and  so  widely  spread  was  their  fame,  that 
Alfonso,  of  Arragon,  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  them  on  his  de- 
cease.     Old  Matthew  Paris  satirizes  them  severely  for  their 
pride  and  nches.     Oh,  that  I  had  been  a  Templar  in  those  days ! 
At  this  time  (being  before  the  establishment  of  Coutts's  bank) 
the  rich  nobles  used  to  deposit  their  treasures  in  the  Temple, 
trusting  them,  for  safety,   to  the  honour  and  bravery  of  the 
knights.     Henry  III.  being  informed  that  Hubert  de   Burgh, 
Earl  of  Kent,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  had  considerable 
wealth  deposited  in  the  Temple,  and  conceiving  that  he  could 
make  a  better  use  of  it  than  the  Earl,  sent  for  the  Master  of  the 
Temple,  and  desired  him  to  deliver  it  up.     Like  a  true  knight, 
the  Master  refused  to  commit  this  dishonourable  action  ;  and  his 
Majesty  was  compelled  to  send  his  treasurer  to  the  Earl  for  an 
order  on  his  faithful  banker,  on  receiving  which,  the  knights  de- 
livered up  to  the  king  a  vast  treasure  of  gold  and  silver  and  pre- 
cious stones.    Edward  I.  played  a  trick  of  nearly  the  same  kind ; 
he  requested  to  see  his  mother's  jewels,  which  had  been  de- 
posited in  the  Temple  treasury^  and,  when  admitted,  he  broke 
open  the  coffers  oi  several  persons,  who  had  deposited  money 
there,  and  carried  away  nearly  a  thousand  pounds. 

Much  of  the  history  of  the  Temple  rests  only  on  tradition;  for 
Wat  Tyler  and  his  associates  having  no  particular  love  and  affec- 
tion for  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  they  made  an  onslaught 
on  the  Temple,  and  destroyed  all  the  records  and  the  law-books 
of  the  students,  no  doubt  to  the  great  delight  of  the  law-book- 
sellers of  tliat  day.  It  is  well  they  did  not  hang  the  lawyers  into 
the  bargain.  "  Away,  away  with  him,  he  speaks  Latin!"  cried 
Jack  Cade.  The  date,  however,  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Red-cross  knights  is  well  known.  Philip  le  Bel 
first  set  the  example  of  persecution  in  France,  and  he  followed 
up  his  design,  as  Dr.  Prolix  says,  "  with  infinite  promptitude." 
Tfearly  sixty  of  these  valiant  champions  of  the  Christian  faith 
were  burned  alive  in  France  by  the  order  of  Philip,  and  several 
of  them,  at  the  stake,  summoned  the  tyrant  and  his  coadjutor. 
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Clement  V.»to  appear,  at  a  certain  time,  before  the  diyine  tribu- 
nal. It  is  said,  that  both  those  potentates  died  nearly  at  the 
appointed  time.  In  England,  in  the  year  1310,  a  Provincial 
Council  was  held  at  their  Metropolitan  Preceptory,  at  which 
they  were  accused  of  heresy  and  other  heinous  crimes,  and  at 
which  they  were  condemned  to  perpetual  penance  in  various 
monasteries,  and  all  their  possessions  were  forfeited  to  the 
crown.  The  Temple  then  passed,  by  royal  grant,  into  the  hands 
of  a  subject;  but,  oy  the  treason  of  the  owner,  it  again  reverted 
to  the  crown.  It  was  afterwards  granted  to  the  knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  who  let  it  at  me  annual  rent  of  ten  pounds 
to  certain  students  of  the  law,  who  are  supposed  to  have  re- 
moved from  Thavies  Inn,  in  Holbom.  All  the  buildings  in  the 
Temple  have  been  erected  since  the  fire  of  London,  except  the 
church,  and  there  are  none  of  them  worthy  of  observation,  but 
that  edifice  and  the  haU. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  this  venerable  building  without  bein^ 
struck  with  a  sentiment  of  awe  and  reverence.  The  grace  and 
dignified  beauty  of  its  Gothic  architecture,  the  spaciousness  of 
its  tower,  built  in  imitation  of  the  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre  ; 
and,  above  all,  the  tomb  of  the  eleven  Templars,  with  the  warriors 
sleeping  in  stone,  excite  our  loftiest  and  proudest  associations. 
With  their  dust  beneath  our  feet,  and  their  images  before  our 
eyes,  we  kneel  at  the  very  shrine,  at  which  their  vows  were  paid. 
We  are  surrounded  with  the  magnificence  of  death,  and  the  tro- 
phies of  departed  glory.  **  Man  is  a  noble  animal ;  splendid  in 
a^es,  and  pompous  in  the  dust,  solemnizing  nativities  and  deaths 
with  equal  lustre,  nor  omitting  ceremonies  of  bravery,  in  the 
infamy  of  his  nature.'^*  But  time  has  here  defrauded  the  war- 
rior of  his  fame.  The  figure  of  Oeoffrey  de  Magnaville  alone  has 
been  recognized  with  certainty.  *  Three  of  the  other  effigies  are 
supposed,  by  Camden,  to  represent  three  Earls  of  Pembroke,  the 
father  and  two  sons ;  and  one  of  the  stone  coffins  is  supposed  to 
contain  the  ashes  of  William  Plantagenet,  son  of  Henry  III.  f 
The  figures  are  all  clothed  in  inail;  and  the  hand  of  one  of  them, 
warlike  in  deaths  is  drawing  forth  his  dagger  from  its  sheath. 
It  is  a  revulsion  of  feeling  to  turn  from  these  relics  of  chivalry  to 
the  monuments  of  Plowden  and  Selden. 

But,  while  we  mourn  over  the  departure  of  the  days  of  heroic 
achievements,  we  have  moreover  to  regret  that  the  customs  and 
pastimes  of  later  days  have  also  fallen  into  disuse.  The  Templars 
of  former  days  were  a  gay-looking  company.  They  wore  cut 
doublets  and  long  daggers,  and  were  so  splendid  in  their  apparel, 
that  the  society  was  compelled   to  make  an  order  that  they 

•  Sir  Thomas  Brown's  Urn-burial. 

f  These  tombs  are  engraved  in  Gough*s  Sepulchral  Monuments,  and  an  aocount 
chem  may  be  found  in  Herberts  Andquitiea  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 
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should  wear  gowns  of  a  saA  colour ;  nay,  they  danced  galKardM 
and  corrantoes  to  the  admiration  of  competent  jtf(/ge9  /  Solemn 
revels,  and  post  revels,  and  stage-plays  and  masques,  are  all  dis- 
continued. No  longer,  when  the  last  measure  is  dancing,  does 
the  reader  at  the  cup-board  call  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  at  the 
bar,  as  he  is  walking  or  dancing  with  the  rest,  to  give  the  judges 
a  song.  No  barrister  now  gives  out  the  first  line  of  a  psalm, 
while  the  rest  of  the  company  follow,  and  sing  with  him.  No 
longer  does  the  reader  lead  a  competent  number  of  utter-barris- 
ters, and  as  many  under  the  bar,  into  the  buttery,  delivering  to 
them  some  dainty  morsels  for  the  Judges.  And  no  longer,  in 
stately  order,  does  the  atincient,  with  nis  white  staff,  advance 
before  the  judges,  and  begin  to  lead  the  measures,  followed  by 
the  barristers  and  the  gentlemen  under  the  bar,  "  according  to 
their  several  antiquities."  And  no  longer  do  the  students  of  the 
house  drop  solemn  curtesies  to  the  judges  and  the  Serjeants  *i 
Oh,  that  I  could  see or ,  with  minuet-like  grace,  fol- 
lowing the  steps  of  the  master  of  the  revels ! 

Those  days  are  over.  The  science  of  saltation  delighteth 
not  the  hearts  of  the  now  Templars.  The  customs  of  their 
ancestors  find  small  favour  in  their  eyes.  The  rule,  which 
directed  that  two  of  the  students  should  be  supplied  at  dinner 
with  meat  to  the  value  of  three-pence,  is  now  disregarded. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  in  former  days,  a  splendid  feast  used  to 
adorn  the  tables  of  the  Templars ;  as,  for  instance,  when  Charles 
II.  paid  them  a  visit,  an  account  of  which  may  be  found  in  that 
most  simple,  prejudiced,  and  entertaining  work,  Roger  North^s 
Life  of  Lord  Keeper  OuUdford. 

But  the  science  of  feasting  has  not  fallen  into  oblivion.  The 
old  hall  still  re-echoes,  occasionally,  with  the  sounds  of  mirth 
and  merriment ;  and  even  yet  the  wines  of  Bourdeaux  may  now 
and  then  be  seen  to  sparkle  along  the  board.  Peradventure  a 
CALL  rouses  the  latent  spirit  of  the  Templars,  and  "all  loud 
alike>  all  learned,  and  all  drunk,"  it  is  still 

**  Merry  in  the  Aa//,  when  beards  wag  all.*' 

But  the  hall,  alas !  is  of  comparatively  modern  date.  I  look 
with  veneration  on  the  church,  for  it  was  consecrated  in  1186 
by  Heraclius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  The  ancient  hall  was 
built  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  but  the  present  edi- 
fice is  of  a  much  more  modem  date. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  seal  of  the  old  Templars  was  a  repre- 
sentation of  two  men  riding  on  one  horse ;  a  device  which,  it  is 
said,  they  owe  to  Hugh  de  Payens  and  Geoffrey  de  St.  Aldemar, 
two  of  the  earliest  of  this  order  of  knights  +.     This,  in  time,  was 

«  Origines  Juridicieles. 

f  There  is  t  rudq  print  of  this  seal  in  the  Historia  Minor  of  Matthew  Paris. 
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changed  for  the  devioe  of  a  field  argent,  charged  with  a  crosa 
odes,  and  upon  the  nombrel  thereof,  a  holy  lamb,  with  its  nim* 
DU0  and.  banner.  This  was  adopted  as  the  seal  of  the  Middle 
Temple;  while  the  Inner  Temple  adhered  to  the  former  device^ 
merely  changing  the  two  men  into  a  pair  of  wings,  and  thus  con- 
verting the  steed  into  a  Pegasus,  as  our  readers  may  remark  the 
next  time  they  pass  along  Fleet-street.  In  the  present  over- 
stocked state  of  the  law-market,  might  it  not  be  well  to  adopt 
the  sigillum  of  the  ancient  Templars,  as  nothing  could  give 
a  more  accurate  representation  of  the  state  of  the  unfortunate 
candidates  for  legal  honours  and  emoluments,  than  a  device  of 
two  men  riding  on  one  horse. 

When  the  recollection  of  these  ancient  glories  comes  over  me^ 
I  feel  rejoiced  and  ashamed  in  the  name  of  Templar.  What  is 
my  paltry  ambition  ?  To  draw  a  special  plea  so  artificially^  that, 
like  Chaucer's  Sergeant  of  the  Lawe, 

"  Ther  can  no  wight  pinche  at  my  writing — ** 

while  the  ambition  of  those  (to  use  a  legal  phrase)  whose  estate 
I  have,  would  have  been  beleaguering  towns,  and  doing  feats  of 
chivalry.  Oh,  shame  !  the  arm  is  wielding  the  pen,  that  should 
have  brandished  the  sword;  and  the  imagination  is  devising 
subtle  schemes  to  entrap  an  unwary  brother  pleader,  which  should 
have  been  generating  stratagems  against  the  Saracen  and  the 
Crescent.  The  golden  days  of  youth,  which  should  have  been 
passed  on  the  arid  plains  of  Syna,  are  wasted  away  in  the  dark 
monotony  of  a  set  of  second-fioor  chambers.  And  what  is  the 
reward?  It  may  be,  after  years  of  toil,  lucubrationes  viginti 
annorum — it  may  be,  that  my  brows  shall  be  shadowed  with  the 
pleasant  curls  of  the  judge's  large  wig — those  brows,  which 
should  have  been  pressed  with  the  weight  of  honourable  steel. 
Nay,  it  may  be,  that  one  may  approximate  towards  the  ages  of 
chivalry,  and  be  endowed  with  the  dignity  of  knighthood !  But 
what  a  knight !  How  well  suited  to  revive  our  notions  of  a  Bed- 
cross  champion — shovel  hat,  brown  scratch  wig,  court^dress 
coat,  long  black  gaiters,  a  handsome  walking-stick,  and  tlie 
^out!  What  would  "  the  best  lance  of  the  Temple,"  the  va- 
lorous Bois-Guilbert,  have  said,  could  he  have  lived  to  see  this 
transfonnation  ?  Six  centuries  have  wrought  a  woful  difference 
on  the  south  of  Fleet-street 

Still,  however,  there  are  delights  left  to  console  us,  though 
^'  the  age  of  chivalry  is  departed  for  ever."  Though  the  combat 
of  shaft  and  of  sword  is  over,  a  wordy  war  is  still  left  us.  The 
Templars  may  still  engage  in  the  '^  keen  encounter  of  tlieir  wits;" 
and,  if  they  cannot  now  sack  towns,  they  may  yet  sack  the  cash 
of  their  clients.  Many  an  unfortunate  mortal  becomes  *'  the 
captive  of  their  bow  and  spear;"  and  though  they  may  not  in- 
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deed  now,  as  formerly,  seize  their  prisoner  with  strong  hand, 
and  confine  him  in  their  own  dungeon,  they  may  yet  conquer 
him  with  a  slip  of  parchment.  In  tne  lapse  of  time,  their  tactics 
have  become  more  intricate,  and  their  warfare  has  assumed  a 
more  scientific  and  re^ar  aspect  If  the  red-cross  warriors 
have  extolled  their  profession,  the  black-robed  gentlemen  have 
bestowed  equal  commendation  on  theirs.  **  Pleadms,''  says  Lord 
Coke,  ''  is  so  called  from  placere,  because  good  pleading  is  the 
most  pleasing  of  all.  things."  And  truly  were  is  no  mean  de- 
light m  it.  But  when  one  thinks  of  the  siege  of  Antioch,  or 
Edessa,  how  villainously  cheap  does  one  hold  the  triumph  of  a 
special  demurrer !  In  Ireland,  indeed,  the^r  say  a  triumph  of 
that  kind  is  not  without  perils  to  enhance  it^  as  the  defeated 

E leader  usually  insists  on  arguing  the  demurrer  with  a  pair  of 
air-trigger  pistols  ;  thus  referring  the  point  in  question  to  the 
high  tribunal  of  honour.  I  doubt  whether  the  Templars  them- 
selves, even  in  the  time  of  Hugh  Pa^nus,  ever  displayed  more 
valiantly  pugnacious  qualities.  But  m  England,  alas,  you  may 
demur  with  perfect  safety. 

Erasmus  has  written  a  Motia  Encomium :  why  should  I  not 
write  in  praise  of  pleading,  which  I  affirm  to  be  the  noblest 
science  in  the  uuiverse,  comprising  the  esseQtial  qualities — the 
Jlos  et  medulla,  of  all  otlier  knowledge  ?  It  requires  the  head  of 
the  logician^  tlie  memory  of  the  historian,  the  quick  apprehen- 
sion of  the  wit,  the  searching  intellect  of  the  mathematician,  and 
the  subtle  imagination  of  the  poet,  to  arrange,  remember,  seize, 
explore,  and  shape  the  thousand  intricate  points,  which  are  the 
pleader's  study.  Sad  and  slow  is  his  toil,  out  not  mean  his  re- 
ward.  "Oh!  how  comely  it  is,  and  how  reviving,"  to  discover  a 
flaw  in  one's  adversary's  pleadings,  and  to  add  those  delicious 
words  to  the  end  of  one's  aemurrer,  "  and  also  for  that  the  said 
pleas  are  altogether  informal,  insufficient,  inefficient,  incom- 
plete, repugnant,  ridiculous,  and  nonsensical."  A  great  part 
of  the  pleasure  of  pleading  consists  in  the  danger  of  it — ^the  cir- 
cumstance^  which  gives  such  charms  to  war.  It  is  true,  that  the 
merchant  runs  great  risks,  and  enjoys  the  pleasure  of  excitement 
very  fairly  on  a  windy  night,  when  all  his  argosies  are  in  jeopardy ; 
but  at  the  worst  he  can  only  lose  his  vile  counters;  while  the  re- 

{lutation  of  a  pleader  is  staked  on  the  goodness  of  his  writings, 
t  is  better  than  gambling,  because  the  stakes  are  more  hazardous 
than  with  ordinary  adventurers  :  the  pleader  places  his  reputa- 
tion against  a  seven-and-sixpenny  fee  every  day.  But  the  chief 
pleasure  of  all  is  the  perpetual  exercise,  in  which  all  the  faculties 
of  his  mind  are  kept ;  he  cannot  allow  his  memory  to  grow  dor- 
mant, nor  his  judgment,  like  Scriblerus's  shield,  to  acquire  a 
venerable  rust.    He  must  have  all  his  eyes  about  him ;  and  if. 
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like  Briareus^  he  had  an  hundred  hands,  they  would  not  be  too 
many  to  hunt  a  point  through  the  Reports.  If  ^iet,  as  Lord 
Byron  insists,  be  a  hell,  then  is  he  in  heaven.  Therefore  I  hold 
with  my  Lord  Coke,  that  beni  placUare  ante  omnia  placet,  now 
that  the  red-cross  is  sunk  in  night. 

It  is  pleasant,  too,  to  live  in  diambers ;  there  is  an  independ- 
ence about  it,  which  pleases  one.  Surely  Smollett  must  just 
have  taken  a  set  before  he  wrote  his  celebrated  Ode  to  that 
Power.  When  that  large,  thick,  black  outer  door  is  shut,  onq 
feels  as  if  one  could  hold  a  siege  against  the  whole  world.  The 
oak  is  strong,  and  the  bolts  are  heavy,  and  the  hinges  are  stout. 
But  their  cmef  virtue  is  not  in  excluding  thieves,  who  seldom 
venture  amongst  the  lawyers,  for  whom  they  seem  to  have  a 
natural  sort  of  antipathy  :  it  consists  in  their  forming  an  insu- 
perable barrier  against  those,  who  would  rob  us  of  our  time  or 
our  patience.  If  this  ponderous  door  be  closed,  the  chambers 
are  presumed  to  be  empty,  and  thus  the  lie,  which  is  usually 
put  in  the  mouth  of  servants,  is  transferred  to  the  back  of  the 
door,  which,  it  is  presumed,  cannot  incur  thereby  any  moral 
guilt.  He  must,  indeed,  be  a  Sampson  of  a  visitor,  who  would 
offer  to  penetrate  in  spite  of  this  refusal.  There  are  some  per- 
sons, however,  so  insufferably  patient  and  obstinate,  that  they 
will  wait  at  your  door  for  your  return ;  and  they  are  more  apt  to 
do  this,  in  proportion  as  their  mission  is  disagreeable.  I  have 
frequently  remarked,  that  these  persons  are  generally  in  the 
habit  of  calling  a  little  after  Christmas,  and  sometimes  towards 
the  middle  of  the  year.  In  this  case,  I  have  found  it  useful  to 
affix  a  small  piece  of  paper  to  the  back  of  your  door,  stating 
that  you  will  return  in  two  hours :  this  notice,  as  it  bears  no 
date,  in  the  mind  of  him  who  is  reading  it,  always  denotes  two 
hours  from  that  time — a  vigil  rather  too  long  even  for  him.  By 
this  means  one's  meditations  are  not  disturbed,  and  one  gets 
rid  of  any  displeasing  requests,  which  at  that  season  of  the  year 
mi^ht  possibly  be  made  to  one. 

Shakspeare  has  immortalized  the  Temple.    He  has  made  the 

?irdens  the  scene  of  the  fatal  quarrel  between  the  houses  of 
ork  and  Lancaster,  and  one  can  never  take  a  walk  in  them 
without  fancying  one  sees  Richard  Plantagenet  and  '^  good 
William  de  la  Pole,*'  with  "  Vernon  and  another  lawyer,  en- 
gaged in  angry  dispute.  It  seems,  the  altercation  had  begun  in 
the  Temple*hall,  for  Suffolk  says, 

Within  the  Temple-hall  we  were  too  loud, 
The  garden  here  is  more  convenient. 

In  fact,  the  hall  at  that  period  must  have  been  a  veiy  common 
resort,  or  trysting-place.    Thus  Prince  Henry  says  to  ralstaff. 
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"Jack, 
Meet  me  to-morrow  in  the  Temple-hall 
At  two  o'clock  i'the  afternoon  ; 
There  shalt  thou  know  thy  charge." — Henry  IV, 

and  I  believe  it  is  even  yet  usual,  in  the  condition  of  bonds,  to 
make  them  payable  in  the  dining-hall  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

Shakspeafe  also  makes  Warwick  say. 

This  brawl  to-day, 
Grown  to  this  faction  in  the  Temple- garden, 
Shall  send  between  the  red  rose  and  the  white 
A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night. 

The  garden  must  not  pass  without  a  word  or  two  in  its 
praise..  I  prefer  it  to  Gray's-Inn  garcjen,  because  it  is  not  so 
confined ;  and  to  Lincoln's-Inn,  because  it  has  more  variety. 
You  have  nothing  but  a  straight  walk  in  Lincoln's-Inn,  in  the 
Temple  there  are  many  graceful  bends ;  and  besides,  the  grass  is 
more  delicately  mowed  and  rolled  in  the  Temple.  Gray's-Inn 
garden,  to  be  sure',  may  boast  the  honours  of  an  avenue  of  trees 
planted  by  Lord  Bacon,  and  the  ground  also  is  agreeably  diver- 
sified by  hill  and  dale  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  prefer  the  garden  of 
the  red  and  white  roses. 

Many  great  men  have  made  the  Temple  the  place  of  their 
habitation.  The  first  I  shall  mention  is  Richard  Plantagenet, 
the  head  of  the  York  faction  ;  for  which  fact  I  have  the  same 
excellent  authority,  which  has  just  been  quoted — Shakspeare. 
Mortimer  says  to  one  of  his  jailors, 

—  Tell  me,  keeper,  will  my  nephew  come  ? 
Keep,  Richard  Plantagenet,  my  lord,  will  come. 
We  sent  unto  the  Temple  to  his  chamber, 
And  answer  was  returned  that  he  will  come. 

It  is  reasonable^  therefore,  to  presume  that  the  great  Plantage- 
net was  at  this  time  studying  tne  noble  science  of  special  plead- 
ing—a strong  proof  of  the  great  estimation,  in  which  it  has 
always  been  held. 

Chaucer  has  generally  been  reputed  a  Templar.  He  was  cjer- 
tainly  a  Londoner ;  for,  in  his  Testament  of  Love,  he  calls  himself 
Lonaenois,  and  the  Magazines  of  the  day  very  probably  called 
him  a  cockney  poet.  Mr.  Buckley  says,  he  saw  a  record  in  the 
Inner  Temple,  **  in  which  Geoffrey  Chaucer  was  fined  two 
shillings  for  beating  a  Franciscan  friar  in  Fleet-street ;"  but  I 
doubt  whether  St,  Francis  had  any  disciples  in  England  at  that 
time.  Leland  says,  that  after  his  travels  in  France,  Collegia 
leguleiorumfrequentavit,  that  is  to  say,  he  kept  good  company. 
The  poet,  too,  must  in  all  probability  nave  been  well  acquamted 
with  the  excellence  of  the  feasting  m  the  Inner  Temple,  by  the 
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account  which  he  gives  of  the  manciple  or  purveyor  of  that 

society. 

A  manciple  there  was  of  the  Temple» 
Of  which  all  catours  mighte  taken  ensample 
For  to  been  wise  in  buying  of  witaile*  ; 
For  whether  he  payd  or  tooke  by  taile, 
Algate  he  wayted  so-  in  his  achate, 
That  he  was  aye  before  in  good  estate. 
Now  is  not  that  of  God  a  full  faire  grace, 
That  such  a  leude  man's  will  shall  pace 
The  wisdom  of  an  heap  of  learned  men  ? 
Of  masters  had  he  more  than  thrice  ten, 
That  were  of  law  expert  and  curious, 
Of  which  there  was  a  dozen  in  that  house. 

A  Nuncio  from  the  Pope^  Innocent,  in  1245  resided  in  the 
Temple,  where  he  commanded  six  thousand  marks  to  be  brought 
to  him,  a  measure  which  King  Henry  very  wisely  prohibited. 
That  excellent  monarch.  King  John,  is  also  said  to  have  honoured 
the  Temple  with  a  visit. 

Amount  the  many  learned  lawyers,  whose  names  grace  the 
annals  of  this  society,  no  one  should  be  mentioned  more  kindly 
and  respectfully  than  the  Lord-keeper  Guildford.  Of  the  cha- 
racters of  our  other  elder  lawyers,  but  little  more  is  known  than 
what  may  be  gleaned  from  their  works,  or  has  descended  to  us 
in  the  general  history  of  their  times ;  but  of  North,  the  very 

Eortraiture  and  spirit  have  been  transmitted  to  ns.  We  see  him 
olding  his  grandfather's  customary  courts,  and  entrapping  the 
simple  rustics  into  the  payment  of  their  fines.  We  see  him — we 
see  him  sitting  in  his  "  moiety  of  a  petit  chamber,"  and  after 
taking  his  fulness  of  the  reports  on  a  morning,  we  follow  him  to 
the  cloisters,  where,  in  learned  perambulation,  he  exercises  both 
bodv  and  mind.  We  see  him  diffidently  slinking  into  commons 
in  the  hall.  We  see  him  in  old  Serjeant  Earless  carriage,  hungry 
and  patient,  riding  the  circuit.  We  see  him  rising  successfully 
through  every  rank  of  his  profession,  till  he  grasped  sorrow,  and 
anxiety,  and  the  seals — a  combination  which  broke  his  heart. 
His  life  is,  indeed,  a  matchless  piece  of  biography. 

But  we  may  reckon  up  some  illustrious  Templars  in  later  days, 
amongst  whom  stands  preeminent  "  that  renowned,  irresistibie 
Sampson,"  Samuel  Johnson.  He  had  chambers  in  Inner  Tem- 
ple-lane, ill-furaished  and  uncomfortable  enough,  even  for  an 
author  by  profession.  Murphy  relates,  that  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  a 
man  distinguished  through  life  for  his  benevolence  and  other 
amiable  qualities,  used  to  say,  that  he  paid  a  morning  visit  to 


•  Witailc ! !  a  clear  proof  of  cockneyism ! 
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Johnson,  intending  froip  his  chambers  to  send  a  letter  into  the 
city,  but,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  found  this  giant  of  literature 
wimout  pen,  ink,  or  paper.  Here,  he  used  to  write  his  Idler, 
himself  no  bad  illustration  of  the  title  of  his  work  ;  for  he  would 
frequently  lie  in  bed  until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
then  saturate  himself  with  tea  for  two  or  three  hours,  from  that 
tearkettle  of  his  "  which  had  too  time  to  cool.'*  "  With  tea  he 
solaced  the  midnight  hour,  and  with  tea  welcomed  the  morn- 
ing." Hither  also  he  used  to  convey  those  mysterious  pieces  of 
dried  orange-rind,  which  so  intensely  excited  the  curiosity  and 
wonder  ot  Bos  well,  and  the  use  of  which  remains  to  this  day 
*'  a  marvel  and  a  secret — ^be  it  sq."  Here  also  he  used  to  muse 
over  his  lost  Tetty,  and  pray  for  her,  "  as  far  as  it  might  be 
lawful  for  him  ;"  and  here  his  fits  of  morbid  melancholy  used  to 
attack  him,  which  rendered  life  wretched,  and  death  terrible. 
In  these  chambers.  Murphy  communicated  to  him*  the  first  news 
of  his  pension,  and  argued  with  him  that  he  did  not  come  within 
his  own  definition  of  a  pensioner.  But  the  lexicQgrapher  shook 
his  head,  and  made  a  long  pause :  a  dinner  however,  at  the 
Mitre  the  next  day,  overcame  all  his  scruples,  and  he  was  pen- 
sioned accordingly.  The  Mitre  was  one  of  Johnson's  favourite 
resorts,  and  many  anecdotes  of  his  visits  there  have  been  re- 
corded by  the  tenacious  memory  of  his  toad-eater  Boswell. 
Here,  also,  the  enraged  author  levelled  a  folio  at  the  head  of 
Osborne  the  bookseller,  for  giving  him  the  lie ;  and  here,  without 
doubt,  he  has  been  compelled  to  pass  many  a  day  impransus. 

There  is  another  person,  whose  shade  I  sometimes  fancy  I  see 
flitting  through  the  cloisters  and  along  Pump-court  to  his  an- 
cient residence — ^poor,  innocent,  vain,  clever  Goldy !  Gold- 
smith, when' he  nrst  came  to  reside  in  the  Temple,  took  cham- 
bers on  the  library  staircase :  he  afterwards  removed  to  King's 
Bench  Walk : 

Persuasion  tips  his  tongue  whene'er  he  talks, 
And  he  has  cliambers  in  the  King's  Bench  Walks. 

And  soon  after  he  removed  to  No.  2,  Brick-court;  from  whence 
his  next  removal  was  to  a  colder  lodging — the  Temple  burial- 
ground.  I  almost  fancied  the  other  day,  as  I  was  passing 
through  Brick-court,  that  I  saw  Oliver  ^zing  out  of  the  win- 
dow of  the  first-floor  chamber;  but  alas!  it  was  some  retainer  of 
the  law,  who  had  probably  never  heard  his  name.  He  was  ugly 
enough,  however,  to  be  mistaken  for  the  doctor.  In  these  cham- 
bers, probably,  he  meditated  that  dire  revenge  against  the  editor 
of  the  Ledger  ;  and  here  perhaps  he  examined  his  horsewhip,  to 
trjr  whether  it  was  tough  and  good.  Here,  he  lived  in  disap- 
pointment, and  died  of  Dr.  James's  powder.  There  is  another 
man  of  genius  also,  who  had  chambers  in  the  Temple  for  a  short 
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time — the  young  and  accomplished  Richard  West,  Gray's  Fa- 
▼onius ;  but  the  dry  dustv  study  of  the  law  suited  not  with  a 
spirit  fondly  attached  to  the  elegance  of  ^classical  pursuits.  It 
could  not  be  said  of  West,  that 


-*'  the  smell 


Of  ancient  parchment  pleased  him  well." 

It  did  not  please  him,  and  he  accordingly  removed  as  far  as  he 
could  from  its  influence.  In  one'  of  ms  letters  to  Gray,  he 
says,  ''  I  lived  in  the  Temple  till  I  was  sick  of  it.  It  is  certain 
at  least  that  I  can  study  the  law  here  (Bond-street),  as  well  as  I 
could  there.  My  bein^  in  chambers  did  not  signify  to  me  a 
pinch  of  snuff.**    Very  improper  all  this. 

If,  indeed,  there ^, be  any  pleasure  in  high  associations,. in 
dwelling  where  the  great  have  dwelt,  and  thus  tracing  back  the 
steps  0?  time  to  honourable  antiquity — if  there  be  any  virtue  in 
the  memory  of  brave  deeds,  or  any  mfluence  in  the  recollection' 
of  departed  wisdom,  then  is  the  edifice,  which  contained  the 
bravest  and  most  learned  of  our  ancestors,  a  pleasant  dwelling- 
place  ;  and  when  I  leave  it — hopeless  to  find  another  spot  con- 
secrated by  so  much  valour  and  so  much  wisdom — it  should  be 
for  some  angulus  terrtR,  some  wood-girt  comer,  which  the  foot  of 
soldier  or  of  lawyer  has  never  yet  been  known  to  press. 


READING    AND    WEITINO. 

Accure'd  the  man,  whom  fate  ordains,  in  spite. 
And  cruel  parents  teach,  to  read  and  write. 

CuuRC hill's  Author, 

Solomon,  whom,  like  Burns,  I  resemble  in  every  thing — his 
wisdom  excepted,  has  hinted  that  in  much  reading  is  much 
weariness :  if  so,  this  would  seem,  judging  from  the  activity  of 
the  press,  the  most  wearisome  i^e,  that  ever  existed  since  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  Churchill  then,  as  quoted  above,  apr 
pears  to  be  right  only  half  way ;  and  that,  as  it  respects  our 
being  taught  to  read — unless  he  was  so  simple  as  to  believe  ijt 
necessary  that  an  author  should  read,  as  well  as  write.  How  it 
might  have  been  in  his  time,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  "  mais 
nous  avons  chang6  tout  §a."  Writing  is  clearly  free  from  any 
objection,  and  is  doubtless  the  most  lively,  agreeable,  indolent, 
pleasant  thing  imaginable.  Witness,  for  instance,  the  numbers, 
who,  according  to  the  epigram, 

**  Write  with  ease^  to  shew  their  breeding :" — 

but  it  is  true  that  the  next  line  intimates  that 
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"  Easy  writing's  d hard  reading,"* 

and  for  thia  reason  we  have^  it  must  be  confessed^   frequent 
cause  to  complain  of  our  "  cruel  parents/' 

An  old  writer,  whose  name  I  forget,  makes  this  remark  on  a 
certain  prodigious  reader — it  is  in  Latin,  but  the  substance  runs 
thus — "  If  I  had  read  as  much,  I  should  have  been  as  great  a 
fool  as  he  is :"  and  Lord  Bacon's  advice  is  "  not  many,  but 
good  books,"  which  is,  by  the  by,  a  very  ill-considered  phrase, 
for,  if  he  had  merely  said  "  good  books,"  he  might  have 
spared  himself  the  trouble  of  saying  ^"  not  many."  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  class,  that  we  have  to  deal  witn ;  we  have  free 
souls,  and  are  not  to  be  cooped  up  in  a  nut-shell  in  this  way. 
I  speak  of  modern  literature,  belles  lettres,  and  the  groaning 
shelves  of  a  fashionable  repository  of  what"  are  very  inexpress- 
ively called  light  publications.  Behold  !  here  is  a  gorgeous 
feast  for  the  niind — not  that  mind  has  any  thing  to  do  with  its 
production,  more  than  the  cook  has  with  the  production  of 
mutton  or  turnips.  Shakspeare,  who,  it  is  well  known,  had  a  way 
of  saying  things  quite  unlike  any  other  human  being,  observes 
something  about  men  dying  when  their  brains  are  out,  and  even 
expresses  surprise  that  it  was  not  so  in  the  case  of  Banquo.  A 
similar  astonishment  is  described  by  one  Niccolo  Forteguerri,  in 
his  Ricciardetto,  when  a  man,  who  had  been  decapitated,  takes 
his  head  up  in  his  hand,  and  walks  down  stairsf — ^a  circum- 
stance, which  at  any  rate  proves  that  it  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  a  man's  brains  be  under  or  over  his  shoulders,  or  any 
where  at  all.  This  dying,  or  "eflTect  defective,"  might  "  come 
by  cause,"  in  Shakspeare's  time;  but  it  is  not  so  now  with 
writers,  for  the  absence  of  this  article  does  not  prevent 
.their  presence,  and  the  active  use  of  their  goose-quill ;  they 
di^  not  for  the  want  of  it,  though  their  works  do.  I  nave  often 
thought  what  a  snug  revenue  it  would  be,  if  I  could  get  a  grant 
of  the  postage  of  all  letters,  which  people  repented  of  writing,  or 
which  there  was  no  sort  of  reason  for  tnem  ever  to  have  written ; 
but  how  my  income  would  be  improved,  if  I  could  have,  in  addi- 
tion, the  value  of  all  books,  that  is,  (to  prevent  misconstructions) 
the  value  of  the  paper,  printing,  and  advertising,  under  similar 
circumstances :  as  to  the  value  of  the  time  of  the  authors,  I  am 
not  avaricious,  and  by  no  means  insist  upon  that. 

There  is,  I  admit,  some  poetry  of  eternal  verdure,  which 
flourishes  on  heights  inaccessible.  Of  such  I  speak  not ;  but  of 
that  produced  by  those  unlucky  wights,  who,  not  attending  to 


•  The  Pic-nic. 

f  la  recisa  testa  in  mano  piglia, 

E  le  scale  discende.  Canto  xi.  SL  xvi. 
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the  great  master,  *'  E^tio'necredite*/'  have,  rashly  bestriding 
the  winged-horse,  found  themselves  suddenly  rolling  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill.  Nor  do  I  allude  to  that  hapless,  yet,  pemaps,  happy 
mortal, 

oc  ifTtpTara  Bt^fiara  ratei, 

who,  like  the  gods,  lives  in  the  upper  story :  or,  as  the  epilogue 
has  it,' sojourns 

"  high  in  Drury-lane, 

Fanned  by  soft  zephyrs,  thro'  a  broken  pane: — " 

but  I  mean  those  demireps  among  the  Muses,  who  pour  forth 
their  unbidden  lays,  sometimes  **  most  musical,'' 

**  Perfect  then  only  deem'd,  when  they  dispense 
A  happy  tuneftil  vacancy  of  sense," 

and  always  *'  most  melancholy,''  sharing  with  the  nightingale  the 
poet's  description  of  her  song,  "  miserabile  carmen.*' f  Here, 
however,  I  must  explain  what  I  understand,  or  would  signify, 
by  the  term  demirep.  Dr.  Johnson  makes  these  observations: 
"  A  man  of  letters,  for  the  most  part,  spends,  in  the  privacies  of 
study,  that  season  of  life,  in  whicn  the  manners  are  to  be  softened 
into  ease,  and  polished  into  elegance ;  and,  when  he  has  gained 
knowledge  enough  to  be  respected,  has  neglected  the  minuter 
acts,  by  which  he  might  have  pleased;" — ^but  it  is  difficult  for  us, 
at  this  time  of  the  day,  to  conceive  what  the  worthy  doctor  is 
driying  at.  We  know  of  no  such  persons.  Our  authors  are  all 
petit-maltres,  the  best  dressed,  and  the  most  polished  ornaments 
of  the  gayest  assemblies.  How  they  get  there,  leads  me  to  the 
etymology  of  a  demirep,  which  I  take  to  be,  demi,  half,  and  rep, 
an  abreviation  of  reputation;  and  this  half  I  imagine  to  consist, 
not  in  the  approbation  or  reading  of  his  work,  but  in  his  having 

Eublished,  or  rather  printed,  a  book,  and  having  consequently 
ecome  Mr.  Thingumbob,  the  author  of  Whatdyecallum.  Ovvo^d 
roWoKi  TEfiVit,  says  the  Syracusan,  a  name  ofien  cAcrwis J,  an^ 
with  many,  indeed,  is  all  in  all :  but  the  oddest  thing  is;  that 
such  persons,  or  I  should  perhaps  say,  "  men  of  letters,"  are,  at 
their  mtroduction  into  these  circles,  called  lions — one  would  really 
think  that  it  did  not  require  much  wit  to  have  hit  upon  a  more 
obvious  and  appropriate  appellation.  As  such  have  not  the 
inward  artd  spiritual  grace  of  poetry,  neither  have  they  the  out* 
ward  and  visible  garb  of  the  poet,  murphy,  in  one  of  his  farces, 
ushers  in  a  gentleman  with  a  very  thread-bare  coat,  as  '*  a  ser- 
vant of  the  Muses,"  adding,  "  you  may  know  him  by  their  livery.^ 
But  there  is  yet  one  comfort,  which,  amongst  the  blessings  of 
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printing,  has  never  yet  been  noticed.  The  Romans,  according  to 
Horace,  Martial,  and  others,  were  often  condemned  in  private, 
and  in  their  baUis  and  elsewhere,  to  hear  these  birds  of  song 
"  pour  their  throats"  in  the  recitation  of  bad  verses,  till  patience 
gave  up  the  ghost,  and  died  in  despair.  Not  so  with  us ;  our  ears 
are  our  own :  they  may  print,  but  they  can't  make  us  read,  or 
hear  read — *'  tenet  occtdttque  legendo  ***  would  be  indictable  at 
sessions. 

As  I  am  speaking  of  those,  who  swell  the  lists  of  dulness, 
I  mi^ht  mention  pamphleteers,  and  writers  of  moral  essays,  but  I 
refrain,  as  I  could  only  speak  by  report ;  for  I  never  read  either, 
especially  the  latter,  which,  I  am  told,  are  at  every  turn  con- 
stantly giving  one  some  unpleasant  ugly  slap.  The  little  com- 
pendiums  too  (or  per  stiltums,  as  I  may  call  tnem)  of  experimen- 
tal philosophy,  chemistry,  &c.  for  ladies,  are  not  in  my  way, 
though  their  instruction  was  very  much  in  the  way  of  a  bas  bleu 
relation  of  mine,  who,  by  the  bursting  of  a  retort  (uncourteous) 
lost  a  finger,  and  by  an  experiment  with  fulminatinj?  powder 
blew  off  her  thumb.  Good,  tender-hearted,  trnscientinc  people, 
are  shocked  at  this,  but  they  may  spare  their  pity.  My  aunt  is 
more  proud  of  the  honours  of  that  day,  than  was  ever  hero  of  the 
scars  of  glorious  war.  Travellers  are  privileged  persons.  If 
they  encounter  perils  by  "  flood  and  field,"  dauntlessly  quitting 
Dover  for  Calais,  and  Calais  for  Paris,  and  see  what  nobody  else 
does,  or  ever  will  see,  it  is  fit'  that  they  should  publish,  and 
give  the  world  the  benefit  of  their  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
discoveries.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  them.  Why  should  they 
travel  like  their  trunks,  and  ^et  nothing  but  the  jumble  and  the 
dust?  No,  let  every  traveller  of  every  description  write  his 
jtour ;  every  one  is  qualified,  for,  a?  Shakspeare  says,  **  it  is  as 
easy  as  lying.''  Modern  dramatists  are  not  fair  game ;  they  do 
not  come  within  my  scppe,  for  they  do  not  write  to  be  readf; 
therefore  why,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they  write  at  all,  is  best 
known  to  themselves. 

Time,  breath,  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  would  fail  to  enumerate 
and  comment  on  the  infinite  progeny  of  the  teemine  press  ;  and 
I  shall  but  slightly  touch  on  &at  great  marketable  article — 
Novels.  In  this  line,  it  is  true  that  one  writer  ha*s  nearly  spoilt 
the  trade — still  *'  scribimus  docti  indoctique,^  men,  women,  and 
children  are  all  natural  geniuses  in  this  way  ;  and,  what  is  more 


«  ffor.— Holds  you  by  force,  and  reads  you  quite  to  death. 

t  Their  works  are  intended  for  acting,  and  not,  it  is  to  be  presumed,for  reading,  Me- 
lodrames,  farces,  and  modern  comedies  were,  in  the.  way  of  reading,  very  like  the  treat, 
which  Dangle  accuses  Mrs.  Dangle  of  having  had  an  opportunity  of  enjoying,  **  You 
have  all  the  advantages  of  it : — mighm*t  you,  last  winter,  have  had  the  reading  of  the 
new  paniomimt  i  fortnight  previous  to  its  performance  ?*' — The  CriHc 
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Burprisin?,  theria  is  a  sort  of  public^  that  has  **  stomach  for  it 
all ;'' — it  is  their  idol : 

" Like  Israers  fools  of  yore, 

The  calf  themselves  have  fashion'd  they  adore : 
But  let  true  reason  once  resume  her  reign, 
This  god  shaU  dwindle  to  a  calf  again." 

Some  of  these  readers  read  by  stealth,  shewing  grace,  but 
unable  to  subdue  the  passion ;  and  to  them,  as  Goldsmith  said 
of  his  Muse,  novels  are  ''their  pride  in  private,  but  their  public 
sbame.''^''  lliat  these,  however,  should  breed  by  the  mynad,  is 
not  a  prodigy  t  if  what  Lady  M .  W.  Montague  affirms  be  true, 
and  who  can  read  and  doubt,  "  that  every  young  lady,  who  has 
read  two  novels,  can  write  a  third  V  while  to  examine  the  con- 
.tents  of  the  library  of  our  Leadenhall-Minerva,  one  would  swear 
that  what  she  can  do,  she  has  done. 

Thus  much  for  the  scandal  of  the  age.  Its  defence,  or  apology, 
is  more  difficult ;  but  it  was  once  a  speculation  of  mine,  and  I 
found  that  something  could  be  advanced  to  shew  that,  however 
great  the  tcriblo-bibho-mama  of  our  day  may  be,  it  is  not»  .in  all 
probability,  without  a  parallel.  Two  blacks,  it  is  true,  do  not 
make  one  white  :  still  it  is  something  to  be  defended  by  numbers. 

The  times,  in  which  we  live,  are  always  the  most  defamed : 
"  Oh  !  that  mine  enemy  had  written  a  book!"  is  left  for  few  men 
to  say,  for  few,  in  our  days,  have  either  an  enemy  or  friend  that 
has  not  written  a  book.  We  are  not  so  much  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers as  of  authors.  Our  neighbours,  the  French,  have  been 
infected  too ;  and  Montaigne  complains  of  the  escrivaillerie  of 
his  age.  To  go  farther  back,  and  travel  into  Roman  story, 
we  find  their  noblest  satirist  .lashing  the  "  scribendi  cacoSithes"  of 
his  countrymen;  and  amongst  the  Greeks,  fieya  fiifiXiaVf  fjnya 
KUKovy  a  ^reat  book  is  a  great  evil,  was  surely  not  said  by  Calli- 
machus  without  good  experience  of  the  fact.  I  say  noUiing  of 
the  staring  proof  in  the  contents  of  the  Alexandrian,  collected 
by  the  Ptolemies,  and  other  libraries  of  former  years,  now  irre- 
trievably lost.  **  This  valuable  repository,''  says  the  Bib.  Class, 
speaking  of  the  Alexandrian,  "  was  burnt  by  the  orders  of  the 
Caliph  Omar,  in  the  seventh  century  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  during 
six  months,  the  numerous  volumes  supplied  fuel  for  the  four 
thotisatid  baths,  which  contributed  to  the  health  and  convenience 
of  the  populous  capital  of  Egypt."  Here,  then,  we  are  apt  to 
think  that  we  ought  to  stop,  and  date  the  beginning  of.  the 
annals  of  book-ridden  people.    Nothing  is  more  distant  from 

*  It  is  not  uncommon,  also,  to  find  some  writers  of  novels  intimating  in  their 
prefaces,  that  they  have  no  great  respect  for  this  species  of  composition ;  and  others, 
accused  of  the  fact,  flatly  denying  it : — both  cases  seem  to  imply  a  degree  of  judgment 
and  good  taste,  which  their  works  would  never  have  led  one  to  suspect. 
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the  truth.  Our  times  are  those  of  Solomon,  who  lived  one 
thousand  years  before  Christ,  and  Solomon's  were  those  that 
had,  at  some  period,  gone  before  him.  In  his  hour,  there  was 
nothing  new  under  the  sun ;  and  that  there  were,  and  had  been, 
innumerable  authors,  we  have  ample  testimony.  "  Of  making 
books  there  is  no  end  *,"  and  we  are  told  that  '*  Out  of  Machir 
came  down  governors,  and  out  of  Zebulum  they  that  handle  the 
pen  of  the  writer^,* —  and  these  came  to  form  an  army !  But  I 
shall  here  call  in  the  authority  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  to  my 
support,  and  quote  freely,  without  fear  of  oflence  : 

"  I  remember,'*  says  he  1',  "  a  note,  which  Paterculus  made  of 
the  incomparable  wits  of  the  Grecians  and  Romans  in  their 
flourishing  state,  that  there  might  be  this  reason  of  their  notable 
downfall,  m  their  issue,  that  came  after;  because  by  nature,  Ctuod 
mrnmo  studio  petitum  est,  ascendit  in  summum,  dij^ilisaue  in  per- 
fecto  mora  est ;  insomuch  that  men,  perceiving  that  tliey  could 
go  no  farther,  beine  come  to  the  top,  they  turned  back  again  of 
their  own  accord,  forsaking  those  studies,  that  are  most  in  re* 
Quest,  and  betaking  themselves  to  new  ende^^vours,  as  if  the 
thing,  that  they  sought,  had  been  by  prevention  surprised  by 
others. 

''  So  it  &red,  in  particular,  with  the  eloquence  of  that  s^e,  that 
when  their  successors  found  that  hardly  they  could  equal,  by  no 
means  excel,  their  predecessors,  they  began  to  neglect  the  study 
thereof,  and  both  to  write  and  speak,  for  many  hundred  years,  in 
a  rustical  manner;  till  this  latter  revolution  (temp.  Jacob.) 
brought  the  wheel  about  again,  by  inflaming  gallant  spirits  to 
give  the  onset  afresh ;  with  straining  and  striving  to  climb  unto 
Uie  top  alid  height  of  perfection,  not  in  that  gift  only,  but  in 
every  other  skill  m  any  part  of  learning. 

♦*  For  I  do  hold  it  an  erroneotis  conceit  to  think  of  every 
science,  that  as  now  they  are  professed,  so  they  have  been 
before  in  all  precedent  ages;  though  not  alike  m  all  places, 
nor  at  all  times  alike  in  one  and  Uie  same  place,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  changings  and  twinings  of  time,  with  a  more  ex- 
act and  plain,  or  with  a  more  rude  and  obscure  kind  of 
teaching. 

"  And  if  the  question  should  be  asked,  what  proof  I  have  of 
it,  Lhave  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  and  of  the  deepest  clerks,  of 
whom  we  have  any  means  to  take  any  notice,  that  as  there  is  of 
other  things,  so  there  is 'of  sciences  ortus  et  interitus,  which  is 
also  the  meaning,  if  I  should  expound  it,  of  **  nihil  novum  sub 
sole,"  and  is  as  well  to  be  applied  ad  facta,  as  ad  dicta,  "  ut  nihil 
neque  dictum,  neque  factum,  quod  non  est  dictum,  et  factum 


*  Ecclesiastes,  x  i.  12.  f  Judges,  v.  14. 

X  Ap))endi;c  tu  a  collection  of  Letters  of  Archbishop  Usher.     Let.  zj  v.  p.  lo. 
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prias  ;*'  i.  e.  to  things  done,  as  things  said — that  there  is  nothing 
said  or  dorie,  which  has  not  been^aid  and  done  before,  I  have 
further  for  my  warrant  that  famous  complaint  of  Solomon  to  his 
son,  against  the  infinite  making  of  books  in  his  time,  of  which,  in 
all  congruity,  it  must  needs  be  understood  that  a  great  part  were 
observations  and  instructions  in  all  kinds  of*  literature ;  and  of 
those  there  is  not  now  so  much  as  one  petty  pamphlet,  only  some 
parts  of  the  Bible  excepted,  remaining  to  posterity." 

What  a  prospect  for  the  present  generation — 

Of  puff  and  party  spirit  all  bereft, 
No  vestige  of  the  worthless  heap  is  left : 
Nor  poring  eye,  nor  dusty  shelf  their  lot. 
But,  like  &eir  authors,  gone,  and  quite  forgot ! 

"  As  then,"  continues  Sir  Thomas,  ''  there  was  not,  in  like 
manner,  any  footing  to  be  found  of  millions  of  authors,  that  were 
long  before  Solomon';  and  yet  we  must  give  credit  to  that,  which 
he  affirmed,  that  whatsoever  was  then,  or  had  been  before,  it  could 
never  be  truly  pronounced  of  it,  behold  this4s  new,^* — Appbn  dix. 

Let  us,  then,  hear  no  further  outcry  against  this  scribbling  age, 
since  it  is  no  more  obnoxious  to  the  opprobrium,  than  that  in 
which  Solomon  lived.  Authors  always  were,  and  while  vanity 
and  folly  last,  always  will  be  numerous.  I  say  folly,  because 
where  on  earth  the  perfection  of  wisdom  divine  and  human  re- 
sided, it  was  otherwise.  Jesus  and  Socrates  left  no  writings 
behind  them.  But  what  avails  their  number,  and'  wherefore 
should  we  complain  of  their  burthen,  or  they  of  our  neglect, 
since  posterity,  to  whom  they  appeal,  will,  as  we  have  seen,  do 
them  justice ! 

The  little  accident  at  Babel,  which  so  multiplied  tongues,  and 
scarcely  more  occupied,  annoyed,  puzzled,  and  confounded  the 
workmen  of  those  days,  than  they  do  the  literary  labourers  of 
our's,  may,  with  specious  reason,")^  appear  to  be  a  great  curse.  In 
this  opinion,  however,  we  are  ungrateful.  There  is  not  enough 
to  do  in  the  world,  for  the  world  in  common.  They,  who  are 
most  ready  to  complain  of  the  shortness  of  life,  are  most  troubled 
to  find  it  occupation.  Tadium  vita — enfiui — ^blue  devils,  possess 
innumerable  persons,  and  are  with  difficulty  exorcised.  The 
vanity  of  learning,  and  the  employment  of  reading  and  writing, 
relieve  numbers  from  their  clutches,  who  would  otherwise  be  de- 
voured by  them.  In  a  word,  to  sum  up  the  best  praises  and 
defence  of  scribbling,  the  infinity  of  books  is,  to  many,  an  inno- 
cent mitigation  of  the  horrors  of  time,  and  the  cause»  under 

■  ■■■■  ■■■■I.  Bi  , 

*  The  literary  triumphs  of  the  ancients,  especially  those  of  the  Greeks,  over  the 
modems,  are  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth  ascribed,  above  all,  to  an  exemption  from  the  neces- 
sity of  overloading  their  natural  faculties  with  learning  and  languages,  with  which  we, 
in  these  later  times,  are  obliged  to  qualify  ouiselves  for  writers,  if  we  expect  to  be  read. 
VOL.  1.    NO.  Ml.  T 
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yarious  heads,  of  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  aggregate  of 
the  "  bills  of  mortality." 

Complaints  against  the  **  numeri  irinumeri*/^  or  innumerable 
number  of  books,  are,  for  another  reason,  unjust.  There  would 
be  no  toy-shops,  were  there  no  children,  who  delight  to  play 
with  them.  Production,  says  the  political  economist,  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demand  or  consumption.  If  reform  is  reqmred 
here,  or  elsewhere,  it  is  at  hand — ^let  every  one  reform  himself, 
and  the  business  is  done,  and  done  radically,  ^or  will  I  hear 
such  readers  and  writers  called  idle.  When  Diogenes  was  seen 
rolling  an  empty  tub  about,  he  was  accused  by  his  fellow-citizens 
of  idleness.  "  Idleness !"  said  he,  '*  I  idle  ! — I  am  very  busy — I 
roll  my  tub  /" 


THE  POETRY  OF  THE  TROUBADOURS. 


ChiTalrie, 


Trouth  and  honour,  fredom  and  curtesie. Chaucer, 

There  are  certain  ages,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  on  which 
the  heart  dwells  with  strong  interest  ana  affection ;  but  there  are 
none,  which  excite  our  curiosity,  our  admiration,  and  our  love, 
more  intensely  than  the  days  of  chivalry.  At  that  period,  the 
world  was  enchanted,  and  history  was  a  romance.  The  heart  of 
man  was  bolder,  and  his  arm  firmer,  than  in  these  days  of  dull 
reality,  while  the^  spirit  of  adventurous  knighthood  was  softened 
with  heroic  gentleness,  and  gallant  love.  The  beauty  of  woman 
thea  was  a  boast  and  a  treasure,  and  the  "  mortal  mixture  of 
earth's  mould''  was  worshipped  as  a  starry  divinity.  But  "  the 
last  crowning  rose  of  all  the  wreath"  was  the  universal  spirit  of 
poetical  feeling,  which  was  awakened  in  the  heart  of  the  nations^ 
and  which,  in  its  mighty  consequences,  tended  most  powerfully 
to  refine  away  the  ignorance. and  barbarity,  which  had  been  the 
accumulation  of  centuries.  The  fountains  of  purer  and  gentler 
feelings  were  opened,  and  the  impetuosity  of  tneir  first  gushing 
carried  away  the  corruptions,  which  had  confined  them  in  their 
source.  The  effect  of  tnis  spirit,  on  the  happiness  and  mannets 
of  afler-times,  was  prodigious.  It  spread  refinement  and  civil- 
ization through  the  world,  and,  by  awakening  the  soul  to  a  sense 
of  its  own  powers,  it  gave  the  first  impulse  to  that  progress  of 
the  intellect,  which  ensures,  in  its  mighty  advances,  the  liberty 
and  the  welfare  of  man. 

But  while  such  beneficial  effects  have  resulted  from  this 
early  dawn,  and  outbreak  of  mental  power,  it  was  necessarily  ac- 
companied by  many  counterbalancing  circumstances.  The 
human  mind  had  suffered  a  great  co avulsion,  and  the  disordered 

»  ■  HI  »    -I.  ■  I  11  ■        -     ■  ■■-  i»^»»^  I  ,  .— ^— 

*  Vans. 
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elements^  in  assuming  a  nobler  and  purer  shape,  were  occa- 
sionally mingled  together  most  heterogeneously.  All  the  pas- 
sions of  the  neart  worked  freely  and  unchastised.  In  devotion, 
in  love,  in  arms,  and  in  song,  the  same  vehement  feelings  of  ex- 
cess displayed  themselves.  Even  the  moral  boundaries,  which 
later  and  wiser  times  have  prescribed  for  themselves,  were  unseen 
and  disregarded,  and  tliis  not  from  any  willing  proneness  to 
vice,  but  from  an  ignorance  of  the  obligations  and  excellence  of 
virtue.  The  laxity  of  morals — not  of  moral  feeling,  if  such  a  dis- 
tinction can  be  made — which  distinguished  that  age,  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  blameable  levity  of  feeling,  which  is  said  to 
be  inherent  in  the  female  character  in  France,  and  which  still 
continues  to  exist,  though  the  moral  sense  of  the  world  has  been 
so  materially  changed.  In  the  age  of  chivalry,  no  disgrace  was 
attached  even  to  the  public  avowal  of  female  infidelity,  and  that 
callous  depravity  of  heart,  which  is  invariably  consequent  on  the 
loss  of  the  esteem  and  respect  of  our  fellow-creatures,  then  sel- 
dom ensued.  In  the  present  article,  we  shall  attempt  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  prevailing  tone  of  sentiment,  which  distinguishes 
the  poetical  works  of  the  rrovengal  writers,  without  entering  into 
any  disquisition  respecting  their  history  or  language,  which  our 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  do.* 

The  crowning  ornament  of  the  Gay  Science  was  the  love- 
poems,  in  which  it  abounded,  and  which  display  the  most  extra- 
ordinary style  of  sentiment  and  expression.  It  would  seem  that 
the  influence  of  woman,  which,  in  the  ages  of  classical  refine- 
ment, had  been  slighted  and  disowned,  was  destined  to  be  ac- 
knowledged in  its  most  despotic  shape,  in  the  days  of  chivalrous 
enthusiasm.  The  sentiment  was  new  in  the  world,  and  it  was 
therefore  excessive  and  unbounded.  It  did  not  bear  the  shape 
of  love,  aflFection,  esteem,  or  reverence — ^but  of  passion,  worship, 
and  idolatry.  The  flood-gates  of  the  heart  were  opened.  In 
the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours,  the  passions  seem  to  have  been 
reduced  to  their  elements,  and  to  have  been  mingled  together 
again  in  strange  and  marvellous  union.  Love,  however,  reigned, 
eminent  and  supreme  over  all,  while  the  strongest  emotions  and 
passions  of  the  mind  were  compelled  into  his  despotic  service. 
Ambition  became  his .  slave — for  a  smile  was  a  guerdon,  for 
which  poets  and  princes  contended,  and  the  favour  of  a  woman 

■  !■  ■  I  '  - ■  I  ,  ■    ■».    I.  II  wH'l     III  11.  I  1,1   , 

*  A  very  interesting  and  ingenious  work  has  been  lately  published  at  Paris  on  this 
subject — *<  Choix  des  Poesies  Originales  des  Troubadours,  par  M.  Raynouard,  I817," 
ID  3  vols  ;  containing  also  a  copious  Grammar  of  the  Language,  and  some  curious 
Dissertations.  Moie  extensive  information  may  be  obtained  by  consulting  Nostrada- 
mys,  Millot,  Crescimbeni^  De  Sade,  GingueiU^  and  Sismondi,  respecting  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  extension  of  the  Gay  Science,  .and  its  language.  There  are  also  some  valu- 
able remarks  in  the  first  volumt;  of  Eichhorn's  **  Allgemeinc  Geschichte  der  CuUur 
und  Letteratur  des  neueren  Europa." 
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could  bestow  more  honour,  than  the  hand  of  a  monarch  could 
confer  ^  nay,  even  Religion  was  made  subservient  to  the  power 
of  Love,  and  the  awful  feelings  of  veneration,  which  are  excited 
by  contemplating  the  sanctity  of  Heaven,  were  lavished  freely 
on  an  earthly  idol.  The  sentiments  of  religious  fear  or  hope, 
the  strongest,  perhaps,  which  can  fill  the  human  heart,  were 
mingled  with  the  passion  of  mortal  Iovq,  and  the  terms,  which 
are  only  applicable  to  the  ms^esty  of  Heaven,  were  bestowed, 
without  hesitation,  on  a  capricious  mistress,  apparently  without 
the  slightest  expectation  of  scandalizing  the  pious,  or  insulting 
the  devout.  From  the  works  of  the  Troubadours  innumerable 
instances  miffht  be  pointed  out  of  this  perversion  of  sentiment* 
But,  while  this  extravagance  of  allusion  and  comparison  may  be 
justly  censured  as  most  improper  and  absurd,  ^et,  in  some  of  the 
compositions  of  this  kind,  where  the  expression  of  elevated  and 
devotional  feeling  is  mingled  with  the  purity  of  earthly  passion, 
their  love-poetry  acquires  a  deep  and  chastened  tenderness, 
which  the  lighter  productions  of  more  modem  days  fail  to  dis- 
play. M.  Raynouard  regards  this  as  one  of  the  distinctive  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Provencal  writers,  which  those  of  no  other 
nation,  according  to  him,  possess.  This  idea,  however,  is  not 
correct ;  for,  in  the  poetry  of  Scotland,  we  find  the  same  delicate 
mingling  of  the  tenderness  of  love,  and  of  religious  enthusi- 
asm, which  exists  in  the  poems  of  some  of  the  Troubadours 
The  songs  and  love-poems  of  Burns  contain  numerous  instances 
of  this.  "  Like  all  men  of  genius,'"  says  Dr.  Currie,  "  he  was 
of  the  temperament  of  devotion^  and  the  powers  of  memory  co- 
operated, in  this  instance,  with  the  sensibility  of  his  heart,  and 
the  fervour  of  his  imagination."t  In  the  collection  of  Mithsdale 
and  Galloway  Son^s,  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  Cromek,  there  are 
some  verses,  to  which  a  more  modem  origin  has  been  since  as- 
signed, which  are  strongly  characteristic  of  this  style  of  writing. 
The  song  is  eminently  tender  and  beautiful.  The  two  first 
lines  are  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  style  : 

I  swear  by  my  God,  my  Jeanic, 
By  that  pretty  white  hand  of  thine. 

And  in  another  song,  which  has  been  lately  published  by  the 
author,  to  whom  the  above  is  attributed,  we  have  the  same  ad- 
mixture of  ideas.    The  simplicity  of  the  image  is  complete : 

•  Some  instances  are  collected  by  Ginguen^,  Hisi.  Lit,  IXltalie,  i.  32Q. — ^Thus  one 
poet  teUs  us  he  would,  without  hesitation,  abandon  the  joys  of  the  blest,  could  he  be 
assured  of  the  love  of  his  mistress.  And  another  says,  that  if  God  would  only  render 
him  beloved  by  his  lady,  he  Utould  believe  that  Paradise  was  stripped  of  all  its  de^ 
lights.  A  third  argues  with  his  mistress,  that  there  is  no  inequality  of  rank  in  love — 
those  distinctions,  says  he,  exist  not  in  the  eye  of  the  Deity,  who  judges  but  by  the 
heart :  and  addressing  the  lady,  he  says— -<<  O  perfect  image  of  the  Divinity,  why  dost 
thou  not  imitate  thy  model?" 

f  -Currie's  Burns,  vol.  i.  p.  S13. 
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*'  In  preaching  time,  «o  meek  she  stands, 

So  saintly  and  so  bonnie  O, 
I  cannot  get  one  glimpse  of  grace, 

For  thieving  looks  at  Nannie  O." 

And  again — 

**  I  guess  what  Heaven  is  by  her  eyes, 
They  sparkle  so  divinely  O/' " 

From  the  remains  of  the  Troubadours,  M.  Raynouard  has  se* 
lected  many  passages  in  illustration  of  this  subject,  a  few  of 
which  we  have  enc^avoured  to  imitate,  preserving,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  tone  and  force  of  the  sentiment,  though  we  have 
m  vain  attempted  to  transfuse  a  portion  of  the  simple  beauty  of 
the  original.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  are,  in  general, 
merely  detached  passages  from  various  poems,  and  that  conse- 
quently they  are  the  expression  of  a  single  sentiment.  The  fol* 
lowing  stanzas  are  from  Guillaume  de  Cabestaing : 

Thy  perfect  form  of  nobleness  and  grace. 

Thy  smile  (the  language  of  thy  guileless  heart), 

The  fairness  of  thy  Heaven-illumined  face. 
The  sweetnesses  of  which  thou  mistress  art — 

All,  all  are  present  to  my  every  thought, 

Oh !  had  to  God  these  earthly  vows  been  given, 

With  all  their  purity  and  ardour  fraught, 
My  soul  had  never  then  despaired  of  Heaven. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  circumstance  so  well  calculated  to 
awaken  the  fullness  of  poetical  feeling,  as  the  death  of  those,  to 
whom  the  heart  has  been  long,  and  fondly  attached.  Not,  in- 
deed, in  the  first  flow  and  bitterness  of  irrepressible  grief,  but 
when  time  and  the  memory  of  former  happiness  have  mellowed 
anguish  into  tender  regret.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  feel- 
ings like  these  (feigned,  or  existing  in  their  "  sad  reality,''  who 
shall  say  ?)  that  Lord  Byron  must  have  written  his  lines  on 
Thyrza,  and  that  Bums  composed  that  beautiful  lament,  "My 
Mary !  dear  departed  shade  !"  The  same  sentiment  is  contained 
in  the  following  lines  : 

In  every  deed  of  kindness  and  of  love. 

In  every  word,  so  gentle,  pure,  and  wise, 
I  need  not  pray  that  God  her  life  approve, 

And  call  her  spirit  home  to  Paradise. 

And  if  I  sigh,  and  if  a  silent  tear 

Rushes  for  her,  and  trembles  in  ift^  eye, 
(Passion's  last  token,)  !tis  not  that  I  fear 

For  her  pure  soul's  divine  felicity. 
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No !  God,  amid  his  glory,  hath  enshrined 

Her  blest  perfections. — Heaven  itself  could  give 

No  joys,  if  *niid  its  bowers  I  might  not  find 
Her  spirit. — No !  I  weep  because  I  live. 

In  the  following  verses  the  influence  of  love  overpowers  the 
piety  of  the  votary,  and  passion  is  made  to  mingle  with  prayer 
tenderly,  but  not  profanely — they  are  imitated  from  Pons  de 
Capdueil. 

Yes !  thou  art  fairest,  frankest,  gayest,  best — 

Adding  to  beauty  Virtue's  sanctity ; 
And,  owning  thy  perfections,  to  be  blest, 

1  do  but  ask  the  power  of  loving  thee. 

So  ardent  and  so  tender  is  that  love. 

So  deep  thine  image  on  my  soul  is  wrought, 

That,  when  I  pour  my  humble  prayer  above, 
Thou  still  art  mingled  with  each  holy  thought. 

At  other  times  again  we  find  lighter  allusions  to  sacred  things  ; 
as  in  the  following  lines,  from  a  poem  of  Rambaud  d'Orange. 

I  should  be  grateful,  that  in  dreams 

Sweet  thoughts  will  come,  my  heart  beguiling, 

For  then  her  bright  eye  on  me  beams, 
Her  wreathed  lip  on  me  is  smiling. 

No  !  Heaven  hath  not  a  look  more  sweet ; 

And,  when  her  eyes  on  me  are  bending, 
I  would  not  turn  from  them,  to  meet 

The  glance  of  angels,  sky-descending. 

Even  amongst  the  instances,  which  have  been  selected  by  M. 
Raynouard  as  the  most  unexceptionable,  we  find  some,  which 
overstep  the  boundary  of  devotional  propriety,  and  which,  to 
modern  apprehension  at  least,  can  scarcely  be  sheltered  under 
the  milder  title,  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  them,  of  "  a  lite- 
rary aberration,  occasioned  by  chivalric  ideas  and  the  spirit  of 
the  time,  in  which  we  rejoice  to  discover  the  imprint  of  nature, 
and  the  absence  of  all  restraint."  The  following  sentence  from 
Hugues  de  Bachelerie  is  given  in  one  of  the  extracts  ;  "  I  never 
recite  my  Pater-noster  when  I  arrive  at  the  qui  es  in  calo,  with- 
out addressing  ray  soul  and  heart  to  thee." 

Many  of  the  love-poems  of  the  Provencals,  however,  are  en- 
tirely free  from  this  incongruity  of  imagery,  and  display  an  un- 
mixed purity  and  tenderness  oi  sentiment.  It  has,  indeed,  more 
than  once  been  objected  to  these  compositions,  that  there  is  a 
sameness  and  repetition  about  them,  which  render  them  insipid 
and  valueless.  The  objection  must  apply  to  all  poetry  of  sen- 
timent. The  truth  of  passion  and  feeling  is  changeless.  Until 
we  re-model  the  heart,  the  expression  of  its  true  affection  will 
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have  but  little  variety.  This  objection  has  been  well  combated 
by  a  modem  critic*  "  The  reproach  of  uniformity,*  says  he, 
**  strikes  me  as  being  a  very  singular  one;  it  is  as  if  we  should 
condemn  the  sprins,  or  a  garden  for  the  multitude  of  its  flowers  f 
and  he  then  remarks,  that  we  are  more  sensible  of  this  defect, 
if  it  be  one,  from  the  circumstance  of  our  being  acquainted  with 
these  poems  in  the  shape  in  which  they  e'^ist  in  the  libraries  of 
the  learned,  gathered  together  in  ponderous  masses,  and  fatigu- 
inor  us  even  with  their  beauties. 

The  poetry  of  sentiment,  without  incident  to  enliven  or  variety 
to  surprise,  can  seldom  keep  the  attention  from  flagging.  It  is 
to  be  enjoyed  when  the  mind  is  in  a  fit  mood,  and  then  only  *'  by 
stealth  and  morsels.  It  is  a  hard  task  to  digest  three  hours 
reading  of  Petrarch's  Sonnets,  and  yet  there  are  times  when  we 
would  not  give  one  of  them  for  a  whole  epic.  It  is  in  these 
moods  that  the  love-pieces  of  the  Troubadours  should  be  read. 
The  scholar,  the  antiquary,  or  the  historian,t  who  sits  down 
to  their  perusal  as  a  portion  of  his  daily  task,  will  probably 
despise  wnat  his  heart  fails  to  comprehend,  and  he  will  pass  his 
malediction  against  these  poets,  because  he  has  misused  them. 
They  cannot,  however,  deny  that  in  many  of  these  poems  we 
find  the  tenderness  and  the  purity  of  love  mimitably  described. 
The  following  very  imperfect  version  of  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful poems,  which  even  in  the  meridian  of  La  Gaie  Science,  was 
ever 

"  Sung  by  a  fair  queen  in  a  summer  bower 
With  ravishing  division  to  her  lute," 

may,  perhaps,  ^ve  some  slight  and  remote  idea  of  the  tender- 
ness and  plaintive  simplicity,  which  breathes  through  the  origi- 
nal. It  is  the  complaint  of  the  Countess  de  Die,  who  loved 
and  was  beloved  by  Rambaud  Prince  of  Orange,  a  celebrated 
Troubadour  and  a  brave  knight,  but  who  had  forfeited  the 
praises  of  true  chivalry  by  his  inconstancy  and  libertinism  .| 


•  Fr.  Schlegel's  History  of  Liteiature,  vol.  i.  p.  308,  of  the  Translation. 

t  See  Dunlop's  History  of  Fiction,  ii.  184.  '*Tbe  Provencal  Poets,  or  Trouba- 
dours, have  been  acknowledged  as  the  masters  of  the  early  Italian  poets,  and  have 
been  raised  to,  perhaps,  unmerited  celebrity  by  the  imposing  panegyrics  of  Dante 
and  Petrarch.  Their  compositions  conuin  violent  satires  against  the  clergy,  absurd 
didactic  poems,  moral  songs  versified  from  the  works  of  Boetbius,  and  insipid  pasto- 
rals." The  poets,  to  whom  Dante  and  Petrarch  confessed  their  obligations,  will  not 
tufier  from  censures  like  these— so  roundly  bestowed. 

Another  modem  writer  has  also  fuLmined  his  anathema  against  them.  *'  These 
were  the  celebrated  Troubadours,  whose  fame  depends  far  less  on  their  poaitive  excel- 
lence, than  on  the  darkness  of  the  preceding  ages,  on  the  temporary  sensation  they  ex- 
cited, and  on  their  permanent  influence  on  tbe  state  of  European  poetry."— Hisi/am,  ill. 
^41. — ^That  permanent  influence  should  surely  argue  no  slight  merit. 

X  Millot,t.  i.  p.  170, 
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•     Alas !  alas !  my  song  is  sad  $ 

How  should  it  not  be  so. 
When  he  who  used  to  make  me  glad 

Now  ka,ve8  me  in  my  woe  ? 
With  him>  my  love,  my  graciousn,es3, 

My  beauty  all  are  vain, 
I  feel  as  tho  some  guiltiness 

Had  marked  me  with  its  stain. 

One  sweet  thought  still  has  power  o'er  uie 

In  this,  my  heart's  great  need, 
'Tis  that  I  ne'er  was  false  to  thee» 

Dear  friend !  in  word  or  deed. 
I  own  that  nobler  virtues  fill 

Thy  heart;  love  only  mine: 
Yet  why  are  all  thy  looks  so  chill 

Till  tney  on  others  shine  ? 

O  long-Iov'd  friend !  I  marvel  much 

Thy  heart  is  so  severe,  ^ 

That  it  will  yield  not  to  the  touch 

Of  loYe,  and  sorrow's  tear. 
No !  tio !  it  cannot  be  that  thou 

Shonldst  seek  another  love, 
Oh !  think  upon  our  early  tow. 

And  thou  wik  faithflil  prove. 

Thy  virtue's  pride,  thy  lofty  fame, 

Assure  me  thou  art  true, 
Tho'  fairer  ones  than  I  may  claim 

Thy  hand,  and  deign  to  sue. 
But  think,  beloved  one !  that  to  .bless 

With  perfect  blessing,  thou 
Must  seek  for  trusting  tenderness, — 

Remember  then  our  vow  I 

This  little  poem  has  excited  M.Raynouard'B  warmest  admira* 
tion,  who  declares  that  the  truest  and  most  exquisite  sentiment 
dictated  it.  It  is  impossible,  however,  as  he  justly  observes,  to 
preserve  the  grace  -and  delicacy  of  it  in  a  translation  ;  it  is  like 
those  tender  flowers,  which  breathe  their  perfume  only  when 
they  are  ungathered,  but  which  fade  and  become  odourless  the 
moment  they  are  separated  from  their  parent  stem.  He  has  in* 
stituted  a  bold  comparison  between  this  elegy  and  the  celebrated 
loye-odeof  Sappho~a  comparison,  which,  he  says,  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  give  us  a  correct  idea  of  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of 
classical  and  chivalric  liteFatvre  in  compositions  of  this  kind. 
The  poem  of  Sappho,  which  pourtrays  the  passion  of  love  so 
completely,  that,  according  to  one  of  our  critics,  "  it  has  been 
seldom  so  well  described  in  the  course  of  two  thousand  years," 
in  the  opinion  of  M.  Raynouard,  paints  a  sensibility  entirely 
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material,  before  the  progfess  of  civilization  had  rendered  woman 
the  ornament  of  society  ;  while  the  veree  of  the  poetess  of  chi- 
valry breathes  a  sensibility  altogether  intellectual.  Tender  as 
impassioned^  she  loves  for  pure  love's  sake  alone. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  Provencal  poetry 
are  those  where  we  tind  the  fierceness  of  the  warrior  and  the 
tenderness  of  (he  lover  combined  in  strange  union.  The  boldest 
and  most  heroic  hearts  sunk  into  gentleness  and  submission 
before  the  eye  of  beauty,  and  the  knight  that  mocked  at  bolts 
of  steel,  became  a  willing  captive  to  silken  fetters.  The  inborn 
-affections  of  the  heart  are  seldom  extinguished  ;  and,  from  the 
field  of  slaughter  and  desolation,  it  turns  gladly  to  the  eye  of 
compassion,  and  the  voice  of  womanly  pity.  It  is  a  strange 
truth,  that  an  acquaintance  with  death  and  blood  often  leaves 
all  the  milder  affections  of  the  heart  untainted.  Have  we  then 
two  souls,  as  it  was  supposed  of  old,  that  we  can  return  from  the 
fierce  delight  of  battle  to  enjoy  the  caresses  of  our  children,  and 
the  congratulations  of  our  friends  ?  But,  in  the  age  of  chivaliy^ 
the  names  of  warrior  and  lover  were  almost  synonymous,  for 
arms  and  love  were  the  employment  of  every  gentle  heart ;  and 
to  crown  these  accomplishments,  the  knight  sung  his  own  battles, 
and  the  praises  of  his  mistress^  to  the  sound  of  his  own  harp. 
There  is  an  union  of  all  these  feciines  in  the  stanzas  which  follow, 
and  which  are  from  Rambaud  de  \^queiras. 

CompassM  with  warriors,  bound  in  brilliant  arms, 
Leaguering  strong  towns,  exulting  in  the.  fight,    . 

Mounting  the  imminent  breach  'mid  proud  alarms, 
Shaking  the  old  towers  fi'om  their  dizzy  height — 

Such  be  Uie  rugged  tasks,  which  claim  me  now, 
Calling  my  thoughts  from  thee,  and  sweet  Love's  tow. 

Girt  in  my  noble  arms,  my  sole  pursuit 

Hath  beeti  the  combat  and  the  battle-strife, 
And  my  reward — oh,  vain  and  worthless  fruit! — 

Hath  been  the  dross  of  gold— Alas !  my  life 
Is  but  a  desert,  sever'd  from  thy  side, 

And  even  my  song  hath  lost  its  wonted  pride. 

It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  in  an  age  when  war  was  a  master- 
passion,  its  pleasures  should  not  have  been  celebrated  by  poets 
who  tb^nselves  bore  arms.  Accordingly,  we  find  many  high- 
wrought  descriptions  of  the  terrors  and  delights  of  warfare  in  the 
songs  of  the  Tiroubadours.  The  Crusades  too,  the  origin  of 
which  was  pretty  nearly  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  Gay 
Science,  were  well  cak^ated  to  awaken  all  the  fiery  enthusiasm 
of  a  poet's  breast.  In  some  instances,  indeed,  the  double  ex- 
citement of  religious  fanaticism  and  love  proved  too  strong  for 
the  sanity  of  the  poet's  brain.    Pierre  Vidal,  a  renowned  Trou- 
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badour,  who  loyed  a  noble  lady  not  wisely  but  too  well,  being 
banished  from  her  presence,  resolved  to  subdue  his  grief  by 
valorous  achievements  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  joined  the  crusades 
in  which  Frederic  the  First  perished.  Here,  however,  the  few 
wits,  which  his  mistress's  cruelty  had  left  him,  entirely  disap- 
peared beneath  the  fervid  skies  of  Syria.  His  head,  like  the 
Knight  of  La  Mancha's,  was  filled  with  chivalric  fantasies.  He 
believed  that  he  had  married  a  niece  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East, 
and  the  title  had  descended  to  him  in  her  ri^ht ;  and  even  after 
his  return  to  Europe  his  extravs^nce  led  him  into  considerable 
,  dangers.  The  examples,  which  M.  Raynouard  has  selected  of  the 
warlike  poetry  of  the  Provencals,  are  full  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
spirit  of  war  and  chivalry.  We  have  attempted  an  imitation  of 
some  lines,  in  a  poem  of  Bertrand  de  Bom,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
Tyrtsean  powers  of  the  Troubadours. 

Not  rich  viands,  nor  the  cup 

With  the  red-wine  sparkling  up — 

Not  the  sweeter  joys  of  sleep 

To  eyes  that  painful  vigils  keep —  " 

Match  the  soul-born  fierce  delight, 

When,  amid  the  mingled  fight, 

We  listen  to  the  swelling  cry 

"  To  the  rescue !  Victory !" 

While  a  thousand  hoai^  throats  shout 

"  Courage !  Courage !"  'mid  the  rout. 

Oh  !  'tis  joy  to  hear  the  neighing 

Of  loosen'd  steeds,  'mid  slain  and  slaying—- 

To  see  the  shattered  standards  wave, 

O'er  the  cold  and  bloody  grave 

Of  chief  and  soldier,  side  by  side, 

Fallen  in  the  battle's  pride! 

The  Sirventes,  or  satires  of  the  Troubadours,  were  composi- 
tions directed  against  the  vices  or  follies  of  the  age,  or  the  cha- 
racters of  those,  who  had  rendered  themselves  hateful  to  the 
poet.  Many  of  them »  indeed,  contain  the  most  personal  attacks, 
whilst  others  are  directed  against  the  crimes  and  impositions  of 
various  classes  of  men.  .The  germ  of  the  Reformation  may  be 
traced  in  the  violent  satires,  which,  even  at  this  early  period, 
were  directed  against  the  depravity,  the  cupidity,  and  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  monks,  and  which  deprive  the  early  Italian  writers  of 
the  honour  of  having  been  the  fiirst  and  the  most  severe  opponents 
of  the  abuses  of  the  infallible  faith.  The  capital  of  the  Christian 
world  veas  mentioned  by  them  in  terms  of  the  most  virulent 
abuse  and  contempt  "  May  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  once 
incarnated,  hear  my  prayer,  and  breaK  thy  beak,  O  Rome !"  is 
the  devout  supplication  of  Guillaume  Figuiera — "  for  thou  hast 
burst  from  those  boundaries,  which  God  has  given  thee,  thou 
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bast  absolved  crimes  for  eold,  aad  hast  charged  thyself  with  a 
burden  too  weighty  for  tnee  to  bear.  May  ue  Deity  destroy 
thee»  Rome !  thou  faithless  and  immoral  city !"  Sometimes, 
also,  their  bold  and  free  satires  were  aimed  against  the  general 
corruption  and  tyranny  of  the  age.  Thus,  Folquet  de  Lunel  says, 
"  The  Emperor  tyrannizes  over  the  kings,  the  kings  tyrannize 
over  their  counts,  the  counts  over  the  barons,  and  the  barons 
over  their  vassals,  and  their  peasantry.  •  •  ♦  Th^  physicians 
kill  instead  of  curing,  and  merchants  and  mechanics  are  all  of 
them  liars  and  thieves."  This  is  certainly  an  amiable  description 
of  the  times,  in  which  the  poet  lived  \  but  we  must  make  all  due 
allowances  for  the  spleen  and  licence  of  his  profession.  One  of 
these  sirvetites  is  directed  against  our  Henry  11.  In  another,  the 
poet  ridicules  the  rouge  and  the  cosmetics,  which  the  ladies  of  that 
day  were  in  the  habit  of  using.  The  latter  was  the  production 
of  a  monk,  who,  in  his  unhallowed  satires,  spared  neither  his 
fellow-monks,  nor  fair  ladies,  nor  noble  poets. 

We  shall  say  a  few  words  of  the  various  forms  of  composition 
which  distinguish  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours.  Without  ex- 
amining the  hypothesis  of  Ginguene,  who  attributes  the  Proven- 
cal poetry  to  an  Arabian  origin,  we  may  remark,  that  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  derived  from  classical  models.  It  is  equally  pro- 
bable, however,  that  they  were  as  much  indebted  to  the  authors  of 
anti(]^uity,  as  to  the  eastern  poets,  for  the  form  of  their  tensom  or 
poetical  disputations,  whicn  M.  Ginguene  seems  to  consider  as 
exclusively  of  oriental  origin,  although  the  eclogues  of  Theocri- 
tus and  Virgil  contain  many  instances  of  these  poetical  conten- 
tions. The  idea,  however,  of  two  poets  contending  for  the 
mastery  of  verse,  is  too  simple  and  too  natural  to  require  this 
traditional  explanation.  But  the  peculiar  feature,  which  distin- 
guishes the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  from  that  of  the  classical 
ages,  without  mentioning  the  vast  diversity  of  sentiment,  is  the 
abundant  employment  of  rhyme,  and  the  great  variety  of  stanza 
in  which  they  indulged.  The  careful  attention  to  harmony  also 
with  which  their  poems  were  constructed,  is  another  peculiar 
characteristic,  though  at  this  day  our  means  are  very  inadequate 
to  Judge  of  this  excellence,  since  all  their  verses  were  generally 
wntten  for  music,  and  sung  by  the  Troubadour,  or  his  Jongleur, 
to  the  harp.  It  was  by  this  delightful  union  of  poetical  sentiment 
and  musical  expression,  that  the  full  effect  was  given  to  these 
simple  and  natural  effusions  of  a  nation's  early  genius,  of  which 
after-ages  must  for  ever  remain  ignorant,  and  which  we  can  only 
imagine  from  the  dead  and  spiritless  relics,  which  the  curiosity  of 
later  times  has  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  learned,  wnen 
the  voice  of  the  poet,  which  gave  a  soul  to  their  beauty,  is 
silent,  and  the  strings  of  his  harp,  which  enhanced  their  harmo- 
'ny,  are  mouldering  in  dust.     To  appreciate  the  full  merit  of 
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these  compositions,  it  is  necessary  to  conjure  up  a  vision,  and 
listen  to  the  strains  of  a  young  and  noble  poet,  surrounded  by 
the  high  atmosphere  of  chivalry — the  presence  of  Beauty  and 
Valour.  Such  were  the  boasted  delights  of  Owen  Glendow^r  in 
his  youth. 

For  I  was  train'd  up  in  the  English  court, 
Where,  being  but  young,  I  framed  to  the  Harp 
Many  an  English  ditty,  lovely  well, 
And  gave  the  tongue  a  helpful  ornament. 

That  the  early  Troubadours  united  in  themselves  the  cha- 
racter of  poet,  composer,  and  musician,  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  We  have  even  an  account  of  the  abilities  of  several  of 
these  poets  in  MSS.  yet  extant :  thus.  Pons  de  Capdueil  was 
"  skilful  in  composition,  in  playing  the  harp^  and  in  singing  ;" 
and  Pierre  Vidat  "  sung  the  best  of  all  men,  and  was  the  first  of 
the  Troubadours  in  producing  beautiful  airs."  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, the  poems  were  only  recited  or  declaimed,  and  sometimes 
they  were  sung  to  nu)re  ancient  airs. 

Of  the  Tensons^  or  disputes  of  rival  poets,  we  have  already 
said  a  few  words,  in  addition  to  which  we  may  remark,  that  the 
contending  parties  in  these,  as  in  graver  arguments,  generally 
remained  of  the  same  opinion,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  contest,  as 
at  the  commencement  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  particular  arbi- 
trator was  appointed,  and  sometimes  the  disputes  were  referred 
to  the  decision  of  the  Courts  of  Love»  of  which  we  shall  presently 
give  a  slight  account.  The  descort,  a  word  which  signifies  dis- 
cordance, was  an  irregular  kind  of  stanza,  which  had  neither 
a  stated  return  of  rhyme,  nor  an  equality  in  the  measure  of  the 
lines.  Occasionally  also  in  this  composition,  various  idioms 
were  employed,  of  which  a  curious  specimen  yet  remains.  It  is 
a  descort  of  Rambaud  de  Vaqueiras,  in  six  stanzas.  According 
to  Crescimbeni,  the  first  is  in  the  Romance  dialect,  the  second 
in  Tuscan,  the  diirdin  French,  the  fourth  in  Gascon,  the  fifth  in 
Spanish,  and  the  sixth  in  a  melange  of  all  those  idioms.  It  is 
the  complaint  of  a  lover  over  his  desertion  by  his  mistress. 
"  Her  heart  is  changed,  and  therefore  in  these  discordant  mea- 
sures do  my  words,  and  my  music,  and  my  language  flow."* 
There  are  few  of  those  romantic  tales  amongst  the  Troubadours, 
which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  poetry  of  the  Trouveurs  : 
the  story  of  the  Parroauet,  which  is  given  in  Dunlop's  "  History 
of  Fiction,"  may  be  tajLen  as  a  specimen  of  this  species  of  com- 
position. The  Albas  and  the  Serencis  of  the  Provencal  poets  were 
the  stanzas,  which  were  sung  by  them  at  the  break  or  close  of 
day,  in  honour  of  their  mistresses.     We  must  be  careful  not  to 


*  Eichhorn  also  giTCs  this  Descort  with  some  variations,  and  omitting  the  last 
fttansa  entirely. 
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confound  the  sonnets  of  the  Troubadours  with  the  sonnets  of  their 
Italian  pupils.  The  former  signified  any  kind  of  stanza^  which 
was  intended  to  be  sung  to  the  sound  of  music ;  the  latter  was 
entirely  of  Italian  origin.  It  would  afford  but  little  amusement 
to  ^ye  a  catalogue  of  the  various  other  forms  of  composition,  in 
which  the  Troubadours  were  accustomed  to  write — pastorals, 
epistles,  chansons,  songs,  and  couplets  :  an  accurate  account  of 
th^se,  illustrated  with  specimens,  may  be  found  in  the  valuable 
collections  of  M.  Raynouard. 

The  account,  given  by  M.  Raynouard  of  those  celebrated  tri- 
bunals, the  Courts  or  Parliaments  of  Love,  is  curious  and 
amusin?  ;  though  he  seems  to  attach  more  importance  to  those 
institutions,  than  probably  they  ever  claimed.  Many  authors  had 
illustrated  this  subject  by  their  researches  before  M.  Raynouard, 
amongst  whom  Sismondi,  in  his  Litterature  du  midi  de  V Europe, 
and  dinguen6,  in  his  Histoire  litteraire  d'ltalie,  are,  perhaps, 
the  best  known  in  this  country.  Our  author,  however,  has 
availed  himself  of  some  sources  of  information,  which  had 
escaped  the  attention  of  most  of  his  predecessors;  and  from  a 
neglected  volume  written  by  Andr6,  a  chaplain  to  the  Court  of 
France,  he  has  obtained  much  interesting  matter  on  this  obscure 
subject.  -»     '     * 

tn  celebrating  the  charms  of  their  respective  mistresses,  or  in 
disputing  the  various  abstruse  questions  with  which  la  gate 
science  abounded,  it  was  natural  that  the  chivalrous  rivals  should 
wish  to  refer  their  contention  to  some  arbitrament,  to  the  authori- 
ty of  which  both  parties  might  submissively  yield.  The  Courts 
of  Love,  where  the  fair  judges  never  failed  to  exact  and  obtain 
the  most  implicit  obedience,  were  accordingly  instituted  soon 
after  the  introduction  of  the  Gay  Science,  and  as  early  as  the  time 
of  the  Count  of  Poitiers,  one  of  the  first  and  noblest  of  Ae 
Troubadours.  The  courts  were  generally  held  under  the  authori- 
ty of  some  lady  distinguished  by  rank  and  beauty,  who  associated 
to  heraelf  a  competent  number  of  other  judges,  sometimes  amounts 
in^  to  sixteen  or  twenty.  Andr6  the  Chaplain  mentions,  amongst 
others,  the  Courts  of  the  Ladies  of  Oascony — of  Ermengarde, 
Yiscountess  of  Narbonne — of  the  Queen  Eleanore — of  the  Coun- 
tess of  Champagne — and  of  the  Countess  of  Flanders.  This 
Queen  Eleanore  was  married  to  Louis  VII.  of  France,  called  Uie 
Young,  and  afterwards  to  our  Henry  II.  Before  these  awftil  and 
lovely  tribunals,  the  rival  poets  used  to  appear  in  person,  and 
plead  their  cause ;  and  the  proceedings  were,  no  doubt,  assi- 
milated very  nearly  to  those  of  the  courts  of  justice  of  that  day, 
where  all  the  pleadings  were  ore  tenus,  or  conducted  in  open 
court,  without  the  intervention  of  writing.  These  compositions 
were  called  Tensons,  as  it  is  supposed  from  the  Latin  conTENSio- 
nem,  ^rjeux-partis ;  and  the  judgments  of  the  court  were  called 
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les  arrits  d'amonr. '  Andr6,  the  Chaplain,  has  given  ns  a  cdlectioh 
of  the  principal  rules,  by  which  tnese  judicatures  were  guided, 
and  which  is  said  by  him  to  have  been  revealed  to  a  Breton 
knight  in  the  following  manner.  The  champion,  wandering 
through  a  thick  forest,  in  hopes  of  encountering  the  great  Ar- 
thur, was  met  by  a  fair  lady,  who  thus  addressed  him : — **  I 
know  whom  you  seek  ;  but  your  search  is  vain  without  my  aid. 
You  have  sought  the  love  of  a  Breton  lady,  and  she  requires  you 
to  procure  for  her  the  celebrated  fiiucon,  which  reposes  on  a 
perch  in  the  court  of  Arthur.  To  obtain  this  bird,  you  must 
prove  in  combat  the  superior  charms  of  the  lady  of  your  heart 
over  those  of  the  mistress  of  every  knight  in  the  court  of  Ar- 
thur/' A  number  of  romantic  adventures  follow.  At  ladt,  the 
knight  finds  the  faucon  on  a  perch  of  gold  :  a  paper  is  susj^ended 
to  the  perch  by  a  golden  cham ;  this  paper  contained  the  code 
of  love,  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  knight  to  promulgate,  ere 
he  might  venture  to  bear  away  the  falcon  as  a  prize. 

This  code  of  erotic  laws  was  presented  to  a  tribunal  composed 
of  many  brilliant  and  beautiful  judges.  It  was  adopted  by  them, 
and  ordered  to  be  observed  by  all  the  suitors  of  their  court,  under 
the  heaviest  penalties.  The  code  contained  thirty-one  articles, 
of  which  we  shall  gfVe  a  few.*  They  are  all  mentioned  by  Andr6 
the  Chaplain. 

1 .  Marriage  is  no  excuse  against  another  attachment. 

2»  He,  who  knows  not  how  to  conceal,  knows  not  how  to  love. 

3.  No  one  can  love  two  persons  at  one  time. 

4.  Love  must  always  increase  or  diminish. 

16.  At  the  sudden  appearance  of  his  mistress,  the  heart  of  a  true 

lover  trembles. 
^3.  A  true  lover  must  eat  and  sleep  sparingly, 
28.  A  moderate  presumption  is  sufficient  to  produce  suspicion  in  the 

mind  of  a  lover. 
30.  The  image  of  his  mistress  is  present,  without  intermission,  to 

the  mind  of  the  true  lover. 

It  does  not  cleariy  appear  what  were  the  sanctions  of  these 
awfhl  laws,  or  by  what  process  the  courts  of  love  enforced  obedi- 
ence to  their  decrees  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  very  evident  whether  all 
the  cases,  which  came  within  their  cognizance,  were  not  merely 
fictions  of  the  imagination,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the 
>oetical  talents  of  the  advocates,  and  the  wit  and  beauty  a(  the 
udges.  M.  Raynouard,  however,  seems  to  consider  these  tri- 
>unals  as  possessed  of  the  power  of  enforcing  their  decrees,  not 

*■  Some  of  these  enactments  are  not  very  unlike  the  hws  of  Chaucer*s  Court  of 
Lovcy  which  were  twenty  in  number,  but  nhich  are  more  free  and  more  humourous 
than  any  contained  in  this  crxle. 
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indeed,  by  the  exertion  of  force,  but  by  the  stronger  agency  of 
opinion  —  of  opinion,  which  permitted  not  a  knight  to  enjoy 
tranquillity  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  while  his  peers  were 
waging  war  beyond  the  seasr— of  opinion,  which  compels  the 
gamester  to  pay  a  debt  of  honour  with  the  money,  for  want  of 
which  his  industrious  tradesman  is  starving — of  opinion,  which 
does  not  permit  a  man  to  refuse  a  challenge,  though  the  law  has 
designated  it  a  crime — of  opinion,  before  the  influence  of  which 
even  tyrants  tremble.* 

It  is,  however,  very  questionable,  whether  this  powerful  influ- 
ience  could  ever  be  called  into  action  in  any  instance ;  for  in  the 
questions,  which  were  propounded  for  the  consideration  of  the 
judges,  the  names  of  the  parties  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
mtroduced,  and,  therefore,  it  was  impossible  to  direct  the  anathe- 
mas of  the  court,  against  any  particular  individual.  The  Trouba- 
dours, who  pleaded  the  cause,  generally  appeared  only  in  the 
character  of  advocates.  In  the  history  of  Andre,  the  Chaplain^ 
whose  work  is  written  in  Latin,  the  parties  to  the  cause  are 
merely  designated  by  a  quidam,  or  quadam.  We  shall  give  a 
few  of  the  cases,  with  the  decisions  of  the  lady-judges,  for  the 
edification  of  our  fair  readers,  especially  those,  who  are  casuisti- 
cally  and  coquettishly  inclined. 

Case.  A  knight  betrothed  to  a  lady  had  been  absent  a  con- 
siderable time  beyond  the  seas.  She  waited,  in  vain,  for  his  re- 
turn, and  his  friends,  at  last,  began  to  despair  of  it.  The  lady» 
impatient  of  the  delay,  found  a  new  lover.  The  secretary  of  the 
absent  knight,*  indignant  at  the  infidelity  of  the  lady,  opposed 
this  new  passion.  The  lady's  defence  was  this : — "  Smce  a 
widow,  after  two  years  of  mourning +,  may  receive  a  new  lover; 
much  more  may  she,  whose  betrothed  husband,  in  his  absence^ 
has  sent  her  no  token  of  remembrance  or  fidelity,  though  he 
lacked  not  the  means  of  transmitting  it." 

This  question  occasioned  long  debates,  and  it  was  argued  in 
the  court  of  the  Countess  of  Champagne.  The  judgment  veas 
delivered  as  follows : 

"  A  lady  is  not  justified  in  renouncing  her  lover,  under  the  pre- 
text of  his  long  absence,  unless  she  has  certain  proof  diat  his 
fidelity  has. been  violated,  and  his  duty  forgotten.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  legal  cause  of  absence,  but  necessity,  or  the  most  honour- 
able call.  Nothing  should  give  a  woman^s  heart  more  delight 
than  to  hear,  in  lands  far  distant  from  the  scene  of  his  achieve- 


*  Raynouard,  11.  cxxiii. 

+  This  was  one  of  the  laws  of  the  court  of  love,  *•  Two  years*  widowhood,  in  case 
of  death,  shall  be  duly  observed  by  the  survivor."    The  lady,  who  was  the  defendanc 
in  this  cause,  would  not  have  found  so  easy  an  excuse  in  our  law,  which  requires  that 
seven  years  should  pass  after  the  absence  of  any  one  beyond  sea,  before  the  presump 
tion  of  death  can  arise. 


n 
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lflfl^.t^.fWQM[a#iof  h^ilmt^*^  mme,  and  <he  iteToDeoce,  in 
yf]^if^  live,  i^  h^A.  .tijc  vthe*  warUke  and  tka  nobk.  The  cironm- 
.(k^bP^i  f)fi  )3^3}  having:  irafiainad  •  Ssom^  ddspaAdii^g «« :  naMBengsn  or 
,  ,^  p^ef^of  ^  Jiov^»,iuajrrl!ie.ejKpkdQefi  .otiprad«D^altB«BttnK'Bince 
)l^/w^>ib^^  ^^^w^U^»to  tvuAt  tti»>'iiiQr8t.o£  kill  kaatt  to 
l^fi^^tfi^^fy^  M^^if%'i  ^  ti^QVlghiih^i  kwL'Oanftiidd  .hittdes- 

^fl4,tbpo5^j*yet,  hf  rt^.wipl^jwM^HB  .of  that  JoimBeligec.acby  his 
)dea]tl),<pp(i..the  joui*j|iey^  tl^e/A^r^etpf  hi9.Jbt^e;i)aight  be  fefwltti.** 
.^„[|;h^,JiMe»ui<y,:difplajfed  byi.th©  plti^r^nooi.bQthusides^^as 
f^f^ldera  ^(^g^uditb^  <}eei«oM  oCtbiijudgatL'whicd^Aiie^ptaenilly 
r^tU,4'i^^^w^^^i^^^^y  iitmi^^.siiMiiQ^sditfive.i  UntOftiimte- 


JYj]w^i^^ i^^V^^  gf  /a  gf  je  «pc€4PKte>,tb«f^j^ei»iiioirapOBtar9ht*hat 
,^i  ^i|:»|?«flaii.|9  .^  JJ^P.^Utii^Sfttip  :T««Qrd9i^  ^leouit^  of  love ; 
,^d,.jfp,im^L, ,^eji^^€\,  W^^i«AM< .withitbbitdltaw ivhick  have 
^\(te^.c^i^^S^pr^exye4.  of  tbe^eiQiagiAariHrQbeedMti^.  jjWW'iiiav 
remark,  however,  that  the  authority  of  the  decisioMM  .which 
r^^iq,  '4F^>till.ttnif»p#^(fh«4  bjlifijr  Si^?ieri«iflKi<wK«lioiii'.  > 
-.i,fi  .1"  -i!  ;i:i  -.J  .  )i  •■  I  //  .-•!»  t»  *!  ".'  -• .'..  '-■'  -■•••'?  •  "*  .^  'i''" .'  '"'!  '  •  ' 
>ii  i.'K'h;i'  I    /'.'   ^.-  ».^  *'n..  w   Ai    '    ■  .ti  ■'   -'    f'    vj  '11  •"  '•  '^i  *•    ••* 

^.,^)\Y^Rsraf]^aok:tQ  be  i^rittwrupnn.tfaedisotalant  cfMoino^  hield 


^  l^[,d^£^U  1^191^^  or  bj>  ^&.«»n)fr.p^Optor  aA^difibnixttpenads, 
'  ^ip9^tWygi^^^^ut]ji^tj,fP0|ie  ¥rQU^  present  a  onoielcantiBdietoiry 
.<f ^q^f^  tbft^  t^^  .^larmlea^.  i^OD^tifsa;  i^i  dahcti^i.   Cor  soiae 
^^/?WMji)*f  y^rs,  I  i*,;Jhe,^iJ^  .aft^eftiof <<fce,.wbrld,  itiivaa'Moki- 
. !  P-F^T^/J^lfg??**?^  ci^r§ii^<w]r^    The  d^iuie 'Of  the  femsi  cslfabliahed 
^fjy.^.J^vitiflal  JaWitQi'.ba.^Qiqbibit^taft'tlieic  solettlnifeasto^  •  is, 
.  .pe^l^^p^,.  ii^  mos^  ar^cfeni;  ^^ip^u  v^f^A*.  The  danei^g^of  David  is 
"^^'q  ^-p^ewtty  qufiff^;  ,ap4  ^ai^y  .canawntoitiwiiiljSTO  diMgiht, 
.^at  evenr.i)P&aUQ  wa^^  .eu:^i»p9^ad  by" -ajidifitiQ)}!  dance.    Jn 
].^ey^^r9,l!  of  tba  t^mpli^^  a  stfig»^^a^!apQeUdiy;<«v^QtAd£Dr4ihe^ 
'^^cj^^^j  but^in  yr^esa  o^ti^tuitb^iisi^mteiiatebe^fmelifdd 
,l?3r:^ef^r,,}4$.;^f|l  aB^pirii|uali{^r4bfu^ra.u  Tfas^fkitasb^  of  Shi- 
l5i  wefjB  ^fii^  T/^or^tipg, ,  tbei^n^,  in  di^  Kinayami^^lifin  they 
V,ereT caught  by,  ,tb^  )f pURgi  n^w  9i  tbt^  t^ibe/ofi  Bei^aauo,  tvho  pee- 
Bently  dspjp^  intp.  t^^ijr  g9o4,grftfie4iii|t]|4joanaoljtbi»i..off-  for 
Wivesr^a^j^of^sp,  ]Ar)uc^;isjfr^^Mtly  milMie4^««en  an. (these  de- 
generate day^.  ..Xhe.h^tben^alaOt.cQfdd  ^. q»ortta:toe/'  indie 
very  earllqst  ages.'.  P<adai:.<)all8rAfk9U9> ''.tf»e  danoer.r  Homer, 
in  opepf  IiiU.byiiKu^j  tells  us^ibatUvp  dsitjr  capered  to  the  music 
of  his  own  harp ;  and  from  Callimachus  we  leam^  that  the  Nereides 
were  proficients  in  this  elegant  accomplishment,  at  the  early  age 
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of  niw  ytait *.    For  aiiftral  eeatiriw,  itwM  coiifiMd  to  milii 
jnoreaient8»  when  a  tattle' wan  a  gmnd  Bnttei  ^*  Action,  opposinj 
.araues^eoane  .paitHwa  in  the  danoe^f  dfath,  and  eat  throats  ton 
oapefa  widieqaal  aanduilyi    Since  theaef  trncnlent  and  operatic 
&uf9^  it  has  b#en  Ikntted  lo  festive  and  jojfmta  oecasiona;  bnt'how 
tanoua  that  estimation  inxKbieh-  it  has  been  held  bjr  ineoMistent 
mortals !    Aooiates; '  a  ivise  Oiaoisn,  tank-  lessons  in  itin  art  fiom 
Aspatfitt.    Cioesa,  aU'enK^tsned  Rodbsii,  nr^  the  nraetiee  of 
dancing  agaidst  Galbmins,  as  a  grave  and  heinous  offence.    Of 
rtiia  mweniSy  manrhold  it  an  uttei*  abeminatidn  to  dance  apon  a 
4iftmAw ;  vfhileatMca  sagaalite  the  Sabbath  b^  an  increased  hila- 
iTily  orheti.  •  ki'Oannany»  a  band  of  enthusiastic  damsels  Ibi^ 
joseriy  tastiflad  thairde^otion  to  St.  Vitus,  by  dancing  ronhd  his 
sbriaie»  nntil  they  Contracted  a  malady,  t^ieh  still  bears  hi^  nsme*: 
the  ■aodertt'  HerrnhiltarB,  of  the  some  district,  wonid  snflfer  mar- 
^rrietn,  lalh^'  than  heatheaiae  their  legs  by  any  ^milar  pro- 
r-mnatiottk    •  >  ' 

-    Onr^Mvneoaatvy;  ait  the  present  moment,  possessed  a  s^t  of 
Jumpers,  who,  seeming  to  imagine  that  he,  who  leaps  highest,  must 
;be  nearest  to  Heaven,  solemmze  their  meetings  by  jumping  like 
kangaroos,  and  justify  tbems^lv^s  yery  conclusively  from  Scrip- 
ture, because — David  danced  before  the  Ark — the  dauffhier  of 
Shiloh  danced  in  the  yearly  festival  of  the  Lord — ^and  mt  child 
John,  the  son  of  Elizabeth,  leapt  before  it  was  bom  !    The  Me- 
.thodiats^ «» the  otharhsttd,  mam  tain,  in  its  fult  latitude,  th^'doc^ 
tnnecof  thsamneat  Waldoises  and' Albigenses,  that  as  manrpaces 
maatmanattkesios  danoing,  so*  many  leaps  he  makes  tewaras  tleU. 
JBvm.the  aaniable  Cowp«r,'the  poet,  eliflfered  his  fine  mind  to  be 
ao  tkiikenad  by  bieotiy,  as  to  beb^,  that  a  great  proportion  of 
the  ladies  and  «enSemen^  whom  he  saw  amusing  ihemselves  wiUi 
daaoiB^tBarathdnastone,  mlist  necessarily  be  damn^lf;  undin 
!a  rel^ions  pablication,  new  before  me,  I  find  it  stated,  thlit  a 
•sodslen  jodgment  overtook  a  person  *ftir  rndul^ng  in  this  enor- 
mity : '  a  large  lump  started  up  in  hia  thigh  while  "dandni ;  but 
^j^nhnaolemnpromisaBot:  to  repeat  the  oflfence,  the  Lord  heard 
hisniaysr,  and  removed  his  complaint  j:.    A  writer  in  the  same 
iwoik,  aftet  denouncing  those  who  admit ^' dancing. and  oth^r 
vain  amnsemtfits  into  their  sehck>ls/'  includes  with  an  aBmning 
ha}ief^  ^*  that  this  dancing"  propensity  has,  in  some  places,  neaity 
^lanced  the  iBibla  out  of  ^  soiiodI  !^  §    In  confermt^  with  i3iese 
enlightened  views,  said  in  defianee  of  the  sacked  writer,  who  ex- 
pressly declares  that  there  is  a  time  to- dance,  the  Methodists  ex- 
clude from  their  communion  aH  those  Who  practise  dancing,  or 
teaah  it  to  children,  white  their  ministers  refuse  to  administer  the 
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•  See  the  Vestriid,  a  mock  Epic  Poem.  f  Maylcy's  Life,  p.  loo. 

X  Evanj^elical  Magazine,  August  1614.  \  Ibid.  June  1808. 
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Stci^nftMi  to  all  f)«nK)iift  gudtf  :i^f  frecraenting  bailt*  .  Let  m 
hope  ttMLtthe  itiovetisinr  good  seme  ef  tneeei  vte]i*]iieaniog«  but 
misguided  ad06ti<»,  wilf  speedily  gcitthe  better  pf  «iioh  nonkidlL 
aoKteritiee ;  that  tke  time  may  oome;  when  they  may  feel  .peo- 
enaded  that  our  Heavenly  Father  cAn  contemplate  this  inpocmt 
reoreatiOQ  of  his  creatnres  widias  mtioh  beoigaity  aa  a  parent- 
behoMa  th^  gambols  o£  faisichildien;  and  that  the  now  gtoomy 
inmates  of  the  IVibertiacle  may  justify  the  chance,  by  adopt- 
ing ihe  beantifid  sentiment  of  Addison — f**  Cheerfulness  is 
tte  best  Hymn  to  the  Deity."  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  a  wh<de 
brotherhood  and  sisterhood  standing  upin  ipaics^for  a  .country» 
dance,  aH  anxious  to  make  amends  for  lost  tine  •;  while  he,  who 
is  to  lead  oC  claps  hie  yellow  glo\«siin  «ostasy,  and  calls  aloud 
to  Che  band  to  play  up  Wesley's  Fancy»  or  the  WhitfieM  ReeK  ^ 
I  abhor  that  atrocious  and  impie^is  doctrine*  diat  Fmnce  aii4 
England  are  natural  enemies,  as  tf  God  Almighty Jbad  mad6  us 
only  to.  cut  one  another's  throats ;  and  yet  I  must  say  that  .Lhate 
the  French,  and  hate  them  too  for  one  of  their  mosteleguit  ac* 
co9»pUshmenti*^their  inexhaustible  genius  for  dandiig*    With 
the  mrtility  of  their  balletrmasters,  I  have  no  quarrel :  let  them 
attitudinise  till  they  have  twisted  the  human  farm  into  as  many 
contoitions  as  Fuseli ;  let  them  vary  figures  and  combinsAions 
4m2  injiaitumi  like  the  kaleidoscope;  let  them  even  appropriate 
dtstinet<  movements  to  each  class  of  this   human  aMisupeotw 
httman  peiformers.  *  I  admit  the  propriety  oftli^p  celebBiUed 
pea  eoHed'the  GargouiUadB^  which^  as  a  French: -author  iafenns 
■OS,'  is  devoted  to  the  eoitr^e  of  winds,  damott^  esui  ekmenkmy 
^firiu,  and  iof  whose  mode  of  execution,  he  gravely  prooeada  to 
give  a»  elab^nate  and  scientific  description,    fiat  why,  Ab*.  U^ 
4or;  why  most  thdir  vagaries  quit  their  proper  arena,  the  Opera 
atige;  and  invsdeieur  ball*iooms  and  assemblies  1    Sir,  thej 
have  kicked  me  out  of  dancing  society  full  twenty  years  before 
my  time.   The  first  inwovation^  that  condemned  nw  to  h^  aspect 
taton,  where  I  used  to  be  <a  not  mMlistin^ished  perfomier,  ovas 
the  sickening  androtatovy  Waits;  of  which  I  npver/6»wtheuC|h^ 
ject^  amleSs  Its  votaries  meant  to  form  a  contrast  to  liie  liUes  of 
the' valley,  *^  which  toil  not,  neither  do  theiy  spiow'V   Waiving  ail 
objieotiotos  npon  the  ground  of  decorum,  •  Mcely  the. young  so«n 
and  women  of  tfafe  present  age  wese  eiddy  enough  b^ore,r  Wh- 
out  the  stimulus  of  these  fantastical 'gyiationi»    If  a  fortune^ 
huntsrehooses  to  sin^  out  anheiress^  and  spin  round- and  round 
with  her,  like. a  billiard4>all,  merely  t9  get  into  her  pocket  at 
last,  diereis  at  least  a  definable  object  in  his  game;  but  that^a 
msRi  should  volunteer  these  painful  cit-cumvolutiotts  for  pleasure, 
really  seems  to  be  a  species  of  saltatory  suicide.     I  never  saw 
the  ngurantes  fit  the  Opem  whirling  their  pirouettes,  like  whip- 
ping-tops, without  wisliing  to  be  near  diem  with  a  stout  thong. 
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tbat  I  might  keep  iip  tbe  itsemblanoe ;  and-^as  to '  imitating  tiieir 
ungraceAil  roun^y^outB,  by  joining  in^a  walU<  rwould.rather  be  a 
tetolum  at  anee;'or  one  of  the  troiit-^heel«  oC.Mrs*  C^^r^ — ^y'« 
carriage;    Thanka  -to  the  Groddesa  of  &8hddQ^  fieldb.si*  9h%  m 
fooUshy'  our  bail-^room misses'ha^etut length oeaiaedto  Wtiimfe^ 
and  twirledin  this  unmefcifal  manner,  c^our  spjuatiing  jeimiai 
are  again  pretty  nearly  confined  to  Manchester  and  Olaiigow..    ^ 
Tired  a»  I  was  of  sitting  like  a  spondee*  with  my  two  lojig.feet 
hanging  idie  on  my  bands,  (aa  a  noUe  Viscount  would  wf)  I 
began  now  to  entertain  hopes  of  again  planting  my  exploded 
heel  npcm  a  chalked  boaitl.    But,  aka!  1  waa  doomed  to  expe* 
rienee«  that  there  ate  as  many  disappointments  betwoen  the  i^M 
and  the  ground,  as  between  the  cup  and  the  lip.     Fxao«e»  my 
old  enemy/  was'  upon  the  watch  to  export  a  new  annoyaneet 
die  Qeniufi  of  Qaadrille  started  «^p  from  amid  the  roses  painted  on 
a  ballroom  floor,  and  my  <liscomfited  legs  were  again  comgeiled 
toTesume  their  inglorious  station  beneaw  the  benches^    1  could 
not  put  tbem  into  a  go^cait,  and  begin  all  mj  atepsr  again :  I 
contd  not  make  a  toil  of  it  pleaanre,  rehearse  befonahsudi  and 
atndy  my  task  by  card  and  compass,  merely  to  make  aneKbibi^- 
tion  of  myaelf  at  last    It  was  too  like  amatemr  iicting;  •  the  ooDr 
straint  or  a  bdlet,  without  its  grace  or  skiiWHthe  e«;ertioQ<  of 
dancing,  without  its  h^aanty ;  and  it  waa  moreover  an  efforts  ia 
which  I  •  was  sure  to  be  eelipsed  by  every  boarding'rSQhoo}  miss 
or  master,  who  would  iiteraily  learn  that  by  htairty  whiob  Jvift 
my  distaste  to  these  inuovations,  could  only  expect  to  lelinii  by 
foot,    in  this  melancholy  and  useless  plight,  do  I  wander  from 
one 'ba)Wo<>m' to  another,  dancing  nothing  but  attendsnc^^  and 
kicking  -nothing  but  my-  keels ;  sometimes^  like  a  tripod  tfaski  haa 
lo^t  a  leg,  leaning  disconsolately  aeainst  the  wall,  beeanse  I  eaniiol 
stand  up  in  toy  proper  place ;  anaaemetimea  boitiisg  time  to.tfaa 
music  widi  mr  foot,  which  is  as  bitter  a  substitute  for  gesHiiae 
jumps,  as  is  tne  coculaa  Indioua  for  real  bops;. 
'   Oh,  fortbe  dajrs  that  are  gone! — ^the  goiden  age  of  cocked 
hats;  the  Augustan  em  of  coutitry-danee ;  the  Qpotheosi^'.of 
mintiet!    Hoyv  well  do  I  remember  the  first  night  I  ventured 
upotl  the  latter/  that  genuine  relic  -of  the  old-  French:  ceuiU 
Whatan  awful  reooliection  ha^e  I  of  the  trying  rnQmant^  wfaieUi 
wtfh  a^slow  and  graceAil*<c«rve  of;jpiyan»,  f,  &Bt  depeaitfid  tha 
ttiatignlar  beave?  upom  my  powdened  lotks,  preseix^  it  dowo 
upon  my  fbrehead,  with  afirm  detennitiation  to  look  fteree  and 
ikscinatitlg,  and  yet  with  a  tender*  and  aympatheixc  r^gatd  for 
the  economy  of  my  elaborate  c«rls.;.H9omewhat  in  the  style  ra<' 
commended  by  old  Isaacr  Walton,  when  in  instniotiag  you  to  tm 
pale  a  worm  for  angling,  he  bid^you  faaqdlehim  tenderly  withal, 
and  treat  him'  like  a  fnetod;    The  scented  pulvUio^  which  the  unr 
twisted  hairs  reproachfully  effused^  stiH  seems  to  sahtte  my  $ose, 
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and  flutter  between  my  eyes,  an(l  t^e  dipping  and  swimming 
figure  of  my  partner.  With  what  pride,  I  led  ner  to  her  seat; 
and  what  a  bewitching  bow  I  flattered  myself  1'  had  made,  wheal 
she  blushed  into  her  chaiH  In  those  happy  days,  the  next 
operatipn  was  a  regulaif  and  persevering  set-to,  at  the  genuine 
old  English  country-dance ;  and  the  amusements  of  the  night 
were  invariably  wound  up  by  the  Boiilanger,  or  Sir  Roger  de  Co^ 
verley.  One  of  my  nieces  played  me  those  exploded  tunes  a  few 
^days  ago,  and  what  a  flush  of  rosy  recollections  did  they  conjure 
'  up  !  Their  music  seemed  to  penetrate  into  the  quiet  caves  and 
'grottoes  of  memory,  awakenmg  ideas  that  had  long  slumbered 
undisturbed.  Metnought  they  issued  from  their  recesses  lil^e  so 
many  embodied  sprites ;  and,  fastening  their  flowery  wreaths  tb 
the  spokes  of  Time's  great  wheel,  they  dragged  it  rftpidlv  back- 
w^d^  until  the  days  of  my  youth  became  evolved  berore  me 
in  all, the  fidelity  and  vividness  of  their  first  existence.   Then  did 

I  again  behold  the  rich  Miss  B- ,  the  sugar-baker's  daughter, 

whona  my  parents  invariably  urged  me  to  engage  for  the  supger- 
dances,  Y^ith  many  a  shrewd  hint  that  a  partner  at  a  ball  often 
became  a  partner  for  life;  — nor  was  her  corpulent  mother 
omitted,,  wno  earned  va^ity  so  far  as  even  to  aflfect  a  slight  de- 

Src^  of  palsy,  that  the  motion  of  her  head  might  give  a  more 
a^ing  lustre  to  the  magnificent  diamonds,  with  which  it  was 
thickly  st)ic(ded,  I  see  heir  now,  at  her  old  place  in  the  card- 
room,^  shaking  and  sparkling  like  an  aspen-tree  in  the  sunshine 
of  a  white  frost.  I  behold,  also,  the  bustling  little  old  man  her 
&ither,  receiving  the  tickets  of  admission  in  all  the  pomp  of 
office^  with  his  snuff-coloured  suit,  and  the  powdered  and  poma- 
tumed peak,  coming  to  a  point  in  the  centre  of  his  bald  head.  I 
hear  him  boasting,  at  the  same  time,  of  his  wealth  and '  his 
drudgery,  and  declaring  that,  with  all  the  hundreds  he  had  spent 
upon  his  hot-houses  and  plantations  at  Hackney,  he  had  never 
seen  them  except  by  candle-light.  As  for  the  daughter,  thsthk 
.  Heaven,  1  never  danced  with  her  but  once,  and  my  mind's  eye 
'still  beholds  her  webby^feet  paddling  down  the  middle,  with  me 
floundering  porpus-like  fling  she  gave  at  the  end,  only*  acfeom- 
plished  by  beanng'hdf  fael:  weighi^poii  her  partner,  and  inva- 
riably out  of  tui^.  €)ft€fn'have  I  wondeved<  at  the  patience  of 
the  HHsici^m*  )n  wastii^  rosin  and  catgut  upon  her  timeless 
^prawlsfc  She  we^s.obtuse  in  alllher  perceptions,'  and  essentially 
yiilgar  in  appearance:  in  the' consciousness  of  her  wealth,  she 
sometimes  strove  to  loot  haughty,  biit  her  fea{ures"*ob6tinately 
refused  to  assume  any  expression  beyond  that  of  inflexible  stti- 
j^idity.  Moreover,  she  had  thick  ancles,  puddingy  hands  with 
short  broad  nails,  and  in  laughing  she  shewed  her  gums  !  She 
was  too  opulent,  according  to  the  sapient  calculations  of  the 
•world,,  to  marry  any  but  a  rich  man;  and  she  succeeded,  at 
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lengthy  in  lealizing  her  most  ambitious  dreams.  Her  husband  ia 
a  yellow  little  nabob,  rolBng  in  wealth,  tod  half  sttffpcated  with 
bile»    She  has  thr^e  rickety  children,  whom  sh^  i^  ashamed  to 

g'oduce.  With  no  more  ear  than  a  ^sh,  she  has  a  box  at  the 
pera,  and  gives  private  concerts.  In  shprt,  there  is  no  Itixnry 
she  is  incapable  or  relishing^^  which  her  fortune  doed  n6t  enable 
her  to  command;  and  no  enjoyment  really  adapted/to  her  Wte, 
in  which  her  imagined  gentility  does  not  dete^'her  from  in- 

What  a  contrast  was  the  accomplished,  the  fai^ cinating  Panny 
■  .,  with  her  lovely  features  irradiated  with  innocent  nilarily, 
yet  tempered  with  sentiment^  and  deep  feehng. .  She  was  all  hi- 
tellisence — spiritual — ethereal;  s^t least,  I  often  thought  so,  as  her 
sylpn-like  form  seemed  to  be  treading  upon  air^  while  it  re- 
sponded spontaneously  to  every  pulsation  of  the  music,  like  a 
dancing  echo.  *'  The  course  of  true  love  never  didrun  smpbth:" 
FaAny  was  portionless — I  was  ponnyless  ;  yet  even  despair  did 
not  preveot  my  loving  her ;  ^a,  though  my  totij^e  tiever  ^ve 
utterance  to  the  thought,  I  am  well  aware  that  she  read  it  in 
my  eyes,  and  gave  me  in  return  her  pity.  With  this  1  Wa6  con- 
tented--^in  the  romance  of  a  first  love,  I  thought  it  wmdd  be  de- 
lightful to  die  for  her,  and  I  sent  her  the  inclosed  song,  but  she 
never  noticed  my  effusion,  though  she  never  returned  it.  Poor 
Fannv !  she  fell  a  sacrifice  to  one  of  those  pests  of  society,  a 
dangler,  a  male  coquet ;  who  paid  her  his  addresses,  wOn  her  af- 
fections, changed  his  mind,  and  married  another — ^the  scoun- 
drel !  Her  pnde  might  have  borne  the  insult,  but  her  love  could 
not  be  recalled' — ^her  heart  was  broken.  Her  fine  mind  began  to 
prey  upon  itself-T-the  Sword  wore  out  the  scabbard — her  fittoe 
gradually  faded  away,  and  a  rapid  depHne  at  length  released  her 
Irom  her  uncomplaining  misery.  I  followed  her  to  the  grave; 
and.  how  often  did  1  return  to  the  spot  to  bedew  it  with  my  tears ! 
Many  a  vow  have  I  made  to  suppress  my  unavailing  grief,  and 
refrain  from  visiting  the  place  ot  her  burial ;  when,  in  the  v^ry 
^dst  of  my  resolutions,,  my  feet  have  unc6nsciousW',carried  nle 
to  it  again.    Most  truly  might  I  have  exclaimed  with  Tibtdlus;, 

"  Juravi  quoties  leditiufiim  ad  Iktim  ilun|iiain? 
C^  bens  jitravi,  ^e&  tamen  ipse  redit.' • 

Years  have  siilce  rolled  away^  and  I  can  now  flank  of  Fanny 

without r  Forgive  me,  MrJ  Editor,  but  a  tear  has  fallen  upon 

the  Yery  spot  whe^e  1.  was>  about  to  make  a  boast  of  my  stoicism. 
I  may,  however,  without  emotion  dedafe,' that  of  alt  th6  girls  I 
ever  knew,  Fanny  — -—r-  PsKa  I  another  tear !  r^^'iiot  write 
a  word  more  upon  the  subject 
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ly,  1  recall  my 
Altliougli  tliey  bid  my  bosom  ache,  * 

For  ntxll  I  dream  of  thee. 

tV^ben  tvit,  and  wine,  and  friends  are  njet, 
And  laughter  crowns  the  festive  hour, 

In  vain  I  struggle  to  forget; 

Still  does  my  heart  confess  thy  powet, 

And  foAdfy  tuni  to  thee; 

When  night  is  near,  and  friends  are  far, 
And,  through  the  tree  that  shades  my  ^ot 

i  gaze  upon  the  evening  star, 
How  do  I  mourn  my  lonely  lot, 

And,  Fanny,  sigli  fot  dieei 

I  know  my  love  is  hopeless — vain. 

But,  t^anny,  do  not  strive  to  rob 
M)^  heart  of  all  that  soothes  its  pain-— 

The  moumfiil  hope,  «hat  eve4»y  throb      • 

Will  make  it  break  lor  dM ! 
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«EaMANY--^?AST   AND    PRESKMX; 

•'  Armorom  lonltum  toto  Gcnnan!*  cocto 
Attdiit,  inioiiti*  ttomnerunt  atoalnu  Alyck'* 

yiR9ii,.  Gt9^,  . 

'  Befohie  the  vrors  df  the  French  Rertiltition;  the  political  nd 
fcocialfiice  of  Germany  was  maric^  by  featui^s,  that  widely  dia- 
iinguished  it  from  every  other  country  in  Europfe,  «ind  which  the 
convulsions  of  later  days  have  rather  softened  ddwtl-  and  siladed 
off,  than  obliterated  or  effaced.  It  disjilayed,  in  grotesqt^feajtd 
singular  variety,  all  the  peculiarities  andanomatieB  of  «  conetita- 
tlon,  in  which  feudality  might  be  said'  to  have  run  to  seed. 
The  Germans,  in  compaiison  vrith  Itee  EkigtiBh  or  the  F^etoch, 
still  app*;ared  a  people  of  the  middle  ages.  They  dwelt  enve- 
loped m  forests,  sands,  baronial  casUes,  walled  and  gated 
towns,  rigid  ceremonies,  and  impregnable  barriers  of  rant 
and  title.  Chivalry  liad  Idt  behind  it*  a  l^o^tgfa  tniKtaiy  spi- 
rit i  aristocracy  produced  the  most  inflexible  separatiotv  ef 
ranks;  and  superstition  and  legendary  lore- wem  now  replaced 
by  dreaming  mysticism  and  •Wild  rtetaphysacs.  The  mailed 
knight  was  succeeded  by  the  miiatachioed  husd^r ;  the*  feodtii 
sovereign  by  the  count  aVnied  with  parchments  and  pedigvees; 
and  the  maguetical  doctor,  and  the  metaphysical  professor,  were 
the  legitimate  descendants  of  an  intrigue  between  the  cabalistic 
monk  of  the  1 5th  century^  and  the  white  nymph  of  the  fountain 
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or  the  forest.  The  political  oowtitolioii^.  and  the  social  lysiem, 
had  alike  become  a  taiijgled  labyrinth  of  complicated  ranka,  titlea^ 
lights^  privilege^,]  presctnpitidtiB/  Hhd  ti^ages. '  TI^^  iipirit  of  im- 
provement, and  the  activity  of  talbnt,  were  fetter^  and  cramped 
on  every  side,  by  the  artificial  mounds  6f  despotic  power  or  aris^ 
tocratic.p)rivi]egi&,.  Every  thing  remained  sts^ant  and  motion- 
IdSB,  because  none  of  the  restless  energies  of  character  or  mind, 
which  give  the  first  impulse  to  improvement,  had  room  to 
expand  themselves.  The  great  origin  of  the  slugffish  obtoae- 
ness  of  this  system,  and  the  source  of  most  German  peculiaritiea, 
from  th«i, subdivided  despotism  of  the  state,  down  to  the  petty 
ceremonies  and  etiquette  of  the  saloon,  was  nndoubtedly  the 
singular  predicament  of  the  body  politic. 

From  the  early  periods  of  German  history  down  to  the  Frand» 
Revolution,  the  bane  of  this  fine  country  had  always  originated 
in  the  aubdi^iaioia^  the  isolajtion,  and  the  conflicting  animosities 
of  its  states,  and  its  interests.  With  the  exception  of  the  reli* 
gious  wars  in  the  Htkand  17th  centuries,  and  some  few  Euro- 
pean struggles,  the  history  of  Germapyis  made  upx>f  fends  and 
contentions,  solely  arising. fcom  its  anomalous  constitution,  and 
the  incQBgriiouB  materials,  of  which  it  was  composed.  Eternal 
disputes  concerning  the  dLection  of  emperors;  the  precedence 
and  dignities  of  dukes  and  princes ;  the  family  compacts,  mar- 
riages, partitions,  and  inheritances  of  the  princes ;  the  aggres* 
sions  and  reprisals  of  lidgious  neighbour^ ;  the  privileges  of 
nobles ;  and  the  claims  of  reigning  cities — are  the  never-ending 
incidents  of  Germanr  history.  Germans  were  eternally  engaged 
in  making  war  upon  Germans,  till  the  bonds  of  country  and  bro- 
therhiMHl  were*  aestroyed,  and  seeds  of  indelible  hatred  sown 
b^weea  Prussians  and  Austrians,  Bavarians  and  Saxons^  ^ir- 
tenibeiigem.  and  Hessians.  The  institution  of  ih^  Imp^ial 
QhMiber,,  in  the  16tb  century,  as  a  great  nation^  tribunal,- 
,wberei.o<iie  prince  might  bring  his  action  <as  in  our  Court  of 
King's  Bench)  against  another,  instead  of  leading  his  troops  into 
his  territory;  and  the  institution  of  the  Austre^ues,  or  arbitrators, 
to  whom  these  iilastripus  litigations. might  be  referred,  tended 
much.'to.  oivili;ie,  the  aystem  :  often^  however,  the  Directors  of  the 
Circles^  who  answered  to  .the  bumrbailiffs  and  tipstaves  of  hum^ 
b^  ti^unajfi^a^d  we;^e  charj^ed  with  executing  the  terrors  ofthe 
lfU¥^  weji[ei/not  potent  enpi^gh  to  anfosce  submission  from  sove- 
reign deUn%uents«  At  ithe  heM  of  some  thousand  hussars.  Ahout 
the  oommei^cemantof  the  last  century,  the.  consolidated  weight 
I  aod  superiority  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  one  or  two  other  powers, 

kept  the> smaller  reigniug  fry  in  order  and  awe,  and  genecallY  en* 
gaged  them  as  auxiliaries^  on  ope  side  or  the  other»  in  hostuities 
of.  more  impoctant  dimensions,,  if  not  of  more  rational  >  object. 
The  aacendancy  of  Frederic  of  Prussia  then  rebuked  the  genius 
of  mort"  diminutive  heroes ;  and  he  became  the  great  model,  after 
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which  territories  were  Bquarad  ^d  di^rfed|*,4l^^i||?  HQ^^W^mv 
tturedv  aatf^iWIfM^d^b^k  M^jSedV  '  Madame  de/Stae^'  hi»  wett 
obBeinal;'>theLtl  ih'^d^fto  ttnderdtah^  Prussia,  it;i^  ^vAjf  t^^^ 
safjoio  fltiidytiie  feh<it^<iWr  of  PredeHc/  That  counUy  infill  b^nh 
hie  ixB|iiS8B;  in  lillita  iiistitutltrnsaha  clkir^cteria^ip^.  .  Byt.Bre^ 
d«iic'd^lKi(«rary( tittle 'Inflhieho^  on  Gertdany  atl^^, .  )^e^vf%^^^ 
giflftt^mfmv'bM iiEiot' a  gf^t  Germ^o.  .Hi»  gei^iua  wqi^  x^^t  jadw  ^ 

MMiJus-Kit  twftg'ati'iefitottc  in  Germany.  He  Qugfat  t^  have^beea 
bMrnr'fub'BaHs/'aild'a  writer. in  tlie  Encyc^Qpapdif^..  He  bf^d 
pothaigr  V^iomc-ab^t  him ;  knd  a  man  yn\\  Qeve^.make  ^  last^ 
vt%  impwitioii  ofer  his  country,  who  pretends  .ta  fi^icoiftpter  i^ 
itAlgcMds  and^apiritJ  He  strove  to'  malce  iPrussift.a.sqfit  of  e}e^ 
sa/it  Fnindi  colony,  to  sneer  &t  his  fihe  native  jtongu^,  wJb^  be> 
cudfwN^  tind^tMtid;  to  convert  sober,  and  religiop*  Genaaus*  into 
FtettBhjfaf«9t9'atid*^m&}rt  sc^tics;  and  lie  thus  d«;moraliaed  bi» 
cafntol^'iand'gttt^  t^'his  people  a  light,  y^n-^^orioHB  ^Wir^ter^ 
wUdbite  ihistday  diMiflj^iihes  tliem  from  pther  G^rmipa* 
•  «I«htlM  iattfer-^y^  oftfae  en^re^  ^^i^*^  intervals,  bietiveeiir 
Eiiiop^Bn(war8^i<S^^arry,was  still  busied  wi^.tber8ani^.H^ning8r 
andi  QMiAittlligA  of 4titlefeist.as  ibrmerly.  Thejprinceaw^^pttr* 
suing;  ]mie)ii«^«ibe(^ity^fbre  the  Chamber  at  Wa^liati:,  ,^  ^»* 
nal  flf^ea&'^and  di«d(issi<^ta8 'in  the:  Diet  at  Eatiabop;  to  adjwt- 
their  eoBqi}^^  qMrtfielk  ^an4  alliances^  tlieir  compacte  pf  iiiWitr 
anec^:  uieitlaf^Mtbfages,'  l^eir  territories  mediate .  and,  imiaedii^^ 
llieirfighfai'bf ifVec^dencef;,  th^  comparative  purity  qf  tb^r  bii^fiKl^  . 
andi  uraqeEty-  of  lih^if-hotises.  '  tlie  hussars  weie  not.  quite  eo* 
often  aqiJM  out  asfotmeriy,  hni  they  were  j^^larlyei^HJipped* 
andmaoMBtemdjand'thetri^  Was^he  virtual  inoueiw^Mlwt^liM' 


demded  every  thki^.    In  all  these  qolfisions  aad,  cQK^WfW9W'< 
theipofNifaic voice  did  not  r(d^e  even  a  whisper**    T/^rriioria}  ar- 
TangcnneBtBy  bsprle^s^  and  bargajns>  were  made  amone  the.pnp^.. 
exabllr^aa'.  private  gentlemen  dispose  of  their  fr^enoId,^4M;i^4« 
The<aiib)ectS|^ho  cnltivated  the  soil,  were  turned  ovex  froifi,^^^  , 
owner toronodier;  precisely  like  the. live  stock  on  a  faroK  t.TW- 
in&jonity  of  tha'piedple  were  still  serfs  attached  to.  tbe^  gle)t>s^>'. 
Thoy  UmA  in  a  stiate  <^:£fttidftl  vassalage,  siich  d«,i^d  o^fMaj^dcii^ 
Engbfid  iotifatk^  denteries ;  dwelling  in  pyimitive  Wi!qi^g€ft9%i  • 
the  destesM^  of  the  counts,  the  kndgravesj,  aa^  the,bairoD4  ^(tiUri 
ing  ruddy  tiie  landy  «dil ;  tiesorting  to  the  \ojidy  petty,  court^/<arri  • 
iu8ti«ekf -andpntfoftaki^  tofi^s,'  and  p^yin^  ,^ilh^3>  aii4  Ww^^i 
his  i^MBiKeirr  4f  the  ipeojplewiEJte  Jnot.ver^  gei^^ly.opfif^ie^ct' 
itwaaieoleiy  owii^'tow  ix^ldiGermafi  chara^ct^iof*s9in#  •of^. 
theipi Inlets;  wfaometded  their  libsolufie  sceptre^  with,  ^prai^^'' 
worthy  -modenLtion.    The  itihtltbi'tants  of  the.  Rheniah  )Pf^^i<H^^ 
in  the^  theiidi  of  tbe  thi^ee^  ecclesiastical  eleckoi:^  ej^eyed  iheic 
beantiM'CDiiiitry  iiiid«ir  a«^^ay  peqcdiarly  inild. .  Th^ir^  spirituai 
nastUB  iraUB  htuihtlQfi;  ilhd  had  iio  expensive,  progeny  of  priooear. 
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d^agooM,  were  hardly  compatible  iVith  tbeif  aaQrednibctiamj  '^ 
•  in*  %  coittitry/ governed  by  about  a  bm^k^d  add/fi%  •*>Tt^ 
r«igfi6,  'fttt'd  ^ntftifaing,  perhaps,  twei[>ty  iim0s>!thai  mual^i  ef 
nobles; 'sdme'bf^^Al  of  equal  coosequenof^withttNidBiidldr'SO* 
y^r^l^s/'n;  is  not  esiti^ordinary  that  a  gene^ogicfil  boniBnclmrj 
in  >tb^  ^  t^tit  o^  tbe  .  hundredth  <i|egree«  with  sone  tof^  4lmMr 
piltpkd  Ibtdy  'orf  the  eart^h,  should  be.  esteemed  .-tii^l  hif  h«M 
gfcmtid  m^  prid^  {inid  distinction .  .Where' laan)iiig>  and  edtasmtAfi 
were slhit tip  in  a  i^w  confined  haunts,  and  wbei»  noclm^vw  of 
a  popular  Constitution  gav^  consequence'  or  t^oope  •  to  -Wnlile 
merit,  'birtSt  bikcame  naturally  the  first  and  only  diBtindtiom  i  W$ 
be  a  foHfrier-wvA  a  badge  of  irremediable  exoiusioii'^rto^be'BpNii^ 
from  the  iorins  of  bne,  wa£  little  better.  Itwaa  avwyaiirkifiErd 
cireumsrtahce;  if  a  nian'a  great-grandfather  had  A«t  ^IwikeiirbMii 
natioe  wHh 4  Vdji\  and  it  was  only.  wh^Q  the.p]tiit^..of4Ue etrdMMl  - 
could  be  estd.blished,  by  undoubted  you^heip^  lor^fou^  mi^Sf^k 

Silertitions;  that  th^  fortunate  baxpn  qovMi  b^ootn^-a^  oanyd^ttM 
r  the  chaiiKxberlain'd  key,  or  the  niar^hal%  l^afov)^  i¥ii|biltei<tf|]i^ 
of ent^lenfiy; '«^d'a ^at^  <>f  ^^ per ajiw^ikalCiiMainiisnd 
half  TS  iMn^;  '^trt&e  little  <jourt3  of  the  ^rx^tf^L*  Tbeoi^ipft^ 
quiiMcatiohd  "trere  exacted^  wtth  dot^ble  stuDl^^Mti  aa.taanorttf 
to  iUe aiibstaiitial  loaves  and  fishes  of  tlie. JkLnd-rntbeii(xim >6( tbe 
catfaedralsr,  th^abbdt's  chairs,  the  fat  ^aqQnjqmyanardipidmmtii^ 
and  iflfiiKtary  offices:.    The  f^r  s^z  must  be  'prepfireid  ¥^  ]iitD9at» 
vottofaets,  befofe.^th^  could  be  elig^le  to  t^J^f^Baurs  ^\dttnm' 
cTa^entr  iandmaidkofMbdnour,  or  we  9ui3H^8«|tiAl;Coti^hBte<rf.'l(he 
chapiters^ ^^obte  ladies.    Birth  and' title  were  thva^iinpoasedn^tt' 
of  an  4rtidhtoibbd  monopoly  of  all  the  gbpd^^  and  all  thergnkscfPof 
life.'   1%^'  Geiteanft  ate  naturally  as  fri^ndly^  baapitab)e!^)>ni)^ 
kindly  ^'pe^le;  as  ^y  in.  Europe  ;  but»,  i/v]^  aboretaT  hnmd^ed' 
stiiTieaMft^^remc^totis' courts  set  the  ibshion  in^  iirtany  tofvnsi4>f 
the  eMplrei'  tsrit  to  be  wondered  >  at  iff  artiiic^  0f»iitmoBy>^Titi 
poitfp^heii  crrerlai^  their  natural  plaii;  ai:^^  Jiioi)t||9^ii^mpUcity.vBi^ 
aide^,  realty",  on  s  P^y  scale,  natuirallv  re^fired  lx>  beifaeAged  in.  - 
with>>af'dMlrlep6raon  of  splendpur  ana  etiwetite^  ti)ripreifeitf9ijt' 
fronft^  tnei^  'bdtf esqijte..    While  th^  Efop^ror  J^^aph  ulect  te  diop 
in,  imatteiide^;  at  the'Coixverfiazionis  at  VienB|^>Jt^)pe4ti8kl  pisiiM 
of  hiir<eMipirerooaId  n(^t  litir  without, half  ^  dc^^ilMep-U^aiiifl^ 
and  ^^(ettibs'at  hitt  ii^h.    Bye^  i^of^reigm  jof  t^nty  tkonaanUt 
S011I9  cotfM 'dtiiinnon  ar  hundred ,  or  y a,  JiiU|i^       iHldrfifi^lpfii^ ' 
couACAllera 't6 '  bis  cabinet^  and^hta<l-,ja^  of  .Whiehtltb^ 

genefid^bffic^ri'l^r^  in  pr6pprtipn  of  d£ioat  one-tbiidi  to.  feheiprK 
vates;  iaid-tbic(miptete'  me-m£^;nifi<^nc&  of,t)iQ|ec)4iiipiHtkliB«0ta^ 
blishibefits,  a  Lord  Sigh  Admiraf,  wit^  wp^opfiate  rab4affid«iM; 
comBftaMded  die  navy  of  the  £lecb»r  IVM^im^  <ten^8>l»f 'of 
three  gtopboftts' riding  *at  anchor  in  the  Rhine. 
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guicmuniat-  btd  •heca^odUducted^'dn  >«  -dlfferait  «y«teiD.  *  An 

Ainanbly'iof45tftte(|eoaBtedinfte  bffaen^teitctiiig;  in 

9Mtiiatui«^dieiiC^eiierBl<Oiet' ofthe-ewij^ire;  <biit  in  liome^viMes 
tUsciwiMrmbKes'hadfallteatalo  duMi^;  iiki  otbeiB;>lii0f  wei^  coa^ 
V4dLedt€mly  ait  «ide>inteivHl8cHthe<i)QttinhgrBiiHui  genemUyonly'a 
VfMmcetUuhnimnan-9  "^eel^edon  wlLs:<dimiiiy  aad'  ccAnplex^  and 
«q«mUy>dKtireh'  YH'the  hand^  of  the'  noblegfand  lite  wpkdixM^t 
U^ttown»,  wbiok  last  were  often  ftppointed  under  the  inflaenoe 
of  the  prince ;  eo  diat,  when  theee  *^  atateft  ^'  cKieted  in  foU  if<»roe» 
imteadof  a  powlar  representatiTe  body  ^}gmkkg'  a  conntetjioise 
td  the  p^vwer  or  the  prince,  thejr  iwere  little  more Jthan'  ai  sort  of 
elmiaygoveornmettt  college,  a  pieee  of  unwieldy  and; rusty  tna* 
^Dery,  wiiieb  it  was  necessary  to  set  in  nwilion'tDicarry  into 
efiact "tile- commands  of  the  exeontive.i  Like  the  Diet  it^Ae 
einl^fi/4;bey  were  obsolete  and  e&teftibdpcs^  of  little  pmettoal 
utinty .  '  Tile  ecmstitutfton  of  Wirteodberg^,  praised  by  Mr*-  Fos  as 
lfae<flBk)6t>per£Betia'  Barope^  is  a  w<dl-^tMywn  exception;  and  it  is 
a  8ftifkdagtproo|«f  ithe  torpid  apadiy  of  the  GemfinpnUie'in 
fimner  daysw  thsut^^thts  model  of  a  free  gorermnftnt  should  haie 
•nstediforc^nfffirie^  in  the  heatt  of  die  enipipe,  -witboub  exciting 
aiiy*acti^e«spiratipnsiafter'8imilar'libertieB«*      > «  >  -  j  ' 

I  Gom^oesoe  cmd  leainiiig,  those  greatt  engines  of  political  and 
moral  ^▼aneamant;  both  easted  to  a  great  eKtenli,  bnt  wsdiottt 
eiDsraisingihis  inAaenee^  wkich  properly  belongs-  to  them*  -Obm* 
meroe- WQiSi  confined- irithin  tho  walls  of  a  fbW'  fteeokies,  sepa- 
fated^  aeciicdiag'  to  the  pervading  viae  of  -  the-  Geianab  oonsfeitur 
iMMi^  fiom  the-neighboianag  states.  Learning,  in  aeiniiiajf.tiian- 
aer^  instead /of  shedding  its  fertiKzing  rays  tfarenghoiri;aoeiety, 
was  almost  hermetically  sealed  within  the  walls  of  the  nmversity. 
A  few  isolated  eoloniea  of  professors  and  students  nsonopolized 
SiUitheenidition  of  the  empire*  With'  nothing  to  attract  tfaem 
in. the  external  world,  they  naturally  buried  tfaemaelvea  ior  the 
depths  of  metaphysical  speculation  and  Tetbal  criticism;  and'e»- 
joyed  the  sulky  satisfectton  of  despising  the  unlettered  frivolity 
reigning  without  the. umrersity.  Talents  wese  driven  iatoi the 
dwd»j  'froni  w&nt  of  any  MOfioupation  on  ewth.  Pnblioi  afiMs 
were  treated  as  matters  oi  mere  technical  routise;:  and  astiinvn>- 
fessoca  seldom  desc^xded  from  their  fiivoartteflr^gkNi  of  dte  ssecr/, 
the  ministers  "snd'diplioQiatistS' 'never  soared  above  the'dryHiUr 
tines  of  the  coUege  or  burmnu  <  Every  intemst  in  the  am^re  was 
thus  jarring  and  unconnected  wMh'.all  others:  the  votaries < of 
commerce  formed  one  community ;  those  ofleamingand'aeniHs 
another;  the- upper  noblesse  a  third;  thelowernebiesse.a^lourth. 
Each  was  a  pet^  impetmn  in  imperio,  wrapped  ap  in  itself  and 
its  own  interests,  and  jealous  of  every  morement  of  ita  neigfa'* 
hours.    This  produced  tlie  most  marked  originalities  of  cfaarac- 


ter  and*  gtMiii^  ihit  wf  it  liwring,  ft^t>  ittfiinaftgiaalittiM  Aa  mp»t 
ttAcheckddiks^noe  oflspccnhLtUHi..  siTlwreiiwBteiwi  cattiiioiiB'iif 
diffemnt  icnks  and  ¥iailui<  •tilent8Mto>«bci!h  pemm^  thtii)  nw ' 
nasats,  ttod  to  bold  uii.l|lM.iiBitTo»t  tO'lh^ir  peelilwtttiMfe:  r  .Ti 
gave  ft  iwuhiftniousi  a  dke(]pMsed  ckiracflttr  tbjaomaijri  fvdackJMd 
•CNiMthing :tnd]F  toaftantie  .laat.  Hwtiaii  aaamtaa  tttvA  dfato.^ob' 
hibi  ted|  <iioti  polinbad  idmra  t#  a^  uoifom  atandaid.  bjrt  the  *  aittho» 
rity  of  one  «reat  capital*  or  by  tbe-frar.  ^i  lidknk^  aMitkJa'an|naB«- 
nai^  of  faraioBli/  Tnia  lia.  what  maleriaUy  halps  4o  gvre  ao  atcang^; 
ao  wildir ao  exag^evateda^geniua^o  Germao  dramas.  ThajdM^uii^ 
iM  ptnonoi,  therwwev  fovia  aueb  rrklaat  contraala ;  the  paaabana 
andaentimeata'are  ao :  deaparata  $  the  avthot,  abuA  op' tii\ttba 
atore-heated  aobiade  of  bis  otadv»  gives  biouelf  up  ao  immaagy 
vadlyv  ^joi  with  aiadb  gloiious-  danaBoe  o£  the  ffidiculoaa,  to  evahr 
heated  auggeation^of  his  fiEtnoy..  Philoaojpby  and' civligianf  tank 
the  «aiBe  bold  land  iinbridled  chaiacteiialioa.  ,  Butykiaregaadrto 
poEtits^  nothing  co^  be  ao  koaftile  to  aU  movcmeaiti  or  asaali^ 
oraution^  as  tkia  sepalratioa and  ealliaioa  of  interaala  and.daaaaB. 
The  interokaaf^  of  sentimenta»  theeommumoatkai  ofjilbcmghft^ 
the'COHopesatioa  of-talenta^  vhick  are*  iMCeatary  ia  piodliGftq^liit> 
tioal  movenieDts^  iviera^  iHiknmm^  >  The  peapltbui  ootipamaal 
MLiatence;  no  iia^foiiaifiediag  existed vthaqpuhhd. yoke* iiam 
maed  a  irtusper..  The  tidenta  of  the  anpira  ivwdb  tmfkoofmi  in 
diaoaflBing^'  pwe  ttstfaeflic''  and  the  "  tiaiiacetidanlair:«atekaoaa 
of  Kant.  Where  thepreaa  waa  free^.aea  in  SaouAy^  tlleaa&ed Daily 
wtib  theosophical  myatioisia^  learned  nB«arebj.'and  saoMtttia 
poetry  ood  dcamas* .  The  diapntea  in  some  statea^r  the  ainiggiaa 
of  tho'  people  and  tiie  crown  in  Wirtembei^,  the  biokeritigBijaf 
the  ■  states  linjSaaranyr  ftnd  the  <]M)po9itio0  of  ahe  powerfnlis^ka 
in  Meckleaberg  to  their  prinxsey  had  little  or  noinftaenoe  beysmd 
the  fronliem  of  these  prinaipalities^  There*  mas  1 00  metiopolb 
for  the  oonunon  mind  of  Qenaany^  no  a(niBentrBtion.«f  opinioKr 
no  spirited  jonmals^  no  union  of  plan  ocof  ofafect^  Aa  oae.  na- 
tion;.Gennaoy>  did  not  laxist.  I     .'  .. 

iThisi  system  o£  anti(}t»ted  abuse,' and*. sbuaberingr  monalony, 
withoa*  s»y  sttrriag  pnnoipies  ofi  life  withso  itself^}  appeamd  -to 
atB^  in^nesd  of  aome  violenti external  shocks  toigiveaohaboa'Df 
ehaneetOF  improfiementii-  This  slwok  it  eaoenrad-ini* that ffnmoh 
RevalufeiDn^  and  tke.^vvanikat  spnu^  from  it;  -  .The  jottanoaaa^flf 
the  pobtieal  fitbrtc  was.  soon  made  ^manifast^  TheiTencfeiditlc^  h^ 
decayed  edifice  to£  the  eaapirB  soon  annnUedi  to.  piaces  v  cbagging 
with  it,  in  its  nnn^  some*  litde  goody  but  nndk  moie^of  wfaat 
was  aseless,  .obsolete,  aad  decayed**  I  • 

Germany  nvaa  conc^red  beBaoser  iti  waa-  ^^  dividada^fainst  itself/' 
The  tangled  knot  of  its  complioated  inatitations^  irkichagea.had 
twisted,  was  cot  by  die  ahears  of  military  Jaeobiniamwithoat  dif- 
ficulty or  remorae.    One  krtHaaa  Uow*swept  away  much  of  the 
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aoeipnilktoditfiibbtsh^^^f  4)Q<itiiiiea))i0n|A^  w^tmy^  to  lit^,pym  m* 
toMtom,  rbwkei  down  utftsy,  ti£^  A».  bf^eT»,>  aod  loos^med  i&aay 
bfitiiff*fcttet»,nviuck  oiaiiii^d  ^tlie  liberties.  fofQ^vnany. « Oppress- 

AMrmtiB^  loflihilttledl^  petty. son wii^tie^.^AKilUbed^.thie  ,<^Uim» 
•  <tf>birth'  etafoutided'.indth  tthose^Qf.>oirevit:  tbfs  fiovereigas.  were 
tou^tthe'ksson'of  «dvieisity<)itbe:  people  f^uixed  eo^rgy  apd 
oeiwel)(Mnne6B .  oS  stoengtb;  •  ihe  b^rvi^rs.  of.  rank-  yi^ei^  Erokep 
dowi»,'aiKl4he  jarriRg>citiaeaa;0)r  ihedijSefieiit  ^t^te^  wece*  lor 
the* Arist  tiiBe>  united  iuto  one^tuUian  of  Germans — oiie.  cownou 
interesti  **'  dc^dmtt^  Itmor  mmmum  cQ^for4^,mnctdunk^'  4or  the 
Best  dme  united  att.    Ener^s^  .wbjcb  ^d  sluwlx^rfd  fpr.  ceinr 
taviefl^:. Were  now  pu4  fiortb  mtooe  great  natiooal  cau^e— T«k  ^eat 
idkunph-waa  prep|ared  <for  the  jieiip/e*    The.advaixce  ui  the  Qondi,- 
tin»  (n.GeEHenvis.tiot  io  be  e^timat^d  alone  birtbe  po^ivegain 
^hioii  JduB  iJeopMi  hare  asyeC?  acquired,  though  tJoiat  m  &r  fyom  in- 
)Bondid»nbUei •  Tkey^lutfire^beeji^ /generally  relieved. from. .comecf 
and  (pcHOAdl  taemitQde'^f.UrwB  are  aimplifie^ ;  tortiwe  abqli^hed; 
waanj\jiAtiyi  pfttliiitioiual .  adnaniatsatioiis  of  JMstifce  done.  away. 
fiBrmanyl^'im  thisffiide.the  Ehine,  .pof^esa^s  trial  by  jury.  >  Tqus 
«h1  enBtamil  mx-tho  fiveitd  and  roada  are  thinned  ^  non^nQUea  ar^ 
nUmodcifroml  mtoy  4^K^aaif^  eKch«$ion»;  ixiany-  offices  and.hor 
BMBrBfiteithlBOWiifiOlpfai/l^pefapnB  without  birth.  .  So  mui^h  may 
heiaotonntedftlfaj^  and- palpable  gain:  oth?r  change^  are  of  more 
liodbtfidr effiwL  i.Theiatlie^nifi  . of  pcivilege  and  prerosatiye  have^ 
iKi  iMunyt  iiistaiiotA,iifedy  shifted  their  channels,  iiviUmut.  being 
dbrowniofjieii'oc  abcitsfaea^.  Prinoee^have  been  mediatized  only  ;to 
iggltaindnie'dcapeto  of  a  liltte  larger  dimenaiona.  .Abbeys  have 
MenridMoulaifasad,  biahopricMi  disaolyed*  ch^ptejns  plundered,  in 
eenerai-oalyito  round  tae  territories^  atnd  awell  the, coffers,  of  .a 
'WW  fortiBMite  ppinces.   JMaBjV  despotic,  pr^icep  have  consolidated 
llsanr  powtt,  and  .aix|UMed  imlitoiy  atreneth ;.  and  odious  transfeiia 
«Bdi»iiiaBgiBa  bain^  placed  thonsands  of  Germans  u^der  goyexi^ 
nlentB,  twiiidi  tbey  detest.    But  a,  tapid^  a^  important  advance,,  is 
I6:be.0eenrin,the  atftitude^  wluob  the:  Qennan  people  powi  hold  in 
.th0:pQlitioal  worldy  eompaned.  to  their  situation  thirty  yeajrs  a^Q. 
<Tl|0y^amtiadQaiiiaddeit  and.deteiiminQd  start  into. politic;^  life 
^4t«i  pooveffiil  fitrida  m;nieiral.  and  *  intellectual  consequence.    If 
(th0]r<faave(imli  broken,  -ef  ^otmjky  thrown .  off, .  thair  chaina,  they 
'lta(reileibf*<tO'feeliaQdit0»e«eoratorthem#.<  If.  they  have,  as  ^et, 
ghinei  ^  fwr  constitotiiiwiftl  >  iigM»»  >  .^^-  h»Vf} .  leaqit>  ,to  appreciate 
landfill  drive  after  thenb*  .Q^miBiBff  is  no  longer  thatitoqpvd*  old- 
ifadiieiiedi  medonless^  and  olo^djyjregi^np^dn.^hich  a  palsied  and 
fluptneislatte  lof  ibe  human  HMiid<ohil£d,,and,beQumbed  every  ac- 
tive'&cnlty;  and  evefjr  stirring  pri»ci|4e.>.  The  atagnant  lake,  has 
been;  «citated  in  all/  its  'd«ptha,  and  the  wee^s  and  scmn  can 
never  aeaeiover^  it^agaio.<.  The  great  seqpet  of  their,  strength,. 
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and  df  thdr  commtiilit^  <if  ikiten«fli^hu  beeiirtaiigliK  tOilheipeoi* 

!>lie  from  6ne  etidof  tb^  >^itipiw^khef*4Abiev^*^mA,^'^.m 
elicity;  'th6  first  efCotts  of'  thrir'€taiimoipate<i  •sdreng^'  aeloiv^d 
at  once  the  trianiph  of  liheH^Mfii^tff  l«7attyj  i- Wito.oiwsgigan* 
tic  effort, ' they' «lf petted  «^4b»eigfi'»^  sealeA  tbnr  .jaMtavfte 
priftces  sedctrdy  on  th^}#  fbr(itie£r,^aiid  dblttiiied)tlietoknuitTeifeo|(^ 
nitions  of  their  dWn  rights: and' freedon^^etogmtiotta^it^ 
artifice  or  delay  can  dor  'BMftty,  however  tbey^  ittay rbe  lefadsAuer 
tyifled'  with.  Thus;  ttom  the  conditioa  of  serfs  uttached  to  .thei  aoil, 
the  German  people  ros^  aft  once  to  tlie  pboud'eleiratiaii  of 'UbenM- 
toi^s  of  their  covmtry,  ftnd  generom  benefactors  of  their  •  own 
tyrants:  ^Tte  linxoii  ot  sptritr  brought  dboat  by  this  'imlvonnl 
strtiggle^  (^tn  h^v^  be'^^in  dissoli^d. '  They  now  see .Aaiihfsir 
wants,  theh*  gri^^Ces;  their  objector  and  their  enemiaB;  are^lhe 
same.  lUe  ptibiicyoicfe  hsELs^atiqaired  ddpA-of  toae  aftid'cow- 
slsteticy  6f  putpo^ei.  The  people  of  all -states)  b^elefflMlodflk- 
dress  and' petition/ and' the' veotvefsttlesiMiire^^si^i  theiisiraBi^alBi<af 
popular  assemblies.  Litierelture  atidfcd^tS'^liteiroBsetkftiOBiqnetft*' 
physical  dtleams!  one  of  thei^betrtj  poete^  and 'dtamatiste  proved 
oue'of  iheirm(M^i3^geticheroes/and'fdl'Oivthe(fifdd/(^^ 
fdrththe'sthtftis'ofniartill  heroife^^  Theiprass/^wkkbtwis  tene 
of  the  most  pow^rftd  instrtotteiifts  id  ddrf«rki2;ridie  QmhaiHs^rfirfan 
foreign  doitifiiation,  is  hbW«triiegHl^'andvnmimtedfin'tiie  oaiine 
of  internal  freedom.  The  speci^ative'  phtj[o«opher!hsls^iiowiiuQi4 
into  a  bold  poUticat  jounxaiist;  dmoataii^tha^ihindrvad  tatenite^f 
the  nation  are  arrayed  on  the'  stde  of  moderata'Aeedonramlt  nv- 
pr0S«ntative  constitutiohs.  Notali'ihe  cefia4it9,'  and  polioe^ott- 
cets,  ahd  Imssafs  of  despotism,  caitv  keep  dowiV'tkerepiidltjiwiiiBk 
is  abrodd. '  A  p6pul&r  professoris,  iB'i;«i«ivbiinidhedilroii»«niQBii- 
versityi  '  The'stude]!resf<]81owMiad;>and'«ak^'refug^in}soi^ 
seiat  t)f  i^toce.  If  an  energetic  ^iwi^tisl  i9  mEppmneA-iai  ^tmk 
state/ it  starts  up  widif  redoabfedaoavity  wwMrtherr,  4faatiif  ntote 
libera};  The  rising  generation  setb  fed  wiA^the^bcddesidiictrines 
of  fi^edom:  -'  The  studies;  th^  associ^kttdnn,  ^tfae  inannem,  the 
dress'of  thie  unlversilies,  all  tend  to 'the  same  object;  ^anditiie 
gymhastib  games  and  ^Mg^/lkughl  kk  every  freeHidieol^fihalilfibi 
abhbrf^ceof  sliH^efjr  %fiitb  l^e'miiid^of  ^iiiem>  Thn^A  TafkU 
and  kxite:  change' is  w6riaYy^^'t6e  cheMtter  of 'the  QteMoif  pulb- 
lib.'  TUe'poImcal  a^diik>c«U  ^tJtm  a»e  fradvallyiasmnDbitt^iii 
new  tafspefct.'-  The  old  nobler  lal^^oweft^ii'foujidin  DppinitieBTtb 
despotib  prifades;  andTe^eti'  i]hedklt»ikdptiiit)e8;-ftQdi]ii^Hlntiiti9^ 
sceptre  and'ili^  p^le  w^i^  i^  saftetianlB  ^a^sdust  a^  jaoohimosi 
despotism,  now  si^e ^<h^^^e^^/df  b(ms49totionsilbann»r8^f land 
side  wifh'the'  peOpTe^in' defitoJmi^  tfaeifii^  ^Otber^^dastiBotipiiB 
thkit  the  qtiftrfeti^  of  thelM<^;  of  m^igtietevof'uilitiitoy'ordeit, 
ate  ^ery  ^fjiiof^^uA^tnhVSemeViisd.^^A 
it  hai6  been^JallM  b;^'dA  ^blfe-'Oerman  writar>  has^  spniof^  np  irom 
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th^  Yttnk^  of  ^  Iher  tHi^^iHr.  Hhe  first:  offiocis'  <>(  the  amy  are  often 
filkd^b^'^edl&initls;  who^liave  risen  ffom  the'nmlks';  and  tlie  helm 
of^st!iGtte^  In  thedafng^s  of  the  stotm,  was  cyfklen  coitifided  16  a 
pli^iati  pilot.'  Thus  the*  absurd  barriers  of  rank  ane  evefv  day 
broken  down.  The*  vigorous  ^eeds  of  a  mixed-  and  middling 
cistss'are  every  day  taking  root  in  the  doil—ti  class  of  important/ 
independent,  reasoning  Qermans,  endowed  wrth  no  arbitrary  pri- 
\Ah^e9,  ncrpreseriptive  rights,  no  interests  hostile  to  the  national 
welrare.  The  nation  of  barons  is  daily  imbibing  more  of  die 
spirit  of  '*  the  nation  of  shopkeepers/' 

'The  degree  of  celerity,  which  may  mark  the  progress  of  the  Ger- 
mans towards  constitutional  freedom,  is  indeed  doubtfbl,  and' the 
prbspect,  at  present,  appears  somewhat  o^rcsfst  ^^--ail  the^  usual 
d^ays  and  artifices  of  despotic  power  have  been  resorCed  to,  in 
order-to  <lelnde  or  divert  the  public  feeling.  ^  At  Parte;  the  popu»- 
bt^  otaitttt  were  lost,-  in  the  din  of  premfitttire  "tiiumph.  At  Vienna, 
paititlDn  and  exchange  of  territory  were  th^  sole  orders  of  the  day. 
The  Diet  at' Frankfort,  and  the-ActOf  Oonfedemtion,  ware  then 
appealed  to  $  btitwhen  it  was  found  that  this  august  assembly  was 
occtipiecl-wittr  interminable  preliminaries  sihI  al^tract  definitions, 
and  that  "Chelr 'first' practical  achievements  restored  certain  tolls 
which  oppressed  commerce,  the  people  perceived  they  had^  little 
to  expect  ifrora  that  qtiarter.  They  then  saw  through  rae  delusive 
farce  of  the  patch-'Work  Confederation.  They  saw  that,  while 
they  we^e  nni ted  in  interest  and  spirit,  they  were  still,  hi'  feet, 
dfnded  in  political  -goverriment ;  and  that  no  course  remained 
i9iit,wi^h  ftimness- andiinanimity,  to  make  their  demands  to* their 
separaise  sovereigns.  These  claims  have  been  made  with  a  per-* 
severing  and  a  powerftd  voice.  Hitherto  they  hove,  wl&  a  few 
exceptions,  been  met  only  by  renewed  promise^,'  temporary  de- 
tays;^itifid  evasions,  the  cant  of  libeml  professions,!  attfl  plausible 
projects.  Plans  and  sketches  of  constitutions  exist  ittiliire  porf^ 
mhk  of  miniirters ;— 4tt  some  States,  they  have  been'  offitt-ed  to 
die  AuUic;  but  they  have  genendly  been  ill'^suited  to 'the  present 
ctoidition  of  the  people,  or  under  the  influence  of  the^  pViilioef  in 
^tk  practical  e'xecation.  Disappointment  and  "disgust  ha^e-,  in 
ebnse^uence,  taken  hold  of  tiie  people,  almost  from  one  end 
of' the  nation  to  the  other.  These  Imve  produced  irritation 
and  indignant  remonstrance — ^re-actions  have  ensued-^-^elngeft 
Af  ministers  and  measures  *-- new  projectb  and'  frissh  ^yp*l- 
ments.  fn  die  ferment  thus  exdfted;  a  few  ardent' writei^  And 
higVspirrted  yonthi  have  Been  goaded  into  e^pVefesions  atid 
acts,' which  only  injure  the'  caSiise 'tiiey  advocate,  'the^  have 
been  ^adly  retorted  by  the  governments'  on  the  people,  tod 
made-the  pretext  of  the  liarahest  "measures.  According  to  the 
c6mmon  tactics  of  despotism,  the  ultra4oyaIist<  part  of  the 
nation  hove  been  appealed  to,  and  the  tmid  alartnedi    A  tifigle 
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venal  aad  unprincif^JLed  wmt^.U  £ttrpp#,  aod  anot^r  aianUriati-, 
tempt  prev^ated^  were  hlatQiu^SGtl^  ^»  tbe  evideiH^  .of  at^idf, 
aod  raa^ified  coa&piracy  of  ail .  tbe  mi^^iAg:  pnd  ttJbiQ  l^npA 
orders  a^iost  aU  Gayernmenti  Military.  |K>lice  ivas  /i^^tal)li3l9Qdi 
the<ofdinai:y lawasuppen^ed -,  a  pi:eTotal  tnbuiaal ^ected  a^.May«» 
encQ,  whiea.baa  not iried.a;aiQgle culprit;  a^arckrwarrants.  qxq-, 
Guted.  by  dvagoona.;  .esorutoirea  ransacked;  domestic  security 
violated  ;.profe88or$».aiMl  men  of  genius,  imprisoned  and  .banished  ; 
journals  suppressed ;  and  Germany  thrown  into  agitation  aod  fer« 
mant)  and  Iftugbt  tp.beliaFe^  that  e\Bry  student  was  a  Sandt^  and 
every  .prof<(A»or^ .  or  author,  a  conspirator  against  legitimate  cula. 
A  n«w  .(jk>i|gre8s  owaa  assefnbled;  all  the  little  fireedom  9f  the 

S»rasa  anpjJwjfttfd ;  and  .a.sor.t  of .  round-robin  signed  by  Princes^ 
OK  su^pre^ing  ^e?y  nascent  sound  of  freedom,  and  keeping  tha 
univej^itie^  and  tb«)pdople  in  awe,  by  increased  militai^  establish* 
meo^ts^i.iQne  by  on^.tne  profesiiors,  and  others <^onnoed  on  ac» 
cuaaiiqn, .  hav^.  been  discharged  from  prison,  without  trisd  and 
wit)»ojut  .proceas.     The  ''  black  association". dwged  pa  the 
patijioteibaa  be^n  prored  to  exist  only  ia  the. imagination  of  moi* 
nnrchs  and  mini^tera*    Not  a  trace  of  the  muehnnoiaad  conspi* 
laoy  has  >hejm  detejoted.    A.  temporary,  perhaps,  a  delusive  calm* 
haa  seooeeded — **-  ignes  suppaaitossineri  doioso,"  tThe,  period  of 
can4M(asion«  on  the  part  oi  the  monarcbs^  may  be  retarded ;  buty 
sooner:  ^  latter,  it  must  anive.     In  someoi'  the  States,  a  a^dy: 
p^peverafice  has  already  led  to  the  attainment  of  certain  consti«» 
tttti^al  objeota.  The  Grand  Duke  oC  Hesse  haa  voluntarily  pre^ 
seated  his  subjects  with  a  constitution^  .which  they  so  freely,  can- 
va^edf  land  so  warmly  opposed^  that.  th§y  have  wrested  fi'om  him 
aiiothe^  rof  a.more  liberal  character.    TJiie  Grand  Duke,  of  Baden. 
ha3  b/?en  compelled  to  establish  a  representative. constitution^  in 
T^^^f¥\y  reiimpts  tonmi  ui  imitation .  of  qnt  own*  and  which  syic-« 
ceed^  ]w^  in  its  practical  operation.    In  Bavaria,,  a  coy^stitution 
iaiip  fprcfi^  which*  if  npt.  essentially  pomilar»  is  conaiderahly  ret^ 
wpv€M.f^ta'moP4C€^iG^  aeveriJiy.    In  Siectoiol  Hesse,  ai^ti-* 
ouat^.i^bn§^ai;e:mtiij^,iqto  the  system  9f  government;  and 
tS^.d^th  9i  the  ol^oL  superannuated.  BlectprwiU*  piobfibly^  he  tha 
9|gnf^.^r  maqy  cb^ge9^.  Pj^seia,  i\^  most  enlightened. and di^ 
tij(»gm^ed  iSt^ie  pf  G^rpna^yj.  ia,€^»thraDed  by  tibe  Ji¥>atadtiy;e  and. 
vigile^it  despptian^  whicbe^^istii  i^  thejMiiAn.; — an  overgjcoira^aod 
^^^l^fcy  JmliteryajBt^i^hmeat,  and  a;  oompUcated  and  widely 
TSHuifieA ,  syste^K^  of.  ,^vil  administration^  ke^ruearly  half  oftb^ 
9vb|^Q^,af  thei^upt|[y  i^  the  ps^  pf  the  Cj^g^wn^r-rau  imdrmpi^ 
p^ioa-tiat  sappU^fi^  a. large  pfwrtion,,of  persona*  Jiot.jemplo^edf 
ii;i^.:9rhat  ia  caU^d  wartmr^^  <waiting*money>|.till.aii.appointn 
i9^ttpai),b9pp:av4^d£p(Vith^Q;— rto.aunply  thesQ  iiaifnenae  ^jh 
PMsi^,^th«i  taMftt^ejo^wMurily  eixoi^itant^  aald  t^^^popidar 
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dasses  generally  discontented.  The  Rhenish  Profinces  of  Pros* 
•sia,  fonnerly  part  of  the  French  empite,  and  before  of  the  Ecder 
•aiaatical  Electorates,  are  oppressed  by  the  most  tyrannical  exac- 
tions, and  are  in  a  temper,  miich  the  slightest  circumstance  might 
kindle  into  revolt.    Tne  ordinary  laws  liave  been  repeatedly  sus* 

Knded,  and  violated  by  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  government: 
le  privileges  of  the  kmg^s  new  nni? ersity,  at  Bonn,  have  been  in« 
vaded,  and  some  of  the  most  independent  and  distinguished  pro- 
fessors driven  away.    Amdt  has  been  arrested,  the  Welchers  nave 
been  persecuted,  and  Schlegel  has  more  than  once  threatened  to 
retire  m  disgust   Ooerres,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  political 
writera  of  Germany,  has  been  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Strasburg. 
Prassia  is,  in  all  respects,  the  state  which  influences,  in  the  great*' 
est  degree,  the  rest  of  Grermany ;  and  the  fate  of  Prussia  maty  pro* 
bably  decide  that  of  the  rest  of  the  nation.    How  long  the  free* 
dom  of  the  Germans  may  be  retarded,  depends  much  on  the 
people,  much  on  the  princes.    This,  at  leasts  is  certain — ^tfaat 
the  nation  not  only  can  never  retrograde  to  what  it  has  been, 
but  that  it  can  never  remain  stationary  where  it  is.    Its  present 
state  is  provisional,  not  permanent ;  progressive,  not  stagnant. 
The  staia  and  moderate  cnaracter  of  the  people,  and  the  vittual 
liberality  of  some  of  the  princes,  will,  perhaps,  render  the  change 
more  slow,  silent,  and  gradual,  than  in  otlier  countries ;  but  that 
a  people  so  learned,  so  universally  educated  and  enlightened,  so 
generous  in  sentiment,  and  so  determined  in  character,  should  long 
remain  subject  to  narrow-minded  despotisms,  military  police,  an 
enslaved  press,  and  arbitrary  laws,  is  a  paradox  which,  we  think, 
cannot  be  of  long  duration. 
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There  is  no  employment,''  says  Montaigne,  **  more  weak, 
or  more  strong,  than  that  of  entertaining  a  man's  own  diou^ts.'' 
But  how  many  men  are  there  in  the  world  that  do  think?  To 
possess  perception  and  sensation  merely,  cannot  be  called  the 
exercise  of  thought ;  and  the  crude»  undigested  ideas,  which  ge- 
nerally seem  to  be  flitting  through  people's  minds,  can  'scarcely 
deserve  the  same  high  appellation.  It  is  cert&iinly  a  very  difficult 
task  to  form  any  judgment  of  what  is  passing  through  tiie  minds 
of  other  people :  it  can  only  be  done  to  a  certain  decree,  and 
then  we  must  rest  principally  on  conjecture ;  but  I  think  I  know 
pretty  well  what  sort  of  thouglKts  used  to  pass  throogk  old  Mon- 
taigne's mind,  and  what  kind  of  speoulatiooB  usually  fill  my  own ; 
so  that  here,  at  least,  I  have  a  double  means  of  forming  a  judg- 
ment. Thinking  is  a  very  difficult  tfamg ;  diat  is  to  say,  tnink- 
ing  to  any  purpose.  The  mind  is  naturally  an  idler,  and  will'not 
turn  to  worlL  without  compulsion  and  strong  coercion.    ".Med^ 


fi6y  timvfij^j^/'  i  But  we.  da  QQVwiUiAgly^i9pi^9^1stbe^(^4f%ult 

at  t)7^.aaaie.ti^e.an,^x«rci^»qf)thetM^elliept  V  TIiq  priaaqp^pfe 
t)f  readiifig  tQ  m/'  s^s  U;ie  aame  f i^oiJb  p)iY)o^<Qpherf  &oni  whom  I  • 
have  just  qjuoteii^f'*-  is^-Uiai  by  varipu^  objects  it  rauaeo  my.  r^9|qbn 
and.  enplay s<  xb^  jucl^meni^"  .H^i^  oprrect  thisi«  1  For  lAy  own 
fdrl^  I,«eHi^i^idoittuuk,  tbatis  tio.say,  I\n6v€^,e;cerci9e(>i9y.^y4g- 
ineutr  bul)  ^be¥>  I  am  r^uig  of  iwritin^'  At  otbar  tiuiu^,  i^  ^s- 
eng^gjed  Jlci$fpa'^bfinur9,  v^h^  {  amrestiAfl;.  o^  aao£a.  or  i^Ipng-*  a 

y^e,  > .  It  may^  peorbaps^  be  different  with  Qther  Deopi^,  ,but  sJKph 

.  U.Uve..cQi3(^,wi4^-in)e«  4 1  Jbayi^  freq[uen^y  walked  nrom  the  Citjf:.to 

,0xfcind-^tj;e^t,^w4  ^  H^e  thenrCiid^vDUWc^  to  recollect  iaaya4?a 

..ti)^^hodr.ei;M:e^edinymii»d:  dmng  therwall^hut,  in  g^p^r^.U.vra^ 

,  ifloipp^hW, t9  find  qne  V ortib^  pres^i^ving.    jAy  ,tbo^^;jt^t^,  okx  ^h 

i^^^^iop^a^^nf  the  Yaine^tand  niOi^^u$el^ss.kind^^Tcastle7]build-< 

.  ingT'rayClfnn^-— the,.po].ish  pt  poiyihaqtrT-a  spj^t-rra  ^Wi^  Wib, 

*PW«'*r^.Qften  fioatma^i^  th^  tap  qfope^  fM^cl ;.  aud  one^pWs 

withth^msQ  pUsajiantHv *tbat deeper. thouc^     ar^,4if^i'^^})fe. 

<jodxvia,,ifi  Que  of  hia  baoks,  draws  a  parall^  l^et^eeHyXbeljariey 

^e,  tboughu  of  a. schol^  apdi'  o^  a-  man:  of^  th^  worl^,:  a^. th^y 

peiamhv&A^.  tb^.sti:eqts  of.  ]Lood«ni,.1^iit,I  nrery  j»ijyi,qv»,e,!^ion 

whfliM?r  A^r^  would  be,iijufch  to,cl>9ope,betvx^  tl^W-    A  ,scbp- 

lar'ij  meditations  ai-e.geumlly.lj^jflt.YitJj/his]  LgpU^  q^  tlie  ,&h^Jt; 

^aoAU.is  '^.vr^jll  they  stould  be,  if  ne  undertakes  to  tbjce^i  .the 

mazes  of  Cheapside.    This  levity  of  thought  very  frequon^Iy^does 

not  desert  men,  on  occasions  where  all  the  passions  and  stronger 

feelings  of  our  nature  are  called  forth.     Montaigne  shall  again  be 

my  example.     He  b  spestkki^  of  his  feelings,  when  he  contem- 

nlatedbis  own  approaching  di68o.luti9n,:-T*^'  FjQdipg  uj^self  in 

this  condition^  I  cpnsiderea  by  now  maQy  Jight  caiisps  apd  pb- 

jecits  imagination  nourished  in  me  J:h^.  regret  oflife,,  .aud.Qi  ^'W 

atoma  the  weight  .and  dij^jcytty  of  this  dislodg^W  was  composed 

in  iny  soul,  ana  to  how  nfaiiy.idle  aud  frivolqiys*  thoughts  we  give 

way  m  so  great  an  affair/^  A,-ddg»  a^or^e.-a  book,  a  glasp^  and 

what  not,  were  considerisdifi  mv  Toss.'*^  It  Je  strange  how  the  mind 

,cau  dwell  on  frivolities,  ^u^  /olliej  iivsitua^ioo^^  like  tWs;  but.it 

was,  perhaps,  mercifuljy  IiTLt^nJl^^,^  to.  di\|l^  t^^e  edge  of  apgui^. 

It  is  uxp  h^ijt  of  the.iniAd;,  ppjverf^l  in  pain  and  dcratli/:  ^      .  .' 

"  One  wobWIiiot,  feiifej^ff  ftigfttftll  #hert  rki^*^  dead,     >,        i 
And,  Betty,  grv^  this 'i^icMt  8' iifitlered.'f'   : 

'  The  actual  pain  and  miseryi  whioli  grief  and  misfortunes. Inflict 
are,  after  all,  probably  overrated,  .The  ppirit  naturally  turns  from 
gloomy  and  disagreeable  meditations  to  those,  wliichiproducafeel- 
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ings  of  cheerfulness  an<i contentment.  It  is  only  wh^i  the  sweet 
of  ^ief  is  mixed  with  the  bitter,  that  the  mind  retains  for  a  long 
period  the  recollections  of  misfortunes.  But  it  is  amongst  the 
proudest  prerogatives  of  Time,  that  he  vanquishes  grief  itself. 
"  Darkness  and  light  divide  the  course  of  time ;  and  oblivion 
shares  with  memory,  a  great  part  even  of  our  living  beings.  We 
slightly  remember  our  felicities,  and  the  smarted  strokes  of  afflic- 
tion have  but  short  smart  upon  us.  Sense  endureth  no  extremi 
ties,  and  sorrows  destroy  us,  or  themselves.  To  weep  into  stones 
are  fables."  Is  not  the  masterly  pen  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
visible  in  these  words?  I  could  never  think  on  melancholy 
themes  long  tog^ether;  sometimes,  in  depression  or  in  ill-humour, 
I  have  doggedly  set  myself  to  chew  the  cud  of  bitter  fancies  ; 
but  even  in  spite  of  the  most  obstinate  determius^tion,  my  thoughts 
have  run  into  pleasanter  channels.  It  is  curious,  at  such  times, 
to  observe,  by  what  ingenious  associations  the  mind  cheats  itself 
into  better  temper ;  and  how  it  will  snatch  at  any  opportunity  of 
.getting  rid  of  reflections,  which  are  painful.  I  nave  more  than 
once  blamed  myself  for  the  facility,  with  which  I  have  cast  off 
grief. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  mind  abhors  the  continual  con- 
templation of  evil,  vet  there  are  some  feeling,  which  will  cross 
it,  even  in  its.  most  cneerful  moods,  blasting,  with  the  recollection 
or  anticipation  of  evil,  every  sentiment  of  present  happiness. 

"  There  are  thoughts  thou  canst  not  banish, 
There  are  shades  that  will  not  vanish," 

which  haunt  us  like  the  spectre  in  Macbeth,  when  we  are  at  the 
feast,  invisible  to  every  eye  but  our  own — 

'*  Some  fatal  remembrance,  some  vision  that  throws 
Its  bleak  shade  alike  o*er  our  joys  and  our  woes ;" 

and  which  comes  uncalled  and  unlooked-for,  and  over  which 
we  have  no  more  controul,  than  the  maniac  over  his  disjointed  , 
phantasies.  This  sentiment  is  well  described  by  the  author  of 
kenilworth.  "  You  have  lived  in  the  world  twice  as  long  as  I 
have,"  says  Tressilian  to  mine  host  of  the  black  bear;  "  and 
you  must  know  there  are  thoughts,  which  will  haunt  us  in  spite 
of  ourselves;  and  to  which  it  is  in  vain  to  say,  begone,  and  let. 
me  be  merry.*' 

There  are  few  people  whose  fears,  or  whose  crimes,  have  not 
occasionally  raised  these  ghosts  of  the  soul.  In  some  instances, 
perhaps,  such  sensations  are  the  effects  of  constitutional  infir- 
mity, of  weak  and  tremulous  nerves.  In  Johnson,  there  was  a 
feeling  of  this  kind,  which  embittered  his  whole  existence  ;  and 
death  was  a  blessing  to  him,  because  it  relieved  him  from  the 
dread  of  dying.     The  very  mention  of  it  shook  his  nerves  "  from 
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their  propriety,**  and  his  terror  made  him  ferocious  with  those 
who  spoke  of  it  in  his  presence.  It  is  easy  to  despise  this  pusilla- 
nimity ;  but  there  are,  perhaps,  very  few  persons^  who  have  not 
felt  a  chill  round  theneart,  when,  in  the  breathless  stillness 
of  night,  the  strong  conviction  and  feeling  of  mortality  have 
flashed  across  their  minds.  I  have  felt  the  sensation  powerfully^ 
and  it  requires  a  determined  resolution  to  shake  off  the  feeling. 
It  is  only  in  moments  like  these,  that  we  can  judge  of  the  ex- 
tent of  Johnson's  sufferings. 

As  to  the  periods  and  times  when  the  mind  employs  itself  most 
actively  in  ihinking,  perhaps,  much  is  not  to  be  said.  People 
have  but  seldom  occasion  for  thought,  and  they  never  perplex 
themselves  with  it,  but  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  There 
are  few  quibus  vivere  est  cogitare,  Aristotle  says,  thinking  is  the 
business  of  the  gods ;  from  which,  both  their  happiness  and 
ours  proceed.  I  know  very  few  people,  however,  who  enjoy 
this  beatitude,  or  who  would  wish  to  do  so.  A  tithe  of  men 
think  for  the  rest,  who  indulge  in  a  sort  of  vegetable  existence, 
without  adding  a  single  new  idea  to  the  stores,  which  have  been 
heir-looms  in  the  human  mind  for  ages.  A  man  generally  goes 
through  life,  as  a  horse  does  along  atSad,  which  he  is  accustomed 
to  travel ;  he  knows  round  which  comers  to  turn,  and  arrives  in 
safety  at  his  journey's  end.  Perhaps  an  equal  degree  of  thought 
is  called  into  action  in  both  cases ;  and  what  need  is  there  of  it  to 
one 

"  Who,  with  a  body  fiU'd,  and  vacant  mind, 
Gets  him  to  rest,  cramm'd  with  distressful  bread  ?" 

Some  situations  are  naturally  favourable  to  thought.  Mon- 
taigne could  not  think  unless  he  was  in  motion.  "  My  thoughts 
sleep  if  I  sit  still ;  my  fancy  does  not  go  by  itself  as  when  my 
legs  move  it."  But  I  question  whether  this  is^a  general  feeling ; 
for  my  own  part,  I  can  think  the  best  while  I  lie  awake  in  bed, 
and  if  a  good  thought  ever  strikes  me,  it  is  sure  to  be  on  a  sleep- 
less night.  In  darkness  and  silence,  I  can  handle  my  thoughts, 
sift  and  examine  them  to  the  bottom ;  and  many  a  fallacy,  which 
had  escaped  me  in  open  day-light,  has  been  detected  and  fore- 
si^om  in  the  night.  One  does  not,  however,  get  to  sleep  very 
easily  after  these  cogitations.  The  pleasantest  ming  in  the  world 
to  me  is,  to  find  my  thoughts  wandering,  after  I  have  lain  in  bed 
an  hour  or  two,  and  just  to  be  able  to  perceive  the  incongruity  of 
my  ideas,  for  then  I  know  sleep  is  not  far  distant.  It  is  a  griev- 
ous thing  for  a  man  to  lie  awake  all  night,  when 

'*  I  suoi  pensieri  in  lui  dormir  non  ponno,'* 

and  to  think  of  every  subject,  which  used  to  give  him  pleasure, ' 
while  his  mind  turns  with  an  equal  loathing  from  alK  Like  the 
body,  the  mind,  at  times,  becomes  perfectly  sick.     I  jiave  some- 
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times  imaffined  there  was  not  a  pleasant  thought  left  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  I  have  conjured  up,  in  vain,  every  image,  which  used 
formerly  to  give  me  delight.  There  are  times,  too,  when  one  has, 
in  good  trutn,  no  thoughts  at  all* 

"  Laugh,  ye  who  boast  your  more  mercurial  powers, 
That  never  felt  a  stupor,  know  no  pause, 
Nor  need  one ;  I  am  conscious,  and  confess, 
Fearless,  a  soul  that  does  not  always  think. 

Tis  thus  the  understanding  takes  repose 

In  indolent  vacuity  of  thought. 

And  sleeps,  and  is  refresh'd.     Meanwhile,  the  face 

Conceals  the  mood  lethargic  with  a  mask 

Of  deep  deliberation,  as  the  man 

Were  task'd  to  his  full  strength,  absorb'd  and  lost." 

This  is  a  fine  morsel  of  truth  of  Cowper's,  and  explains  many 
of  the  grave  and  judicious  physiognomies  we  often  see.  I  have 
been  sometimes  puzzled  to  reconcile  the  wisdom  of  a  man's  face 
with  the  folly  of  his  actions  ;  but  the  fact,  I  have  no  doubt,  is, 
that  the  more  deliberative  and  solemn  he  looks,  the  fewer 
thoughts  are  passing  through  his  head.  I  have  been  asked  by 
people,  what  I  was  thinking  of,  as  I  looked  so  grave,  when  my 
thoughts  have  been  more  worthless  than  a  summer  weed ;  but  by 
avoiding  a  direct  answer  in  these  cases,  one  may  gain  the  repu- 
tation of  a  deep-thinker  at  a  small  expense ;  and  as  people  can- 
not read  your  thoughts,  if  you  have  only  the  discretion  to  hold 
your  tongue,  neither  yourself,  nor  any  one  else,  will  be  the 
wiser. 

What  is  obscure  is  generally  considered  sublime ;  and  what  is 
hid  from  view  is  always,  very  unaccountably,  thought  worth  see- 
ing. If  we  do  not  know  what  is  passing  in  the  minds  of  others, 
especially  if  they  be  high  in  station,  we  give  them  credit  for 
deep  and  profound  meditation.  We  tremble  on  the  tlireshold  of 
a  monarch's  confidence : 

"  The  thoughts  of  kings  are  like  religious  groves, 
The  walks  of  muffled  Gods ;  sacred  retreats, 
Where  none,  but  whom  they  please  t'  admit,  approach," 

This  is,  to  be  sure,  very  prudent  and  proper:  it  is  a  rash 
deed  to  tear  away  the  veil  from  a  religious  shrine.  What  a 
deadly  disclosure  it  would  be,  should  an  emperor's  thoughts  be 
discovered  to  centre  in  the  hinge  of  a  snuff-box  ! 

Aristotle  says,  that  when  a  man  is  thinking  of  the  past,  he 
casts  his  eyes  on  the  ground ;  and  when  he  thinks  of  the  future, 
he  raises  them  to  the  heavens.  To  this  it  might  be  added,  that 
when  he  thinks  of  nothing,  he  looks  in  the  fire  (provided  there  be 
one  in  the  room).  After  I  have  finished  all  my  labours  at  a  night, 
it  is  to  me  a  very  high  luxury  to  sit  with  my  feet  on  the  bars. 
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when  every  thing  is  silent^  and' to  watch  *'  the  dying  embers 
through  the  room*'  casting  a  dimmer  and  a  dimmer  light— 

"  Not  undelightful  is  an  hour  to  me, 
Spent  in  such  parlour  twilight." 

Little  by  little,  one's  thoughts  gradually  subside,  till  the  mind  be- 
comes as  calm,  and  still,  and  waveless,  as  the  bosom  of  a  lake  on 
a  sunny  summer's  evening;  and  till,  at  last,  dull  Judgment  goes 
entirely  to  sleep,  and  Fancy  only  is  left  waking,  to  conjure  up 
visions  of  things,  which  can  never  be  our's,  or  to  paint  an  old 
friend's  face  in  the  chiaroscuro  of  the  cinders.  It  is  Cowper 
that  has  so  beautifully  described  all  these  sensations,  and  all 
his  visions  of  "  houses,  towers,  trees,  churches,  and  strange 
visages." 

As  for  Aristotle's  notion  of  gazing  on  the  skies,  I  must  con- 
fess, when  I  do  so,  they  sometimes  look  Ibweringly  upon  me.  I 
had  rather,  any  day,  think  of  what  has  been,  than  what  is  to  be. 
We  cannot  tell  whether  the  future  has  any  store  of  happiness ; . 
but  we  certainly  know  that  the  past  has  had  its  pleasures.  Time 
and  chance  may  cheat  us  of  future  enjoyments  ;  but  it  is  out  of 
their  power  to  destroy  the  memory  of  what  we  have  possessed : 

**  The  joys  I  have  possessed  are  ever  mine, 
Out  of  thy  reach,  behind  eternity, 
Hid  in  tlie  sacred  treasure  of  the  past ; 
But  blest  remembrance  brings  them  hourly  back.** 

.  I  remember  a  Cumberland  ballad,  which  began,  ''Of  all  things 
that  be,  I  think  thought  is  most  queer."  I  diink  so  too ;  for  I 
have  thought  till  all  my  thoughts  are  fled.  I  may  exclaim  with 
Shakspeare,  my  "  worser  thoughts  Heaven  mend !" — ^for  my  better, 
as  the  reader  sees,  are  nothing  to  boa^t  of.  Yet  I  have  searched 
for  them,  as  a  diver  does  in  the  Indian  seas,  with  much  expense 
of  labour  and  pain ;  and  such  as  they  are,  I  dismiss  them  without 
a  CUnvojf, 


phantasmata;   with  a  new  theory  of  apparitions. 

When  I  go  musing  all  alone, 

Thinking  of  divers  things  foreknown  ; 

When  1  build  castles  in  the  air. 

Void  of  sorrow  and  void  of  fear ; 

Pleasing  myself  with  phantasms  sweet, 

Methinks  the  time  runs  very  fleet.  Burton. 

We  foresee,  we  shall  occasionally  be  very  serious  in  the  course 
of  our  subject,  though  our  oWect  will,  of  course,  be  rather  to 
amuse  than  to  alarm  our  readers ;  unless,  **  like  children  of  a 
smaller  growth,^  we  he^^in  by  endeavouring  to  entertain  one  an^ 
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other,  and  leave  ^  with  being  frightened  at  the  stories,  which  bur 
own  recollection  or  imaginations  have  conjured  up. 

As  it  would  be  useless  and  cruel  to  think  oi  establishing  our 
essay  towards  a  theory  of  apparitions,  on  our  own  personal  expe- 
rience and  that  of  our  friends, 'we  propose  to  have  recourse  to  old 
Cardan,  Burton,  and  Dr.  Johnscxi,  whenever  we  feel  ourselves  at  a 
loss  for  individuak  to  fill  our  s{)ecimens  of  the  various  ^)ecies  and 
genera  of  ghosts.  Indeed,  we  wonder  that  Darwin  never  under- 
took the  task,  as  a  supplement  to  his  Zoonomia;  it  would  have 
afforded  a  famous  field  (gk  l,Ktofiaxia^  in  the  veteran  gentlemen  of 
the  faculty,  during  the  last  century.  CerUauros,  gorgonos^  Harpy^ 
iasqite'^we  should  really  haye  beheld  a  phantasmagorian  con- 
troversy,  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  snone,  as  to  the  nature 
and  substances  of  spirits.  The  friends  of  the  Doctor  were  almost 
tempted  to  believe  he  knew  something  more  than  he  ought  to  do 
about  such  matters,  as  he  affected  considerable  mystery,  and  ob- 
served, '^  that  the  belief  in  apparitions  would  become  universal 
only  by  its  truth,  and  that  those,  who  deny  it  with  their  tongues, 
confess  it  with  their  fears.'"  However  far  we  may  be  obliged  to 
look  forward  into  futurity  for  the  generoL  acceptation  of  the  Doc- 
tor'^s  ghostly  advice,  or  feel  inclined  to  place  it  at  the  side  of  optimism 
or  the  millenium,  we  would  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  supposed  to 
agree  with  those  ^^  wicked  wits,^  who,  presuming  to  laugh  at  every 
thing  they  do  not  readily  understand,  can  make  no  allowances  for 
difference  of  opinion,  on  a  point,  which  cannot  be  decided  by  a 
Q.  E.  D.— who  not  only  laugh  to  scorn  the  exploded  doctrine  of 
sliding-pannels,  trap-doors,  back-stairs,  tapesti^,  and  wax-work 
figures,  with  the  other  instruments  of  the  ancient  romance ;  but 
wilfully  and  maliciously  refuse  to  ^ve  credit  to,  and  be  tender  with 
the  consciences  of  such  as  profess  a  belief  in  supernatural  visita- 
tions, shewing  little  sympathy  with  tiiose,  who  Iwour.  under  ner- 
vous or  spectral  delusions,  or,  indeed,  under  any  other  species  of 
ddusions  or  sufferings  whatsoever.  We  should  despair  of  ifiaking 
these  ^^  giants  of  the  earth,  with  hearts  of  iron,  and  with  ribs  of 
steel,  who  never  felt  variation  in  the  weather,^  converts  to  our 
theory.  It,  perhaps,  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  they  would  leave 
an  hypochondriac,  with  the  utmost  carelessness  and  cold-blooded- 
ness, under  a  burning  sun  in  the  open  fields,  without  offering  him 
an  arm ;  or  to  sail  on  the  water,  in  the  glare  of  a  patent-lamp ;  or 
leave  him  by  himself  in  his  Ubrary,  in  the 

**  Darkness  of  chaos  and  old  night,*' 

towards  evening,  "  rightiy  prepared  to  see  ghosts,  while  seated 
comfortably  by  his  library-fire,  as  much  as  if  he  were  amidst  broken 
tpmbs,  nodding  ruins,  and  awe-inspiring  ivy.*" 

But  it  will  be  preferable  to  give  our  numerous  readers  a  little 
advice  out  of  poor  Burton's  '*  Anatomy  of  Melancholy ,""  in  order 
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diat  they  may  ovoid  a  t^irionory  taste,  than  tbiM  insist  upon  a  oanipak 
risoD,  which  midit  produce  a  oontrcrversy  between  the  partazans  of 
the  nervous  and  the  bracings  systems;  which  hist,  our  cold-blooded 
wits  are  very  apt  to  recommend. 

We  suppose  most  authors,  in  their  atrabOious  moods,  must 
have  paid  tneir  respects,  more  or  less,  to  Democritus  the  younger : 
whether  we  should  recommend  our  readers  to  do  so,  we  are  some- 
what in  doubt  If  you  should  dip  into  him,  you  will  dive :  with 
the  old  English  ^^  thews  and  sinews,^  he  has  all  the  ffrace  and  pro- 
portions of  our  langua^,  and  is  the  only  pedant,  fulTof  quotations^ 
that  we  did  not  find  disagreeable  in  company,  after  the  cloth  was 
removed.  In  truth,  he  has  a  very  pleasing  way  of  saying  sad  thii^  ; 
and  for  an  hypochondriac,  his  croak  is  very  inviting,  and  may  be 
said  rather  to  resemble  the  American  (which  is  much  laore  har- 
monious than  an  English)  iroff.  Though  his  divisions  are  some- 
what of  the  quaintest,  and  his  distinctions  occasionally  without  a  dif- 
ference, yet  his  notes  are  altogether  of  that  pitch,  which  musicians 
would  pronounce  harmonious,  inasmuch  as  they  combine  some 
breaks  of  discord  in  the  croak.  ^^  Peace  be  to  thy  ashes,^  old  Bur- 
ton f  Sterne  is  but  thy  shadow :  he  never  was  half  so  mdancholy, 
nor  so  humourous,  as  thou.  His  very  archness,  his  indulgi^ce  of 
playful  metaphor,  and  fine  digressive  stories,  make  us  in  love  with 
nim ;  perhaps,  because  we  think  he  was  not  so  very  logical,  and 
only  desirecl  to  instruct  and  entertain.  His  s^le  has  the  feelmg  of 
familiar  conversation,  and  his  air  is  that  of  a  courtier,  though- 
always  rather  downcast,  as  if  he  were  perpetually  out  of  office. 
This,  we  believe,  was  the  pase  with  our  younger  Democritue's  bile, 
which  never  properly  secreted  itself,  to  which,  he  tells  us,  we  are 
indebted  for  nis  oook.  Notwithstanding  his  formidable  collections, 
Burton  wrote  some  excellent  poetry,  whc^e  onlff  fault  was  that  for 
which  we  have  reproached  but  one  poet  of  our  day  besides— that 
there  was  really  too  little  of  it  But  let  us  hear  his  account  of  the 
feelings  of  persons  before  they  see  ghosts ;  that  is,  we  mean,  of 
melancholy  people  :-«- 

"  Most  pleasant  it  is,  at  first,  to  such  as  are  melancholy  given,  to  lie 
in  bed  whole  days,  and  keep  their  chambers;  to  walk  alone  in  some  so* 
litary  grove,  betwixt  wood  and  water,  by  a  brook  side,  to  meditate 
upon  some  delightsome  and  pleasant  subject,  which  shall  affect  them 
most ;  amabUis  insaniay  and  mentis  gratimmtts  error :  a  most  incom- 
parable delight  it  is,  so  to  melancholize  and  build  castles  in  the  air, 
to  go  smiling  to  themselves,  acting  an  infinite  variety  of  parts,  which 
they  suppose  and  strongly  imagine  diey  represent,  or  that  they  see 
acted  and  done. — So  dddghtsome  these  toys  are  at  first,  they  could 
spend  whole  days  and  nights  without  sleep,  even  whole  years,  alone  in 
such  contemplations  and  fantastical  meditations,  which  are  like  unto 
dreams,  and  they  will  hardly  be  drawn  from  them,  or  willingly  inter- 
rupted; so  pleasant  their  vain  conceits  are,  that  they  hinder  their  ordi- 
nary tasks  and  necessary  business,  they  cannot  address  themselves  to 
them,  or  almost  to  any  study  and  employment    These  fantastical  and 
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btuJDehuig  thougiits,  so  e^vertlyv  90  £»eUngly^  «o  urgently^  «o  oonti-i 
QuaUy  set  upon  ^emt  ^creep  in>  insmiiate,  pwseN,  ov^ycomey  distract 
and  detain  diem ;  they  cannot,  I  say,  go  about  their  more  necessary 
business,  stave  off,  or  extricate  themselves,  but  are  ever  musing,  me- 
lancholizing,  and  carried  along,  as  he  (they  say)  that  is  led  round  about 
a  heath  with  a  Puck  in  the  night,  they  run  earnestly  out  in  this  laby- 
rinth of  anxious  and  solicitous  melancholy  meditations,  and  cannot 
well,  or  willingly,  refrain,  or  easily  leave  off,  winding  and  unwinding 
themselves,  as  so  many  clocks,  and  still  pleasing  their  humours,  until, 
at  last,  the  scene  is  turned  upon  a  sudden,  by  some  bad  object,  (query, 
a  ghost !)  and  they  being  now  habituated  to  such  vain  meditations  and 
solitary  places,  can  endure  no  company,  can  ruminate  of  nothing  but 
harsh  and  distasteful  subjects.  Fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  subru-sticus  jrU" 
dor,  discontent,  cares,  and  weariness  of  life,  surprise  them  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  they  can  think  of  nothing  else,  continually  suspecting.  No 
sooner  are  their  eyes  open,  than  this  infernal  plague,  or  melancholy,, 
seizeth  on  them,  and  terrifies  their  souls,  representing  some  dismal  ob- 
ject to  their  minds,  which  now  by  no  means,  no  labour,  no  persuasions,, 
they  can  avoid  :'* 

"  Hseret  Uteri  lethalis  arundo." 

We  mJEty  easily  permve,  that  the  patient  of  Democritus  is  in  a 
fiiip  way,  it*  he  should  not  seek  society »  to  be  very  soon  in  worse 
eompany  than  his  own.  Ambitious  of  possessing  an  ideal  world, 
in  wnich  his  imagination  may  have  free  scope  to  build  in,  or  to 
destroy,  he  never  suspects,  that  in  this  fairy -laiKl  of  his  own,  there 
are  more  fears  and  sorrows  lying  in  wait  tor  him,  than  he  would 
probably  hft¥e  met  with  in  the  more  dull  material  world :  add  to 
which  our  theory  of  apparitions,  lurking  in  the  distance,  just  ready 
to  seize  the  incautious  wanderer  in  moments  of  illusive  feeling,  or 
dejection.  When  Dr.  Johnson  found  himself  in  the  latter  predi* 
eament,  he  used  to  call  out  loudly  for  Port  wine ;  and  many,  he 
declares,  were  the  solitary  bottles,  which  he  had  thus  been  under 
the  necessity  of  drinking,  without  his  friends.  We  have  little 
doubt  but  this  was  to  strengtlien  himself  against  the  fear  oi  ghosts, 
which  long  survives  our  beuef  in  them,  and,  added  to  the  doctor^s 
modicum  of  faith,  must  occasionally  have  made  him  feel  very  un- 
comfortable. When  we  consider  what  we  have  suffered  in  our 
childhood,  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  a  man  is  still  in  the  predica- 
ment of  the  officer,  who  had  passed  much  of  his  early  life  m  shifts 
and  reverses,  and,  when  he  afterwards  stept  into  a  large  fortune, 
could  never  entirely  conquer  his  fears  of  bailiffs,  at  the  approach 
of  whom  he  instinctively  fled.  Were  we  to  endeavour  to  prove 
the  appearance  of  appantions  by  the  universality  of  the  creed,  not 
exoeptmg  the  *^  odi  prc^anum  vulgus,^  we  think,  by  a  shew  of 
hands,  it  would  be  decided  in  its  favour.  Why  do  we,  otherwise, 
listen  with  such  surpassing  interest  to  a  well-authenticated  and  re- 
spectable ghost-story,  following  Priestley,  or  Southey, 

" thro'  many  a  bout 

Of  linked  stories^  well  made  out," 
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as  they  tjraoe  old  Jefirey,  old  Wealev'^s  boarder,  through  the  wind* 
ings  and  crannies  of  the  house  and  ^oors.  Respecting  such  storiesy. 
Dr.  Ferriar  observes: 

"  I  cannot  help  feeling  some  degree  of  complacency,  in  offering  to 
the  makers  and  readers  of  such  stories,  a  view  of  the  subject,  which 
may  extend  their  enjoyment  far  beyond  its  former  limits.  It  has  given 
me  pain  to  see  the  most  fearful  and  ghosdy  commencements  of  a  tale 
of  horror  reduced  to  mere  common  events,  at  the  winding  up  of  the 
book.  So  hackneyed,  so  exhausted,  had  all  artificial  methods  of  ter- 
ror become,  that  one  original  genius  was  compelled  to  convert  a  mail- 
coach,  with  its  lighted  lamps,  into  an  apparition.  Now,  I  freely  offer, 
to  the  manufacturers  of  ghosts,  the  privilege  of  raising  them,  ^  in  as 
great  numbers,  and  in  as  horrible  a  guise,  as  they  may  think  fit,  witli- 
out  offending  againsj^  true  philosophy ;  and  even  without  violating  pro- 
bability. ITie  highest  flights  of  imagination  may  now  be  indulged,  on 
this  subject,  although  no  loop-hole  should  be  left  for  mortifying  expla- 
nations, and  for  those  modifications  of  terror,  which  completely  balk 
the  reader's  curiosity,  and  disgust  him  with  a  second  reading." 

According  to  this  novel  method,  both  for  inventing  and  ac- 
counting for,  tlie  appearance  of  ghosts,  we  are  informed,  that  it 
is  only  necessary  to  have  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  brain,  when 
waking,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  asleep,  to  enjoy  the  company 
of  whatever  beings  we  please.  In  tliis  we  are  allowed  more  lati- 
tude of  choice  than  in  real  life ;  but  we  observe,  that,  when  the 
Doctor  comes  to  the  onus  probandiy  and  treats  us  with  a  few 
instances,  these  aerial  friends  of  his  come  in  whatever-  dress 
and  at  whatever  hour  tliey  choose,  without  consulting  us  for  a 
moment 

Before  we  proceed  to  an  analysts  cfcases^  we  must  mention  one 
argument  for  the  existence  of  ghosts,  which  resembles  that  of  a 
famous  old  judge,  who  declared,  that  "  there  must  formerly  have 
been  such  a  crime  as  witchcraft,  because  divers  statutes  had  been 
made  against  it.*"  Thus,  it  is  very  w^ell  known,  that  spirits  of  various 
'shapes  and  colours  have  been  seen — legions  of  blacK,  white,  blue, 
and  grey ;  and  that  medicines  have  been  administered,  by  High  Ger- 
man Doctors  of  other  times,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  devils  out  of 
human  bodies,  into  which  it  was  supposed  they  had  entered,  by 
covertly  mixing  themselves  with  tlie  patients'  food.  This  is  curi- 
ous ;  but  as  to  seeing  and  hearing  demons  speak,  it  is  so  very  noto- 
rious, that  we  sliall  not  stop  to  mention  it-.  The  foice,  which  Doc- 
tor Johnson  heard,  was,  probably,  one  of  these ;  but  which  he  half 
mistook  for  that  of  his  mother,  calling,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Sam  ! 
Sam  r  Far  from  ridiculing,  or  appearing  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
our  theory.  Doctor  Ferriar  expressly  says :— • 

"  I  have  been  forced  to  listen,  ivith  much  gravity,  to  a  man  only  par- 
tially insane,  who  assured  me  that  the  devil  was  lodged  in  his  side ;  and 
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• 
that  I  dimild  perceive  him  thumping  imd  fluttering  there,  in  a  manner 

which  would  perfectly  convince  me  of  his  presence.    Another  actually 

declared,  that  he  had  swallowed  the  devil.     From  the  most  generous 

motives,  he  resisted,  we  are  told,  the  calls  of  nature  during  several  days, 

lest  he  should  set  the  foul  fiend  at  liberty." 

Nothipgy  indeed,  can  be  added  to  the  diligence  of  Remigius,  saya 
Doctor  Feiriar^  with  rewect  to  the  forms  of  demons.  He  was  a 
commisaioner  for  the  trial  of  witches^  in  Lorrain ;  and  as  he  informs 
us,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  he  condemned  nine  hundred  cri« 
minals  to  the  stake.  The  monstrous  absurdities,  which  his  book 
contains,  are  supported  by  juridical  proofs,  most  of  which  evidently 
proceeded  from  spectral  impressions,  when  they  were  not  extorted 
by  torture. 

In  the  case  of  the  young  woman  who  was  itioessantly  attended 
by  her  own  apparition,  she  may  safely  be  declared  to  Lave  been 
be$ide  herself.  But  how  are  we  to  reconcile  the  story  of  Ben  Jon- 
son  to  our  new  theory?—"  he  being  in  the  country,  at  Sir  Robert 
Cotton'^s  house,  with  old  Camden,  saw,  in  a  vision,  his  eldest  son; 
and  shortly  after  there  came  letters  from  his  wife  of  the  death  of 
that  boy  in  the  plague.^  He  appeared  to  him,  he  said,  of  a  manly 
shape,  and  of  that  growth,  bethinks,  he  shall  be  at  the  resurrec- 
tion. Perhaps,  the  best  way  of  seeking  a  solution  for  this  mysteri- 
ous coincidence  is  in  the  poetical  imagination  of  old  Jonson,  who 
confessed  that  "  he  bad  spent  a  whole  nieht  in  looking  to  bis  great 
toe,  about  which  he  hath  seen  Tartars  and  Turks,  Romans  and  Car- 
thaginians, fight  very  savagely,  in  his  imagination.'" 

"  Such  sights  as  yduthful  poets  dream, 
On  summer's  eve,  by  haunted  stream." 

The  visions  of  Beaumont  are  given  in  a  volume  of  400  octavo 
pages.  Among  these,  like  the  person  mentioned  by  Aubrey,  he 
nad  two  particular  spirits  with  names,  which  constantly  attended 
him,  besides  others  withoiit  names.  They  waited  upon  him,  by 
night  and  day,  for  above  three  months  together;  called  each 
other  by  their  names,  while  several  other  spuits  would  knock  at 
his  chamber-door,  and  ask  whether  such  spirits  lived  there,  calling 
them  by  their  names,  and  they  would  answer,  they  did.  One  of  these 
spirits,  in  women^s  dress,  lay  down  upon  the  bed  by  him  every 
night ;  and  told  him,  if  he  slept,  the  spirits  would  kill  him,  which 
kept  Um  waking 'tor  three  nights  together. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  fine  genius  of  Tasso,  we  must  regret 
that  so  few  particulars  are  preserved  respecting  the  visions,  which 
appeared  to  him  in  his  cell.  At  stated  periods,  he  fancied  he  held 
unearthly  dialogues  with  a  celestial  visitant,  and  pointed  to  it  in 
the  presence  of  spectators,  conversing  in  a  most  respectful  and 
serious  manner,  like  Hamlet  with  his  father.  This  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  few  instances,  in  wliich  the  hallucination  was 
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rsther  gratifying  than  diatreMiiiff  to  a  priaoiwr,  a  lover,  and  a 
poet,  forsaken  and  oppressed.  We  wirii  we  cotdd  exdiange  some 
nundred  pages  of  Beaumont^s  reveries  for  a  few  accredited  visioos 
of  Torquato  Tasso.  ' 

We  must  refer  all  incredulous  readers  to  ComemuB,  far  the  vi- 
sions of  Kotter  and  Dabricius,  aided  by  very  ghostly  eneravinffs, 
which  cannot  fail  to,  impress  the  subject  upon  their  ntnas.  The 
work  is  entitled  ^^  Lux  e  Tenebris,^  wluch,  as  an  Irishman  would 
observe,  has  rather  a  spcciral  sound. 

*^  I  have  shewn,"  says  Dr.  F.  *'  that  a  morbid  disposition  of  the  brain 
is  capable  of  producing  spectral  impressions,  without  any  external  pro- 
totypes. The  religion  of  the  ancients,  which  peopled  all  parts  of  nature 
with  deities  of  difierent  ranks,  exposed  them,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to 
delusions  of  the  ima^nation  ;  and  I  have  had  occasion,  in  another  essay, 
to  mention  the  influence,  which  the  doctrines  of  Plato  have  exerted  in 
this  respect,  even  since  the  establishment  of  Christianity.  From  re* 
calling  images  by  an  art  of  memory,  the  transition  is  direct  to  behold- 
ing spectral  objects,  which  have  been  floating  in  the  imagination.  Yet, 
even  in  the  most  frantic  assemblage  of  this  nature,  no  novelty  appears. 
The  spectre  may  be  larger  or  smaller ;  it  may  be  compounded  of  the 
parts  of  different  animals ;  but  it  is  always  framed  from  the  recollec- 
tion of  familiar,  though  discordant  images.  The  simple  renewal  of  the 
impressions  of  form  or  voice,  in  the  case  of  particular  friends,  is  the 
most  obvious,  and  most  forcible  of  these  recollections.  Of  this  kind 
seems  to  have  been  the  celebrated  apparition  of  Fidnus  to  Michael 
Mercato,  mentioned  by  Baronius." 

On  the  same  principles,  he  observes,  we  must  explain  the  ap- 
paritions recorded  by  Vincentius,  in  the  "  Speculum  Historiae,'' 
and  extracted  from  him  by  Wolfius,  in  his  Lectiones  Memorabiles 
et  ReconditWy  particularly  the  appearance  of  Pope  Benedict  to  tlie 
Bishop  of  Capua  : 

''  Alas !"  exclaimed  the  Bishop,  "  art  thou  not  Pope  Benedict,  whom 
once  I  knew  alive  ?" — "  I  am,  indeed,"  he  returned,  "  I  am  that  wretch." 
"  How  is  it  then  with  you,  father?  speak!" — "  O,  I  am  grievously  tor- 
mented ';  yet  not  so  as  to  despair  of  the  mercy  of  God,  if  help  were 
stretched  forth  towards  me,  where  I  do  indeed  require  it." — "  Then  I 
beseech  you  to  rise,  and  seek  my  brother  John,  who  now  fiUs  the  apos- 
tolic seat :  tell  him  that,  on  my  part,  he  distribute,  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  the  poor,  the  treasure  which  hes  hoarded  in  suc^  a  chest.  O  that  I 
were  well  rid  of  all  I  have  extorted  by  rapine^ and  injustice !" 

The  Bishop  immediately  set  off  for  Rome,  repeated  his  words  to 
the  Pope,  and,  delivering  up  his  bishoprick,  died  a  simple  monk." 

My  observations,  on  this  subject,  ^ay  be  strengthened  by  ob- 
serving the  great  prevalence  of  spectral  delusions,  during  the  mter- 
regnum,  in  this  country,  after  the  civil  war,  in  1649*  The  melan 
cfaolic  tendency  of  the  rigid  puritans  of  that  period ;  their  occu- 
pancy of  old  family  seats,  formerly  tlie  residence  of  hospitality  and 
good  cheer,  which  in  their  bands  became  desolate  and  gloomy ; 
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and  the  dismal  stories  propagated  by  the  discarded  retainers  to  the 
ancient  establishments,  ecclesiastical  and  civil)  contributed  altoge- 
ther to  produce  a  national  horror,  unknown  in  other  periods  of  our 
history.  A  curious  example  of  this  disposition  is  anorded  by  th^ 
trial  of  Dr.  Pordage,  which  was  published  under  the  frightful  title 
of  ^*  Demonium  Meridiamim,  or  Satan  at  Noon-day.^  Among 
many  charges  brought  against  him,  Dr.  Pordage  was  accused  of 
demoniacal  visions,  and  of  frequent  apparitions  m  his  house ;  one 
of  which  consisted  in  the  representation  of  a  coach  and  six,  on  a 
brick  chimney,  in  which  the  carriage  and  horses  continued  in  con« 
stant  motion  for  many  weeks.  It  was  said,  ^^  that  a  great  dragon 
came  into  his  chamber,  with  a  tail  of  eight  yards  long,  four  great 
teeth,  and  did  spit  fire  at  him ;  that  his  own  angel  stood  by  him, 
in  his  own  ^apc  and  fashion,  the  same  shape,  band  and  cuffs,  and 
that  he  supported  him  in  his  combat  with  the  dragon  ;  that  Mrs. 
Fordage  and  Mrs.  Flavel  had  their  angels  standing  by  them  also ; 
and  that  the  spirits  often  came  into  the  chamber,  and  drew  the  cur- 
tains when  they  were  in  bed.*"  We  are  not  told  the  result  of  these 
singular  charges,  in  which  Dr.  P.  was  considered  equally  guilty  in 
keeping  company  with  angels  or  with  dragons.  Indeed,  we  can- 
not help  thinking  it  somewhat  unjust,  that,  added  to  the  fnght,  a 
man  should  be  prosecuted  for  living  in  a  haunted  house. 

Among  the  less  pleasing  transformations,  witli  which  Dr.  F. 
presents  us,  is  an  instance  of  the  lycanthropia,  in  which  die  patient 
imagines  himself  to  have  become  a  wolf — a  supposition,  we  are  told, 
most  likely  produced  by  narcotic  potions  of  hyoscyamus  and 
datura  stramonium,  (query,  wolfsbane  ?)  After  tliis,  we  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  spectres,  whose  claims  to  our  regard  are  of  a 
more  doubtful  nature.  We  shall  still  venture  to  mention  one  of 
them,  which  appeared  to  M.  Bezuel,  as  it  is  extremely  curious. 
He  had  entered  into  a  compact,  whep  young,  with  M.  Desfon- 
tiunes,  engaging  that,  whichever  died  first,  he  should  visit  the  sur- 
vivor. About  two  years  after,  the  agreement  was  fulfilled  by  M. 
Desfontaines,  who  had  been  drowned  near  Caen,  and  appeared  on 
the  day  following  to  his  friend.  ■  M.  Bezuel  was  amusuig  himself 
at  the  time  in  hay-making  at  M.  dc  Sortoville'^s,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly seized  witli  a  fainting  fit,  succeeded  by  a  sleepless  night.  He 
had  a  second  fit  on  the  following  day,  ana  in  the  same  meadow. 
But  on  the  third  day,  while  he^as  on  the  hay-stack,  he  had  a  still 
more  violent  attack  (tliey  had  written  the  compact  in  their  blood), 
and  this  last  ushered  in  the  ghost. 

**  I  fell  into  a  swoon,"  says  M.  Bezuel:  "  one  of  the  footmen  perceived 
it,  and  called  out  for  help.  They  recovered  me  a  little,  but  my  mind 
was  more  disordered  than  it  had  been  before.  I  was  told  that  they 
asked  me,  what  ailed  me  ?  and  that  I  answered,  *'  I  have  seen  what  I 
thought  I  should  never  see."  But  I  neither  remember  the  qiiestion, 
nor  l^e  answer.     However  it  agrees  with  what  I  remember  I  saw  then,. 
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a  naked  man,  in  half-lengtli,  but  I  knew  him  riot.  They  helped  me  to 
go  down  the  ladder ;  but,  because  I  saw  Desfontaines  at  the  bottom  I 
had  a  fainting  fit :  my  head  got  between  two  steps,  and  I  again  lost 
my  senses.  They  let  me  down,  and  set  me  upon  a  large  beam,  which 
served  for  a  seat  in  the  great  Place  de  Capuciiis.  I  sat  upon  it,  end 
then  no  longer  saw  M.  de  Sortoville,  nor  his  servants,  though  they  were 
present.  And  perceiving  Desfontaines  near  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  who 
made  me  a  sign  to  come  to  him,  I  went  back  upon  my  seat,  as  it  were, 
to  make  room  for  him  ;  and  those  who  saw  me,  and  whom  I  did  not 
see,  though  ray  eyes  were  open,  observed  that  motion."  • 

The  apparition  then  seized  liim  by  the  arm,  led  him  into  a  by- 
lane,  ana  conversed  with  him  for  above  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
informing  him  of  all  the  particulars  of  his  deatn.  This  species  of 
conversation  was  frequently  repeated,  while  his  spiritual  compa- 
nion was  invisible  to  every  one,  but  himself.  Dr.  F.  attributing 
the  whole  to  spectral  illusion,  assures  us  that  the  approach  of  syn. 
cope  is  often  thus  accompanied  with  watching,  and  the  gradual  con- 
coction of  a  ghost  The  appearance  of  poor  Desfontaines,  however, 
was  only  a  half-length,  as  this  mode  of  halving  themselves  was  very 
common  among  ghosts,  about  that  period.  We  are  informed  of 
two  old  ladies,  who  were  inhabitants  of  ancient  castles,  comparing 
notes  respecting  their  different  residences,  one  of  them  averring 
her'^s  to  De  haunted  by  the  upper  part  of  a  human  figure,  which 
explained  to  the  other  why  her  mansion  was  visited  only  by  the 
lower  half.  There  is,  in  addition  to  the  variety  of  spectrea  and 
semi-goblins,  which  Dr.  F.  has  served  up,  a  species  of  intrusive 
ghosts,  pushing  themselves  into  company,  without  a  meaning  or 
a  shadow  of  excuse.  A  modern  poet,  not  in  the  least  subject  to 
superstition,  though  he  possess  a  pretty  powerful  command  over 
the  world  of  spirits,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  went  to  regale  one 
evening  at  an  oyster-house  in  Eduiburgh.  They  were  shewn  into 
a  small  room,  by  themselves,  and  sat  down  to  table.  A  stranger 
then  walked-  in,  whom  neither  of  them  knew  ;  and,  from  his  man- 
ners, they  suspected  nothing  of  the  truth,  as  he  neither  swallowed 
the  oyster-shells,  nor  frightened  the  waiter  out  of  his  wits.  In  a 
moment  he  disappeared,  more  rapidly  than  they  well  knew  how— 
but  far  from  the  waiter  complaining  he  had  been  bilked,  on  going 
into  the  next  room  to  inquire  after  their  strange  guest,  they  were 
assured  that  they  had  remained  alone  during  the  whole  time  they 
were  within,  and  no  one  had  passed  through  that  room,  which 
afforded  the  only  access  to  their  Own. 

A  young  man,  a  writer  in  India,  was  surprised  by  the  appa- 
rition of  his  mother,  whom  he  had  left  in  England,  Imthed  in 
tears.  He  supposes  this  to  be  an  intimation  of  his  father^s  death ; 
communicates  what  he  had  seen  to  a  friend,  who,  thinking  to  give 
him  a  lesson  against  credulity,  desires  him  to  make  an  entry  of  the 
circumstances  in  his  pocket-book.     His  good  intentions  are  disap- 
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painted  by  the  verification  of  the  vision.  As  we  think  this  last 
must  set  the  question  at  rest  for  ever,  we  shall  haunt  our  readers 
no  more  at  present,  observing,  that  we  think  many  suffer  from 
these  imaginary  visitants,  who  are  ashamed  to  confess  it  to  the 
world. 


ON   THE    LESS    CELEBRATED    PRODUCTIONS    OF    THE    AUTHOK   OF 

DON    QUIXOTE. 
NO.    III. 


THE    ILLUSTRIOUS    SCULLION.— A   NOVEL. 

The  novels  of  Cervantes  are  twelve  in  number,  but  are  com- 
prised in  one  collection.  They  are  entitled  exemplary  (Novelas 
Exemplares)^  because  each  is  desired  to  exemplify  a  preicept. 
Some  of  them  contain  real  incidents  in  the  author^s  life,  and  most 
of  them  descriptions  of  places  and  manners,  which  he  had  opportu- 
nities of  seeing,  and  observing  in  his  travels.  When  these  are 
drawn  from  actual  observation,  they  are  delineated  with  spirit,  and, 
doubtless,  with  accuracy.  Such  are  his  descriptions  of  Naples, 
Milan,  Toledo,  Seville,  and  his  portraiture  of  I'urkish  captivity. 
But  he  is  not  always  satisfied  with  describing  what  he  has  seen. 
His  sketch  of  the  Court  of  Queen  'Elizabeth,  and  of  the  manners 
of  our  ancestors,  in  the  **  English-Spanish  Lady,^  is  whimsically 
deficient  in  truth.  Yet  the  historical  fact,  on  which  he  founded 
his  tale*,  might  have  enabled  him  to  form  a  better  judgment. 
The  English  remained  long  enough  at  Cadiz  to  afford  means  for 
observation.     Essex  was  himself  a  complete  model  of  an  Englisli 


*  \t  is  the  story  of  a  female  infant,  secreted  and  carried  off  from  Cadiz  by  a  Captain 
in  the  English  fleet  under  Lord  Effingham,  which  landed  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  his 
tioops  there  in  Jaly  159O.  The  Earl  sacked  the  city,  and  remained  in  possession  of  it 
twenty-four  days.  Ccryanteswas  then  at  Seville,  whither  a  certain  Captain  Beccrro 
came  to  raise  recruits  to  oppose  the  invasion.  His  pompous  armament  and  tardy 
succour  provoked  the  satire  of  Cervantes  in  a  Sonnet,  preserved  by  Pellicer,  of  which 
the  following  doggrel  version  is  nearly  literal : 

•*  We  saw  another  holy  week  in  July, 
By  certain  confraternities  attested. 
Called  companies,  with  terrors  all  invested. 

Frightening  the  vulgar — not  the  English,  truly. 

So  many  wings  of  plumes  were  spread  out  newly, 
That  pigmies  and  Goliahs  only  rested 
From  flight  a  formight,  nor  the  towers  contested, 

Which  in  one  ruin  open  to  the  view  lie. 

In  rank  and  file  the  levies  are  ranged  duly, 

Bccerro  8hoiits~earth  thunders — heaven  looks  dark, 

Threatening  a  sad  destruction  to  the  sinner. 

At  last  in  Cadiz  marches  slow  and  coolly 
(Giving  the  Earl  just  leisure  to  embark) 

Triumphant,  the  gteat  Duke,  surnamed  Medina. 
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f^ntleman  ;  and  he  was  accompanied  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir 
rancis  Vere,  Sir  Greorge  Carew,  and  Sir  Conius  Clifford,  the  yery 
flower  of  British  chivalry.  Qervantes,  too,  was  no  idle  spectator 
of  passing  events ;  and  this  one,  we  know,  he  did  observe.  Never* 
theJess,  Ricaredo,  the  hero  of  his  ^^  Spanish-English  Lady,^  bears 
as  little  similitude  in  manners,  as  in  name,  to  the  heroes  we  have 
enumerated. 

The  "  Novelas  Exemplares"  have  never  been  very  popular,  not 
even  in  Spain,  so  justly  proud  of  the  author  of  Don  Quixote. 
The  only  translations,  that  we  have  seen,  are  one  in  French,  and 
the  English  one,  by  Shelton.  A  reprint  of  the  latter,  dated  1742, 
is  now  before  us.  The  title-page  states,  that  it  was  ^'  revised  and 
ccmipared  with  the  original  by  a  gentleman  well  versed  in  the 
Spanish  language.*^  This  gentleman^s  qualifications  were  thrown 
away  upon  the  production  of  Shelton,  which  is  absolutely  barba- 
rous. .  Yet  these  novels  are  not  undeserving  of  a  new  translation. 
The  particular  one,  which  we  have  selected,  will  hardly  serve  as  a 
specimen,  for  it  is  greatly  condensed  in  the  following  pages,  ex- 
cept where  the  passages  are  marked  as  quotations.  It  is  entitled 
^^  The  illustrious  Scullion,^  (La  Ulustre  Fregona)  and  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  edition  just  referred  to. 

There  dwelt  in  Burgos  two  rich  gentlemen,  who  were  near 
neighbours  and  friends.  Their  names  were  Don  Diego  de  Carria* 
zo,  and  Don  John  de  Avendano.  Each  had  a  son  :  Don  Diego'*s 
was  named  after  himself,  and  Don  John'^s  was  christened  Thomas. 
Thomas  Carriazo  had  hardly  attained  the  age  of  thirteen,  before 
he  began  to  shew  symptoms  of  a  roving  disposition,  and  soon  after- 
wards privately  lefl  his  father^s  house.  He  visited  different  cities 
in  Spam,  and  managed  to  live  by  his  wits ;  but  finally  fixed  his 
heaa-quarters  at  a  place  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  cdebrated  for 
a  tunny-fishery,  and  called  the  Almadrabas  of  ZaJiara.  This, 
says  our  autlior,  is  in  ^^  \l\efinib%is  terras  of  rogue^s  domain  ;^*  and 
here  he  tqpk  his  degree  as  Master  of  all  Arts,  and  as  Koave  com* 
plete.  AAer  three  years  had  elapsed,  feeling  a  strong  desire  to 
revisit  his  native  place,  he  bade  aaieu  to  his  associates,  promising 
to  return  the  following  summer.  His  arrival  at  his  father^s  house 
was  hailed  with^oy  by  his  friends  and  relations.  He  told  a  fic- 
titious tale  of  his  travels,  and  all  was  forgotten.  Amongst  those 
who  received  him  with  open  arms,  not  the  least  delignted  was 
young  Avendano,  with  whom  he  soon  contracted  so  strict  a  friend- 
ship, that  he  confided  to  him  the  whole  story  of  his  adventures, 
ana  painted,  in  such  glowing  colours,  the  Almadrabas  of  Zahara, 
that  nis  young  friend  besought  him  to  concert  measures  that  they 
might  escape  thither  together.  This  was  not  very  difficult  to 
effect.  They  pretended  a  strong  inclination  to  enter  as  students 
at  Salamanca,  and  were  provided  by  their  kind  parents  with 
ample  means,  and  dispatched  on  the  road  to  tlie  seat  of  learning 
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ijpd^  tlie  cafe  of  a  lutor,  Accompanied  bv  twt)  snirfmits;  To  hi>th 
t^Jitpr  and  servants  tliev  ffave  the  slip,  wfiett  they  reached  'VitHMlo- 
Ud,  )l^aving  a  short  epistle  behind  them,  whereiiv  they  stated,  m  a 
few  \fords*,  that  they  ha^l  resolved  to  abandon  letters,  'ttnd4WWw 
the  profession  ofannS ;  they  added,'  that  it  was  tHeir4iit«*ntkm  to 
embark  for  Flanders.  On  arriving  at  MadHd,  lhc{f"!ibl*  'their 
mules,  disguised  themselves  in  plain  ap[>arel/'and  proceeded  on 
towards  Toledo.  As  they  entef^  the  to^^'n  of  YUescas,  they  over- 
heanl  two  muleteers  discoulrsing,  one  of  \vhoin  was  extol hng  the 
charms  of  a  fair  scullion,  at  an  inn  in  Toledo,  called  the  Seviliarv. 
So  extravagant  were  his  praises  of  her  beailfy;'  that  they  exciled 
the  curiosity  of  Avendano  ;  accordingly^  on  reaching  Toledo,  the 
first  object  of  his  search  ^sras  the  sien  oi  the  Sevilian,  which  they  soon 
found,  and  were  admitted  ^  ioagers,  notwithstanding  the  mean- 
ness of  their  dres^^  pr^tendimg  tiwt  they  had.  bf  en  sent  forward  to 
await  the  arrival  of  their  piasters,  who,  they  sp^d,  were  two  cava- 
liers of  Burgos,  travelling  to  Seville.  When.Constantia,  for  that  was 
the  name  oi  the  fair  scuTlio^,  first  made  her  appearance,  Thomas 
Avendano  was  so  bewitched,,  th^t  he  coul^  not  utter  a  word  ;  and 
suddenly  formed  the  resolution  of  remaipiDg  for  a  time  at  the  inn. 
His  companion,  not  liking  to.  firoeeed  oa  the  journey  alone,  and 
willing  to  humour- liis  tftpriot,  .pvoposed  that  he  should  fill  the 
i^ace  of  the  hostler,  who  had 'jiisl}  quittalv  and  offered  to  hire 
nimself  as  water'^^trriier  ^o  the  inoi^' under 'tlse  name  of  Lope  the 
Asturian.  They  ieasily  persuaded'  th«j  host '^ to  accept  of  their 
services,  until  the  arrival  tefithflir.preUiKled  masters,  which,  they 
said,  might  be  some  time  r^tard«d«  'Garpiazo,  however,  soon  got 
into  trouble^  and  afterwards  intoprisoiik  On  being  released,  the 
first  question  he  asked  of  bitf  friiend  IHiotnas,  was  respecting  the 
progress  he  had  made  in  gaining  the  affVctions^  of  the  fair  s  ullion. 

"  Sculiion,  do  you  call  Cpn.stantia,  brother  Loj*e  ?"  replied  Thomas  ; 
**  God  forgive  you,  and  bring  you  to  a  true  sense  of  your  error."  "Is 
she  not  a  scullion  then  ?"  rejoined  the  Asturian.  "  I  have  yet  to  see 
her  scour  (ha^fictt  di«h."  **  Never  mind,"  said  Lope,  "  if  you  have  not 
yet  seen  her  scour  the  first  dish,  provided  you  have  seen  her  scour  the 
second,  or  even  the  hundred tn."'  ''i  tell  yon,  brother,"  answered 
Thomas, "  that  she  does  jiot  scour :  «he  attends  only  to  her  duty,  which  is 
to  take  care  of  the  plate,  for  there  is  a  gooid  deal  in  this  house."  "  Why 
then,"  said  Lope,  "do  they  nickname  her,  throughout  the  city,  the 
illustrious  scullion,  if  her  ofBce  is  not  to  scour  the  dishes  ?  But,  doubt- 
less, it  must  be  because  she  scours  plate,  and  not  earthenware,  that 
they  give  her  that  epithet  of  Hlustfribus.  Setting  that  aside,  however, 
tell  me,  Thomas,  how  stand  your  hopes  ?'  * 

^  Thpm^  declared  that  be  was  almost  ip  despair,  for  that  Con- 
stantia  only  replied  to  his  protestations  by  casting  Her  eyeer  on  the 
grpmidf.  He  still,  however,  continued  hife  addresses:  and,  not 
content  witli  making  love,  made  verses  also  in  her  praise,  which  he 
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in  t)ie  bpok  used  for  keeping  the  account  of  the  corn,  and 
tb^fty  Kaiing  out  the  leaves,  amused  himself,  at  his  leisure  mo- 
meiitfi^  with  readix^  his  compositions;  but  one  unlucky  nnxning, 
being  suddenly  called  away  whilst  penning  some  stanzas^  the  host 
entered  the  stwle  in  his  aWnce,  and,  happenio^  to  cast  his  eyes 
on  the  book,  which  lay  open  by  die  loft,  read  as  foUows : 

*'  Whom  ia  it  that  Love  blesses  ? 

Who  ne'er -confesses. 
Who  tfiumphs  o'er  his  pains  ? 

Who  ne'er  complains. 
Who  finds  his  joys  complete  ? 

Who  scorns  retreat. 
Thus  may  I  hope  at  length  to  gain 
All  that  my  soul  would  fain  obtain. 
If,  'till  the  lovely  prize  be  won, 
I  tell  not,  fkint  not — love  sdll  on. 

"  How  is  Love  nourished  ? 

With  smiles  'tis  fed. 
What  keeps  its  ardonr  down  ? 

An  unkind  frown. 
WiD  it  flrom  frowns  arise  ? 

O  no !  it  dies. 
Then  cleariy  is  reserved  for  me 
Of  love  an  immortality, 
Since  she^  who  causes  all  my  pain, 
Shews  neither  fiivour  nor  disdain. 

r 

**  What  can  despair  supply  ?  . 

One  hope— •*to  ■^. 
What  death  can  cure  sudi  ills  ? 

Thalwhich-^halfkiUs. 
Is  it  then  best  to  die  ? 

No,  still  to  try ; 
'  For  truly  does  the  proverb  say, 
That  when  the  storm  has  pass'd  away, 
A.  milder,  calmer  sky  appears : 
So  smiles,  Love's  sunshine !  follow  tears. ' 

**  Shall  I  my  love  declare  ? 

When  hope  Icoks  fair. 
WiU  h<^  look  fairer  still  ? 

O  yesy  it  wiU. 
Death  yet  meanwhile  may  coipe  T 

So  let  it  come ; 
For,  gaeing  on  Conatantia^  eyes. 
Though  all  my.  hopes  should  fiipd  a  tomb, 
'Tis  luxury  to  breathe  even  sighs. 

Shocked  at  the  heinoasoess  of  this  offSence,  the  host  ran  with 
the  book  to  his  wife*  They  consulted  together,  :and  at  length 
questioned  Constantia,  who  denied  that  Thomas,  the  hostler,  had 
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ever  made  love  to  her.  The  host  was  for  turning  him  out  of  doom 
at  once,  but  his  wife  over-ruled,  this,  and,  by  her  advice,  he  replaced 
the  book  where  he  had  found  it,  determined  to  watch  Thpmas^s 
conduct  very  narrowly  for  the  future.  Thomas  returned  to  the 
stable,  and,  finding  his  verses  where  he  had  left  them,  tore  them 
out  of  the  book,  little  suspecting  into  whose  hands  they  had  fallen« 
Until  this  time  Constantia  and  ne  had  never  exchanged  a  word ; 
but,  shortly  afler,  she  came  to  him,  and  complaining  much  of  the 
tooth-ache,  asked  if  he  could  tell  her  a  remedy.  lie  said  he  would 
give  her  a  prayer,  which,  if  gotten  by  heart,  would  effect  a  thorough 
cure.  Retiring  to  his  room,  he  brought  from  thence  a  paper,  and 
put  it  into  her  nands.  'Constantia  went  into  the  house,  and  open- 
ing the  paper,  read  as  follows : 

**  Mistress  of  my  soul ;  I  am  a  gentleman,  born  at  Burgos,  and,  if 
I  should  chance  to  survive  my  father,  heir  to  an  estate  of  two  thousand 
ducats  a  year.  Having  heard  the  report  of  your  beauty,  which  is  ru- 
moured far  and  wide,  I  left  my  country,  disguised  myself,  and,  in 
the  dress,  in  which  you  now  see  me,  came  to  throw  myself  at  your  feet. 
If  you  will  be  mine,  on  the  only  terms  consistent  with  your  virtue,  re- 
volve in  your  mind  what  proofs  you  would  require  me  to  give  you  that 
all  which  I  say  is  true ;  and,  when  you  are  convinced  of  that,  if  my 
offer  meets  your  approval,  1  will  marry  you ;  and,  in  obtaining  you 
for  my  wife,  I  shall  consider  myself  the  happiest  man  in  the  world. 
All  that  I  entreat  of  *you  at  present  is,  not  wholly  to  cast  off  affection 
so  ardent  and  so  pure  as  mme ;  for  if  your  master  should  hear  o£  my 
paision,  and  not  believe  its  sincerity,  he  will  banish  me  your  presence, 
which  will  be  the  same  as  condemning  me  to  death.  Let  me  hve  in 
your  sight,  until  you  have  the  means  of  convincing  yourself  of  the 
truth  of  what  I  tell  you,  considering,  that  he  who  has  committed  no 
other  fault  than  that  of  adoring  you  with  liis  eyes,  does  not  merit  so 
severe  a  punishment.  You  may  reply  to  this  without  awakening  the 
suspicions  of  those,  who  are  continually  gazing  on  you,  for  your  loolus 
are  to  me  so  expressive,  that,  whilst  an  ang^y  one  would  kill  me,  a  kind 
one  would  revive  me." 

Whilst  Cgnstaotia  was  reading  the  paper,  Thomases  heart  w«6 
agitated,  between  the  fear  of  a  sentence  of  death,  and  the  hope  of 
a  restoration  to  life.  She  soon  re-entered,  and  whether  or  not  the 
perturbation,  excited  by  meeting  with  what  she  so  little  expected, 
added  fresh  lustre  to  her  beauty,  certainly  never  appeared  so 
lovely.  She  had  torn  the  paper,  and,  holding  the  pieces  in 
her  hand,  she  said  to  Thomas,  who  could  hardly  stand  the  while 
on  his  legs : 

"  Friend  Thomas,  this  prayer  of  your's  has  more  the  appearance  of 
witchcraft  and  deception,  than  of  a  pious  supplication :  so  I  will  put  no 
faith  in  it,  not  make  any  nset)f  it ;  and  I  have^^refbre  torn  it,  that  it 
may  pot  be  seen  by « any  one  more  credulous  than  "tAyself :  learn  prayers 
^another  sort,  for  such  as  this  wiHr  do  ymi  m>  good," 
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So  speaking,  she  returned  into  the  house,  leaving  Thomas  in 
ffreat  perplexity^  but  somewhat  comforted  by  the  reflection  that 
me  now  knew  nis  secret,  and  that,  as  she  had  not  acquainted  his 
master  with  it,  he  should  not  be  turned  out  of  doors. 

Lope,  the  Asturian,  had,  in  the  mean  time,  gone  to  purchase 
an  ass,  in  order  to  commence  his  new  trade.     Whilst  he  was  bar- 

Sining  with  a  gypsey,  a  lad,  who  was  passing  by,  offered  to  sell 
m  one  at  a  cheaper  rate.  He  followed  the  lad  to  a  spot  where 
several  water-carriers  were  standing,  and  was  shewn  an  ass,  which 
was  highly  extolled  by  all  present.  The  bargain  was  struck,  and 
Lope  paia  down  sixteen  ducats  to  the  owner  of  the  animal,  who 
said  he  wanted  the  purchase-money  to  pay  his  expenses  to  his  own 
country,  where  be  had  engaged  to  marry  a  distant  relation. 

"  Whilst  this  was  passing,  four  other  water-carriers  were  playing  a 
game  at  cards,  stretched  at  their  ease  on  the  ground,  which  served 
them  instead  of  a  table,  their  cloaks  being  substitutes  for  a  green-cloth. 
The  Asturian  stopped  to  observe  thera,  and  remarked  that  they  played 
more  like  archdeacons  than  water-carriers,  for  each  had  for  his  stock 
more  than  an  hundred  rials  in  silver  and  copper.  At  length  one  hand 
lost  aJA,  and,  if  another  had  not  gone  partners  with  him,  be  would 
have  become  bankrupt.  The  two  partners  continued  to  lose  in  com- 
pany, till,  all  their  money  being  gone,  they  desisted  and  arose.  The  "^ 
ass-vender,  seeing  this,  said,  if  a  fourtii  could  be  found,  he  should  like 
to  play,  but  that  he  disliked  a  three-handed  game.  The  Asturian, 
who  was  like  sugar,  which  never  spoils  porridge,  as  they  say  in  Italy, 
offered  to  make  a  fourth.  They  immediately  took  their  seats,  com- 
menced the  game  with  spirit,  and,  as  they  prei^rred  playing  for  money 
rather  than  time.  Lope  very  shortly  found  himself  six  crowns  minus ; 
and,  feeling  his  pockets  empty,  offered  to  play  for  his  ass.  They  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  and  began  by  staking  a  fourth  part  of  the  value  of  the 
ass,  proposing  to  play  for  a  quarter  of  it  at  a  time.'  Lope's  ill*luck 
still  continuing,  he  lost  four  games  successively,  and  with  them  the 
four  quarters  of  his  beast,  the  person  of  whom  he  had  purchased  it 
being  the  gainer  ;  who,  rising  to  take  possession  of  his  winnings,  was 
stepped  by  the  Asturian,  and  reminded' that  he  had  only  won  &e?f<^tir 
quarters  of  the  ass  and'not  the  tail,  which  he  (Lope)  demanded  tx>  hav^. 
restored  to  him  that  he  might  go  his  way.  This  demand  of  4hs*taii 
excited  great  merriment  amongst  the  company,  and  some,  learned  in 
the  layk',  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  an  unfair  demand,  observing,  that. 
w|^en  a  sheep  or  other  animal^  is  sold,  the  tail  is  not  separated  from  the 
carcass,  but  given  in  with  one  of  the  hind  quarters.  To  this  Lope  re-' 
plied,  that  the  butchers  in  Barbary  usually  divide  the  animal  into  five 
parts,  whereof  the  tail  constitutes  the  fifth  portion ;  and,  when  the 
said  butchers  cut  up  the  beast,  they  account,  the  tail  of  equal  value  with 
either  pf  the  quarters:  and  as  to  giving  the  tail  into  the  bargain,  he 
granted  that  such  was  the  custom,  when  the  animal  was  sold  alive  and* 
not  quartered ;  but  h^  objected,  that  his  ass  was  not  ^d  but  played 
for,  and  affirmed  that  ■  it  r never  was  bis  intention  to  stake  the  tail : 
therefore,  he  insisted  that  it  should  be  restored  to  him  on  the  instant, 

y2 
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with  oil  t!tereimto  apperttiiiiing,  tsoMnieAcing'-ftom  the  l»rahi,  and  in* 
chiding  ihe  badc^bone,  et^n  ■  Co  the  last  hair  at  tile-  end.  He  maintained 
this  dematkL  h^  such  a  rei^kite  tone,  ^lappiiig*  hisi^hand  tall  the  while  on 
the  hih  of  his  dagger,  that  the  water-carriers  stcMid  ^  Mtpense,  snd. 
were  at  a  loss  wlmt  to  do :  until,  at  length  one  of  tbeftt  proposed  th«t 
they  should  play  another  game,  and  that  he  should  stake  the  tail 
against  oiie  of  the-  other  lynarters.  Tlus  was  agreed  to^  and  Lope 
gained  the  game;  his  antagonist  was  piqued^^staked  a  second  quarter, 
which  Lope  likewise  won — a  third,  aiMl  then  a  fourth,  with  the  same 
success,  till  Lope  gained  the  whole  of  his  ass  back  again.  His  adver* 
sary  then  offered  to  play  for  money,  which  Lope  at  first  refused',  but 
being  pressed,  consented,  and  that  likewise  he  won,  leaving  'the  m* 
tended  bridegroom  without  a  single  maravedi  to  pursue  his  journey. 
The  poor  fellow,  in  despair,  cast  himsdf  on  the  ground,  IniCiLope 
liberally  returned  him  all  his  money,  and  even  the  price  of  the^ss,  Ibr 
which  generosity  he  was  loudly  applauded  by  the  by»-standefs,  who 
foDowed  him  in  a  crowd  to  his  home." 

The  affair  getting  wind,  became  generally  talked  of,  and  caused 

.so  much  mirtn  and  astonishment^  that  two  days  had   scarcely- 

elapsed,  when,  as  he  whs  going  about  selling^  water,  he  saw  himself 

pointed  at  wHh  the  following  exclamation :  *•  That  is  the  water^ 

carrier,  who  owned  the  ass^s  tail."** 

,**  The  boys,  laying  down  their  ears  at  this,  leanied  the  whol9.story» 
and  Lope  no  sooner  shewed  his  face  in  the  streets,  than  they  cried  irpa? 
all  quarters:  *Asturian,  give  up  the  tail;  give  up  the  tail,  Asturiajcu' 
Lopet  beholding  himself  assailed  so  loudly  by  so  many  tongues  at 
once,  spoke  not  a  word,  hoping  by  his  silence  to  stop  this  torrent  of 
impertinence  ;  but  the  more  silent  he  remained,  the  more  did  the  boys 
continue  to  cry  out,  till,  at  length,  his  patience  was  converted  into 
rage,  so,  alighting  iVom  his  ass,  he  laboured  about  him  with  his  Stick ; 
which  was  luce  bruising  powder  and  then  setting  fire  to  it,  or  euttihg 
ofFa  serpent's  head,  for  as  fast  as  he  knocked  one  boy  down,  not  sev^n^ 
only,  but  seven  hundred  arose  in  his  stead,  who,  widi  still  greater  fre- 
quency and  importimity,  cried  out  to  him  to  give  up  the  taiL  At  kst 
he  was  fain  to  betake  himself  to  his  lodgings,  till  theevil  planet  tah<nild 
pass  over  his  head,  and  that  provoking  demand  of  the  tail  should  be- 
effiited  *lroni  the  boys'  memories. " 

•'He  soon,  however,  repaired  to  his  friend  Thomas,  whoicouti- 
seTIed  him  not  to  go  about  the  streets  on  his  ass,  or  at  least  tb 
choose  those  that  were  the  least  frequented,  and  if  that  vrere  of  no 
avail,  as  a  last  resource,  to  give  up  the  trade  of  water.:earrier. 

Shortly  after  this  occurrence,  tne  coireffidor  came  suddenly  to 
the  inn,  and  desired  to  speak  with  the  nost  in  private.  After 
making  en(}uir^  about  his  household^  he  at  length  came,  to  the 
aul^t  of  bM  visit.    . 

**  Tell  me,  host,*'  said  the  corregidor,.  "  where  is  the  young  girl,  who, 
report  says,  is  a  servant  in  this  house,  and  who  is  so  beautiful,  that 
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tbrottghoiit  »M  the  oitjrmiio  w  kmomn  hf  4lie  name  of  the  lUuatrious 
Scullion  ?  N&y,  they  tell  me  that  my  son  Don  Peaniuilo,  as  in  love 
with  her,  and  liiat  soaroely  a  night  paases  without  his  serenading  her." 
*'  Sir/'  replied  the  ho8t»  *'  it  is  true  that  the  damsel,  who  is  ealled  the 
illustrious  scuUk>n»  dwells  in  my  house ;  but  she  is  not  my  servaQt, 
though  she  has  not  quitted  my  secvice."  **  I  don't  understand  what 
youmean>  host — she  is,  and  yet  site  is  not  your  servant!"  '*  I  have 
spoken  truly,"  rejoined  the  host ;  "  and  if  your  worship  will  grant  me 
permission,  I  wifl  tell  you  the  whole  story,  which  I  have  never  beiare 
communieated  to  any  person."  **  Before  I  hear  another  word,  I  will  s^ 
this  souUien ;  call  her  hither,"  said  the  corregidor.  When  Constantia 
made  her  appearaooe,  the  corregidor  was  much  struck  with  her  beauty, 
and,  paying  her  a  complimeatt  added:  ^  I  say,  damsel,  that  not  only 
y<Himay  and  ought  tx>  be  styled  illustrious,  but  most  illustrious;  this 
title,  nevertheless,  should  not  be  attached  to  the  office  of  scuHioD* 
but  to  the  dignity  of  a  duchess."  *'  She  is  not  a  scullion.  Sir,"  said  the 
host :  **  her  only  office  in  this  house  is  to  carry  the  keys  of  the  pli^e ; 
for,  God  be  praised  I  I  have  a  little  pTate  to  set  before  creditable  travel- 
lers, who  alight  at  my  inn." 

4  ' 

The  host  then  desired  his  wife  and  Constantia  to  retine  from  the 
iwm,  and  eonununicated  to  the  corregidor  his  promised  relation. 
He  said,  that  about  fifteen  years  ago,  a  lady  arrived,  at  hia  ion 
with  a  splendid  equipage,  attended  by  four  male  and  three  female 
49ervants.  The  attendants  told  him,  that  their  mistress  was  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  our  Lady  of  Ouadaloupe;  but,  feeling  herself 
greatly  indisposed,  she  aetermined  to  rest  awhile  at  the  mn,  and 
sent  for  the  principal  physician  in  the  place.  The  doctor,  after  a 
private  consultation,  ordered  her  to  be  removed  to  a  remote  apart^ 
ment,  and  kept  quiet.  This  was  accordiogjy  done,  and  no  one, 
e^cppt  her  own  female  servants,  was  stiffened  to  approach  hei*.  At 
las^  however,  she  sent  for  the  host  and  hostess,,  aqd  copfessed  to 
.Uh^  that  she  was  near  her  confinement  She  added^  ,that  her 
male  servants  were  ignorant  of  her  situation,  and,  presenting  the 
hostess  with  a  purse,  containing  two  hundred  crowns  of  goldi  €^ 
§oined  them  both  to  secrecy.  The  same  ni^ht  she  was  delivered  <]f 
a  female  infants  The  lady  was  soon  sufficiently  recovered  to  oon- 
tinue  her  journey,  and,  sdier  directing  the  host  to  send  the  babe 
1^  nurse  at  a  village  two  leagues  di^ta^t,  and  have  her  baptized 
Constantia,  she  gave  him  a  ^d  chain,  i^rst  separating  six  Ij^Hjs 
from  it,  which  she  retained  ux  her  possession,  saying,  that .  the 
person,  who  would  hereafter  appear  to  claim  the  child^  would  briqg 
those  with  him  as  aitoke^ 

*'  She  likewise  cut  a  piece  of  parchment  into  two  parts,  but  in  a 
tircular  and  wavy  form,  just  ad  wfaeH  the  hands  are  so  clasped  to- 
gether that  an  inscription  written  on  the  fingers  can  be  read  whiht  the 
bands  continue  clasped,  but  whei>  th<e;se  are  separatqd^  it  discovers  no 
dsense,  the  letters  being;  divided,,  wbichi  6](i  r^^/L-l^pin^  th^  fingers,  are 
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seen  again  united,  and  correspbnd  in  Buch  a  mamier  thaft  they  may  be 
read  m  succession." 

The  lady  charged  the  host  to  bring  up  her  daughter  as  a  pea- 
sant's chilp  I  and,  after  shedding  tears  over  the  babe,  and  taking  an 
affectionate  leave  of  tlie  hostess,  she  departed,  leaving  behind  four 
hundred  crowns  in  addition  to  her  former,  present.  Constantia 
remained  two  years  at  nurse  in  the  village,  and  was  then  ta}cen 
hpm^  tp  the  inn.  The  host  concluded  by  stating,  that  fifle^n 
years,  one  month,  and  four  days,  had  now  elapsed  since  the  day  o[ 
the  lady's  departure ;  and  although,  in  that  interval,  many  per- 
sona of  quality  had  visited  the  inn,  none  had  appeared  to  be  at  all 
connect^  with  the  circumstance,  nor  had  the  maiden  yet  been 
claimed.  He  then  fetched  the  chain  and  parchment,  and  shewed 
them  tp  the  corregidor.  On  the  parchment  were  inscribed  the 
letter?  ETELSNVDDR,  each  letter  having  a  space  left  be- 
twixt it  and  the  following  one,  the  intermediate  letters  naving  been 
rempved,  in  the  manner  before  described.  The  corregidor,  mar- 
velluig, greatly  at  this  singular  story,  returned  borne,  resolving  in 
bis  9WQ  ipina  to  place  Constantia  m  a  convent;  but,  for  the  pre- 
aent^  he  charged  the  host,  that  if  any  person  should  make  his  ap^ 
p^anmce  with  the  tokens  to  claim  her,  he  should  give  him  timely 
notice,  preriously  to  exhibiting  the  counter-tokens. 

Thomas,  who  understood  that  the  host  was  closettcd  with  the 
corregidor  about  Constantia,  remained  all  the  while  in  deep  sus- 
pense ;  but,  neither  to  him,  nor  to  his  wife,  nor  to  Constantia,  did 
the  host  communicate  what  had  passed.  The  following  day,  two 
aged  cavaliers,  apparently  of  rank,  arrived  at  the  inn,  accompanied 
by  four  servants  on  horseback  and  two  foot-boys.     Constantia  ap- 

Seariqg  to  receive  them,  one  smd  to  the  odier :  "  I  think',  Don 
obn,  we  have  found  what  we  are  in  search  of.**  Thomas,  who 
went  to  take  charge  of  the  horses,  immediately  recognized  in  the 
four  attendants  two  of  his  father^s  servants,  and  two  belonging  to 
the  household  of  Carriazo's  father ;  and  guessing  that  these  were 
the  old  cavaliers,  it  immediately  entered  his  head  that  they  had 
traced  his  friend  and  himself  to  that  city,  and  were  come  to  sur- 
prise them  ;  so,  covering  his  face  with  his  hand,  he  passed  by  the 
servants  unnoticed,  and  went  to  seek  Constantia.  To  her  he  said 
in  an  agitated  tone  of  voice : 

"  Constantia,  one  of  these  old  gentlemen  who  have  just  cirrived  is 
my  father ;  it  is  the  one  whotn  you  'have  heard  called  Don  Juan  de 
Avendano ;  enquire  of  his  servants  whether  he  has  a  son  named  Don 
Thomas  de  Aveodano;  Lj9Jxk  that  person,  and  you  may  thus  ^tisfy 
yourself  that  I  have  told  you  tlie  truth  with  respect  to  my  rank,  and 
that  the  offer  I  have  made  you  will  also  he  fulfilled.  Adieu  for  die  pre- 
keutv  for,  till  they  depart,  I  shall  not  re-enter  these  doors." 

Constantia  replied  not  a  word  ;  neither  did  Tiionmst  wait  (or  a 
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reply,  but  leaving  the  bouae,  )¥itji..th^  ,39qie  Sj^esy  as  he  had  en- 
tered, he  went  in  search  of  his  friend  Carriazo,  to  waru  \\vax  that 
their  fathers  were  at  the  inn.  .  One  of  the  cavaliers,  in  the  mean 
time,  after  making  some  enquiries  of  the  other  female  t^rvant 
about  Consitantia,  took  the  host  aside,  and  spok^  as  follows  :  *'  I 
am  come,  Mr.  host,  to  claim  of  you  a  pledge,  belonging  to  me, 
which  you  have  had  some  years  in  your  possession ;  and  I  bring 
you  a  thousand  crowns  of  gold  in  exchange  for  it,  together  with 
these  links  rf  a  chain  and  this  "parchment:''  and,  so  saying,  he 
took  the  tokens  out  of  his  pocket  The  host  evaded  a  direct 
answer^  and  took  the  opportunity  of  leaving  the  room  and  sending 
for  the  corregidor,  who  nastenedf  to  the  inn,  and  immediately  re- 
co^ized,  in  the  stranger,  an  old  friend  and  relative,  ^fter  muttial 
salutations,  Don  John  introduced  his  travelling  companion  to  the 
corregidor  by  the  name  of  Don  Diego  d^  Camazo,  and  begftn  to 
relate  the  business  which  had  brought  them  to  Toledo.  H^  was 
interrupted  by  the  host,  who  told  him  that  the  corregidor  wa6  ac- 
quainted with  ell  the  previous  circumstances,  and  had  the  parch- 
ment  in  his  possession,  which  being  produced,  the  host- at  the 
same  time  takm^  the  chain  from  his  pocket,  the  links  firdcjght  by 
Don  Diego  filled  up  the  gip  in  the  latter,  and  the  two  pieces  of 
parchment,  on  being  united,  were  found  perfectiiy  to  accord :  be- 
tween the  letters,  in  the  moiety  left  in  the  host'^s  custody,  which,  as 
before  stated,  were  E  T  E  L  S  N  V  D  D  B,  the  intermediate  leU 
ters  appeared  to  be  S  AS  AE  A  LE  RA  E  A,  which,  on  b^ing 
joined  togetlier,  composed  the  sQUtertce:  Esta  es  la  Stnalvfrda* 
dera — this  is  the  true  token.  The  corregidor  then  became  ex- 
tremely curious  to  know  the  meaning  of  aTl  this,  and  enquired  of 
Don  Diego,  who  was  the  father  of  the  beautit\il  pledge.  "  I  am  her 
father,*^  said  Don  Diego ;  **  her  mother  is  no  more ;  snffice  it  to 
say,  tjiat  she  was  of  so  high  a  rank  that  I  might  well  have  been 
her  servant.'^  He  then  related  the  story  cf  this  unfortunate 
amour,  attaching  all  the  blame  to  himself;  and  stated,  that,  after  a 
separation  of  many  years  from  the  lady,  and  after  hearing  that 
she  was  dead,  only  twenty  days  agp,  he  received  a  message,  en- 
treating him  to  visit  the  steward  of  the  deceased,  then  likewise  at 
the  point  of  death.  At  his  interview,  with  that  person,  he  was  ap- 
prised  of  the  circumstances,  which  had  been  detailed  by  the  host 
to  the  corregidor,  and  learned,  moreover,  from  the  steward,  that 
when  the  lady  was  upon  her  deatb^bed,  she  oonfided  to  hia  care  the 
ehain  and- parchment,  together  wil^  the  sun  of  8000  crowns, 
which  she  designed  as  a  dowry  for  her  dau^ter ;  but,  stimulated 
by  avarice,  this  faithless  servatn  had  kept  the  m<Miey,  until^  feeling 
the  pangs  of  remorse  torment  him,  he  had,  in  his  last  moments  re- 
solved to  send  for  Don  Diego,  a^  the  person  whom  it  most  im- 
ported to  know  the  circumstances.  Don  Diego  condnued  that, 
unmediately  on  receiving  the  testimonials,'  he  oonsulted  with  hit 
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friead  D&n  John^  and  it  woidctennijMd'diatitheyr'flhoulct  bodi  set 
ouit<fi>riTolcdD(in  deitndi  of  >the  kwrtreaeureiL  He  had  judt«i»* 
cltided'  br^'sfiory^  ^when  «  noise'^3s'betird''inthe0tiie«t,'aAa  avoioe 
e?teWmed  J'  **1''ell  Thomto  Pedi^,'  the  hosHeif,  that  his  friend' iJie 
Ajstarf^rt^  is  a  prisoner,  and  tfciy  are  cdnVevliig  h^ni  \h  ^IT  Oft 
hednng  tWc  'Wijtds  ^^pti^n^  aifd'^^ajl,**  the  cibrregiddr  ^tetit  to 
de^irt  the  alguazil  li^ould  bring  the  offended  befb^e  him.  The 
Asturian  maoe  his  appearance,  with  the  blood  flowing  from  his 
mputb)  and  sadly  bruised :  on  entering,  he  recognized  at  once  his 
father  and  X)on  Diego,  and  conceal^  ni^  face  with,  his  handker-^ 
chjbf^  uxv^erpnetence  of  staunching  the  t^lood, .  TbealeoaEil)  bnibe* 
ing.a^E^  l^y.  the  corregidor  what  offence  tbe  priBoneir  nad  ccHniok- 
tedv.and  IvQ^w  he  came  in  so  woful  a  ptigot,  ir^ied:^'^ Please 
youi^  woitship,  tfl^s  ladis  a  water^^ranriery  'Wltem  the*boy«.tuii:  ajfter^ 
and  tvy : !  Aaiuriany  give  up  th^  tail ;  give  vrp  thrtail,  AsturiaA;?^ 
and-thiMi  he^told  the^toryof  the  assV  tail,  whicb  made  thejwiide 
conpiny  not  a  Uttie  metry.  Her  fort  her  stated,  th^t  asthi^  imfleri 
catnerwaB  crtwsingthe  bridge  of  Alcantara,  the  boy*  follow^  after, 
and  cidl6d  to  him,  As  xia^naf,  to  give  up  the  tail ;  when,  ali^tbig 
frotfl'hi^  ass  aVid  pursuing  his  tormentors,  he  at  length  caught  one 
of  tli^mi  wlibm  he  so  belaboured  that  he  left  the  boy  almost  life- 
less ;^  and  the  police  coming  up  to  take  him  into  custody,  he  made 
A  stout  resistance,  wliich  was  the  reason  why  he  had  been  used  so 
roughly.  The  corregidor  ordered  him  to  shew  his  face,  on  which 
tlie,^jim:9il  removing  tlie  handkerchief,  a  full  discovery  eoauej^ 
Carriazo  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  his  father^  who  em- 
brace him  with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  and  when  the  agitation  of  the 
moment  had  subsided,  Don  Diego  enquired  of  the  truant  what  had 
become  of  his  companion,  Thomas  Avendano,  and  learning  that 
he  and  Thomas  the  hostler  were  the  same  person,  sent  the  hoet  to 
look  for  him,  who  soon  dragged  him  from  his  hiding-place,  and 
brought  Iftim  into  his  father^s  presence.  After  tbe  yocingi  laeti  hdd 
made^  full  cosfesaan,  imd  reeeived  th^r  pardon,  Constoiitia  was 
intioduced  totDon  Die^^  and,  being  infermed  that  he>^aafaeB- 
father^  thi^w  herself  at;  his  feet,  and,  sciaingboth  his  Hattis,  kissed 
thein:^d  bathed  them  vnih  teais.     We  will  notatteoKptto  ~ 


the  s^eike  which  followed:  in  oDndosiony  howevev,  thecorr^doir 
inaifited  upon  taking  the  whole  party  home  with  fuin.  ATendana* 
took'tttt  early  opportuiiity  of  communieatiDg  to  hisfEtfiier.  his  dove 
for  Gonafeantia,  wdaring  that  he  'would' gbmiy  twTenndB'benhis- 
wiib^  even  in  her  bumble  fiituaiacn  at  the  um.  His  &thcir  <  oppipved 
of  bis  choioe^  and  obtained  the  consent  of :  Don-  Di^go  1o<^their 
nuptiala.  Don  Diegd  de  CahiaaOi,  jivwafter-^amer,  also'solkdted 
the: hand  of  ttie  oomegkbr^s  daughter;  and  the  eotregidor^s  aoni 
finding  thai  Gobstanda  waSidispwed  of^  b^g^  to  be  admitted  to 
pay  l)is  addresses  to  the  daughter  •of  Doh  Juaa  de  Avbndanck< 


^1  '  • 
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^TSbog  bU' ptrties' irftDdaifefl  omtatted. "  Tim  Dewsxyftbr  several 

espnsBala,a]id  of^die  i^cKtd.  fortuiie,  diati.hadilPNiftiUfVii 

into  Oqn  Thaoxi^a  de  4ven4A|:iq,.  ap^<J^.  dr^^ftd  Wfe.  a.gp0ye5fl|^;,,jij^^4i; 
reiqarked  that  |/qpQ,  the  Asturi^,  ,wa3  .a  yerr  gpnted  you^^^'ip^. 
now  tliat  oe  had  cast  oft^l^is  old  siiit  of  clothes,  aoanaoned  his  ass^  aqd 
laid  down  ^If  water-carrier's  yokes.  Nevertheless,  tjiere  were  not 
wanting  soine,  who,  as  he  passed  through  the  streets^  in  tiie  'midst  of 
all  his  ^ehdotir,  called*  after  hith  for  the  tail,  '  They  a?f  teth^inbfl'i 
mofith  at  Toledo, 'af  thtf  ^itpiratio^  bf  which  period/  T)ori  Bft^o^*^ 
Cah'iAtsd,  WHh' his'' wif^- and  iter  fhth^,  repaired  to  Btirg6y,'ftct{hx^ 
pafiied'by  Coitosttilitta«ifid'Vi^r'htitbatidt  the-coittegidor's  i(^Mil'«ltotWeilt 
to  bi^  tecfodubooiitoi Ilis  vciMion  eoA  affianKwdbnidb;  -  The^lQcf^tliiuir  ttu* 
enndBBd>>wiAh  LflDOv* Drownf,' 'ind  wtthi.iiHinyi valuafaler{jfiWels,'ARlu^- 
Catai»Btk^\gwn..hev  miatrefie^.  fivr.Bo  flher  a|iii«|FB-QAUtdi>tlmi  baiM»^' 
wb#Jb#A  bfi9ughi.  bf r  ^,   TJwi  .^i^ry  nf  th^  JUmtripuA  ecidlioinT^^m 

celelffatii^g  af>d  e^toUiijg  the  watchlesa,  heifit^j^tpoi^  |^|^^^  |^|. . 

weli.aa  her  ^lu^band^.  the  >vorthy  hostlef,  ^is.stilj  Uy'^g.  ,^fCs^fjjsLzq^t^ 
is  in,  beinjga  and  has  thyee  sons,  who  neithei:  following,  ujfuf  wUipi;  s. 
example,  nor  4i*6&niing  that  there  are  places  like  the  tunny rfishery  of 
Zahara  in  the  vorld,  are  all  students  at  Salamanca :  he'himselr  iiefer 
beholds  a  water-6arrier's  ass,  without!  thinking  of'the*  odcurehc^^'at 
Toledo,  dfld  dfeadntg  Ifest,  whert  he  is'l^^t  at^are  6f%  a'^atire  iA6tild 
mak^  itA  appfefefimce  'with  the  wofdd  f  *<<^^^'\iik  tW^'tifff,  ^jyhiWth.} 
Asturian,  -give-Ap- the  tail."-     '   '       -     ■  «    "     »•  -  •■  m  //  m  li    ixmuj-, 

.  '•   I     f»-    »•  ?;  -I                 •         '  ,   .    '  t'    I      '    i-  »<    .j-t//    "itn  ^Ipfxr 

V  ».-.    5  •   ''  If.   •  '■  •    .•■     •     »         <  .,.-.  .  •     ,•   I  .        .r  .  ,:i,     1)j:,i  ^n*)iiin"' 

r     i       .n-.,',>i>       '.  ■«      "Ti    'mi  .  '  /  "1^  i     ,  .»;  •     ,     ■    i  rin    u,-  'jtii'OM 

.'  U;.i     »H;  :      •      •.•.,.'.       '  .    I     •  ,         •    ..     xri[-{».|  I    I;,-i.   » 

THK    SCIENCE    OF    POUTICAL    ECONOMY. 

Viti»'«cmnoe«wasi  Iklk/ attended  to  avtibiOOBipacrBtiviciT^  Wi^" 
date^  EkivaS'iindeed  fio  (whoBy  negleeteA^  ia&(iio^  (toohdve)  ^d4a 
fonnkl^aHt<>Aily  thfai(^d«6srving>theiiiaine>«if  ci  srjTi^ileiDj  Until' (Dri' 
AdaaaSiaitfa  praduftad  hia  ionaiottrtal  wovk^  .Thiie*  vBstfottciii^'b^' 
seiwA«l^QAev%  faotb  dn.  dii^  oouMry  and  ^id  lETvaiiBe? '  but)  its  ipliognnsi  - 
waB»6VBrdnj^  slvir.  -  The  tvouxof  die  jftrincupks^tiiibtaiiifid^iii' 
Divfitesth'tf  wcu4c^  wdstrndttdtcoiirteqCd^  vDt)s0VQMiwkvt»8f 

hete^'bad  iii'TWitnor  ajwhcdeseBt^'inaiiy  mi^huxi'ivniftiitY9iji']eMaM* 
and'^nli^hlteBid  mm,  ^etn^jitd'tiheAsehreB  w<dbeidntf  um^ 
ofdtH^pnnnples'wiefelparaniDQdt  in  <ib0i»]iadet«tion'l£eff  dakfted; 
oiii'adiroQiit  of'^eir'unportaneei  and  IboffidiBputsfewecv  eotaitti' 
intxr^ -fbif  the  puirpoa^'of  pvomig  Aat tfaeilaixipdkl att(<ir  natte^of 
the  toxesi  Qtfaeia,  aganiy'  were  occupied  viibhjthe  )qiMJ»tion  bf  «iJip 
ply  dad  idemand,  sdl  of  them  idrawnig  InfepenceB  •  mare '  dp  ItsB  •  ek 
roneous;  and  theieearnxleottAconckuuansjiilBiere  jdmosie^ 
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imd  by  eveiykody,' admitted  aa<&i(0ta«iUiitU  lb  weie  ei»iTeae<i  by 
Mr..Uk»jrd«ym:18]r7»*     >    ■    w    

'i!^Y«ral'dittingiu«hed>w!nter8  ihad^  hosrevOT).  takes  up  the>aub- 
iecX);  flflid  obaervation^aud  axperienea,  akio^ihe/litne  of  Dv.  Bmitli, 
had  enabled  them  to  oorreot  8ome>  <of  the  errors,  which  jKiight  nalu- 
vtilyibe  expected  would 'be  found  in  wit  larce  a  work,  embracing 
th6  wbcAe  of  a  subject  so  veryei^tensivey  and  in  many  parts  alto- 
gether new. 

Considerable  li^ht  was  thrown  upon  the  aubjecf,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  many  thinking  men  wa$  drawir  to  tni^  very  important 
scienee,  by  the  ^'  Traiii  (FEcononue'^  j*  ot  Muns.  Say.  He  was 
.the  first  person  in.  Fraxice,  who  brought  tim^  a3  it  had  .hitherto 
been  I  called,  abstruse  acience  befoee  his  oQunftryiQen.Bsa  whole; 
md.  i£)nnrfl  nay  be  aUovned  to  judge  froitt'Ahei.rafMdaale  of 'hifi 
oemnd  and  thmd  editiona,  we  may,  pefhapa,  be*  wftroanted  iotettn* 
duding^'tbat  at  length  it  haa  become  toiemUy  familiair  to  the)iiiQre 
«nt]g(hMied'  portion*  of  Frenchmen*  In  (Sermmy^and  iftiltdy, 
its  progress  has  kept  paoe  with  Fmnoe ;  while,  in  this  country,  Mr. 
Ricatdo'  has  dnawn  the  attention  of  a  very  lar^e  number  of  his 
countrymen  to  a  serious  consideration  of  its  prineiples. 

Thb  too-long-neglected  science  has  now  many  able  expounders, 
who  are  all,  as  they  ought,  to  be»  well  attended  to ;  and  it  may  not 
be  unceaGooable  to  expect,  that  the  time  is  at  »>  great  distance, 
^when  not  to  be  familiar  with  its  principles  will  be  considered  dis- 
graoeful  in  a  public  .man* 

>^  The  produce  of  the  earth,''  says  Mr.  Bicardo,  '^all  that  is 
darived  foom  ita  surface^  by  die  united  application  of  labour, 
maahinery,  and  ^pital^  k  divided  among  throe  claases  of  the  oom- 
'muniAy ;  namely,  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  the  owner  of  the 
atook  or  capital  necessary  ibr  ita  cultivation^  and  the  labcurers  by 
whose  industry  it  is  cultivated. 

/..:**  To  deteraune  the  laws,  whicKrc^ulate  thisdislributMUH  is.the 
principal:  problem  in  pobtical  economy ;  nuich  as  tlie  science^iuis 
licfen  ifnprwed  by  the  writings  of  Bux^ot,  •Stuavt^i  Smith,  .Say, 
i^naondiy  and  others.  .  . 

1  tlt.will  be  eeen,'from  this  dear  and  precise.stal«ment,jdiat  itfem- 
braeesi  a  (vast  field,  and  includes  all  the  operaiiooe.of  the  society 
4UmI  cft  tb&  government,  ia  produciog  and  distril;^ing  (Cvery  thisig 
ihotis  produced  and  distributed^ 

'  Undoubtedly^  the  first  pointto  be.asa^rtAinedy  is  tbe^penition'of 
tboie  iawB>  which  govern  produatioim  and  o£  which>  it  may  be  aa- 
serted,  that  they  cannot  be  controiUnd  without  injury,  to.  the  eom- 
misnity, and  are^  Uierefore,* properly-cRUed  ^' ftindpU^*''     •    • 


*  Sec  **  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation  /*  the  chapter,  "On  the  In- 
<!ucnCe  of  Detnand  and  Sa^^ply  otx  Prices.** 
•f>  In  a  vols.  octBvOi 
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The  0^t  point  cl'itoipdrtaROdtr  iirthis>eiiqiiiry^  i»  Ae  rasult  nf  dw 
attempts  maae  to  controul  these  laws,  and  makJ&  theB»tbtnik  to  die 
purposes  of  gwerndient^  or  to  those^idf  piivtkularHdiosesiof  men, 
who  tfaiwk  tjSey  have  a  permanent  interest  in-  (he  armdgebisnt  flbey 
from  time  Id  umeaiiggiest.  Of  caose*  lobe 'HHide^  .    >  ;> 

The  third  and  lasfi  flornt  is  that  of  dktnbutioii;  this,  iraithe 
face  of  it,  will  not  seem  of  leas' importance  tbaa^thcrtoflbe'other 
two,  nor  is  it ;  but  it  must  be  by  a  due  understandiag  of  the 
whole,  and  by  proper  atoentkm  being  paid  to  them,  that  nations 
ican  'be  made  happy,  and  ffben  made  so,  kept  so. 

Of  the  importanee  of  the  setence  of  polilical  economy,  a»it>is 
here  expUined,  no  man  will  doubt  It  way  safely  bei  assarted, 
that  it  is  by  for  the  most' important  of  all  the  sciences,  if  not'io. 
deed  of  more  veal  imporUnce  to  the  ¥^U<'being  of /maDkind^  Ithasi 
all  other  soi6nce»  im  tbetam^^abe^  It  is  the '  true  ^and'  lonLpowe 
foundation  far  all  wise amiust  legislation.  He  who ' d6esdial>ui»- 
derstand  itspriaciples^  (inehiding  the  priticiple  of  yopidatioDi)  lis 
but  ill  qualified*  tor  the  office  of  a' legislator;       <  -    >  t     -    ..•<>, 

He  may  be  learned  in  the  Ismr  of  the  hnd,  and  isithe^hraxc^f 
nations ;  he  may  be  active,  dii^nt,  and  humane  veageil^deHinnn 
to  promote  the  well4)eing  of  his  fellow-^taeas^  and  oii alii  man- 
kind ;  still  if  he  do  iiotiSMbrstandtheprindnlegof  Aiftiikia^^^ 
oij^,  he  will  leanit  the  most  imfioitant  inf  all  tUnoa  scaessary  txyB 
Diofoimd  legislator;  and  he  will  be  unable  to  do  moredianfJias 
hitherto  been  done,  legislate  oti  expediffiii9^  instead  of  ipffineifiea. 
He  will  often  find  an^ccumulatioa  df  evil,  when  h»  kast  escipects  it, 
and  he  will  be  utterly  unable  todtsoover^  die  true  causes :  i  he  (-will 
neither  find  theni'  in  the  "^^perveryky  of  buaiAn  nalMre,^  HQviu^itlse 
^*  dislike  whieh  men  have  to  submit  to  eontnoul;''^  and  he-will^ka^of 
all  bewiUiBg  to  ascribe' them  to  his  own  lawst  -  JBeiHgaofnaUetoae* 
count  for  the  causes  of  the  evils,  he  is  compelled  to/wttnte^  «id  to 
acknowledoe,  he  wilt  be  equallyjat  a  lose<fopia  T«nwidy.>  -  Hfe  may 
make'iKsr-hiwis  to-punisb  me  crimes^  wiueb  his'oid'hmiahaireihesp 
unable  4o«suppM8S,'oi;  hai^  produced,  but  he'  wilt  dever  wioooDiplidi 
his  purpose,  and  never  be  satisfied  with  the  results  hehas  aaanlwd 
to  pioduoe.  Tbo)  greater  p^at  dS  his  civil  l^tslatton  'willi  inetita- 
bly'be  iinuvious  to  the  community;  •  while  bis  dimiBal^urispvd- 
denee  willbe  employed,  not  tO'Correot,  as  in  a  traly  wnsetsyfetetaBst 
ought  to  do,  but  to  punish  aggsessor^  This  h«8  but  too  genendfy 
bean  theeourse  pursued  in  moot  nations ;  ^aiid  ihis^  witt  ^ootisiiie  to 
be  the  course  pursued,  amil  the  PiBiMeiPLBs  of^Politioal  Ecb- 
Hi^ncY' are  getmally  understood*  >"■»' 

The  attention  of  the  reader/  is,«  ^on  i  the  ^  ipnssenti occasion^  nume 
particularly  deared  to  so  much  of  the  subject  as^relates  to  the  Com 
Laws,  to  Rent,  Profit,  and  Wages. 

It  is  not  intended,  in  the  following  essay,  to  attempt  to  shew  every 
minute  ramification  of  the  principles  treated  of.  But  it  is  intendeo. 
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and  it  is  hoped)  toOit  that  .the  inWntion  has  been  accomptish^,  to 
tD9at  of  those  principfesaii  a  logical  ^and  argiiADaDtative  inamaer, 
whiffh  may  dearly.  exphuA  them  to  the  imnd  of  an  attentive  reader. 
.  To  the  p4$aage  before  quoted  fiKH»' the  work  of  Mn  Bicanlo, 
that  geotlcman  adds,  that  the.  writings  o£*tbe  eminent  meiiy  he  has 
named,  ^^  afford  very  )kde  satisfactory  iaforniation,  respecting  the 
nature  of  Rent,  Pkofit,  and  W^voes.^ 

Mr.  Kicardo  then  very  candidly  states^  that  <^  in  1816  Mr,  Mai« 
thus,  in  his  ^  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  ProgcessofRefit^*  and 
a  Fellow  of  University  Collie,  Cambridge,  in  his  ^  Essay  oh  the 
Application  of  Capital  to  Landi,^  presented  to  die  world,  nearly  at 
the  same  moment,  the  true  doctrine  of  Rent ;  without  a  knowlra^ 
of  which  it  1$.  impossible  to  understand  the  effects  of  the  progress 
df  wealth  on  profit  and  wages,  or  to  traee^  satiafactorily,  theinfiu-p 
euce  of  taxation  on  different  classes  of  the  community^  patticidarly 
when  d)e  commodities  taxed  are  the  productions  isniiiedtately  de- 
lived  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Adam  Smith,  and  other  able 
writers,  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  not  having  viewed  <)<Mrrecdy  the 
pnnmplo  )of  rent,  have,  it  appears  to  me,  overlooked  many  im- 
portant tjruths,  which  can  only  be  discovered,  afber  the  subject  of 
rent  is  thoroughly  understood.'" 

Tliese  observations  are  of  great  importance,  are  clearly  and 
correctly  stated,  and  deserve  to  be  bcnrne  in  mind  throughout  the 
enquiry. 

Mr.  Ricardo,  with  the  modesty,  which  bdongs  to  his  character^ 
**  trusts  it  will  not  be  deemed  presumptuous  hi  him  to  state  his 
opinions,  after  the  valuaUo  experience,  whidi  a  few  late  years, 
abounding  in  facts,  have  yi^ed.""  Nobody^  it  mav  be  presumed^ 
wall  eonmma  any  ardent  enquirer  after  truth,  who  pursues  his 
enGH]ur3r  unoBtentatioualy,  and  evidently  with  a  view  to proniotethe 
well-being  of  others. 

In  this  enquiry,  much  room  yet  retnatns  lor  ehtcidatipo;  and 
more  familiar  modes  of  explanation,  than  those  which  haveTetaf>« 
peared,  aeem  necessary.  This  has  been  bene  attampted^  the 
attempt  is  made,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  serious  atftentioil  of  «very 
man  in  the  comnranity  is  likely  to  be  forcibly  dmwn  to  a  ooneidei^ 
ticn  of  the  sul^eoL  At  such  a  time,  if  at  any  time,  die  writsf 
may  hope  for  an  •  increase  of  ssaders,  and*  'vsay >  expect  increalcd 
desife  onthe  part  cf  those  rcadera^to  make  thnttBelt^swiflioiitttly 
aequainted  with  aisnfajieot,  whidi'  oomeshometO'tiae  pocket  df  ^^ry 
one  of  them  :  this,  then,.  appearsito'be« the  tiiiewhen  tbeibUowing 
expotsition  may  reasonably  be  escpeeted*  tot^produce^  4ho>gneatest 
effect  V  and  these  ;are  the  reasons  why  it  ihj  jnst  now,  laid  rbefere 
the  public.  '.  I    .       ..      ....  .. 

CORW    LAWS, 

"  Restrictions  on  expQrtations,''.aays  the  able  writer  in  the  Sup£> 
plement  to  the  "  Encyclopiedia  Britannica,""  article  "  Corn   Laws 
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nnd  ^rmiiC  ^^witlM»bt>beiiig'!faif  tfie  leiat  ad^n^  ^i« 

copwi0r»>  of  mw  podttcl^  irei  «tmtiein1^  tnrrtf(il<  M  ttgribulturhit^; 
While  they  eiriurt,  noniflrket'dan  to  'ftnfMl<ft3t  tbM  e4n;^fd^'<>f  pv^ 
duoe^  which  an  tigiioukiiM)  onnntry  generally  has  to  difdpnd^  of  in 
fkveurabie  MUMinsi  •  P tMAert  «lid  not,  th^efbte^  stiDmihitkl  to' 
exerGHKi^  hoeauaev  in«  c<n!inYry'thlns>situate(i,  ft  hi^cumnt  cmp,  by 
its  causing  a  great  fall  of  price,  is  nearly  as  prejudicial  to  them  as  a 
Rcfeireity ;  "wMeh  indecMl,'  by  iM^mng  the  quantity  6owti  n^t  yeiiir, 
it  ttldont  Misf  to  piaoduce.*'  Y^  this  was  at  titnes,  and  for  long 
periods,  the  eourse  pursued  in  this  country.  About  the  middle  of 
the  -last  century,  to  this  iHnwise  proeeedmg  was  added  another, 
wUah  hescontinaed  ever  «frice,  namely,  that  of  prohibiting  impoi^-'' 
ti^n,  until 'the  prn^  of  com  in  our  own  markets  had  attained  a 
certain  price  fifxed  by  act  of  parliament;  and  the  price,  at  which 
com  has'been  prohibited,  has  been  rapidly  rinng  ever  since. 

By  p^erienting  exportation)  the  sale  of  any  sutvius  prodboe*to 
tiie  foreigner  was  prevented,  until  the  price  had  fkllen  to  low  as  to 
do  contimTttble  tmschief  to  the  consumer,  by  causing  the  price  of 
oom  to  flvKtuate  between  two  very  injurious  extreifne^,  #ithoot  the 
power  of  adjustment  By  the  present  system,  which  ha^'  been 
maintained,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  a  tendency  to  eqoalie^  the 
price,  the  extremes' of  the  ftactnation'have  been  considerably  en- 
lathed ;  •  and,  withiiar  a  very  few  years,  the  price  6f  wheat  has  been^  at 
one  time,  upwards  of  100^.  per  quarter,  and  at  another  time<Aear)y 
as  lowat  8O9:  fier  quarter:  Such  are  the  -ine^^Hable  ootwe^uences 
of  tampering  with  tne  oom  trade. 

Another  enlseauenoe  of  the  iaws,  prohibiting  Import,  maiy  be 
nlentioiM9d:here,  tne  imrpossibdity  of  deportation.  At -the  present 
tinie,  for  instance,  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  the  pricowiH  not 
rrttaunerate  the  finrmer,  profit  beingetvtirely  out  of  the  question, 
and  yet  the  price  is  so  high  that  no  foreign  nation  will  paMliase. 
By  what  ste^  tliis  state  of  thnigs  has  been  produced,  will  be  mode 
aoMtientj  <        '  •     t 

Tw6  Attempts  have  Istely  been  made  to  raise  tlie  import  price 
of  com,  by  wMt  has  been  emphatioidl^  called  a  Cobk  Law,  to 
979/the' quarter;  that  is,  to  prohibit  all  importtitiott  (wheat)' tnitit 
did'priopin  oionr  markets  hag  ris&n  -toWt^,  instead  of  80^.,  whiob 
ia- die' present 'impovt' pike  fixed  by  aet  of  parlianwnti  <  >> 

The  Rrst  of  msoattempts^wasi  mado  early  in  the  ftessioiif  of 
1819>  'but  it  was  immediately  cmshied'  by  a  dedamtion  on  diepart 
(^-ministers,  of  their  detenumatidn  to  oppose  it 

The 'Second' attempt  was  taade  during  the  last  session^  >Ped« 
tioiiS'irdim  th&land*owiiers>  and  fioiners  were  presented  to  ParlUu 
ment  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  praying  for  what  the 
pedtioners  called  rehef ;   and  a  committee  on  the  subject  of  these 

Gtitions  was,  after  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  voted, 
inistei^  however,  Ibund  means  to  induce  the  house  to  postpone 
the  appointment  of  the  committee  to  the  next  day,  when,  instead  of 
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a  ooouKiiMee  to  oeowiee  tka  m$bj9oi/ol  tfie-  ipcHaAoMy  a  oommittee 
to, examine  the  moderof  taku^'lihe'javeiHiget'tii  the  twelve nuEri* 
Vffm  (districts,  was  aftpoiotod*  Thui  the  ^proposal  for  a  new:  re* 
strijctive  W  yf9fi  set  a^e«  £ut  tk»  budiUffis,  ae  mtglit.  hame  been 
exMcled)  will  not  be^  allowed  to*  irest}  OMetings  have  again  been 
held  iu  many  counties,  aad  Parliasiefit  iaBgrnt  to  beamlied  to 
for  relie£  The  applications  are,  it  seems,  to  consist  of  no  leflBtkaii 
four  propositions,  one  or  more  of  which  those  interested  hope  to 
carry.  The  first  proposition  is,  to  raise  the  import  price  to  97^. 
the  quarter.* 

The  second  proposition  is,  to  allow,  as  they  say,  the  free  import 
at  all  times  of  foreign  com ;  only  a  tax  is  to  be  levied  on  foreign 
ooRiy  so  as  to  raise  its  price  to  the  consumer,  as  high  as  is  con- 
templated by  the  first  proposition^  Thas  if,  for  instance,  foreign 
wheat  couM  be  imported  at  50^.  the  quarter,  a  tax  of  47^.  would 
raise  ita  price  here  to  the  consumer  to  97^. 

The  toird  proposition  is,  to  give  a  bounty,  to  enable  the  growers 
of  ooim  to  export  it ;  and,  by  thus  diminishing  the  quantity,  to 
raise' the  price  at  home  ^  about  90^.,  the  quarter.  The  present 
price  of  wheat  m^y  be  taken  at  57«.  the  quarter,  the  price  on  the 
Continent  is  about  4t5s,  the  quarter.  To  enable  the  En^h  com- 
gpowets  to  «ell  in  foreign  countries,  he  mnst  receive  a  boun^, 
equid,  at  the  least;  to  the  difierence  between  die  prices,  and  to  the 
ejopensds  of  fi«ei^)t,  insurance,  and  all  other  charges;  and  this 
canseapcdy  beless  than  17^.  the  quarter,  and  it  may  be  much 
higher. 

•The  fourth  proposition  is'from  tlie  county  of  Mayo,  in  Ireland. 
Here  4he  Iand4>wner9,  having  assembled,  declared,  at  once,  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  Legislature  totally  to  exclude  the  ini- 
poftatioA  of  all  fordgn  com. 

It  is  noit  intended  to  examine  diese  propositions  minutely,  but 
rather,  having  pcnnted  them  out,  to  leave  them  for  the  re^er^s 
consideration,  and  to  go  on  with  an  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
Rbnt^  PftOfiT,  and  Wages,  which  will  be  found  to  contadn  nearly 
aU  the  general  reasonh^s,  respecting  the  demand  for,  and  the  s\xp-> 
ply  of,  subsistence.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  every  attempt  to  re- 
gulate the  gtowtb,  the  sale,  or  the  export  of  com,  the  Lq^isiotuiV; 
has  been  governed  by  no  fixed  principle,  and  that  vague  opinions 
have  akme  formed  the  ground  of  its  enactments. 

•  At  the  time,  when  the  last  law,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  wheat,  until  the 
price  in  our  own  markets  averaged  BOj.  the  quaner,  the  price*  of  standard  gold,  in 
baakrDOCesy  vtu  105«.  ;bc  ounce.  It  is  now  ^Bs.-  in  )MH|k<4iote0.  Brnk-rmtefl  were  ttt 
that  time  depreciated  34  per  cent.  It  w^  in  this  depreciated  currency  tbat.tbex^lcur 
larion  was  made,  by  the  supporters  of  the  bill,  that  805.  was  a  remunerating  piice  to 
the  farmer  for  a  quarter  of  wheat.  Bank-notes  being  now  at  par  with  gold,  60s.  h 
about  an  equivalent  for  805.  of  the  sanoe  currency  in  1915.  Wf  re  wheat  now  to  be 
sold  at  805,  the  quiiner,  the  actual  price  estimated  in  the  currency  of  I815  would  be 
equal  to  1075.  the  quarter. 
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To  expose  the  mischteft,  whkh'thoMf  eiwnr  in  l^gtslMikm  pro- 
duce^ w  the  fint  'fttef^  t»w«tdft  ]|^r«if«ilttt)g  th<^  indreafle.  Th« 
seeond  step  is  the  repeal  of  the  injutiimi^  lliM ;  ffiid  if  it  rfiottM 
be  made  plffln  to  the  undersCaiiling'of  ail  meti)  that  tuitMng  but 
evi}  has  aiiaeii,  or'  can  ariae,  from  them,  it  h  not  too<tnuch  lb  hope, 
that  the  tine  it^ill  come,  when  die>}rtniliy  be  safety  repealed  bycom^ 
mon  consent. 


ON   THE    ?BEVAILING    TASTK    FOR   ISOLATED    COLUMNS         , 

AS   PUBLIC  MONUMENTS. 

__  ■         <    ■        ■  >  '  ' 

The  prevxulinff  taste  for  ibolated  oolumns,  aa  p«Uic  mono** 
mentis,*  is  partly  tueefiect  of  unmerit^  enoomimns  beslo^^fed  upoiv 
the  <;oluinf^  qf  Trajan  and  Antonine,  raised  by  the  Romans  in  de- 
generate times,  when  the  arts  were  declining,  from  a  vain,  amular 
tion  to  vie  in  height  with  the  Egyptian  obelisks^  that  had  been 
previQudy  transported  to  Rome,  and  is  partly  an  ^roneous  lesult 
of  our  aidoiiration  of  the  eolumn  as  a.  aaefi^ber  of  arohitectiuMu 
Hqdc^,  the  Isolated  column  unfairly  fcare6talls'a(]|)robaUdn,  and  at 
first  view  evades  fair  criticisni,  whi^  would  not  mil  ^  reforn  the 
public  prejudicie,  if  we  reflected,  that  the  proper  oiioa  of  tba 
colipnn  Oemg  to  support  an  incui^b^nt  weight  of  a.  proportionable 
magnitude  and  form,  it  does  not  admit  of  being  oetached  frop 
its  proper  entablature,  or  of  b^ng  raised  to  a  height  exoeeding  tW 
uses  and  purposes  of  architecture.  For  *^  as  it  is  the  entablatuta 
th^t .  gi^es  to  th?  seveml  orders  their  respective  characters,  to 
which,  their  eeveii^  ornaments  are  suited  with  consummaite.tastes^T 
an  Isolated  colunin,  not  having  any  entablature  to  suppont,  is 
divested  of  the  expression  of  its  proper  character,  and  is  toeDefbve 
an  imperfect  structure,  and  an  improp^  design*  The  grandenr 
of  buildings  consists  in  the  expression  cmT  character,  and  not  in  th» 
quantity  of  niaterial  or  labour  employed  in  constructing  theoK 
Unity,  of  design  is  essential  to  tliat  expression^  but  cannot  belong 
to  an  isolated  column,  because  it  is  an  incomplete  structure.  !Eveft 
if  tbe  isolated  polumn  possessed  unity,  and  were  also  highly  deoo* 
ri^^,  it  could  npt  excite  emotion,  or  engage  a  lasting  interest  Its 
b^autieaare  too  monotonpus  and  circumscribed*  f  Th^  soon  aatisfy 
the  mind,  and  are  forgotten.  To-day  they  may  be  admired^  and  to^ 
morrow,  and  for  ever,  passed  with  indifference. 

An  isolated  column,  of  stupendous  height,  rivaling  a  lofly  pin- 
nacle, is  an  exaggerated  misuse  of  the  columnar  office ;  for  the 
end  and  purpose  of  a  public  monument  is  to  expresa  and  record 
to  late  posterity,  the  glory  and  gratitude  of  a  nation,  or  commu^ 


■^ ■  lip  ■  ■  <»« 


*  Isolated  Column*:  have  been  lately  erected  at  Shrewsbury,  Norwich,  Anglc^ 
sea,  Dublin,  Paris,  and  sereral  other  places. 
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uity,  for  the  gemiis,  achievements,  or  worth  of  some  pre-eminent 
wcbTiduaL  it  is  that^  in  order  to  identify  the  nHHiunieiit  with  the 
pevMm  or  persons  to  whom  it  is  oonsecratad,  the  stttuarj  dMuld 
be  so  appropiiate,  and  form  so  int^ral  a  part  of  the  design,  as  to 
make  eveiy  other  pari  of  it  appear  to  be  auxiliary «  But  an  isolated 
colunm  does  not  afibrd  any  position  suitable  for  statuary,  and, 
strictly  speaking,  not  even  meagre  compartments  for  sculpture. 
A  column,  bearing  upon  its  captal  a  statue  of  a  warrior  or  man 
of  genius,  is  so  far  an  unnatural  design,  as  it  places  the  object  of 
our  admiration  in  a  place  where  we  should  not  naturally  expect  to 
see  him,  and  in  which  it  was  imposnble  for  him  to  have  per- 
formed any  achievement.  Moreover,  as  a  statue  with  its  acces- 
saries, when  raised  so  high  above  the  natural  point  or  focus 
of  vision,  would  lose  all  distinctness  of  expression,  and  all  simili- 
tude to  their  prototypes,  unless  they  are  onossal,  uid  overcharged 
with  expression  beyond  nature,  even  to  caricature-— these  circum- 
stances point  out  to  us,  that  the  height  of  such  a  column,  if  it  was 
an  admissible  dengn,  should  be  limited  to  the  elevation  that  would 
shew  cfatinctly  a  surmounting  statue  not  much  exceeding  the 
natural  size  of  man,  for  which  purnose  a  odumn  of  a  height 
within  the  limits  of  architecture  woula  be  sufficient.  It  is,  there- 
fore, evident,  that  columnar  monuments  of  excessive  heigl^  must 
have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  noble  art  <^  statuaiT)  sm^lor  to 
that,  which  thedbres  of  excessive  msehave  had  upon  tnedraaa.  In 
respect  of  compartments  for  sculpture,  upon  an  isdated  colnoni,  it 
will  scarcely  be  contended  that  a  barbarous  sub-base  can  obviate 
the  deficiency  of  them ;  and  as  Httle  need  I  argue  aniaflt  the  im- 
propriety of  the  ^ral  sculpture  upon  the  Trajan  column,  thoosh 
It  has  been  imitated  upon  the  copy  of  that  column,  lately  raised  by 
Bonaparte  in  Paris. 

The  device  of  concealii^  within  an  iscdaled  column  a  spiral 
stnrcase,  to  make  it  a  round  tower  in  masquerade,  and  to  wnich 
flseehanism  it  is  said  that  modem  tower  cdumns  owe  even  their 
abort  existence,  does  not  in  the  least  avert  the  foregoing  olnections 
irom  the  column,  thouffh  the  staircase  g^vcs  access  to  the  sur- 
mounting statue,  which,  like  a  Pagod,  would  attract  the  multitude 
bdk)w  by  its  deformity.  For  near  approadi  wouM  only  render  the 
elevitfedf  monster  nMire  hideous,  ana  expose  the  grossness  of  its 
exameration,  by  contrast  with  the  real  man  at  the  ssme  elevation* 
Amm  a  column,  so  constructed  of  coursesof  small  stones,  appears 
to  the  eye  weak  and  unfit  to  support  an  incumbent  wei^t,  which 
is  the  originid  columnar  oAee,  a  iuift  column  is,  tbeiefore,  a  gross 
and  offensive  incongruity.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  evidently  im« 
practicable  to  unite,  in  such  a  design,  its  int^^ral  object  in  true 
Deauty  and  elegance,  with  that  spurious  species  of  grandeur  at* 
tributed  to  mere  height 
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We  must^  alsov  teoMisaoua  that  A^oolmnDyOr  a&y^^iheK  design, 
thut  woc^ :  tfxpoteito  mtullMt  •  and.  Auwliis.  ti^w^,  the .  statue  .find 
Attisibuta'Of  a>  patiiot^  beray  oTigtmuAt  wham  faBie^toonmeroo- 
is»t^  i8'diFQetly<opp0i^itoiiie.pianciple^>wbiokreqiiirc)»  tbatahe 
vgiad  o£  a>^^)ecta4ar^iildbeiiii|C^.fraeaQdfit'aUte  to  receivia^the 
imppmamuiv  that  •  ci^cots  o£  veoemlioii^  snbUmity,  and  beauty, 
wppidexeite.  »   ,  .  . 

If,  asil  inagiiie,  the^purtstapecies  of  the  sublime  arises  from 
whatever  enkur^a  and  awea  our  -oooceptioBs,  wliether  it  be  f  n  in- 
tellectual oii.a'Vt.sibiettau8e,  as  the  suUime  of  maUer  e«catefi  tlie 
SMUimt  of  mind,  and  as  the  .true  sublime^  like  the  bgau^  idealy 
tranaeends  the  exckiog  oause  or  object,  it  is  ervoneous  to  suppose, 
that  a  stthlioie  effect  cao. be  produced  by<  the  mere  height  o£  an 
enormouBy  .o(' be  it  a  stttpeBdoaa*oolunin,ibe  monster.  oi:\uago. 
vemed  £m^y^  apd  of-  miaapplied  art  and  labour.  That  emotion  may 
be  direeily  traocd  to  the  for  nobler  sourosv  to  whieh  k;  ia  here,  rper- 
haps  for  the  &r^  dme,  pro^rlv  attributed*  For  Longiaus,  Uiaiwh 
^^  he  was  himself  the  great  subfime  beidaBw,"".  did  not  dase  to.de- 
fine  the  sublime^  andhas^bccsi  exouocdibr  that  oaiitsioii»  beeaiise 
his  treatise  is  a  eoniine»t4ipQa,  M  a  deduction,  from,  a  work  which 
has  not  descended  to  us ;  Bnd^the  paefoundtand  famooous  Edmiind 
Burke  has  degraded  themiUime)  bycSMfpMing  it  to*consist  iou-lbe 
terrible,  as  if  d)e  emotioM,  whieh  eleTaae-and  expand  the  mind^  jud 
thosey  whidb  depress,  and  coofine  it,  eouid  he-  identified.  .  Vast 
heif^  depth,  or  vxtent,  darkqeea^  ortliechepky  of  great  ^wer, 
with  wfairh 'Burke aseeeiated the  subliiaey  aiwbtit  secondary  causes 
of  subhmity«  -Tvhe  aiond  world,  with  all  its  puse>  eosotions,.  is,*  for 
the 'mast  port,  beyond  tlieiotiuence  of  those  ^secondary  oanses. 
Those  epno^ns,  which 'arise  from^the-  sabliHse  aad  heautifui  in 
buildings  and  statuary,  are  moral  sensations,  produced  by  the  pure 
aod  ^peroianenteiipression  of  frf^calaaalegies,  which  ^Mead'Up  to 
sublime' and  noUe  axioms,^  by- embodying  inteUeetual  oaoeapition 
in  Yisible 'expression.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  stiqieBdDus 
height,  or  magnitude,  in  buildings,  is  not  essential  tathepsodoc- 
tion  of  those  eaiolions.  ,        •    - 

.'Buty  aathe  isolated  eolump  has  pre^ngaged  tho  oppfauMNrof 
■br^'portions  of  tlie  Bntish  and  Freneh  natioDs,  it:  mayrbe^ehewn, 
by'renerenoe  to  the  remarkable  coloflBM  commonly,  but  erroiieously,| 
eaUed  Pompey^s  Pillar,  that  tlie  eifect  of  that  q)eoie8  of  de- 
'siga  is  eDtiivly  derived  from  the  .associatioDs  with  winch  it  may 
happen  to  be  oonneeted.  A  spectator  must  feel  and  oonfisss  that 
€ffeu  this  erer^aring  oolnmn,  it  being  mEmolithos,  and  not  extra- 
vagantly high,  exahisivo  of  a  supeffluouseube  or  sHfa^ihase,  is  in- 
debted, for  all  its  supposed  grandeur  and  efFecty  to  the  solemnity  of 
tlie  scene  that  surrounds  the  rising  ground  on  which  it  stands,  in 
the  silent  desert,  between  the  remams  of  the  celebrated  City  of 
Alexandria,  which  commerce,  policy,  and  science,  valour,  genius, 
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religion,  were  emulous  to  aggrandize,  and  the  vast  and  gloomy 
Lake  Mareotis,  where  the  sohtarjr  Riding  sail  rardiy  appears,  and 
t>n  whose  barren  shores  the  sun  nses  and  sets  in  sadness,  never 
inspiring  joy  or  serenity,  as  when  he  plays  aslant  upon  fertile 
iema  inhabited  lands.  There,  in  that  dreary  region,  unblest  by 
life  or  verdure,  where  the  human  voice,  which  we  hear  in  society 
with  indifference  and  impatience,  would  be  found  to  breathte 
touching  and  exquisite  melody,  and  where  jealous  and  vindic- 
tive rivals,  subdued  to  amity  by  a  sense  of  the  weakness  and 
mutual  dependence  of  mankind,  would  gladly  meet  in  fnend- 
ship — there,  that  time-defying  column  stands  amidst  desolation, 
emolem  of  fortitude  in  adversity,  contrasting  its  stabiUty  with 
the  parched  and  drifting  sands  of  die  desert,  tJ^  ashes  as  it  were 
of  a  consumed  creation,  whilst  battles,  sieges,  inundations,  and  a 
thousand  other  recollections,  on  which  history  and  poetry  dwell, 
are  united  with  the  solemn  scene.  Overpowered  by  these  awftil 
impressions,  the  mind  of  the  spectator  is  penetrated  by  a  deep 
sense  of  the^  visionary  nature  of  human  pursuits ;  he  turns,  with  a 
sweet  and  mournful  feeling,  to  this  relic  of  antiquity,  as  to  the 
altar  of  *^  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,^  whose  splendid  ac- 
tions, and  exalted  thoughts,  it  will,  through  time,  commemorate ; 
it  seems,  to  Him,  to  stand  upon  ^*  the  bank  and  shoal  of  ^time,^ 
connecting  the  eternity  of  the  past,  with  that  which  is  coming;  and 
in8{>ires  him,  through  the  influence  of  those  grand  and  solemn  asso- 
ciations, with  a  veneraticHi  that  has,  I  firmly  oelieve,  preserved  this 
column  from  the  savage  and  the  fanatic,  through  a  long  succession 
of  a^ !  But,  without  those  awful  impressions,  created  by  the  so- 
lemnity and  association  of  the  solitary  scene,  the  column  itself 
would  not  inspire  any  awe,  and  but  little  admiration,  or  at  all  en- 
large our  conceptions. 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude,  that  all  the  sensations,  which  can 
be  excited  by  an  isolated  column,  surmounted  by  a  statue  or 
emblem,  and,  either  with  or  without  sculpture,  standing  in  a  crowd- 
ed city,  must  be  not  merely  less  sublimated,  but  the  very  reverse 
of  the  high  and  pure  emotions  of  a  secluded  spectator  of  the  en- 
shrined representative  of  a  hero,  patriot,  or  genius,  whom  we  wish 
to  make  triumph  over  time.  J.  M. 
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Wh£n  honest  men  confessed  their  sins, 
.  And  paid  the  church  genteelly— 
In  Burgundy  two  Capuchins 
Lived  jovially  and  fireely. 

They  march'd  about  from  place  to  places 

With  shrift  and  dispensation ; 
And  mended  broken  consciences, 

Soul-tinkers  by  vocation. 

One  friar  waa  Father  Bonifacei 

And  he  ne'er  knew  disquiet. 
Save  when  condemn'd  to  saying  grace 

O'er  mortifying  diet. 

The  other  was  lean  Dominick, 
Whose  slender  form,  and  sallow, 

Would  scarce  have  made  a  candlewick 
For  Boniface's  tallow. 

• 

Albeit,  he  tippled  like  a  fish, 
Though  not  the  same  potation ; 

And  mortal  man  ne'er  clear'd  a  dish 
Wii;|i  Buabler  raaaticatioii. 

Those  saints  without  the  shirts  arrive^ 

One  evening  late,  to  pigeon 
A  country  pair  for  alms,  that  lived 

About  a  league  from  Dijon — 

Whose  supper-pot  was  set  to  bo3. 

On  faggots  briskly  erackling : 
The  friars  enter'd,  with  a  smile 

To  Jacquez  and  to  Jacqueline. 

*        ■ 

They  bow'd,  and  bless'd  the  dame,  and  then 

In  pious  terms  besought  her. 
To  give  two  holy-minded  men 

A  meal  of  bread  and  water. 

z2 
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For  water  and  a  crust  they  crave, 

Those  months  that  even  on  Lent  days 
Scarce  knew  the  taste  of  water,  save 
..  When  watering  for  dainties. 

Quoth  Jacquez,  ^*  That  were  sorry  cheer 
For  men  fatigued  and  dusty; 

And  if  ye  supp'd  on  crusts,  I  fear, 
You  'd  go  to  hed  but  crusty." 

So  forth  he  brought  a  flask  of  rich 

Wine  fit  to  feast  Silenus, 
And  viands,  at  the  sight  of  which 

They  laugh'd  like  two  hysenas. 

Alternately,  the  host  and  spouse 
Regaled  each  pardon-guager. 

Who  told  them  tales  right  marvellous. 
And  lied  as  for  a  wager- 

'Bout  churches  like  balloons  convey'd 
With  aeronautic  martyrs ; 

And  wells  made  warm,  where  holy  maid 
Had  only  dipt  her  garters. 

And  if  their  hearers  gaped,  I  guess, 
With  jaws  three  inch  asimder, 

Twas  partly  out  of  weariness, 
And  partly  out  of  wonder. 

Thea  striking  up  duets,  the  Fr^rei 
Went  on  to  sing  in  matches, 

From  psalms  to  sentimental  airs, 
From  these  to  glees  and  catches. 

At  last,  they  would  have  danced  outright. 
Like  a  baboon  and  tame  bear. 

If  Jacquez  had  not  drunk  Good  night. 
And  shewn  them  to  th^ir  chamber. 
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The  room  was  high,  the  host's  was  nigh — 

Had  wife  or  he  suspicion, 
That  monks  would  make  a  raree-show 

Of  chinks  in  the  partition? — 

Or  that  two  Confessors  would  come, 

Their  holy  ears  out-reaching  ^ 

To  copversations  as  hum-dnim 

Almost  as  their  own  preaching? 

Shame  on  you.  Friars  of  orders  gray. 

That  peeping  knelt,  and  wriggling. 
And  when  ye  should  have  gone  to  pray. 

Betook  yourselves  to  giggling! 

But  every  deed  will  have  its  mded: 

And  hark !  what  information 
Has  made  the  sinners,  in  a  trice. 

Look  hlack  with  consternation. 

The  fiirmer  on  a  hone  prepares 

His  knife,  a  k>ng  and  keen  one ; 
And  talks  of  killing  both  the  Fr^res, 

Tlie  fat  one,  and  the  lean  one. 

To-morrow,  by  the  break  of  day. 

He  orders  too,  salt-petre, 
And  pickling-tubs  ;  but,  reader,  stay. 

Our  host  was  no  man-eater. 

The  priests  knew  not  that  country-folk 

Gave  pigs  the  name  of  friars ; 
But  startled,  witless  of  the  joke, 

As  if  tbey  'd  trod  on  briars* 

Meanwhile,  as  they  perspu-ed  with  dread. 

The  hair  of  either  craven 
Had  stood  erect  upon  his  head, 

But  that  their  heads  >^  ere  shaven. 
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What,  pickle  and  smoke  us  limb  by  limb! 

God  curse  him  and  his  lardners! 
St.  Peter  will  bedevil  him, 

If  he  salt^petres  Friars. 

Yet,  Dominick,  to  die ! — the  bare 

Idea  shakes  one  oddly ;  — 
Yes,  Boni&ce,  'tis  time  we  were 

Beginning  to  be  godly. 

Would  that,  for  absolution's  sake 
Of  all  pur  sins  and  cogging, 

We  had  a  whip  to  give  and  take 
A  last  kind  mutual  flogging. 

O  Dominick,  thy  nether  end 
Should  l>leed  for  expiation, 

And  thou  shouldsthave,  my  dear  fat  friend, 
A  glorious  flagellation. 

But  having  ne'er  a  switch,  poor  souls, 
They  bow'd  like  weeping  willows. 

And  toM  the  Saints  long  rigmaroles 
Of  all  their  peccadillos. 

Yet  midst  this  penitential  plight 
A  thought  their  fancies  tickled, 

'Twere  better  brave  the  window's  height 
Than  be  at  morning  pickled. 

And  so  they  girt  themselves  to  leap, 
Both  under  breath  imploring 

A  regiment  of  Saints  to  keep 
Their  host  and  hostess  snoring. 

The  lean  one  lighted  like  a  cat. 
Then  scamper'd  ofi*like  Jehu, 

Nor  stopp'd  to  help  the  man  of  fat, 
Whose  cheek  was  of  a  clay  hue — ■  • 
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Wbo  being  by  natuve  move  deaiga-d 

For  resting  than  for  jumping, 
Fell  heavy  on  his  parts  behind, 

That  broaden'd  with  the  plunging. 

There  long  beneath  the  window's  sconce 

His  bruises  he  sat  pawing, 
Squat  as  the  figure  of  a  bonze 

Upon  a  Chinese  drawing. 

At  length  he  waddled  to  a  sty ; 

The  pigs,  you'd  thought  for  game  sake, 
Came  round  and  nosed  him  lovingly. 

As  if  they'd  known  their  namesake. 

Meanwhile  the  other  flew  to  town. 

And  with  short  respiration 
Bray'd  like  a  donkey  up  and  down 

Ass*ass-ass-assination ! 

Men  left  their  beds,  and  night-capp'd  houth 

Popp'd  out  from  every  casement ; 
The  cats  ran  frighten'd  <m  the  leads ; 

Dijon  was  all  amazement. 

Doors  bang'd,  dogs  bay'd,  and  boys  hurra'd. 

Throats  gaped  aghast  in  bare  rows, 
Till  soundest-sleeping  watchmen  woke, 

And  even  at  last  the  mayor  rose — 

Who,  charging  htm  before  police, 

Demands  of  Dominick  surly, 
What  earthquake,  fire,  or  breach  of  peace 

Made  all  this  hurly-burly  ? 

Ass — quoth  the  priest — ass-assins,  Sir, 

Are  (hence  a  league,  or  nigher) 
About  to  salt,  scrape,  massacre, 

And  barrel  up  a  friar. 
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$»pon,  at  the  magistrate's  command, 
A  troop  from  the  gens-d  armes  house 
'    Of  twenty  men  rode  sword  in  hand, 
To  storm  the  bloody  farm's-house. 

As  they  were  canteping  toward  the  place, 
Comes  Jacquez  to  the  swineyard, 

But  started  when  a  great  round  face 
Cried,  Rascal,  hold  thy  whinyard. 

'  Twas  Boniface,  as  mad  's  King  Lear, 
Playing  antics  in  the  piggery : — 

"And  what  the  devil  brought  you  here, 
You  mpuntain  of  a  friar,  eh?" 

Ah,  once  how  jolly,  now  how  wan. 
And  blubber'd  with  the  vapours, 

That  frantic  Capuchin  began 
To  cut  fantastic  capers — 

Crying,  Help,  hollo,  the  bellows  blow, 

The  pot  is  on  to  stew  me ; 
I  am  a  pretty  pig,  but,  no! 

They  shall  not  barbacue  me. 

Nor  was  this  raving  fit  a  sham ; 

In  truth,  he  was  hysterical. 
Until  they  brought  him  out  a  dram, 

And  that  wrought  like  a  miracle. 

Just  as  the  horsemen  halted  near. 
Crying,   Murderer,  stop,  ohoy,  oh! 

Jacquez  was  comforting  the  firere 
With  a  good  glass  of  noyeau — 

Who  beckoned  to  them  not  to  kick  up 
A  row ;  but,  waxing  mellow, 

Squeezed  Jacquez*  hand,  and  with  a  hiccup 
Said,  You  re  a  damn'd  good  fellow. 

Explaining  lost  but  little  breath  : — 
Here  ended  all  the  matter ; 

So  God  save  Queen  Elizabeth, 
And  long  live  Henry  Quatre ! 
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The  gens^d'armes  at  the  story  broke 

Into  horse-fita  of  laughter, 
And,  as  if  they  had  known  the  joke, 

Their  horses  neigh'd  thereafter. 

Lean  Dominick,  methinks,  his  chaps 

Yawn'd  weary,  worn,  and  moody  ; 
So  may  my  readers  too  perhaps, 

And  thus  I  wish  'em  Good  day. 


grimm's  ghost. 
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My  shade,  O  Hermes !  shall  punctually  obey  thy  decree.  It 
shall  transmit  to  thee,  from  London,  a  monthly  narratiye  of  what- 
ever takes  place  worthy  of  notice  in  that  forest  of  chimneys.  To 
whom,  indeed,  could  such  communication  be  half  so  properly 
addressed  ?  As  patron  of  travellers,  thou  v?ilt  listen  with  com- 
placency to  the  memoranda  of  invalid  gentlemen  from  Florence, 
JBrussels,  or  Paris  :  as  god  of  thieves  and  pickpockets,  thou  wilt 
wink  at  my  appropriating  to  myself  the  good  things  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  bad  ones  of  the  modems ;  the  gold  of  Famassus 
and  the  tinsel  of  Paternoster-row :  and,  as  conductor  of  the 
dead  into  the  infernal  regions,  thou  canst  not  reject  my  critical 
analysis  of  new  plays.  Bom  on  Mount*  Cylene  in  Arcadia,  thou 
wilt  be  brisk  as  the  bees  of  Uymettus,  when  I  convey  to  thee  an 
Ode  on  the  Serpentine  River,  or  a  Sonnet  to  Primrose-hill,  from 
the  pen  of  a  disciple  of  the  new  school  of  poetry.  Neither  will 
he,  who  deemed  it  no  degradation  of  his  aivine  diraity  to  steal 
the  oxen  of  Admetus,  the  quiver  of  Apollo,  the  trident  of  Nep- 
tune, and  the  girdle  of  Venus,  visit  my  burglarious  intrusions 
with  an  indictment  in  the  court  of  Rhadamanthus,  if  my  shade 
should,  now  and  then,  steal  into  the  boudoir  of  a  countess,  the 
garret  of  a  poet,  the  green-room  of  a  theatre^  or  the  sanctum 
sanctorum  of  a  patriotic  parish-meeting.  Not  intended  to  see 
the  light  above,  my  lucubrations,  in  me  shades  below,  vrill'  be 
treated  with  the  indulgence  usually  bestowed  upon  posthumous 
productions.  If  it  should  prove  otherwise,  the  remedy  is  ob* 
vious  :  the  waters  of  Lethe  and  the  fires  of  Tartarus  are  at  hand. 

Yet  why,  O  son  of  Maia,  confine  my  terrestrial  year's  rule  to 
the  narrow  boundaries  of  London  Wall  ?  Why  reject  vrith  in- 
dignation, my  petition  to  revisit  Paris  ?  Thy  answer,  **  Paris  is 
a  grieater  volcano  than  Vesuvius,*'  must  have  been  delivered  in 
irony.  To  one,  "  condemned  to  fast  in  fires  "  below,  what  could 
it  matter  whether  that  hot-bed  of  anarchy,  the  Palais  Royal,  be. 
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or  be  not^  converted  into  a  crater  of  real  lava?  Or,  grant  it  to 
be  as  asserted,  is  London,  at  this  present  writing,  so  perfectly 
free  from  volcanic  phenomena?  Are  her  artizaos  all  quiet 
and  industrious?  her  Mayors  content,  as  heretofore,  with  du- 
tiful dulness  ;  and  her  Common  Councilmen  as  loyally  leaden  as 
in  the  days  of  the  friend  of  my  friend  Voltaire,  when 
.  "  All  from  Paul's  to  Aldgate  ate  and  slept**  ? 

But  hold  !  I  prove  too  much.  In  my  zeal  to  shew  that  London 
is  as  combustible  as  Paris,  I  may  induce  thee  to  prohibit  my 
visit  to  either  capital. 

It  is  now  upward  of  sixty  years  since  the  Abbe  Raynal 
resigned  to  me,  in  the  polished  capital  of  France,  the  Herculean 
task  of  acquainting  the  sovereigns  of  Germany  with  the  failure  of 
new  plays;  the  squabbles  of  the  Academy ;  the  freaks  of  actresses; 
the  revolt  of  dancers ;  and  the  revolutionary  movement  of  royal 
concubines.*  During  thirty-five  years,  I  toiled  at  that  laborious 
oar,  till  the  storms  of  the  Revolution  drove  me  into  Germany. 
With  thee,  O  Mercury!  I  have  sojourned  fourteen  yea.rs.  At. 
first,  how  glad  were  we  to  associate  together !  with  what  good- 
nature didst  thou  listen  whilst  I  bantered  defunct  Parisians ! 
Nivelle  de  la  Chauss6e,  thou  mayest  remember,  sent  a  challenge, 
even  in  the  Elysian  fields,  to  Hugh  Kelly,  the  humblest  of 
English  dramatists,  because  I  hailed  the  latter  father  of  weeping 
comedy.  The  Abbe  Prevost,  for  the  same  cause,  squabbled 
with  the  voluminous  Richardson ;  merely  because  he  had  trans* 
lated  him  badly.  I  pass  over  Rousseau's  ebullition  to  the  shade 
of  David  Hume;  the  man  was  always  mad,  dead  or  alive  :  but  I 
cannot  help  reminding  thee  of  his  compliment  to  Mozart,  ''  I 
admire.  Sir,  your  music  in  II  don  Giovanni  very  much ;  some 
passages  nearly  equal  Le  Devin  du  Village."  In  process  of 
years,  however,  O  Hermes,  thou  and  I  have  waxed  less  harmo- 
nious. Fellow  voyagers,  a  long  calm  has  made  us  heartily  sick 
of  each  other's  society:  thou  hast  told  all  thy  good  things ;  1  hav« 
told  all  mine :  and  now,  Uke  an  industrious  bee,  I  fiy  upward  to 
the  realms  of  day,  to  store  thy  infernal  hive  with  a  fresn  assort'* 

ment  of  honey.  

Auto-biography  is  rarely  to  be  depended  upon.  Rousseau's 
vanity  consisted  in  painting  himself  too  ugly  ;  Richard  Cumber-^ 
'  land,  Mrs.  Robinson,  and  Mrs.  Bellamy,  have  painted  them- 
selves much  too  handsome ;  GKbbon's  features  are  not  unlike, 
but  the  attitude  is  too  stately.  No  man,  according  to  Samuel 
Johnson,  sits  down  to  depreciate  himself,  even  in  writing  a  let- 
ter ;  how,  then,  can  we  expect  any  man  to  gibbet  himself  in  immor* 
tal  type?    The  following  paper,  entitled,  "  The  Bachelor's  Ther- 

*  Sec  Mannircx  rt  Correxpondanic  du  Baron  dc  Grimms  avcclc  Due  de  Saxe-Gotha, 
de}yuis  1753,  jusqu*cn  1790,   7  vols.  Svo. 
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mom^ter/'  was  evidently  never  intended  to  see  the  light  It 
may,  therefore,  be  viewed  as  probably  the  most  sincere  selfr 
memoir  that  ever  was  penned : — 

^tatis  30.  Looked  back,  through  a  vista  of  ten  yeara. 
Remembered  that,  at  twenty,  I  looked  upon  a  man  of  thirty  as  a 
middle*aged  man;  wondered  at  my  error,  and  protracted  the 
middle  age  to  forty.  Said  to  myself,  **  Forty  is  the  age  of 
wisdom/'  Reflected  generally  upon  past  life ;  wished  myself 
twenty  again ;  and  exclaimed,  "  If  I  were  but  twenty,  what  a 
scholar  I  would  be  by  thirty  !  but  it 's  too  late  now."  Looked 
in  the  glass  ;  still  youthful,  but  getting  rather  fat.  Young  says^ 
*'  a  fool  at  forty  is  a  fool  indeed :"  forty,  therefore,  must  be 
the  age  of  wisdom. 

31.  Read  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  that  a  watchmaker  in 
Paris,  aged  thirty-one,  had  shot  himself  for  love.  More  fool  the 
watchmaker!  Agreed  that  nobody  fell  in  love  after  twenty. 
Quoted  Sterne,  "  The  expression  Jail  in  love,  evidently  shews 
love  to  be  beneath  a  man.''  Went  to  Drury-lane :  saw  Miss 
Crotch  in  Rosetta,  and  fell  in  love  with  her.  Received  her  ulti- 
matum :  none  but  matrimonians  need  apply.  Was  three 
months  making  up  my  mind  (a  long  time  for  making  up  such  a 
little  parcel),  when  Kitty  Crotch  eloped  with  Lord  Buskm.  Pre- 
tended to  be  very  glad.  Took  three  turns  up  and  down  library, 
and  looked  in  glass.  Getting  rather  fat  and  florid.  Met  a  friend 
in  Gray's  Inn,  who  said,  I  was  evidently  in  rude  health.  Thought 
the  compliment  ruder  than  the  health. 

82.  Passion  for  dancing  rather  on  the  decline.  Voted  sitting 
-  out  play  and  farce  one  of  the  impossibilities.  Still  in  stage-box 
three  nights  per  week.  Sympathized  with  the  public  in  vexation^ 
occasioned  by  non-attenaance  the  other  three  :  can't  please 
every  body.  Began  to  wonder  at  the  pleasure  of  kicking  one's 
heels  on  a  chalked  floor  till  four  in  the  morning.  Sold  bay 
mare,  who  reared  at  three  carriages,  and  shook  me  out  of  the 
saddle.  Thought  saddle-making  rather  worse  than  formerly. 
Hair  growing  min.  Bought  a  bottle  of  Tricosian  fluid.  Mem. 
"  a  flattering  unction." 

33.  Hair  thinner.  Serious  thoughts  of  a  wig.  Met  Colonel 
Buckhorse,  who  wears  one.  Devil  m  a  bush.  Serious  thoughts 
of  letting' it  alone.  Met  a  fellow  Etonian  in  the  Green  Park, 
who  told  me  I  toore  well  :  wondered  what  he  could  mean. 
Gave  up  cricket  club,  on  account  of  the  bad  air  about  Padding- 
ton  :  could  not  run  in  it,  without  being  out  of  breath. 

34.  Measured  for  a  new  coat.  Tailor  proposed  fresh  mea- 
sure, hinting  something  about  bulk.  Old  measure  too  short ; 
parchment  shrinks.  Shortened  my  morning  ride  to  Hampstead 
and  Highgate,  and  wondered  what  people  coidd  see  at  Hendon, 
Determined  not  to    marry :    means   expensive,    end   dubious^ 
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Counted  eighteen  bald  heads  in  the  pit  at  the  Opera.    So  much 
the  better ;  the  more  the  merrier. 

36.  Tried  on  an  old  great  coat,  and  found  it  an  old  little  one  : 
cloth  shrinks  as  well  as  parchment.  Red  face  in  putting  on 
shoes.  Bought  a  shoe-horn.  Remember  quizzing  my  uncle 
George  for  using  one :  then  young  and  foolish.  Brother  Charles's 
wife  fay-in  of  her  eighth  child.  Served  him  right  for  marrying 
at  twenty-one  :  age  of  discretion  too  !  Hunting-belts  for  gentle- 
men hung  up  in  glover's  windows.  Longed  to  buy  one,  but  two 
women  in  shop  cheapening  mittens.  Tnree  gray  hairs  in  left 
eye-brow. 

36.  Several  gray  hairs  in  whiskers :  all  owing  to  carelessness  in 
manufactory  oi  shaviiig-soap.  Remember  thinking  my  father  an 
old  man  at  thirty-six.  Settled  the  point !  Men  grew  old  sooner 
in  former  days.  Laid  blame  upon  flapped  waistcoats  and  tie* 
wigs.  Skaited  on  tlie  Serpentine.  Gout.  Very  foolish  exercise, 
only  fit  for  boys.     Gave  sVaits  to  Charles's  eldest  son. 

37.  Fell  in  love  again.  Rather  pleased  to  find  myself  not 
too  old  for  the  passion.  Emma  only  nineteen.  What  then? 
women  require  protectors;  day  settled;  devilishly  firightened; 
too  late  to  get  off.  Luckily  jilted.  Emma  married  George 
Parker  one  day  before  me.  Again  determined  never  to  marry. 
Turned  off  old  tailor,  and  todc  to  new  one  in  Bond-street. 
Some  of  those  fellows  make  a  man  look  ten  years  younger.  Not 
that  that  was  the  reason. 

38.  Stuck  rather  more  to  dinner-parties.  Gave  up  country- 
dancing.  Money-musk  certainly  more  fatieuing  than  formerly. 
Fiddlers  play  it  too  quick.  Quadrilles  stealing  hither  over  me 
channel.  Thought  of  adding  to  number  of  grave  gentlemen 
who  learn  to  dance.  Dick  Dapper  dubbed  me  one  of  the  over- 
growns.     Very  impertinent,  and  utterly  untrue. 

39.  Quadrilles  rising.  Wondered  sober  mistresses  of  families 
would  allow  their  carpets  to  be  beat  after  that  fashion.  Dinner- 
parties increasing,  round  myself  gradually  Tantine-ing  it  to- 
wards top  of  table.  Dreaded  Ultima  Thule  of  hostesses  elbow. 
Good  places  for  cutting  turkies ;  bad  for  cutting  jokes.  Won- 
dered why  /was  always  desired  to  walk  up.  Met  two  school- 
fellows at  Pimlico  ;  both  fat  and  red-fkced.  Used  to  say  at 
6chool  that  they  were  both  of  my  age  ;  what  lies  boys  tell ! 

40.  Look  back  ten  years.  Remember,  at  thirty,  thinking 
forty  a  middle-aged  man.  Must  have  meant  fifty.'  Fifty  cer- 
tainly, the  age  of  wisdom.  Determined  to  be  wise  in  ten  years. 
Wished  to  learn  music  and  Italian.  Tried  hosier.  'Twould  not 
do.  No  defect  of  capacity,  but  those  things  should  be  learned  in 
ctfildhood. 

41.  New  furnished  chambers.  Looked  in  new  glass:  one 
chin  too  much.     Looked  in  other  new  glass :  chin  still  double. 
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Art  of  glass-making  on  the  decline.  Sold  my  horse,  and  won- 
dered people  could  find  any  pleasure  in  being  bmnped.  What 
were  legs  made  for  ? 

42.  Gout  again :  that  disease  certainly  attacks  young  people 
more  than  formerly.  Caught  myself  at  a  rubber  of  whist,  and 
blushed.  Tried  my  hand  at  orijginal  composition^  and  found  a 
hankering  after  epigram  and  satire.  Wondered  I  could  ever  write 
love-sonnets.  Imitated  Horace's  ode  *'  Ne  sit  ancilla."  Did  not 
mean  any  thing  serious,  though  Susan  certainly  civil  and 
attentive. 

43.  Bought  a  hunting-belt.  Braced  myself  up  till  ready  t6 
burst.  Intestines  not  to  be  trifled  with :  threw  it  aside.  Young 
men,  now-a-days,  much  too  small  in  the  waist.  Read  in  Motning 
Post  an  advertisen\)Bnt  "  Pills  to  prevent  Corpulency  :*'  bought 
a  box.     Never  the  slimmer,  though  much  the  sicker. 

44.  Met  Fanny  Stapleton,  now  Mrs.  Meadows,  at  Bullock's 
Museum.  Twenty-five  years  ago  wanted  to  marry  her.  *What 
an  escape!  Women  certainly  age  much  sooner  than  men. 
Charles's  eldest  boy  began  to  thmk  himself  a  man.  Starched 
cravat  and  a  cane.  What  presumpti'On !  At  his  age  I  was  a 
child. 

46.  A  few  wrinkles  about  the  eyes,  commonly  called  crow's 
feet.  Must  have  caught  cold,  ll^egan  to  talk  politics,  and  shirk 
the  drawing-room.  Eulogized  Grarrick :  saw  nothing  in  Kean. 
Talked  of  Lord  North.  Wondered  at  the  licentiousness  of  the 
modem  press.  Why  can't  people  be  civil,  like  Junius  and  John 
Wilkes,  m  the  good  old  times  ? 

46.  Rather  on  the  decline,  but  still  handsome,  and  interest- 
ing. Growing  dislike  to  the  company  of  young  men :  all  of  them 
talk  too  much  or  too  little.  Began  to  call  chambermaids  at  Inns 
*'  My  dear."  Thought  the  money  expended  upon  Waterloo 
Briclge  might  have  been  better  employed.  Listened  to  a  howl  firom 
Ci4)t.  Querulous,  about  family  expenses,  price  of  bread  and 
butcher's  meat.  Did  not  care  a  jot,  if  bread  was  a  shilling  a  roll, 
and  butcher's  meat  fifty  pounds  a  calf.  Hugged  myself  in 
**  single  blessedness,"  and  wished  him  a  good  morning. 

47.  Top  of  head  quite  bald.  Pleaded  Lord  Grey  in  justifica- 
tion. Shook  it,  on  reflecting  that  I  was  but  three  years  removed 
from  the  "  Age  of  Wisdom."  Teeth  sound,  but  not  so  white  as 
heretofore.  Sometl^ing  the  matter  with  the  dentifrice.  Began 
to  be  cautious  in  chronology.  Bad  thing  to  remember  too  far 
back.     Had  serious  thoughts  of  not  remembering  Miss  Farren. 

48.  Quite  settled  not  to  remember  Miss  Farren.  Told  Laura 
Willis  that  Palmer,  who  died  when  I  was  nineteen,  certainly  did 
not  look  forty-eight. 

49.  Resolved  never  to  marry  for  any  thing  but  money  or  rank. 

50.  Age  of  wisdom.     Mamed  my  cook ! 


<  .     (  360  ) 

POETICAL    IVORKS    OF    MRS.   JOHN    HUNTER. 

In  our  last  number*  we  commemorated  the  high  individual 
character  of  the  lately  deceased  Mrs.  John  Hunter,  and  paid  a 
tribute  to  her  poetical  memory.     Her  poems  have   been   for 
eighteen  years  before  the  public.     From  being  published  a  long 
time  after  they  were  written,  they  were  less  attractive  to  the 
curiosity  of  the  times  than  they  might  have  been  if  they  had  ap- 
peared earlier;  but  their  elegant  langus^e,  and  chastely  interest- 
ing tone  of  sentiment,  rendered  them  ravourites  with  not  a  few 
good  judges  of  literature.     In  the  opinion  of  the  first  of  living 
poetesses,   Mrs.   Hunter's    Miscellaneous    Poems   evince  that 
she  possessed  the  feeline  and  imagination    of   genius.      The 
little  piece,  entitled  La  Douce  Chim^re,  has  great  sweetness 
and  felicitv.     Her  lines  entitled  "To  my  Daughter  on  being 
separated  from  her  on  her  Marriage,"  struck  us  as  mosttouchingly 
pleasittg.    When  we  conceive  a  mother  of  sensibility  addressing 
ner  child  on  such  an  occasion,  poetry  seems  to  perform  a  hal- 
lowed office ;  and  unpretending  as  this  little  strain  is  to  the  cha- 
racter of  originality,  it  still  afiects  us  with  the  truth  and  pathos 
of  maternal  feeling. 

Dear  to  my  heart  as  life's  warm  stream 

Which  animates  this  mortal  clay, 
For  thee  I  court  the  waking  dream, 

And  deck  with  smiles  the  future  day ; 
And  thus  beguile  the  present  pain 

With  hopes  that  we  shall  meet  again. 

Yet  will  it  be,  as  when  the  past 
Twined  every  joy  and  care  and  thought. 

And  o'er  our  .minds  one  mantle  cast 
Of  kind  affections  finely  wrought? 

Ah,  no  :  the  groundless  hope  were  vain ; 

For  so  we  ne'er  can  meet  again.  ' 

May  he  who  claims  thy  tender  heart 

Deserve  its  Jove,  as  I  have  done  ; 
For  kind  and,  gentle  as  tliou  art. 

If  so  beloved,  thou  'rt  fairly  won. 
Bright  may  the  sacred  torch  remain. 

And  cheer  thee  till  we  meet  again! 

Mrs.  Hunter  gave  our  language  some  of  its  most  popular 
songs,  among  which  we  omitted  to  mention,  in  our  former  notice 
of  her  compositions,  "  The  Mermaid's  Song,"  and  the  delicious 
little  piece  "  My  Mother  bids  me  bind  my  hair.''  We  have 
happened  by  accident  to  meet  with  the  following  lines  of  her 
wnting,  which  have  never  been  before  published. 


*  Page  80  of  the  Historical  Register. 
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THE    FALL    OF    THE    LKAF. 

ADDRESSBD    TO    LADY    C.    WITH    AN    iEOLlAN    HARP, 

1813. 

Ipi  early  youth,  in  riper  age, 

Joy,  Hope,  or  Love  the  Muse  engage ; 

But  brief  the  gay  delusions  last . 
In  after-time,  when  cares  and  grief 
Come  with  the  falling  of  the  leaf, 

She  dwells,  how  fondly!  on  the  past. 

O  Memory !  if  to  thee  she  clings, 
How  small  the  store  thy  bounty  brings 

To  aid  declining  Fancy's  power ! 
Alas !  the  vital  spark  is  flown^^ 
The  colour  and  the  scent  are  gone — 

What  then  remains  ? — ^a  faded  flower. 

Sad  were  indeed  our  wintry  years. 
When  life's  gay  landscape  disappears. 

Did  not  the  heart  its  warmth  retain  : 
Affection's  undiminish'd  glow, 
Friendship,  the  balm  of  human  woe, 

Save  us  the  sorrow,  to  complain. 

LulVd  in  the  lap  of  quiet,  here 
-     I  watch  the  changes  of  the  year, 

From  Spring,  to  Autumn's  chilling  breath  : 
When  all  the  blooming  sweets  are  fled, 
The  evergreen  shall  cheerful  spread 

Fresh  verdant  boughs,  to  deck  the  earth. 

When  Nature  sinks  in  deathlike  sleep, 
X  And  birds  a  solemn  silence  keep, 

Then  robin  times  his  lonely  lay ; 
And,  perch'd  some  lowly  cottage  near, 
He  chaunts  the  requiem  of  the  year. 

On  mossy  stone  or  leafless  spray. 

Then  shall  the  winds,  with  viewless  wings. 
Sweep  o'er  the  harp's  harmonious  strings. 

And  call  attention  to  the  strain ; 
Swell  the  full  chord,  or  dying  fall, 
Then  pause — while  busy  thoughts  recall 

Those  who  can  ne'er  return  again ! 

The  humid  drops,  which  then  shall  rise 
And  dim  the  moist  unconscious  eyes, 

Will  fall,  and  give  the  heart  reli^ef : 
Blow  then,  ye  winds ;  again  return. 
Ye  airy  minstrels ;  soflly  mourn 

The  falling  of  the  wither'd  leaf. 

Titnest  Cottage,  A.  H. 

Berks. 
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ACCOUNT     OF     THE     CAPTIVlxr     OF     ALEXANDER   $COTT,    AMONG 

THE  WANDERING  AEABS  OF  THE  GREAT  AFRICAN  DESERT, 

FOB    A   PERIOD     OF     NEARLY     SIX   YEARS. 

With  Geographical  Observations  on  his  RoiTtes,  and  Remarks  on  ihe  Currents  of  the 

Oceaxi  on  the  North- Western  Coast  of  Africa, 
By  Major  R'ennell,  F.R.S.  &c. 

It  appears,  in  the  preamble  to  this  paper,  that  it  is  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  Trail  and  Mr.  Wm.  Lawson  :  the  lormer  intended  to  make  a 
separate  volume  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  traveller's  friends,  but 
the  publishers  deemed  it  too  short  to  produce  any  emolument  to 
them :  it  is,  therefore,  communicated  to  the  public  through  the 
pages  of  the  *^  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,^  published  1st 
January  last  The  traveller,  we  are  told,  was  frequently  examined 
by  the  editors,  Dr.  Tinil  and  Mr.  W.  Lawson ;  and  from  the 
regulations  adopted  in  drawing  from  him  a  narrative  of  his  adven* 
tures,  and  from  the  observations  made  by  these  gentlemen,  there 
appears  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  narrative  is  faithful  and 
true,  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  manuscript,  it  seems,  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  our  celebrated  geographer,  Mmor  Rennell,  to  whom  it 
appeared  so  important,  that  ne  has  supplied  the  narrative  with  a 
map,  shewing  Alexander  Scotf  s  route  across  the  Desert  to  Su- 
dan :  and  that  gentleman  purposes  annexing  two  dissertations  to 
the  narrative,  which,  coming  from  so  celebrated  a  man,  will 
necessarily  throw  fresh  li^ht  on  African  geography. 

As  our  acquaintance  with  Africa  proceeds  and  enlarges,  travel- 
lers multiply.  The  moving  sand-hills  of  the  solitary  Desert,  and 
the  stunted  shrubs  of  the  sahell,  or  plains  of  those  parched  Deserts, 
become  thus  more  familiar  to  us,  and  form  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
discovery.  These  elucidations,  however,  would  add  but  little  to 
our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  that  vast,  unknown,  but 
interesting  continent,  did  they  not  proceed  beyond  the  limits  of 
these  arid  plains  and  mountains  of  rock  and  sand,  and  thereby 
throw  light  on  the  map  of  Africa,  confirming  the  accounts  of 
former  travellers,  who,  however  entitled  to  credit  by  a  discrimina- 
ting public,  have  reported  things  so  incredible  as  to  excite  the  sus- 
picions of  the  learned  respecting  their  truth ;  so  true  it  is,  that  ^*  Le 
plus  part  des  hommes  mesurant  leurjin  par  leur  connoissaiice 
acquiae  croyent  i  fort  p:u  de  choses.  lliley  and  Adams  have 
given  to  the  Britisli  public  narratives  of  their  adventures  "and  ob- 
servations in  these  Deserts ;  several  Frenchmen  have  also  added 
to  this  stock  of  information,  and  have  each  respectively,  in  his  way, 
depicted  the  face  of  this  wild  and  solitary  district,  which  separates 
two  immense  and  populous  countries  on  the  same  continent  from 
one^another,  as  the  ocean  divides  the  two  continents  of  South 
America  and  Afrii».  Thus  Barbary  and  Bled  el  jerreed  is  divided 
from  Sudan  by  an  immense  sea  of  sand  (a  Bahar  billa  md)  or  sea 
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without  water,  a3  the  Sahuruwan»  express  it ;  and  the  comineroe 
carried  on  between  these  distant  countries  is  not  by  means  of  ships 
on  an  ocean  of  waters,  but  by  the  camel  (the  ship  of  the  Desert) 
throu^  an  ocean  of  sand,  where  water  and  provisions  are  almost 
as  difficult  to  be  procured  as  in  (Bahar  mdlahj  the  salt  sea.  * 

**  Alexander  Scott,  a  native  of  Liverpool,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
bj  sailed  as  an  apprentice  in  the  ship  Montezuma,  Capt.  Knubley,  belong- 

a  ing  to  Messrs.  J.  T.  Koster,  of  Liverpool.     This  vessel  sailed  26tk 

lit  October  1810  for  Brazil,  but  was  wrecked  29d  November,  at  S  o'clock 

to  in  the  morning,  on  the  African  coast,  between  Capes  Noon  and  Boja- 

dor.     In  the  course  •  of  the  first  day,  the  crew,  who  had  reached  the 
-«hore,  were  visited  "by  two  persons,  (one  of  whom  was  a  Negro)  be- 
"j  longing  to  the  Arab  tribe  Toborlet.    They  had  with  them  a  cameU 

Scott,  the  cook,  and  a  Portuguese  boy  named  Antonio,  were  desired  by 
'  Captain  Knubley  to  accompany  these  men  to  their  habitations.     The 

^  natives,  finding  that  Antonio  had  a  knife  and  some  copper  coin,  took 

^  his  knife  and  cut  away  the  pocket  containing  the  money ;  in  conse- 

^  quence  of  which  the  Portuguese  refused  to  go  farther,  and  returned  to 

the  coast.     Scott  and  the  cook  proceeded  chiefly  on  foot,  but  occasion- 
i  .ally  riding  on  the  camel  for  eig^t  or  nine  bours,  when  they  arrived  at  a 

t    .  valley  called  Zerrohak,  on  the  sides  of  which  about  100  small  tents  were 

scattered.  These  tents  were,  low,  and  formed  of  a  coarse  mat-like 
stuff,  manufactured  by  the  Arabs  of  the  hair  of  goats  and  camels,  inter- 
mixed with  wool.  There  might  be  about  six  or  seven  persons  in- 
habiting each  tent.  Their  complexions  were  very  brown  ;  both  men 
and  women  were  bgny  and  slender.  Scott  and  his  companion  were  con- 
signed by  their  guides  to  the  care  of  some  women. 

"  Next  day  the  Captain  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  arrived;  but  on  the 
following  day  Scott  was  carried  by  the  same  two  men  (who  had  been 
his  guides)  to  other  tents  about  two  miles  off.  He  remained  three 
weeks  at  those  two  places,  during  which  period  all  the  people  were 
scattered  about.  But  Scott  and  Antonio  remained  together ;  they  had 
skins  to  sleep  on,  and  a  thick  porridge  of  bcurley-meal  *  for  food.  Scott 
had  remarked  that  two  pigs,  saved  u'om  the  wreck,  had  been  killed  by 
the  Arabs,  but  their  flesh  was  either  left  on  the  beachf^  or  thrown  into 
die  sea. 

*J  The  Arabs  now  began  to  break  up  their  tents,  and  sold  Scott  to  an 
old  man  named  Sidi  El  Hartoni,  who  had  with  him  three  camels.  He 
carried  Scott  away,  and  they  fell  in,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
with  another  Arab,  who  had  purchased  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  with 
the  exception  of  the  captain,  a  passenger,  and  two  seamen.'* 

Afler  marching  about  in  different  directions,  Scott  was  carried 
due  south,  having  occasionally  a  sight  of  the  sea.  The  country 
through  which  he  passed  consisted  of  a  soft  sand:  a  part  of  the 


*  This  is  the  Hassua  described  by  Jackson  in  bis  **  Travels  in  Africa,*'  annexed  to 
Shsbeeny's  "  Account  of  Timbuccoo  and  Housa,"  page  ^4*2. 

f  Because  the  Arabs  being  of  the  Muhamedan  faith,  and  daiming  descent  from 
the  patriarch  Abraham,  execrate  hog*s  flesh. 
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road  lay  through  a  valley  watered  by  a  salt  river>  and  containing 
a  deep  thicket  or  wood,  in  which  our  traveller  observed  trees'^ 
resembling  firs,  and  some  from  which  whitish  gum  exuded.  This 
last  had  sharp  spines,  the  stem  thicker  than  a  man^^s  body,  not  very 
high,  but  growing  compactly  together.  After  traveUing  seventeen 
days  in  a  southerly  direction,  they  came  to  an  encampment  of 
thirty-three  tents,  in  a  district  wnich,  Scott  says,  is  called  £1 
Ghiblah,  and  is  boimded  on  the  west  by  the  sea. 

In  this  district,  Scott  saw  plenty  of  wild  fowl,  occasionally  fo?(es, 
wolves,  deer,  or  animals  like  deer,  with  a  red  back,  white  belly, 
tapering  black  horns,  with  prominent  rings  and  tips  bent  forward ; 
eyes  black  and  large,  -f* 

After  remaining  several  months  at  El  Ghiblah,  Scott  was  told 
the  tribe  would  go  a  long  journey  to  Hez  el  Hezsh  J,  and  diat  he 
must  go  with  them,  and  there  change  his  religion  §,  or  die. 

The  old  man,  his  roaster,  his  three  sons  and  three  daughters, 
with  many  odiers  of  the  tribe,  composed  a  caravan  of  twenty 
families.' 

The  party  i^ustered  between  500  and  600  camels,  of  whicTi 
fifty-seven  were  the  property  of  Stdi  El  Hartoni ;  each  family  was 
provided  with  a  tent,  wnich,  with  provisions,  water,  and  all  other 
effects,  were  carried  by  the  male  camels,  while  the  young  camels, 
and  those  that  gave  milk,  had  no  load  whatever.  The  number  of 
sheep  belonging  to  the  caravan  was  above  1000,  and  their  goats 
nearly  as  many. 

Here  follows  an  interesting  description  of  the  mode  of  travelling 
in  the  Sahara,  too  circumstantial  for  our  limits.  Scott  describes  a 
shrub  in  the  Sahara,  about  three  feet  high,  called  by  the  Arabs 
El  Myrreh,  This  is  undoubtedly  the  myrrh  plant,  it  being  so 
called  m  Arabia.  Our  traveller  describes  the  root  of  this  shrub  to 
be  sweet  like  Uquorice,  and  a  running  root;  but  the  liguorice 
shrub  might  have  been  mixed  with  the  myrrh,  and  one  mistaken 
for  the  other.  The  liquorice  root  abounds  so  in  Lower  Susa,  that 
it  is  called  the  root  of  Susa.  Bustards  also  are  seen  all  over  Bar- 
bary,  and  is  probably  the  bird  mistaken  by  Scott  for  the  wild 
peacock. 


•  These  trees,  lesembling  firs,  were  probably  the  wild  juniper,  with  which  South  and 
West  Barbary  and  Bled  el  jereed  abound.    The  gum-trees,  from  this  description,  can  . 

be  no  other  than  the  aunvar-tree,  which  resembles  the  tree  here  described  in  every  % 

particular,  and  produces  a  white  gum,  called  alk  suda.    It  is  the  same  gum  that  the  ' 

London  druggists  call  Turkey  gum-arabic. 

f  This  animal  resembles,  in  every  character,  the  animal  called  El  Horreh.  It  is  the 
animal  whose  skin  is  used  by  the  great  for  prostration  and  prayer.  It  produces  the 
Bizoar  stone.  Mr.  Jackson  describes  the  animal  in  the  zoological  chapter  in  his  "  Ac- 
count of  Marocco,"  &c. 

t  Hez  el  Hnsh  is  an  Arabic  term,  signifying  the  pilgrimage  of  pilgrimages,  un- 
doubtedly the  mausoleum  of  some  celebrated  Muhamedan  Murab't  or  saint. 

§  To  Muselmism,  no  doubt. 
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IMBnes  of  salt  and  of  sulphur  our  traveller  discovered  in  his  road 
through  Sahara. 

Alt  writings,  that  throw  light  upon  the  unexplored  paths  of 
Africa,  are  valuable,  as  forming  steps  towards  the  discovery  of  that 
unknown  continent.  Scoti^s  account  is  so  far  interesting,  and  it  is 
drawn  up  with  precision  and  ability  ;  but  as  our  object  is  not  to 
rob  the  narrative  of  its  information,  but  to  excite  the  curiosity  of 
the  public,  (or  at  least  that  part  of  it  that  is  interested  in  the  dis- 
covery of  Africa,)  to  the  perusal  of  this  interesting  narrative,  we 
shall  proceed  to  oiFer  a  few  critical  observations,  in  order  to  eluci- 
date the  errors  committed  from  an  ignorance  of  the  language  of 
the  Arabs,  and  so  conclude  our  observations,  recommending  our 
readers  to  the  perusal  of  the  work  itself,  which,  it  is  announced, 
will  be  completed  in  the  next  number  of  the  **  Edinburgh  Philo- 
sophical Journal.^ 

Our  traveller  arrives  at  what  is  denominated  bv  the  Arabs  the 
Sanctuary  of  Sanctuaries— ^the  tomb  of  Sidi  Muhamed,  on  the 
south  of  the  Lake«  called  Bahar  Dehebbie,  the  Dibbie  of  Park. 

Our  traveller'  relates  that  he  was  employed  to  grind  or  bruise 
barley  between  two  flat  stones :  this  is  the  portable  and  domestic* 
corn-mill  that  is  used  in  all  families  througnout  Western  Africa, 
and  in  the  countries  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  &c. 

In  crossing  the  Bahar  Dehebbie,  Scott  remarkably  confirms* 
Mr,  Jackson^s  account  of  the  navigation  of  these  waters,  whidi  has 
been  doubted.     He  says, 

**  A*  large  boat  was  hired  to  convey  them  across  the  lake.  This  boat 
was  very  long ;  was  built  of  a  red  wood,  something  like  mahogany ;  ap- 
peared to  have  no  iron  about  her,  and  even  her  rudder  was  ^tened  by 
ropes  t  of  straw  or  grass.  Between  seventy  and  eighty  of  their  party  em- 
barked in  this  boat,  among  whom  was  Scott.  The  boat  was  commanded 
by  an  Arab  of  a  darker  complexion  than  those  with  whom  Scott  had 
travelled,  and  was  manned  by  six  blacks ;  was  rowed  with  six  oars, 
until  a  little  before  sun-set,  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour.  The  oars 
were  very  short  and  clumsy ;  the  blacks  sat  two  on  the  same  seat,  with 
their  faces  to  the  stem,  rowing  with  quick  and  short  strokes,  and  raising 

*  These  boats  arc  described  to  be  about  forty  cubits  in  length,  and  eight  in  breadth, 
having  the  planks  fastened  together  by  shreet,  or  bass  lOpe,  and  carry  150  or  200  men, 
and  forty  tons  of  goods.  They  have  no  sails  ;  but  when  the  wind  is  favourable,  two 
oars  are  set  up  perpendicularly  on  each  side  of  the  boat,  to  which  is  fastened  a  large 
haykf  or  spreading  garment,  which  9erves  as  a  substitute  for  a  sail.  These  boats  are 
rowed  by  sixteen  oars ;  at  night  they  come  to  anchor  by  throwing  a  large  stone  over- 
board, tied  to  a  rope  or  cable,  as  before  mentioned,  which  serves  as  an  anchor. — Note. 
Seven  cubits  make  four  English  yards.  Fide  Jackson's  "  Account  of  Marocco,"  en- 
larged edition,  page  310. 

f  Ropes  of  grass,  called  shreetf  made  of  the  fan-palm,  or  small  rushes. — ^^  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  will  be  obliged  to  Mr.  Jackson  if  he  can  inform  him  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
skreet.  In  an  account  ofTimkitoo,  lately  come  to  hand,  which  Sir  Joseph  supposes  to 
be  Tombuctoo,  the  natives  are  said  to  have  small  boats  made  of  reeds  attached  with 
shrect.— Jan.  1 0, 1 7  00 ." 
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the  body  at  eodi  stroke,'  not  tttting  steady  and  making  a  long  puQ,  a« 
English  sailors  do.  They  rested  half  a  dozen  times  through  the  day, 
for  about  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time.  A  little 
before  sun-set  a  large  stone,  which  served  as  an  anchor,  was  let  down 
with  about  twenty  fathom  of  cable,  and  the  boat  remained  stationary  all 
night.  They  weighed  anchor  again  at  sun-rise,  proceeded  as  before  till 
sun-set,  and  then  again  cast  anchor.  Soon  after  day-break,  on  the 
third  day,  they  again  got  under  weigh,  and  proceeded  until  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  arrived  at  the  opposite  shore.  Thdr 
course  was  straight  for  two  mountains,  visible  on  the  shore  where  Chey 
embarked;  and  they  landed  at  their  foot,  in  a  country  called  El  HtzsH,** 
**  The  lake  is  named  *  Bahar  Tieb.  Judging  by  the  position  of  the 
rising  sun,  Scott  thinks  that  the  greatest  extent  of  this  Bahar  is  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.f  When  on  it,  he  could  not  perceive  any  boundary  in 
those  directions,  and  he  was  told  that  it  extended  very  far  in  both.  Its 
breadth  he  could  not  state,  except  as  fiur  as  an  inference  may  be  dra^n 
fjTom  the  time  they  took  to  cross  it,  at  this,  which  seemed  its  narrowest 
part.     The  water,  during  their  passage,  was  smooth.*' 

Scott  says,  there  were  many  boats  on  the  Bahar  fishing,  and 
capable  of  carrying  200  people :  the  ends  of  the  boat  were  both 
alike,  rising  up  like  thosej  of  a  canoe,  very  sharp  decked  for 
about  three  yards  at  each  end,  with  several  ^eats  for  the  rowers 
across  it.  The  boat  was  very  flat-liottomed,  was  ceiled  in  the 
bottom  and  up  the  sides ;  had  no  mast,  but  there  was  a  step  for 
one  in  the  keel,  and  a  hole  in  the  seat  over  it.  The  cable  was 
formed  of  a  rushy  grass,  which  he  was  told  is  taken  when  green, 
is  flattened  by  beating  it  when  wet,  and  then  twisted  into  rop6s, 
which  become  afterwards  yellow.  The  boat,  in  the  language^of 
the  Arabs,  is  called  Zaurgos^  but  by  the  natives  El  Sharrag  and 
El  Hezsh  Flook.§ 

Scott  gives  further  interesting  particulars  respecting  thisr  lake, 
the  costume  of  the  boatmen,  which  resembles  that  of  the  boatmen 
in  West  and  South  Barbary,  (on  the  Atlantic.)  This  narrative  i^ 
pears  to  us  to  contain  more  valuable  information,  in  a  very  limited 
space^  than  is  contained  in  the  pbnderous  quartos  of  other  trarel- 


*  Scott  calls  itBahar  Tieb,  which  really  signifies  the  smooth  sea  or  lake,  or  thedAm 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  this  interpretation  of  these  Arabic  words.  Scott, 
therefore,  could  not  have  understood  Arabic  if  be  understood  Bahar  to  be  a  water  on 
which  boats  go,  and  Tieb,  fresh.  It  appears,  indeed,  immediately  afterwards  in  this 
ntrmive,  that  the  water  actually  was  calm  or  smooth  when  he  crossed  it ;  a  further 
proof  of  which  is,  that  they  made  no  use  of  the  sail,  but  the  oar  only,  rowing  precisely 
as  they  do  on  the  Barbary  coast. 

f  See  the  map  of  the  track  across  the  Sahara,  in  Shabeen3r's  Account  of  Timbuctoo : 
the  lake  is  westward  of  Timbuctoo,  and  near  Jinnie. 

X  This  is  an  exact  description  of.the  form  or  fashion  of  the  boats  used  on  the  coast 
of  Barbary,  on  the  Atlautic,  for  shipping  and  landing  goods. 

§  We  doubt  Zourgns  being  an  Arabic  word,  the  Arabic  for  a  boat  or  vessel  of  this 
description  is  Karb  sing,  Kuarb  plur.  Flook  is  a  Portuguese,  or  rather  a  Lingua 
Jranca  word,  used  throughout  Western  Africa,  to  designate  a  boat : — e)  Hezsh  .flook, 
a  bott  of  Hcstb. 
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lers  in  the  Sahara,  as  Riley,  Adams,  Sec;  and  we  shall  conclude 
our  observatiotiB  witii  a  few  reflections  on  the  language.  • 

Speaking  of  the  boatmen,  Scott  says,  these  people  spoke  the 
Arab  languaffe^  and  also  another  calleQ  Schlech  *  ;  and  speaking 
of  the  sea  which  washes  the  coast  of  Guinea,  he  says,  they  call  it 
Bdhar  el  Kabeer ;  and  this  is  then&me  by  wfaidithe  Arabs  of  the 
present  day  de^gnate  the  Atlantic  ocean,  formerly  called  by  the 
Arabian  geographers  Bahar  Addolem,  «.  e,  the  Sea  of  Darkness, 
or  the  Uwnown  Sea. 

Scott  proceeding  in  this  interesting  narrative,  and  describing 
the  sanctuary  t  of  Sidi  Muhamed,  a  celebrated  Murab\  who  was 
interred  on  the  borders  of  tlie  lake,  says,  ^^  The  name  of  this  place 
is  El  Tah  Sidna  Mahommed^  signifying  the  place  of  a  chief 
called  Mahommed ;  and  the  name  of  tlie  tribe  is  El  Tahsi  del 
jUezsh.'"  In  the  interpretation  of  these  terms  Scott  is  incorrect. 
The  words  El  Tah  Sidna  Mahommed  signify.  The  obedience  or 
subjection  to  our  Lord  Mahommed;  and  the  words  £1  Tahsi-del- 
Hezsh  should  be  El-Tah-Sid-el  Hezshy  The  obedience  to  the 
JLord  <^  Hezshi 

The  Lord  of  Hezsh  is  another  term  for  Sidna  Mahommed : 
the  pilgrims  from  all  quarters,  on  their  entrance  to  Mekka,  ex- 
daim  Tah  Seedna  Muha/nud  wa  AUahy  ^^  Obedience  to  our  Lord 
Muhamed  and  to  God.^ 

When  an  imperial  letter  or  order  is  announced  to  be  read  before 
all  the  people,  as  is  the  custom  in  North-western  Africa,  the  bashaw, 
or  goyemor,  exclaims  before  all  the  people,  Aji  tsmda  Killem 
seodn€ty  "  Come  and.  hear  the  words  of  our  Lord,"  (i.  e.  our  Em- 
peror) ;  to  which  the  people  all  answer  (as  all  loyal  subjects  in  this( 
iwalm  exdaim,  God  save  the  King !)  IsTsvid  wa  tahy  ^^  We  will 
hear  and  obey.*" 

Soott  iaibrms  us,  that  on  his  return  to  El  Ghiblah,  he  was  told 
that  another  great  man,  called  Sidna  AlVy  was  buried  in  the  build- 
ing or  sanctuary  above-described,  besides  others  named  Hamed, 
]\iousa,  &c.  &c.  This  is  the  case  at  all  Muhamedan  mausoleums : 
die  great  are  desirous  of  havinff  their  remains  deposited  at  sucH 
holy  places.  There  are  several  tombs  of  kings  and  princes  at  the 
sanctuary  of  Muley  Edris  Zerone  above-mentioned.  Europeans 
•pell  the  name  of  the  prophet  Muhamed  variouidy,  thus,  Maho- 


•  This  is  without  doubt  the  language  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains 
and  shores  of  Susc,  the  Shelluh  language,  a  specimen  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
chapter  on  African  languages,  inserted  in  Shabeeny's  Account  of  Timbuctoo,  &c.  &c. 
by  James  G.  Jackson. 

f  With  respect  to  this  sanctuary,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Jackson,  the  African  trarellery 
that  he  has  frequently  heard  of  it,  but  never  knew  that  it  was  situated  on  the  borders 
of  the  lake  Dehebbie,  near  Jinnie.  It  is  as  celebrated  as  the  sanctuary  of  Muley  Edris 
Zerone,  on  the  Atlas  mountains,  where  the  father  of  the  celebrated  khalif  and  patron 
of  learning,  Aaron  Errashid,  was  buried. 
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met,  Mohamed,  Mohammed,  8cc.  It  should  be  observed,  that 
Muhamed,  Mahamd,  M^hamd,  are  all  Arabian  names;  but  the 
Korannick  orthography,  for  the  (Innaby)  i.  e.  the  prophet,  is 
MuJuimed^  not  Mahomet,  as  Voltaire  and  the  French  sgavans 
have  written  it. 

When  our  traveller  was  told  that  his  companions  were  going  to 
Hez  el  Hezshy  to  Sidna  Mahomed,  it  signified,  that  they  were 
goine  to  perform  the  pilgrimage  of  pilgrimages,  to  the  tomb  of  their 
Lord  Muhamed  ! 

Scott  saw  many  large  rocks  full  of  sand  and  clay,  and  chinney- 
wood,  called,  in  Arabic,  Tomkilet.  This  is  the  Orchilla  weed,  so 
celebrated  in  commerce  for  dyin^:  the  name  of  it  is  TimhieU^ 
which  is  a  Shelluh  word,  not  Arabic. 

Scott  arrived  at  a  valley  between  two  high  mountains,  the  sides 
of  which  produced  large  oil-trees.  The  branches  of  this  tree  **  re- 
semble an  oak,  and  produce  ffreen  plums,^  with  a  hard  shell  and  a 
kernel  in  each,  which,  when  boiled,  afford  oil.  The  process  for  ob- 
taining this  oil  is  as  follows :  ^^  the  nuts  are  broken,  the  kernels 
dried  m  the  sun,  then  ground  and  boiled  with  water,  in  clay  pots; 
the  oil  is  skimmed  on  as  it  rises.*"  The  editor  of  this  narrative 
thinks  this  is  the  Shea-tree  described  by  Park;  but  this  description 
agrees  precisely  with  the  Argan  olive-tree,  and  the  process  for  pro- 
curing the  oil  is  precisely  that  which  is  practised,  by  the  Shelluhs 
of  Suse*  and  Haha,  in  their  preparation  of  the  Arganf  oil,  and 
the  exact  resemblance  identifies  both  the  tree  and  its  fruit.  The 
Argan  olive-tree  in  form  and  size  resembles  the  oak ;  the  plums  or 
olives  are  of  green,  brown,  or  red,  according  to  the  aegree  of 
maturity,  being  red  when  ripe.    The  Argan  olive  is  broken  and 

S'ven  to  cattle :  this  part  resembles  an  olive;  it  is  dried  and  given  to 
e  camels  as  food,  and  is  not  unlike  our  oil-cakes  :  it  is  called  by 
the  Shelluhs  of  Haha  and  Suse,  where  the  fruit  abounds,  Aiisq- 
warualikf  a  Shelluh  term.  It  has  a  stone  inside,  containing  a 
kernel ;  the  children  are  set  to  work  to  break  these  stones  and  to 
collect  the  kernels,  from  which  they  extract  oil,  as  Scott  describes. 
This  oil  is  called  Zeet  Argan,  or  Argan  oil,  so  that  there  is  no 
doubt  but  this  oil  is  the  produce  of  the  Argan  olive,  not  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Shea-tree. 

Scott,  speaking  of  the  sanctuary  of  Seedna  Muhamed,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Banar  Dehebby,  says,  *•  There  was  a  long  pole  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  line  of  tne  wall,  with  forked  ends,  each  of 
which  was  covered  by  an  ostrich'*s  egg.  Immediately  below  was  a 
bowl,  placed  on  three  large  stones,  supporting  it  two  feet  from  the 
ground.'^  This  bowl  was  for  charity,  ana  the  ostriches  eggs  are  relics 
or  emblems  of  a  Muhamedan  sanctuary ;  they  make  a  hole  in  one 

•  Provinces  in  the  Empire  of  Marocco. — See  the  Map  of  Marocco  in  Shabceny's 
Account  of  Timbuctoo,  Sec.  &c. 

f  The  qualities  of  this  oil  are  described  in  Shabceny's  Account  of  Timbuctoo,  &c. 
pagegi. 
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end  of  the  shell,  and  fix  it  on  the  pole.  They  told  Scott  that  ^^  this 
building  was  the  grave  of  Seedna  Muhamed* ;  but  he  observes  that 
this  does  not  mean  the  grave  of  the  prophet,  whose  title,  among 
them,  is  Uhrr  soelJ"  This  last  word  is  a  corruption  of  a  Rassule 
(AUah),  L  e.  the  Messenger  of  God;  Muhamea''s  title  among  the 
Arabs.  Scott  was  told,  that  the  personage  here  buried  was  laid  on 
his  side,  with  his  head  to  the  north,  his  feet  to  the  south,  and  his-f- 
face  to  the  east^ 

Our  traveller  proceeds  to  describe  the  Muhamcdan  prayers,  and 
says,  when  they  arrived  on  the  ground,  all,  in  a  standing  position, 
cned  aloud,  Allah  ackibar  shedou  il  lahi  el  Allah.  Snedcwna 
Mahommed  de  rassoul  Allafi.  This  is  a  mixture  of  French  and 
Arabic.  The  correct  words  are,  Allah  a  kabeer,  shedu,  la  ila 
Allah;  Sheduna,  Muhamed  rassule  Allah;  i.e.  God  is  great; 
bear  witness  that  there  is  none  but  God  ;  we  bear  witness  that  Mu- 
hamed is  the  messenger  of  God.J  These  are  the  words  that  are 
daily  and  invariably  sung  from  the  minarets  of  the  mosques,  to 
call  the  people  to  prayers,  in  Muhamedan  countries. 

The  people  here  threatened  to  kill  Scott,  if  he  did  not  turn  Mu- 
selman  ;  but  when  they  foQnd  him  resolute  in  refusing,  they  no 
longer  pressed  him,  but  did  not  suffer  him  again  to  approach  the 
sanctuary.  Here,  we  should  observe,  that  it  is  the  incumbent  duty 
of  every  true  Muselman  to  invite  infidels  (in  Muhamed)  to  silniy 
as  they  term  it,  that  is,  to  be  converted  to  the  Muhamedan  faith, 
but  they  never  force  a  person  to  turn ;  they  may  threaten,  but 
they  do  not  put  their  threats  in  execution  ;  this  would  be  incom- 
patible with  tne  liberality  which  the  Deen  el  Wasah^  i.  e.  the  lati- 
tudinal law,  or  law  of  Muhamed,  professes  to  have. 

The  offerings  of  sheep  and  goats  at  the  sanctuary  is  common  iii 
Muhamedan  countries.'  A  man,  however  great  the  injury  he  has 
committed  against  any  one,  is  able  to  efface  it  by  a  sacrifice  at  the 
door  of  the  offended  person.  The  people,  who  came  from  the 
south,  with  red  caps,  were  unquestionably  Muselmen ;  as  were  also 
those  who  came  from  the  north.  The  dark  blue  linen  shirt,  short 
trowsers,  red  girdle,  and  yellow  slippers,  with  a  knife  at  their 
side,  is  the  costume  of  the  fiedoween  or  wandering  Arab.  The  fe- 
male dress,  here  described,  is  the  White  Haick :  broad  plates  of 
silver,  hanging  in  front  of  each  shoulder,  as  broqches,  &c.  &c.  is 
the  dress  of  the  female  Arabs  north  of  the  desert;  the  Blue 
Millicha^  red  belt,  &c.  is  the  dress  of  the  female  Bedoween  Arab. 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next] 

•  The  Muhamedans  bury  their  dead  with  the  face  towards  Mekka,  so  that  at  the 
resurrection  they  will  face  the  Kaaba,  or  tomb  of  Muhamed,  at  Medina ;  therefore, 
where  Scott  was,  the  face  would  be  nearly  cast,  the  lake  being  in  about  the  sam,c  lati« 
tude  with  Medina  in  Arabia  ;  in  South  Africa  the  face  of  the  dead  Is  placed  towards 
the  northy  or  facing  Medina,  the  feet  nearly  east. 

f  Seedna  Muhamed  may  apply  to  any  Murab't  or  holy  man,  whose  name  was  Mu- 
hamed ;  but  Rassule  Allah  is  applied  to  the  prophet  Muhamed  only. 

X  The  name  of  God  is  never  signified  by  the  pronoun :  this  is  considered  by  the 
Arabs  irreverent. 
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"RtKnEU,  dp  you  want  a  pleaeant  and  genUe  reoieation,  that 
Will"  brtak:  tlirbugh  the  tedium  of  unoccupied  lime,  that  will 
blunt  the  sense  of  public  misfortunes,  and  fortify  t}ie,,w(idi 
agttftist  the  access  of  domestic  .«arefl?— turji  po^i^&^^osA 
Are  you  in  want  of  a  short  and  easy  cyt,  a  truly  rQy9l,,r(|^/b9. 
science  dnd  leartiing,  to  taste^  and  iiW^?  ag^n  I  pay: — Tusjf, 
COLtBCTOK- '  Do  you  heed  axi.  appui  a^inst  the  vexations  of 
boainess,  the  tyranny  of  a  vixen,  the  mawkishnesg  of  pamphlets, , 
the  d^reciation  of  land,  the  ^1  of  ^de,  the  .unsteadiness  of 
stocks,  the  ^ecdf/eiice  of  comedy,  the  buHesque  of  trasecly,,  tl^. 
r&tigue  of  a  financial  debate,  the  fecundity  oi  imitatocv,  U>p,. 
MliiSit^ol'  iiMgiiial  ^{iiLu^,  the  brevity  of  epignii]|ia,  wid  thp  pron 
!ixlty  ffft|)its'.  in  short,  wciuld  you  take  ^q)  a  pursuit,  that  will 
"  MourMh  your  youtli,  jmiiae  your. old  age,  adorn  prosp^ri^  and 
shelter  adversity,  delight  you  at  home,  leave  you  ua-preoccupie4. . 
abroad,  watch  with  you,  journey  with  you,  and  accompany  you| 
in  toWn  or  country?'    once  more  I  say — TJJRN  COLLECTOR.' 

Abiong  the  thousand  and  one  cants,  that  aie  daily  canted  in, 
this  a^  of  characteristic  falsehood  and  hypocrisy,  there  is  oope 
more  contemptible  than  th^t  which  tnimpeis  forth  its  .disparage 
mtetit^  df  wetUth ;  and  affects  to  place  ricnes,  in  the  actle  of  th^  > 
good  things  of  this  world,  below  learning.  In  my  mind,  money 
and  knowledge  stuid  to  each  bther  in  the  relation  oC  cause  and 
effect ;  and  there  are  certainly  much  better  arguments  for  giving 
pvecfldence  io  causes,  than  grammarians  can  assign  for  inuking' 
"  ■the  maaetihae  more  wcwthy  than  the  feminine,  which  they  ^ 
c<M4tauA  to  'do,  in  despite  of  all  gallantry  and  philological 
truth.'  How  many  persons  could  T  cite.  If  t  chose  t<i  be  per- 
sonal, who  were  formerly  of  no  account  whatever  in  the  florid, 
aa(il<wbdm  at  ludc^hit"  has  quehfied  for  silting  ih  committ^^s 
onitbe>]do^  nUistrnae' matters  of  political  mt«e8t(-  {low  many 
pooto  evt^  I  mme,'wbo  derive  their  title  to  thftt  appellation 
exclusively  from  the  me«ne  of  paying  th«*ir  printer !  Horace, 
indeed,  has  torched  this  point  with  his  usual  smartnesBand  per- 
spi^^ify  qf  re;nark.     "  Ego,"  eaya  )»,  I 

;,.,ji  "  Ego  ntc  atactium  tuM  dipri't  rrntf, 

,,,,   ,,    N9C  rude([iiid-prout  videttii^geaiuni." 
whieb^  Iiconiiei^e,  («  be  this  literally  thinslated: — 

'"  "Ks  money  giVes  a  force  to  arguments,  , 

And  your  tnie  genius  lies  in — ihree  per  cents." 

For  the  presetit,  however,  I  «MI  confine  myself  exclusively  to 
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a  single  instance  of  the  power  of  wealth  in  conferring  talents, 
which  arises  out  of  the  mtilities  it  affords  in  collecting.    What 
ext^n4v/e.  leamipg:  i^.^  be  (MUchaMd,  ic^.tlie  i^emsal  of^'e^ta- 
1  wttes,  and  the  conversation  of  auctioti-rooms^  try  thosef  \>^ho  can 
attord  to  have  a  library  !     What  a  dea\  of  .scholarship^p^y^jbe 
acquired  in  the  collection  of  a  complete  ^pt  ^ot  ISlf^vjrj^^^ian^* 
shohld  a  qnemilous   Mundungu^  reply  that ^  this  ^xte^^Si^Qat^ 
bfeyond  die  titflepages  of  books,  may  be  notfce  ^ps^^^e^^.^ith 
Eif  ^ddctifi  prdaire  tenus?     In  the  fine,  arts^  collepti^  i^  i^f 
ottly'  tne^ils  b^acaiiiring  a  knowledge  thc^t  the  wprld  wilTe^i^^eiP^^ 
ab<jve  a  grb^ti    Your  collector,  if  he.be^  nqh,  m^  prate  .a^  lopg- 
air  hepleaiSe^  oh  Kaphael  and  Dominichinp ;  \yhe]:€;48j^JDaa.)^,f]ii^t? 
ptfrcfiased  his  knowledge,  he  would  np.t  be  a^lqweil  t^te,^];iQygb» 
t6  distinguish  a  Corregio  fVom  a  Woverm'^ns,  or,£gi..^lbwoJ^Q9^^ 
a  I^aul  Pottei*.   In  the  noble  science  of.gfistfonon^y.  lJLke,wi8^,,h^» 
who  cannot  aSbfd  to  collect  a  ce)Iar  .of 'wines>  s^nd  s^cf^ijii^late, 
the  tarities  df  distant  climes  and  seasons^  M^ill  f^iSf.^  bu,i,li^tj(i^  p?fV-^ 
gress.     Foi^,  tiiough  tlie  diner  and  the  dinee^^, the  boj^t  ju]4>^' 
gtrest,  have  similar  sources  open  to  them,,  yet  ifie  most  pi;iaqti^qe4^ 
patiisite  <^nnot  attain  to  the  same  regutar  cpur^  ^f  ^^^p  ^>  ^eir 
Afnphitryan  Miflionaire,    In  ev^fy  department,  in  shpi^^j  pf.  nBifi 
search,  the  real  distinction  between  the  man  of  sciencia  wx^.iJ^e 
ignoiE^a^us,  between  the  adept  and  the  sciolist,  rests  .altogetlu^r  t 
in'the  power  of  purchase.  ,    o  4     -• 

To  collect  iti  great  styld,  and  *^perj*ar  effetto,^^  as.tb^^  ttliUftP«., 
say,  a  good  houde  Is  an  essential  preliminary :  .' ;  (     '^ 


'*  Haud  facile  emergunt,  quprum  virtatibuB  obttat 
Kes  angusta  domi  * 


■*  I 


Book^^  pictpres,  and  natural  curiosities^  out  no  fi^re^'a^ 

f  arret ;  and  ft  series  of  ooins  will  seldom  be  found  .perlebt  in  th^ 
cmds  of  a  pot^wallomr.    It  is  in  vain^  that  the  bookbinder  >  adds 
a  third  or  a  half  to  tl|e  value  of  your  volumes*  if  tkeyaM  to<t^'^ 
majn buried  in  4u$taaid, obscurity «  .  ..•.    .  i'vj< 

Title,  also^  is  by  no  n^ean^  a^  objeot  of  indifiertoce.   yJ^Mtkfi^^ 
or  Profe^spr  give  a  vei^y  pcet^  air  to  a  coUectakMi ;  but'fiir 
Jap^s,  or  jy^yJ^Nrd,  are  irresistible.)  while  His  Gatds  l^ives  0if^  < 
tain  prescige  of  something  indeed  worth  seeing :  ^  •   ;  r .  d '  >  /^ 

'*  Qui4  dignum  tanto  feret  hie  proI^iBfibt  hialu?*^         '    <  *  -  ^ 

Let  not,  however,  more  humble  merit  be  discouraged.  Col- 
lecting has  its  facilities  for  all  classes.  Thoae^  who  cannot  soar 
to  pictures,  may  mount  to  prints;  and  thooe,  for  'whom  even 
prints  are  too  high  a  flighty  may  cfeep  on.  with  lilhogva^bioSi'  '• 
Then  again,  in  China  collecting,  those  who  caiPnotitop  the  real 
Nankeen,  may  content  themselves  liyith  Chelsea^;  ana  he  who 
cannot  stand  a  joss,  or  a  vase»  ^^y«  ^^^  ^^  tea-pots  and,  o4<| 
plates.    Unless' you  have  an  aihple  u)rtune,  Greeks  Sicilian,  ana 
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Byzantivie  coins,  should  not  enter  among  your  wishes ;  but  you 
may  cut  a  very  decent  figure  with  tradesmen's  tokens^  and  a  few 
broad  Harry's.  Bishop  Blaze  must  be  your  substitute  for  the 
horned  Alexander,  and  the  lady  of  Coventry  take  the  place  of 
Faustina  or  Theodora. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  very  worthy  man,  of  more  taste,  however, 
than  riehe»,  and  of  greater  ingenuity  than  pecuniary  means, 
actually  made  a  very  pretty  collection,  which,  from  tKe  utmost 
limits  of  his  price,  has  acquired  the  name  of  "  Collection  a  vingt 
six  sous."  Some  of  his  articles,  indeed,  are  a  little  apocryphal, 
and  have  no  pretence  to  range  under  this  title.  These  owe  their 
place  in  the  catalogue  partly  to  the  generosity  of  friends  (for 
every  one  likes  to  give  the  collector  a  lift) ;  but  the  major  part,  I 
fear,  have  found  their  way  to  his  shelves,  by  a  neglect  of  the 
vulgar  axiom  of  sunm  cuique.  This,  however,  among  collectors, 
is  nothing, 

'*  Hanc  veniam  petimusque  damusque  vicissim," 

and,  on  that  account,  I  would  (in  a  parenthesis)  never  recom- 
mend the  lending  of  illustrated  volumes,  or  even  of  common 
books  of  prints,  without  a  receipt,  and  a  certificate  under  the 
hand  of  the  minister  or  two  churchwardens,  that  the  borrower 
does  not  collect.  I  myself  once  had  a  moderate-sized  lock  cut 
from  the  head  of  Napoleon  j  which,  though  I  never  trusted  it  out 
of  my  sight,  nor  gave  away  one  solitary  fibre,  is  now  reduced, — 
so  powerful  is  thp  '*  innatus  amor  habendi  "  of  my  collecting 
friends,  to  a  single  hair. 

In  collecting,  there  are  two  modes  of  procedure,  each  of  which 
has  its 'merits.  The  one  is  to  confine  yourself  to  a  single  branch, 
a  mode,  which  combines  the  advantage  of  concentration,  with 
the  demand  for  a  smaller  capital :  the  other  is  to  extend  your 
rapacity  through  all  th^  regions  of  nature  and  of  art,  and  to 
make  all  fish  mat  comes  to  your  net.  By  the  former  of  these 
plans,  a  theatrical  acquaintance  of  mine  arrived  at  a  very  com- 
plete collection  of  wigs  ;  and  Will.  Rueful's  set  of  last  dying 
speeches  was  rendered  the  most  perfect  extant. 

tor  this  monographical  system,  however,  skulls  are  a  bad  sub- 
ject. The  varieties  of  human  na£ure  are  too  extensive  to  hope 
for  arriving  at  every  possible  boss  and  indentation  of  defunct 
peculiarity.  Not  even  the  Catacombs  of  Paris  could  supply  a 
perfect  collection.  Neither  are  snuff-boxes  a  good  object  for 
this  select  cupidity ;  though  a  complete  set  of  Scotch  mulls 
might  be  had  with  perseverance  and  dexterity,  and  would  afiTord 
fair-grounded  claims  to  a  satisfactory  notoriety. 

The  plan,  upon  which  I  started  in  life,  was  that  of  the  omnium 

fatherum;  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  the  more  Spirited,  as 
commenced  without  a  single  shilling.    I  had  the  good  luck  to 
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acquire  the  taste  for  collecting  at  school,  where  I  was  remarkable 
for  my  collection  of  taws  and  alleys,  which  in  the  end  I  enriched 
by  the  additions  of  three  new  sixpences  and  five  silver  pennies, 
obtained  from  a  relation,  who  had  a  place  in  the  Tower. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  at  success,  founded  npon  such  small 
beginnings.  Carthage  first  rose  upon  an  hide  of  land,  and  we  all 
know  Mercier'd  story  of  fortunes  made  by  collecting*  the  pkM 
which  fall  in  the  theatres  of  Paris.  Patience  and  industry  will, 
in  the  long  run,  do  wonders.  Two  rules  dlone  suffice ;  refuse 
nothing  that  offers,  and  beg,  borrow,  or  steal,  whenmever  you  can. 
Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  to  seek  objects  only  of* high  value* 
I  was  me  first  person  to  introduce  a  taste  for  plaster  models} 
which  combine  the  advantage  of  great  cheapness,  with  perfect 
accuracy  of  imitation.  Sulphur  casts  also  found  favour  in  my 
sight,  and  have  supplied  the  place  of  original  medals,  too  seatce 
to  be  obtained,  or  too  dear  for  purchase. 

As  the  *'  aliquidplua  quam  satis  esl"  wa^  never  a  tenant  of. my 
pocket,  my  collections  have  not  been  formed  without  great  sa- 
crifices ;  and.  both  stomach  and  back  have  fared  the  worse  for 
the  inordinate  cravings  of  my  fancy.  I  have  gone  to  bed  in  the 
dark  for  a  whole  winter,  to  purchase  an  Etruscan  lamp  ;  I  have 
taken  the  lining  out  of  my  purse,  and  given  crowns  and  half- 
guineas,  "  good  and  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,"  to  possess 
myself  of  an  antique  counterfeit  of  a  Roman  Emperor. .  I  have 
exchanged  a  new  shirt  for  an  old  pair  of  lace  ruffles,  and  have 
abridged  my  dinners  to  sup  with  the  Deipnosophists  of 
AthensBus. 

To  be  candid,  however,  the  account  does  not  all  lie  on  one 
side ;  and,  if  mv  collection  stands  indebted  to  my  mortified  ap- 
petites, it  has»  m  other  instances,  largely  contributed  to  keep 
life  and  soul  together.  Lazarus,  lying  at  the  rich  man's  gate, 
stood  my  kind  fnend  when  I  wanted  to  raise  the  wind  ;  the  good 
Samaritan  twice  saved  me  firom  a  sponging-house ;  and  a  Last 
Supper  gave  me  the  fii*st  hearty  meal  I  took  on  coming  out  of  a 
long  fever.  To  Sappho  I  am  indebted  for  success  in  an  unhappy 
passion  I  conceived  for  a  mercenary  Leontium ;  and  Mahoijaet 
the  Great  carried  the  infant  pledge  of  our  loves  to  the  b9.ptismal 
font. 

These  ebbs  and  flows  of  my  collection,  however  keen  the 
sensations  of  pleasure  or  vexation  they  were  calculated  to  occa- 
sion, have  always  prevented  any  department  from  becoming 
perfect.  Finding  myself,  therefore,  engaged  in  an  hopeless 
struggle  with  estated  virtuosi  and  collecting  nabobs,  I  have  de- 
termined to  turn  my  taste  and  experience  to  pecuniary  account ; 
and  as  "  great  allowances  are  made  to  those  who  buy  to  sell 
again,"  I  mean  to  convert  my  cabinet  into  a  warehouse,  and  to 
increase  my  stores  by  the  profits  of  trade.  An  object,  vrhett  paid 
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for,  iB  not  the  less  mine,  because  I  mean  to  dispose  of  it ;  and  as 
it  is  a  maxim,  tbat  a  nisltr  bofs^  'is  bett^'thoh  agobd  oftei,  86  I 
fiOd^A^t  <IiiD«u)t  deri^^raliAaatiou  from  da^  noTelt^r  6f  itiy  acqui- 
sitions, and  enjoy  a  transitory  pleasure  in  whims,  too  expeoflixrefor 
^mwMf  ^^iflKUil^enGe^.  ltQke>ilibefef<ove,  tVis  opportunity  of  letCing 
^iWt:i»eAwotlakmiw  dtot  Ifhai^a  upon  hand  airariety  of  choiioe 
i^iq(>Ui^t^s»for/9ale,ynaiiy'Of  them  artioles^  tfiatt  have  not 'yet  ap^ 
ti|eal«Mi  tifii  any  English  ootteetb^iui.  To  pverent  aU  mialake,  I 
.mg4€».0iANUt  to.  the  atljentton  of  virtuosi  the  following  catalogue 
«fis^6tedxspecimeositoho0cai  fi:osi  an  infinite  number  of  yAw- 
able  objects,  to  be  found  on  my  shelves,  which  are  too  multitu** 
diA^m^/toioDcieiitiiottiatkr^^^  i  t    .        ^ 

From  among  the  most  rare  and  extraordinary  contents  of  my 
metaphysii^I  cabinet;  I  shall  notice  only —  . 
' '  Ntol  1 . '  An  EntelecHa;  in  a  bottle,  hermetitjally  sealed.  Iliis 
article' h^B  excited  much  dispute  among  the 'learned.  Many 
tBbrUr  w^i^  made'  to  analyze  it,  which  end^  In  the  total  evapo- 
ration of  the  subject.  Fortunately,  a  duplicate  specimen  i^- 
miiiDed,  which  is  now  on  sale,-  in  high  preservation.  > 

No.  2.     Selected    specimens    of  Archetypal  ideas.     Some, 
/haiwg  been  employed,  are  the  worse  for  .wear;  but  the  eeeate^ 
f^mi^er  have  not  yet  been  worked  into  their  antitypeB,  ananngfat 
serve  for  any  new  theoretical  system.  « 

No.  3.    A  small  vial  of  transeendentals^  very  miuddy  and'  ob- 
.-  aou^e^  . ,      ,      ,- 

t     .SU*  4.  Tbree-piecee.  of  firei-efttablislied  harmony  \i\  full  score* \ 

1.  Overture  to  the  Creation.  •.  ' 

2.  Vesuvio,  a  derenatei  imitating  an  earthquake,  in 

the  manner  of  Haydn.  >    ' 

3.  "  The  murder  of  the  innocents,^  a  melodmmt. 

.'  sH^Sk'  There  are  some  errt^s  of  the  copyist  in  this  masic,  as 
,  At^e  iGonnterpoint  is  occasionally  imperfect,    and  the  ensemble 
detestable. 

No.  5.  A  specimen  of  the  music  of  the  ^heres';  overcharged 
with  wind-ina^iunent3,  ihotigh  otherwise  in  the  sfyle  of  tfa^  old 

^  ministers.  '      i 

No.  6.    A  bunch  of  sufficing  reasons — not  very  good. 

'  In  stB^nmL  philosophy  the  coUeetor  will  view,  with  admiration : 

!•  Ho:  7.  '  Several  friigments  of  atoms — damaged  in  the  carriage. 

No.  8.     Infinite  sections  of  matter,  beautifully  preparedu  . 

No.  9.  A  large  liwap  of  the  oentre  of  gravity-«»peeuliar)y  at- 
tractiife*. 

No.  10.  A  CrMm^nt  o£  the  North  Pole,  brought  by  the  last 
expedition  to  the  Frozen  Ocean.  i 

No.  11.  A  complete  assortment  of  mathematical  points^  lines^ 
and  surfaces— useiul  to  beginners. 
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•   I0 physiology,  the fino&l cfinadKabl^ (^ct^le^ aie  :     ..m^ 

No.  12.  A  pint  of  spirit  of  WtmatiM;  prepared  bytUelaie'Di^. 

Darwin.  '•-  .;,./,..»:.. 

No.  13.  An  ounce  of  materia  vital  tliflusm^  Thereiiire  p«niotiB 
ivho  aftrm  that  these  two  objects  a^e  the  Mtme ;  thott^hehewiifttb 
are  net  agreed  im  their  analysis.  Some  ssry  they  are  both  VitL 
de  C^iampaigti  ;•  and  an  hypoehonAriacal,  bat  hreiy  le&nieddld 
gentleman,  inflistB  that  they  are  tiothiag  4^Ut  a^pid  «nA>malfrkttili 
wMer,  rendiered  lively  by  an  mpregtiaSon -of  vapours;  eiasily -dl&F- 
sipated.  •     •  ,  i*  .    .'  , 

No.  14.  Four  yials  of  humours — 4ihe  nftelancholy  of  a  besMi- 
ivH  blaok.  .••   .  i 

No.  15.  Four  packets  of  the  elements,  to  correspond./  1  , 

No. .  16.  An  human  os  coccygis,  with  ttie  rudiments  of  a^  tail 
annexed.    Formerly  the  property  o£my  Lord  Monbod^o. '  ..u*- 

Nos«  17, 18,  19,  20.  Toe«ouls  of  seyenJ.^>eoii»p  oif  brutes,? la- 
belled. \  .«»    t  .    ,.  ,M,  1 

In  the  moral  philosophy  collection;  tiie  curious  will  tuit'fKil'lo 
be  captivated  with —  "  ^ 

No.  21.  Half  an  inch  of  the  riyr/oeir^r,  which  is  of  so  ektfti^'^a 
lUDtare,  that  it  may  be  extended  a  yard  and  a  half  without 'Of- 
fering the  least  injury  from  the  operation.  ■  ^ 

No.  22.  An  indifferent  good  moial  sense. 

No.  23.  Three  ounces  of  sumjnum  bonum,'  the  property  of  a 
deceased  optimist.  As  this  object  has  lost  much  ofits^Tirtiie,  it 
may  be  had  a  bargain. 

No.  24.  A  damaged  specimen  of  the  btau  ideal,  a  good  deal 
distorted. 

In  the  law  oollaction  will  be  found  : 
>    Nos.  26y  26;  and/27.    Attested  portraits  of  Messrs.  I>Be,4loe, 
and  Thrustout,  by  Rovinaocio  PsoEatesta-^be'  styled  <^Odr,  >fi[Ad 
the  handling  rather  confined.  ••'»)!» 

0     No.  28.    V  arioUs  fragments  of  the  king's  peace.        •     •  / 

Ko.  29.  The  complete  armoary.of  an  indictioaent       '^^    ^^' '' 
N.  B.  An  assortment  of  empty  cases  to  be  disposed' 'of  4)y 
->  private  contract  *  =  '       i»  <>/. 

'  Thedepartmentofpolitied contains tneniy curious attM«s< I  but 
skief^the  passing  of  the  late  acts,  I.doAot  pare»ta'exhibit>l|iem; 

the  feilowing,  however,  are  for  sale :  '    ^   '      ^   ./ 

"^   NovSO.  One  seale  of  the  balance  bf'pd#er.        f      ^     -^ 
No.  31.  A  specimen  of  public  credit,  rather  exhausted;  ^     *' 


,  I  t  r  I 


No.  3it.  <An  uiextric^ble  pu^zlej  Called  Pinatiie. 
In  theology  are  recommended:-  ' '  "         ^     '■ 
No.  83.  Several  cases  of  conscience.  '  ^ 

No.  34.  An  imperfect  toleration.-    '    '  ' 

No.  35.  A  phosphorus  bottle,  charged  with  new  Ught. 
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No.  36.  A  few  Bpecimens  of  zeal,  somewhat  stained  with 
fanaticism. 

No.  37.  A  drawing  of  a  lost  species  of  animal  called  the  Bo^ 
Vaticanus. 

In  offering  this  choice  collection  for  sale,  money  is  less  an  ob- 
ject than  a  love  of  science;  the  owner  would,  therefore,  prefer 
selling  at  half-price  to  a  real  connoisseur,  to  making  a  disgrace- 
ful market  of  that  cullibility,  which  gives  itself  airs,  without 
knowing  a  Ptolemy  Euergetes  from  a  Queen  Anne's  farthing,  or 
a  diamond  beetle  from  a  common  cock-chafer. 

For  farther  particulars  apply  to  the  advei*tiser. 


TO    M.    SAY. 

ON  SOME  FUNDAMENTAL  PRIN-CIPLES  IN  STATISTICS,  AND 
THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  PRESENT  STAGNATION  OF  COM- 
MERCE. 

LETTER    II. 

Sir,— Before  I  proceed  to  answer  the  question.  Why  we, 
like  our  commercial  connexions,  have  been  in  distress  for  two 
years,  amid  peace  and  plenty — I  ought  to  notice,  that  some  per- 
sons have  expressed  doubts,  whether  our  distress  has  been  at  all 
equal  to  what  it  is  generally  reported  to  have  been.  That  it  has 
been  much  overstated,  as  usual,  is  probable  enough.  I  receive 
the  information  of  interested  persons  always  with  great  caution. 
Man  is  a  querulous  animal  every  where ;  and  he  is  particularly 
so  in  Britain.  That  individual  who,  during  the  current  period, 
admits  he  is  successful,  must  either  be  of  an  uncommon  tempera- 
ment, or  have  some  selfish  object  in  view,  in  making  such  a  con- 
fession. Besides,  all  are  liable  to  be  deceived  by  conjectures. 
We  very  frequently  find  the  information  of  individuals  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  the  general  official  returns.  Indeed,  we 
often  hear  the  same  circulators  giving  a  very  different  character 
of  a  certain  year,  when  past,  from  what  they  gave  of  it,  while  yet 
it  was  current. 

That  the  distress,  however,  has  been  very  extensive  and  severe 
in  some  of  the  leading  lines  of  employment,  is  proved  by  a  crite- 
rion which  never  errs — ^the  rate  ot  price.  The  unexampled  fall 
in  wages  and  the  prices  of  many  articles,  in  these  lines,  demon- 
strates the  fact. 

The  distress  has  confessedly  sprung  from  a  stagnation  in  these 
lines.  What,  then,  has  caused  the  stagnation,  which  has  pro- 
duced so  unfortunate  a  result  ? 

All  stagnation  necessarily  arises  from  an  over-supply.  And  this 
over-supply  may  be  created,  either  by  a  falling  off  in  the  usual 
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quantam  of  the  demand,  or  by  a  prQ4uetion  of  articles  beyond 
what  that  quantum  requires,  or  by  both.  Let  us  then  endeavour 
to  ascertain  which  cause  has  been  operating  in  the  present  case, 
or  whether  both  have  not  been  combining. 

There  is  an  artificial  demand,  as  well  as  a  real.  Th^  real 
is  evidently  equal  in  amount  to  the  ultimate,  quantum  of  raw  ma- 
terials, labour,  and  skill,  or  the  results  of  labour  and  skill,  waqted 
by  the  last  purchasers,  or  the  purchasers  who  buy  not  to  ex.- 
change  but  to  use :  the  coA^umers,  as  we  have  technically  called 
them."*^  Manufacturers,  merchants,  mere  speculators,  and  others, 
may,  by  their  manceuvrings,  create  a  larger  amount  of  demand 
than  this  ;  but  it  is  as  evident,  that  this  extra  portion  is  artificial 
or  nominal ;  and  unless,  in  its  operation,  it  succeeds  in  creating 
an  additional  cj^uantum  of  real  demand,  it  will  have  no  permanent 
influence.  If  it  fail  to  do  this,  instead  of  increasing,  it  will  di- 
minish, the  amount  of  the  real  demand,  to  the  injury  of  all 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  it. 

I  am  fully  satisfied,  from  actual  results,  that  this  artificial  de- 
mand, arising  from  mere  speculation,  frequently  increases  the 
quantum  of  tne  real  demand,  and  the  means  of  pfoducing  wealth; 
but  I  am  also  satisfied  from  facts,  that  when  it  is  over-done,  or 
unwisely  managed,  it  ends  in  diminishing  the  latter  for  the  time. 
It  is,  however,  perfectly  clear,  that  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  ar- 
tificial demand  must  rest  on  its  influence  in  increasing  the  ulti^ 
mate  or  real  demand.  And  it  is  as-  clear,  that  the  qumitnm  of 
the  latter  mUst  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  actual  incomes  of  the 
circulator^. 

In  this  fact,  I  find  what  I  have  called  the  first  principle  of 
circulation.  And  here  it  will  tend  not  only  to  brevity,  but  to  a 
clear  view  of  the  subject,  to  state  the  five  leading  principles  con- 
stantly and  universally  operating,  in  nature  or  real  life,  in  the 
production  of  employment,  income,  and  wealth. 

1.  What  is  income  to  one,  is,  according  to  the  arrangement  of 
nature,  the  source  of  employment  and  income  to  others, 

2.  The  process  of  the  production  of  wealth  is  carried  on  by  charg- 
ing and  countercharging* 

3.  The  more  various  the  classes,  the  richer  are  they  all,  or  the 
cornnrnnity* 

4.  The  demand  regulates  the  supply  of  subsistence,  housing, 
clothine,  S^c,  as  far  as  this  is  dependent  on  the  will  of  man. 

6.  The  price,  and  consequently  the  quantum  of  profitable  charge" 
ability,  depend  uniformly,  more  or  less,  on  the  relative  state  of  the 
demand  and  supply. 

These  practical  principles,  the  reality  of  which  I  may  ven- 
ture to  say  is  strictly  demonstrable,  will,  if  properly  attended  to, 

•  Happiness  of  States,  Book  a;  Cb.  5,  p.  88. 
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gire  &e  m^nirer  a  clear  yiew  of  the  entire  proceiB  of  aatnre  in 
§ie  production  of  wealtli>  and,  I  think,  enable  us  fully  to  aco<Mmt 
for  tbe  stagnation,  which  has,  for  these  two  yeiffs»  aistcessed  so 
many  classes  throughout  Europe  and  America. 

Economists  have  been  but  too  fond  of  creating  artificial'  or 
fttecifnl  distinctions.  This  disposition  has  led  tlMMOi  into  many 
of  their  misconceptions  and  erroni.  Fancy  and  subtilising,  if  1 
majT  use  the  expression,  are  narticularly  out  of  their  place  in 
statistics,  which  is  a  science  or  £akcts.  And  yet,  with  regard  to 
no  science  have  they  been  more  indul^d  in,  to  the  repulsion  of 
the  great  mass  of  readers.  It  is  high  tune.  Sir,  in  this  practical 
science,  to  leave  fancies  for  facts ;  to  set  aside  subtilising,  and 
deduce  real  causes  from  actual  results  :  in  short,  to  reason^  and 
not  to  dream  :  to  take  things  as  they  are,  and  to  endeavour  fully 
to  account  for  them,  instead  of  distorting  them  to  suit  the  visions 
of  theorv*  The  discussions  of  economists  about  wealth,  value, 
and  so  lorth — I  must  speak  out  plainly,  when  the  community  has 
80  much  at  stake — shew  more  attention  to  theoretical  imagina- 
tion, than  to  real  science. 

Dr.  Adam  Smith  has  not  given  us  a  formal  definition  of  wluit 
he  understands  by  wealth. 

Had  Lord  Lauderdale  been  satisfied  with  his  definition  of 
wealth,  as  "  consisting  of  all  that  man  desires,  as  useful  or 
delightful  to  him"*^,"  it  might  be  admitted  as  a  very  fair  de- 
scription of  wealth,  in  respect  to  enjoyment.  But,  when  he 
proceeds  to  derive  the  essence  of  value  from  scarcity,  he  spoils 
all,  and  renders  his  definition  imperfect  and  incorrect.  The 
distinction  also,  which  his  Lordship  has  attempted  to  create, 
between  the  wealth  of  individuals  and  the  wealth  of  their  nation, 
is  fanciful,  and  not  only  unwarranted  by,  but  contrary  to  facts. 
Whether  we  speak  of  wealth  with  respect  to  use,  or  wealth  with 
respect  to  excnanffe,  price,  or  value,  nothing  can  be  more  clear 
than  that  fAe  weaUh  of  a  noHon  is  made  up  oj  the  wealth  of  the  itir 
dividuals  toho  form  «V.  t 

I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  examine  more  particularly 
what  you  have  laid  down  as  "  to  utility  being  the  foundation  of 
wealth  and  value.**!}: 

Mr.  Malthus  has  defined'wealth  to  be  ''  those  material  objects, 
which  are  necessary,  useful,  or  agreeable  to  mankind."  ||  This 
definition  is  evidently  incomplete  and  incorrect,  both  virith^  re- 
spect to  use,  and  exchaneing  value.  It  excludes  the  intellectual 
sources  of  enioyment  and  of  price,  which  contribute  so  exten- 
sively to  the  nappiness  and  wealth  of  men.    What  has  materi- 


*  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Public  Wealth,  p.  57* 

t  Happiness  of  States,  p.  ig.  X  Trait£  d'Economie  Politiqut,  p.  3. 

n  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  p.  98. 
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ality  to  do  'hi  the  (^e,  e:tcept  als  a  mean  of  happiness,  or  of  hV- 
tffitke.  But  18  it  th6  ^6\e  meant  The  limitation  of  material  i$. 
ifitfodttced  into  Ae  definitibn,  not  from  the  reason  of  the  things 
but  to  save  a  theory  1  a  partial,  fanciful  theory,  respecting  produc- 
tireness,- not  merely  unsupported  by  facts,  but  in  direct  opposi-. 
ti<5t¥'lo  the  feal  causes  operating  in  nature^  and  their  actual 
♦e*ulft. 

•  I  beg*  lear^  here  to  snbmit  the  definition  of  wealth  given  in  the 
•*  Huppineis  of  States.'**  ''Wealth,'  in  its  most  extensive  sense  j 
si^ifies,  thi  materials  of  well-being,  or  happy  living.  This  sense 
6f\>alnein  use  is  rather  a  theoretical  one,  and  seldom  or  never 
sidbpted  by  circulators.  In  statistics,  except  from  specijil  views» 
tad  in  common  life,  almost  uniformly,  it  is  used  vrith  respect  to 
valite  in  exchange,  arid  denotes  an  abundance  of  the  means  of 
procuring  these  materials/' 

As  far  as  income  is  concerned,  ihe  term  wealth  is  more  pro- 
perly applied  in  the  latter  or  pTTpular  sense,  or  as  value  in  ex- 
chan^ins^.  And  sincef  it  duly  tends  to  confusion  to  mix  the  other 
with  it,  I  think  the  term  should  be  uniformly  used  for  the  means 
of  purchasing  fhe  materials  of  well-being  or  happiness,  unless  it 
is  specially  stated  that  the  latter  is  intended. 

It  is  of  great  advantage,  in  order  to  reach  clearness  and  cor- 
rectness, in  all  discussions,  to  have  a  distinct  view  of  what  is 
meant  Many,  indeed,  perhaps  most  of  our  differences  in 
opinion,  arise  from  using  indistinct  terms,  or  giving  terms  mean-  ^ 
irtgs,  which  are  more  fanciful  than  clear.  In  sucn  questions  as 
the  present,  which  affects  the  domestic  concerns  of  all  mankind, 
it  is  of  vast  use  to  the  teacher,  as  well  as  to  the  students,  when- 
ever he  can,  to  adopt  some  tangible  object,  some  practical  mea- 
sure, well  understood  by  the  great  mass  of  readers.  It  is  neces-, 
sdry  for  the  professed  statistician  to  use  the  very  indistinct  terms 
productive  and  unproductive  of  wealth,  from  the  fanciful  turn 
which  the  science  of  statistics  has,  unfortunately  for  its  sound- 
ness, taken :  but  when,  in  a  popular  discussion,  we  can  substi- 
tute what  is  clear,  distinct,  and  practical,  we  should  prefer  it. 

The  object,  which  all  circulators  are  desirous  to  reach,  as  far 
as  wealth  is  concerned,  is  as  much  employmeift  in  their  respective 
lines,  and  at  as  good  prices,  as  they  can  obtain.  Here,  there  is  no 
dissenting  voice.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  more  employ- 
ment, and  the  better  the  price  of  it,  any  circulator  procures,  the 
greater  portion  of  wealth,  or  of  the  means  of  purchasing  the 
materials  of  comfortable  living,  does  he  share.  And  this  holds 
as  true  with  respect  to  national  communities,  as  with  respect  to 
individuals  and  classes.     In  proportion  as  a  nation  has  more  em- 
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phfmerU  amouf^jill  itt  ir^ividuah  and  classes^  and  the  better  the 

prices  all  obtain/or  it,  the  richer  must  the  nation  be, 

I  need  scarcely  observe  here,  that  by  employment  I  mean, 
Dfhijt  all  praotical  m^n,  to  whatever  class  or  line  they  belong, 
understand  by  it :  ttat,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  chaise  on 
otherfi>  and  obtain  ws^es,  profit,  or  income.  Whatever  be  its  i 
eharact^,  or  whether  it  be  created  by  the  disposal  of  raw  mate- 
rials, or  takes  the^form  of  labour  or  skill,  or  is  confined  to  the 
use  or  loan  of  capital ;  or,  whether  it  be  of  a  more  simple  or  a 
inore  mixed  cast,  I  include  all.* 

GLere,  then,  we  have  an  actual  tangible  measure,  which  both 
theorists  and  practical  men  perfectly  understand.  And  it  would 
be  highly  advantageous  to  science,  were  our  scientific  statisti- 
cians to  abandon  their  fanciful  theoretical  measures,  and  keep 
by  this  real  practical  one. 

It  may,  indeed^  be  said  to  possess  strict  mathematical  truth. 
For,  whether  we  speak  of  an  individual,  a  class,  or  a  nation,  the 
greater  quantitjr  of  employment,  and  the  higher  the  price  for  it, 
which  the  individual,  the  class,  or  the  nation  can  procure  at  any 
given  time,  ceteris  paribus,  the  grefiter  quantity  of  wealth,  or  of 
the  means  of  purchasing  what  wealth  can  purchase,  must  the  in- 
dividual, the  class,  or  the  nation  possess,  as  really  artd  clealrly, 
as  that  the  amount  of  3  multiplied  by  4,  is  greater  than  that  pro- 
duced by  3  multiplied  by  2, 

It. will  even  hold,  with  great  accuracy,  with  respect  to  difftrent 
nations.  Climate,  soil,  government,  education,  religion,  and  the 
rate  of  population,  with  the  habits  arising  from  these,'  it  is  true, 
ajre  sources  of  variety  among  nations,  as  to  particular  or  local 
m^ns  of  happiness;  and  a  very  considerable  difference,  in  regard 
to  these,  may  render  the  comparison  not  so  certain  respecting  the 
materials  of  comfortable  living,  to  be  purchased  by  a  given  sum, 
as  when  we  compare  the  same  nation  with  itkeif  at  different 
periods,  or  nations  very  similar  in  all  these  points  with  one 
another.  Yet  as  nature  is  very  equal  in  her  gifts  to  nations, 
and,  when  she  gives  some  means  of  happiness  more  largely,  is 
generally  less  liberal  with  respect  to  others;  even  where  the 
greatest  difference  in  those  points  exists,  we  shall  find  the 
nations  most  rich,  *that  have  the  greatest  quantum  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  highest  prices  on  the  average  for  it,  when  cialcu- 
.  ated  by  a  common  or  fixed  measure. 

Having  made  these  general  observations,  which  I  conceive  to 
be  useful  towards  understanding  the  question  in  discussion,  I 
now  proceed  to  the  test  of  facts. 

1814. 

The  statistical  history  of  Great  Britain,  since  the  spring  of 
1814,  which  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  continent  of  Eu- 

*  Happinessof  States,  p.  632. 
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rope,  and  of  thf^  United  States  of  America,  and  which  contains 
so  many  extraordiuajcy  vicissiludes,  mky  be  jiive?tt'  a*  fbitows 
from  the  official  returns,  and  from  facts  whi6hare''fresh'iti^  the 
memory  of  all,  who  attend  to  this  subject.      '     '•    -  » 

lu  1814  the  income  of  the  people  of  Britain  had'reacli^  a 
higher  amoupt,  than  it  ever  haa  before,  or  hk^  isittde.  The 
prices  of  those  great  divisions  of  femploymetit,  the  cultivatitig; 
the  manufacturing,  and  building,  were  high  ;  and  all  the  circti- 
lators  engaged  in  them,  that  chose,  were  in -fuH  employment. 
Indeed,  m  several  subdivisions  of  them  there  was  a  complaint 
of  a  scarcity  of  hands.  The  governing  class  had  ne^er  been  so 
numerous,  or  so  well  paid.  All  the  other  classes  were  also  in 
full  employment,  at  good  and  even  high  prices. 

Peace  between  France  and  the  allied  powers  M'as  concluded 
in  May.  Some  employment,  in  the  military  lines,  was  taken 
away  from  the  people  in  the  course  of  the  year,  but  not  in  sach 
a  degree  as  to  produce  any  very  great  general  effect.  The  prices 
of  the  cultivatmg  classes,  though  falling,  when  the  abimdanee  bf 
the  crops  is  taken  into  consideration,  might  be  reckoitted  not 
much  under  a  fair  average.  The  export  trade  kept  increasitig; 
at  least  the  amount  was  13  millions  above  that  of  1812,  and 
probably  exceeded  that  of  1813;  but  the  records  of  the  latter 
year  were  lost  by  the  destruction  of  the  Custom-house  by  fire.  . 

1816.       .  ' 

In  February  1815,  peace  took  place  with  the  United  States 
of  America,  tne  most  extensive  of  all  the  customers  of  Biilain. 
But,  in  March,  Buonapaite  returned.    War  between  France  and 
the  allies  recommenced;  and  there  was  a  vast  increase  of  employ- 
ment, in  Britain,  in  the  military  lines.  The  decisive  battle  of  Water- 
loo wa3  fought  in  June.     In  my  letter  to  you  of  the  14th  of  April 
1^17,.  I  took  occasion  to  say,  "Destructive  as  was  the  batfle  of 
Waterloo  to  French,  soldiers,  no  power  in  Europe  gamed  sa 
ipuoh  by  that  immortal  field  as  France  herself.'**     I  remain  of 
the  same,  opinion  still.     Subsequent  facts  have  only  served  to 
str/Qngthen  it.    That  never  to  be  forgotten  battle  saved'Pfatice 
f^fott^  a  most  odious  and  destructive  military  tyranny,  and  rid  her 
of  an  adventurer  as  unprincipled,  as  ever  scourged,  arid,  at  the 
same  time,  insulted  a  nation ;  but  who  had  talents  of  a  certain 
kind,  too  well  suited,  amid  the  existing  circumstances,  to  entry 
his  selfish,  execrable  designs  into  execution.     It  put  it  ih  her 
power  to  substitute,  for  this  detestable  military  despotism,'  a 
system  of  genuine,  substantial,  and,  allow  me  to  add,  British 
liberty,'  under  the  auspices  of  one  of  the  wisest  princes  of  th^ 
age  :  a  system,  which  nas  already  produced  the  mo^t  beneficial 


*  Fourth  Letter  to  M.  Say,  All  Classes  Productive,  p.  517< 
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effects  in  your  country,  and  which,  if  the  French  continue  to 
guard  it  against  the  attacks  of  Jacobinical  incendiaries,  those 
HeartreQeiiiie&  of  real  liberty,  will  render  her  politically  happy, 
and  equally  add  to  her  respectability  and  wealtli.  Pardon  the 
digression.  Sir,  for  I  wish  well  to  Fi*ance. 

1  quoted  this  battle  for  its  effect  on  employment  It  was  so 
complete,  and  it  seemed  to  settle  the  j)eace  of  Europe  on  so 
firm  a  basis,  that  a  discontinuing  of  military  employment  imme- 
diately cotmnenced.  From  the  immense  amount  of  this,  a  great 
part  of  which  was  now  all  at  once  rendered  unnecessary,  the  re- 
duction was  not  only  greater  than  the  country  had  ever  wit- 
nessed, but  from  the  suddenness  and  completeness  of  the  peace,  it 
was  rapid  to  a  rale  seldom  or  never  before  experienced.  The 
result,  with  respect  to  employment  and  prices,  was,  of  course, 
more  striking.  Prices  fell  considerably,  and  by  the  close  of  the 
year  stagnation  was  making  a  rapid  progress.  To  add  to  this, 
the  prices  of  the  cultivator  sunk  from  another  cause.  The  years 
1813,  1814,  and  1815,  had  been  particularly  genial,  and  the 
crops  had  been  most  abundant.  The  exports  of  foreign  and 
colonial  merchandise,  during  this  year,  fell  off  three  millions 
sterling  and  a  half ;  but  that  of  British  produce  and  merchandise 
increased  eight  millions :  so  that,  on  the  v«hole,  there  was  an 
improvement  of  four  millions  and  a  half. 

1816. 

The  reduction  of  employment  in  the  military  lines  increased 
in  1816..  Prices  kept  falling.  Those  of  the  cultivator  reached 
their  lowest  depression  about  the  middle  of  January,  when  the 
arera^  of  English  wheat  had  sunk  to  52*4  the  quarter,  and  of 
Scotch  to  41-10^  Stagnation  continued  making  most  rapid 
sondes,  till  at  length  it  was  almost  universal  tliroughout  every 
line,  except  that  of  building  in  several  districts.  The  distress 
arising  directly  and  indireclly  from  it,  was  e^^cessive,  and  nearly 
also  universal.  No  class  with  us  escap«;d  it,  but  that  of  fixed 
annuitants;  and  even  many  of  these,  though  their  circumstances 
were  improved  by  the  fall  in  prices,  suffered  by  their  connexion 
with  those  in  distress.  The  stagnation  pervaded  a  considerable 
portioaof  London,  where,  from  the  immense  mass  of  population, 
and  the  enlarged  demand,  which  the  consequently  more  varied 
wants  there  create,  it  seldom  or  never  penetrates,  except  in  cer- 
tain lines.  It  was,  indeed,  neither  so  severe,  nor  by  any  means 
BO  universal,  as  in  the  country.  But  it  was  to  an  extent,  of 
which  the  Londoners  did  not  recollect  any  similar  example. 
And  it  was  every  where  felt  with  the  greater  severity  and  poig- 
nancy, because  it  had  sp  suddenly  succeeded  to  an  abundance  of 
employment,  and  to  high  prices.  All  the  accounts  from  the  Con- 
tinent and  from  North  America  were  of  the  same  melancholy 
kind.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  stagna- 
tion, or  disti'ess  arising  from  tliat  cause,  at  all  equal  to  the  stag- 
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nation  and  distr^is  of  1816.    This  wretched  year  will  long  be* 
memorable  in  the  history  of  statistics.* 

The  stagnation  seemed  to  keep  extending  and  increasing  in  onr 
country  till  about  July,  when  symptoms  of  revival  began  to  niak« 
their  appearance  in  some  districts,  llie  newly-created  stimulus 
gradually,  but  slowly,  extended  itself  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  until  every  district  and  class  experienced,  in  some  de* 
gree,  the  reviving  influence  of  an  increasing  demand. 

Our  foreign  tr^e  felt  the  general  depression  severely.  There 
was  a  falling  off  in  the  expCHrts,  from  those  of  the  preceding  year, 
to  the  amount  of  9,700,000  pounds  sterling. 

This  noted  year  was  as  ungenial  in  point  of  temperature,  as  it 
was  unfavourable  in  point  of  wealth.  It  was  cloudy,  wet,  and/ 
cold.  With  a  few  occasional  and  transient  gleams  of  summer 
weather,  it  seemed  a  continued  November.  Nor  was  its  unge-> 
niality  confined  to  our  island :  it  pervaded,  more  or-  lessi  all 
Europe,  and  your  country  in  particular,  as  I  partly  witnessed* 
It  extended  over  North  America  also.  The  crops  were  thin,  and 
they  were  late  in  ripening.  The  grain  and  fruits  were  immature, 
ana  generally  of  very  inferior  quality. 

It  was  'perhaps  more  from  the  ungeniality  of  the  season  and 
the  suspicious  character  of  the  crops,  than  from  any  great  in^ 
crease  in  the  demand,  that  the  price  of  gmin  rose  rapidly  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  year.  The  price  of  wheat  wiui  us,  which 
was  52-4  per  quarter  on  the  13th  of.  January,  rose  slowly  for 
three  months,  and  on  the  13th  of  April  it  was  69-1.  It  then 
rose  more  rapidly,  and  on  the  14th  or  December  it  had  reached 
104-2,  and  on  the  11th  of  January  1817,  104-8,  or  just  the 
double  of  what  it  was  in  the  preceding  January. 

During  this  ungenial  and  impoverishing  year,  our  numbers 
however  Kept  increasnn^.  There  was  an  extension  of  buildings 
in  almost  all  our  distncts.  Indeed,  the  building  classes,  and 
their  dependents,  suffered  least  in  the  general  distress ;  and,  in 
some  places,  they  were  even  busily  and  constantly  employed. 

1817. 

In  1817,  the  demand  still  increased  ;  and,  as  a  natural  result, 
prices  universally  rose.  All  classes  at  length  had  a  fair  share  of 
employment,  and  many  were  particularly  busy.  The  foreiga 
trade  was  very  brisk. 

The  price  of  grain  rose  till  the  end  of  June,  when  the  avecasa 
price  of  wheat  had  reached  114-1 1  in  England.  This  was  parUy 
caused  by  the  deficiency  of  the  last  crop,  and  the  unfavourable 
prospects  with  respect  to  the  crop  on  the  ground.  There  waa 
an  uncommon  difference  between  the  average  prices  of  Knglisk 
aud  Scotch  wheat,  during  the  whole  of  this  year.    That  ^ifference- 


•  Stie  observatious  on  this  extraordinary  year,  All  Classics Produciive,  p.  188—219. 
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is  commonly  from  68.  to  10s.  iu  favour,  of  the  English  ;*  but 
for  the  year  1817,  it  waft  21-9,  and  for  the  June  quarter,  it  was 
no  less  than  32-8.  This  extraordinary  difference,  no  doubt,  arose 
from  the  very  inferior  quality  of  tjie  Scotch  wheat  of  the  cold 
and  wet  year  18 16 :  it  was  unfit  for  the  English  market  Owing 
to  some  fine  hot  weather  in  June,  the  prospects  of  the  farmer 
improved  wonderfully,  and  the  price  ot  ^ain  sunk  rapidly,  so 
that,  by  the  27th  of  September,  wneat  had  fallen  408.  the  quarter, 
or  to  /4-1.  The  fall  was  also  accelerated  by  the  effects  of  the 
abolition  of  the  assize  on  bread.  The  bakers,  being  no  longer  se- 
cure of  a  common  price  fixed  by  .the  magistrate,  a  competition  was 
roused  among  them  to  obtain  a  sale  by  selling  low,  and,  of  course,: 
to  endeavour  to  buy  as  low  as  possible.  Wheat  from  September 
began  to  rise  again ;  and  on  the  27th  of  .December  it.  had 
reached*  85-9.  The  average  for  the  December  quarter  was  80-7, 
and  for  the  whole  year  94-9. 

Throughout  this  year  there  was  an  increasing  extension  of 
buildings. 

1818. 
.  The  increase  in  employment,  and  improvement  In  prices  con- 
tinued for  the  greatest  part  of  1818.  This  was  a  very  busy 
year.  In  fact,  the  quantum  of  employment,  throughout  the 
nation,  seems  nearly  to  have  reached  that  of  the  busiest  year 
during  the  war.  Prices,  of  course,  were  in  general  good  ;  and  - 
in  many  branches,  they  rose  very  consid^^bly. 

The  briskness  of  trade  prompted  our  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants, sanguine  and  full  of  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise 
as  they  are  in  good  times,  to  exert  themselves  to  increase  the 
supply  in  some  branches,  beyond  what  the  demand,  unusually 
great  though  it  was,  warranted ;  particularly  the  new  one  to  the 
East  Indies.  Our  exports  this  year  exceeded  those  of  .the 
highest  of  the  preceding  years,  with  the  exception  of  1815,  by 
several  millions. 

This  year  was,  in  most  respects,  the  reverse  of  1816.  It  was 
a^  genial,  warm,  and  dry,  as  the  letter  was  ungenial^i  cold^  and 
wet.  Every  crop  of  the  farmer  was  abundant,  and  was  secured 
in  the  best  condition.  Yet,  abundant  as  our  own  crops  were, 
there  was,  during  this  plentiful  year, .  die  largest  importatiooi  of 
foreign  com  into  Britain,  which  she  had  ever  made.  The  price 
of  wheat  was  nearly  stationary  for  the  first  quarter.  The  ave- 
rage was  84-10  for  England,  and  70-3  far  Scotland.  The  price 
in  the  week  ending  the  25th  of  April  had  risen  to  91-1,  and  it 
fluctuated  between  that  and  85-1  to  the  1st  of  August,  when, 
from  the  abundance  of  the  crop,  it  began  to  fall ;  and  on  the 
26th  of  December  it  had  sunk  to  79-6.  The  average  for  the 
December  quarter  was  81-7  for  England,  and  71-10  for  Scot- 

*  For  ihc  last  qttirter  of  isao,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  5fl-8  for  both  divi- 
sions of  ihc  island. 
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land;  and,  for  the  whole  year,  84  for  the  former,  and  70  for 
the  latter. 

During  this  year,  the  extension  of  buildings,  in  mostdistrictEi 
was  so  striking,  \as  to  surprise  every  reflecting  tourist.  The  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  the  duty  on  bricks  and  tiles  proved  the 
same  fact. 

The  issue  of  paper  money  had  increased  since  the  peace,  apd 
the  price  of  gold  and  silver  had  rather  fallen.  The  Bank  of 
England  issue  seems  to  have  been  highest  in  July  1817,  after 
the  payment  of  the  Midsummer  dividends,  when  it  reached 
iS  1,439, 130.  The  average  for  that  year  was  about  29  millions. 
The  issue  of  the  Bank  continued  to  decrease  during  1818.  The 
average  for  the  year  was  about  2  millions  less  than  that  of  the 
preceding. 

But,  towards  the  close  of  this  brilliant  year,  the  commercial 
sky  became  suddenly  over-clouded.  A  oelief  that  the  Bjank 
would  be  ordered  to  resume  cash  payments  in  ^  short  time,,  pre- 
vailed amon^  our  bankers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
others :  and  tears  of  the  effect,  which  this  would  have  on  the 
ampunt  of  the  disco\Lnts  of  the  Bank  of  England,  of  country 
banks,  and  private  lenders,  were  general.  The  late  unusual 
briskness  received  a  sudden  check,  and  symptoms  of  stagnation 
began  to  make  their  appearance. 

1819. 

These  increased  during  the  whole  of  1819,  till  the  result^  in 
several  extensive  lines,  were  most  distressing.  The  quantum  of 
ediployment,  and  the  rate  of  prices,  amon^  these,  were  reduced 
nearly  to  the  bankruptcy  and  starvation  pqmts. 

The  exports  of  this  unfortunate  year  sunk  more,  than  10  mil- 
lions below  thpse  of  1818. 

This,  however,  was  a  very  fine  year  in  point  of  temperature. 
It  was  dry  and  warm.  The  crops  were  abundant,  and  tney  were 
carried  in  the  finest  order.  The  average  price  of  wheat  on  ;the 
2d  of  January  was  78-10,  on  the  13th  of  February  it  bad  risen 
to  80-5.  It  then  continued  to  fall  to  the  end  of  theyear,  when 
it  was  64-11  for  England,  and  54-6  for  Scotland.  Tne  a,ver^ge 
of  the  whole  year  was  about  72-6  for  the  former,  and  63-6  tor 
the  latter.  There  was  little  or  no  imf  ortatioxi  of  com. 
.  During  this  year  our  legislature  resolved  to  return  to  the  ol4 
plan  of  a  fixed  price  for  uie  gold  and  silver  to  be  issued  by  the 
Bank.  The  result  of  this,  and  of  the  anticipation  of  it,  was  a 
diminution  of  discounts  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  by  the 
country  banks.  The  issue  of  the  Bank  alone  was  reduced  above 
two  millions. 

The  distress  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  during 
this  unprosperous  year,  ^nd  the  dangerous  spirit  of  discontent 
and  faction,  which  it  naturally  raised  or  promoted,  are  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  us  all. 
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StiH,  however,  our  numbers  kept  increasing.  The  extension 
of  buildings  every  where,  and  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
tax  on  bricks  and  tiles,  which  was  very  considerable,  again  offici- 
ally confirms  the  same  fact. 

1820. 

During^  the  first  half  of  1820^  stac;nation  and  its  results  con- 
tinued with  very  little  abatement.  During  the  latter  half,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  an  improvement  in  several  of  the  manufac* 
luting  lines;  but  the  progress  has  been  languid.  Prices  have 
risen  in  some  branches,  but  in  general  not  according  to  the 
usuial  ratio,  and  in  others,  they  have  not  risen *at  all.  The  im- 
provement has  not  been  attended  with  the  sanguine  views  and 
active  spirit,  which  an  increase  in  the  demand  used  to  inspire 
among  British  dealers. 

The  official  return  of  the  exports  is  not  yet  given.  It  is  ap- 
prehended that  they  have  raUier  fallen  than  risen  with  respect 
to  those  of  1819.    The  latter^  it  is  true,  had  sunk  considerably. 

This  also  has  been  a  genial  year.  Crops  were  in  general 
very  abundant.  The  ptice  of  wheat  fluctuated  from  January \o 
August,  but  on  the  whole  kept  rising.  At  the  beginning  of 
January  it  was  64-1  for  England,  and  52^9  for  Scotland.  At 
the  beginning  of  August,  it  reached  73  for  the  former,  and  70-6 
for  the  latter.  It  then  began  to  fall  again,  and  it  has  continued 
to  fall,  till^  at  the  close  of  the  year,  it  had  sunk  to  64-1  for 
England,  and  62-9  for  Scotland.  The  average  for  the  former, 
for  the  year,  was  66-8,  and  for  the  latter  62-3. 

Much  emigration  h^s  taken  place  during  this  year ;  but  the 
extension  of  buildings  seems  to  have  been,  in  many  places,  as 
rapid  as  ever.  On  the  whole,  indeed,  the  amount  of  the  duty 
upon  bricks  and  tiles  has  fallen  off  about  12  par  cent,  when 
compared  with  that  of  1819 ;  but  still  it  is  somewhat  larger  than 
that  of  1818. 

The  average  issue  of  the  Bank  has  decreased  during  1820. 
It  has  been  for  the  year  about  £23,600,000,  which  is  above 
£900,000  less  than  the  average  of  the  last  half  of  1819. 

This,  Sir,  I  believe,  will  be  found  to  be  a  tolerably  correc 
statistical  history  of  a  period  so  interesting  to  the  statistician, 
from  the  striking  vicissitudes,  which  it  exhibits.  He  will  per-^ 
ceive  in  it  the  operation  of  several  opposing  causes  of  vast  in- 
fluence, as  well  as  apparently  contradictory  results.  These  are 
no  marked,  and  on  so  great  a  scale,  that  they  cannot  be  mistaken 
by  any  person  conversant  with  the  subject.  And  it  is  plain, 
that  the  theory,  which  does  not  suppose  these  results,  cannot 
coincide  with  the  system  in  actual  operation ;  while  that  theory, 
the  results  of  the  principles  of  which  fully  coincide  with  these 
in  all  their  variety^  must  be  the  system  of  nature. 

S^  Gray. 
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MR.  CAMPBELLS    LECTURES  ON  POFTUY. 


LECTURE  II.    PART    1. 

Hebrew  Poetry. 

If  the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament  had  no  other  claim  upon 
our  attention,  its  antiquity  alone  would  render  it  a  venerable 
object  of  curiosity.  The  Hebrew  language  is  a  dialect  of  a  prir 
mitive  Asiatic  speech  *  that  was  once  mffiased  over  Palestine, 
Phosnicia,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  Arabia,  and  that  even 
extended  to  Ethiopia.  This  parent  tongue  divided  itself  into 
three  great  branches.  One  of  these  was  the  Aramaish ;  the 
eastern  and  western  subdivisions  of  which  were  the  Chaldaic  and 
Syriac.  A  second  branch  was  the  Canaanttish  or  Hebrew  spoken 
in.  Palestine. and  Phoenicia : — of  which  the  Panic  or  Carthagi- 
nian language  was  a  colonial  descendant.  A  third  branch  was  the 
Arabic,  of  which  the  ^thiopic  was  a  collateral  dialect. 

Of  tliese  kindred  old  languages,  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  alone 
have  transmitted  their  literature  to  posterity.  But  the  age  of  tihe 
oldest  Arabian  compositions  is  insignificant  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  can  scarcely  be  traced  higher 
than  the  time  of  Mahomet.  Indeed,  the  more  we  contemplate 
the  Old  Testament,  the  more  we  shall  be  struck  by  the  solitary 
grandeur  in  which  it  stands  as  an  historical  monument  amidst  the 
waste  of  time.  Its  distinct  annals  present  a  singular  contrast  to 
the  vague  accounts,  which  can  but  here  and  there  be  gleaned, 
respecting  the  three  other  nations  of  antiquity,  who,  besides  the 
Hebrews,  possessed  the  earliest  civilization  of  mankind. — Babylon 
produced  records  of  astronomical  observations  which  had  been 
made  nine  hundred  years  anterior  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  and  Egypt  and  Phosnicia  were  the  primitive  nurseries  of 
human  arts.  But  over  Babylonish,  Egyptian,  and  Phoenician 
literature  what  oblivion  has  fallen — ^whilst  the  writings  of  the 
Hebrews  have  come  down  to  us  so  as  to  throw  light  even  on 
the  history  of  their  conquerors.  Their  historical  records  may  be 
said  to  end  where  those  of  Greece  begin — ^the  first  of  their  his- 
torians being  a  thousand  years  anterior  to  Herodotus,  and  the 
last  of  them  his  contemporary ;  and  they  possessed  beautiful 
poetry,  which  was  committed  to  writing,  prooably,  centuries  be- 
fore letters  were  known  in  Greece,  and  before  the  remotest  period 
in  which  we  can  Appose  the  author  of  the  Iliad  to  have  existed. 


*  The  Fathers  of  the  Church  uied  to  call  this  parent  speech  '*  the  language  of  the 
East" — Some  modem  philologists  have  termed  it  the  Semitish,  on  the  assumption 
that  it  originated  with  the  immediate  descendants  of  Sem  ;  but  the  propriety  of  this 
appellation  may  fairly  be  disputed. 
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Palestine  itself  may  be  regarded  as  the  native  country  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue.  There  is  no  appearance  of  the  Israelites 
having  introduced  anew  language  into  Canaan^  when  they  invaded 
and  conquered  it.  The  Scriptures  are  remarkably  particular  in 
making  us  acquainted  with  the  difference  of  speech  between  the 
Jews  and  all  other  nations  with  whom  they  came  into  contact. 
Thus  in  Egypt  they  are  decidedly  mentioned  to  have  been  among 
a  people  of  a  strange  tongue.  That  they  could  not  understand 
an  Assyrian  without  an  interpreter  is  clear  from  the  36th  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  in  which  their  interview  with  the  messengers  of  Sena- 
cherib  is  described.  The  Chaldseans  also  spok^  a  language  unin- 
telligible to  die  Jews*.  But  though  the  Canaanites  and  the 
Israelites  dwelt  long  together  in  the  same  land,  no  mention  is  any 
where  made  of  the  difference  of  their  speech.  On  the  contrary, 
Hebrew  is  denominated  by  Isaiah  the  language  of  Canaan.  The 
descendants  of  Abraham  must  have,  therefore,  brought  the  He* 
brew  with  them  out  of  Canaan  into  Egypt,  and  carried  it  back 
with  them  again  into  the  promised  land,  oome  changes,  no  doubt, 
took  place  in  the  speech  both  of  the  Canaanites  and  Israelites 
during  the  Egyptian  bondage;  but  none,  it  would  appear,  that 
required  the  two  races  to  use  an  interpreter .t 


*  Jeremiah,  chapter  V.  verse  15. 

•f  In  Judaea,  the  Hebrew  language  continued  uncomipted  until  the  period  of  the 
Babylonish  Captivity.  It  certainly  protracted  its  existence  as  a  living  language,  even 
af^er  that  event,  and  the  accredited  dates  of  the  different  portions  of  the  Old  Testament 
embrace  an  extent  of  a  thousand  years.  The  exact  period  at  which  the  ancient  Scrip- 
tural Hebiew  ceased  to  be  spoicen,  is,  from  the  nature  of  things,  not  to  be  ascertained 
with  perfect  certainty.  During  the  Babylonish  exile,  the  Jewish  speech  was  mixed 
with  Chaldaic  the  more  easily  as  the  two  languages  were  kindred,  and  this  leaning 
of  the  old  tongue  to  Chaldaism  is  attested  even  by  the  compositions  of  the  later 
prophets.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  Jews  did  not  entirely  and  immediately  drop  their 
ancient  Hebrew  in  consequence  of  this  mixture.  On  the  contrary,  as  Professor  Gesenius 
has  satisfactorily  pointed  out,  there  are  proofs  that  Scriptural  Hebrew  was  still  a  spoken 
language  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Nehemiah.  That  it  did  not  continue,  however,  to 
.be  the  popular  tongue  is  pretty  evident  from  this  circumstance,  that  before  the  time  of 
our  Saviour  the  Old  Testament  had  begun  to  be  read  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  in 
Chaldaic  translations,  which  were  called  the  Targums.  The  finishing  and  arrange- 
ment of  those  Targums  was  much  later  than  the  date  of  Christianity,  but  their  origin  is 
confessed  to  have  been  earlier.  The  complete  cessation  of  old  Hebrew  as  a  living 
speech,  is  conjectured  by  Gesenius  to  have  taken  place  during  the  reign  of  the  Seleu- 
cidse  in  Syria,  more  than  a  century  before  Christ.  All  the  circumstances  of  Jewish  His- 
Itory  give  probability  to  this  supposition.  The  seventy  years  of  captivity  first  struck  at 
the  purity  of  the  language,  and  even  afiected  its  usage  among  the  more  learned  class  of 
Jewish  exiles,  who  were  most  conversant  with  the  sacred  national  writings,  and  naturally 
the  most  eager  to  preserve  the  knowledge  of  them.  The  Chaldaic  afterwards  obviously 
gained  ground  after  the  captivity;  and  the  conquests  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  Judaea, 
by  introducing  the  Syriac,  a  sister  dialect  of  the  Chaldaic,  must  have  accelerated  the 
corruption  of  the  ancient  speech.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Greek  tongue,  after  the  division 
of  the  Macedonian  empire,  was  generally  studied  by  all  the  better  orders  of  the  Jews ; 
and,  according  to  the  Rabbi  Abraham  Ben  Davidt ,  was,  during  the  period  of  the  second 


I  Ugolini,  Ttiesaurus  Antiq.  Sacr.  T.  ix.  p.  332. 
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The  earliest  place  in  the  history  of  poetry  is  thus  due  to  the 
Hebrew  muse.  Nor  let  it  be  held  inconsistent  with  respect  for 
her  sacred  character,  that  her  poetry  should  be  contemplated  in 
the  light  of  literary  taste  and  curiosity.  To  approach  the  sub- 
ject in  this  point  of  view,  cannot  tend  to  abstract  any  rationally 
religious  mind  from  the  more  important  objects  of  revelation,  I 
sbaU,  therefore,  consider  the  state  of  poetry  amon^  the  Jews  as  a 
human  art.  This  is  not  to  derogate  from  the  divme  impulse  of 
the  sacred  poets,  but  to  consider  their  eloquence  and  imagination 
as  men  apart  from  their  supernatural  impulse  as  prophets.  I  may 
be  unconsciously  wrong,  in  drawing  this  distinction ;  or  even,  if 
right,  I  may  be  unable  to  reconcile  it  to  all  men's  scruples.  But  I 
can  affirm,  that  the  distinction  has  been  made  by  respectable 
theologians,  and  by  scholars,  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  eluci- 
dating the  history  of  the  sacred  writings.  I  wish,  however,  to 
speak  under  the  warrant  of  common  sense,  and  not  the  shelter  of 
authority.  It  seems  to  me  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
when  the  Deity  inspired  his  messengers  with  the  substance  of 
truth,  he  should  have  left  the  poetical  utterance  of  that  truth  to 
the  natural  individual  genius  of  those  who  were  commissioned  to 
deliver  it,  than  that  he  should  have  supematurally  interfered  with 
its  imagery,  expression,  and  versification.  The  doctrine  was 
supernatural :  the  poetry  was  a  contingent  method  of  conveying 
it— an  artificial  texture  thrown  over  the  spiritual  meaning,  as  a 
human  means,  like  music  or  architecture,  to  afiect  the  imagina- 
tion of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  It  is  probable  that, 
although  the  prophets  generally  spoke  as  improvisatori*,  they 
accustomed  themselves,  by  practice,  to  a  prompt  command  of 
beautiful  language,  in  order  to  grace  their  vocation.  There  were 
schools  of  prophecy  established  by  Samuel ;  in  judging  of  which, 
it  would  ill  accord  with  our  ideas  of  divination  to  imagine,  that  the 
prescience  of  futurity  could  be  taught  to  the  disciples.  But  they 
were  trained  in  the  knowledge  of  religion.  Some  of  them  prac- 
tised music ;  and  others,  undoubtedly,  addicted  themselves  to 
poetry.  Among  those  who  were  called  to  be  prophets,  the  burden 
of  inspiration  certainly  descended  on  men  of  very  different  accom- 
plishments and  degrees  of  genius.  Though  they  are,  all  of  them, 
more  or  less  symbolical  ancf  figurative,  some  of  them  are  far  from 
coming  within  the  strict  denomination  of  poets,  a  circumstance 


temple,  better  understood  than  Hebrew  itself.  I  would  take,  indeed,  this  assertion  of 
the  Rabbi  with  some  allowance,  for  it  in  impossible  to  conceive  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptanil  dialect  was  not  always  assiduoinly  cultivated  by  the  Jewish  priests.  But 
Hebrew,  properly  so  called,  had  ceased  to  be  popularly  spoken  long  beroie  the  dis- 
persion. Pole,  in  his  Synopsis  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  infers,  from  several  passages, 
that  Christ  and  the  Disciples  spoke  a  dialect,  mixed  with  Syriac  and  Chaldaic.  It  h 
the  general  opinion  respecting  Josephus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Vespasiao,  that  he 
was  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  ancient  language  of  his  own  country. 
*  Jeremiah  must  be  regarded  as  an  exception,  for  we  Tv-ad  of  his  scribe  Baruch. 

2  c2 
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whicb»  of  itself^  forbids  us  to  identify  poetical  with  prophetic 
inspiration.  No  doubt,  in  proportion  to  the  eenins  of  the  sa*^ 
cred  writers,  their  subjects  inspired  them  with  lofty  conceptions 
— ^but  not  with  a  miraculous  influence,  extending  to  the  pre- 
ference of  their  phrases,  the  shape  of  their  metaphors,  and  the 
harmony  of  their  periods.  We  must  remark,  that  they  addressed 
an  imrefined  people  —  whose  manners  and  imaginations  were 
not,  in  all  respects,  calculated  to  make  the  eloquence,  that 
should  best  please  them,  a  perfect  standard  of  taste.  The 
Scriptures  themselves  were  given  for  higher  purposes  than  to 
teach  ttsthetics— purposes,  in  comparison  with  which  the  impor- 
tance of  poetry  sinks  into  nothing. 

These  remarks  are  still  consistent  with  our  attaching  a  high 
value  to  the  Hebrew  muse.  Many  circumstances  concurred 
to  stamp  the  national  mind  of  the  Hebrews  with  impressions 
IfiETVOurable  to  poetry.  Their  ^eat  legislator's  system  rested 
on  principles  the  most  flattering  to  their  pride  as  a  com- 
munity, and  the  most  strongly  calculated  to  cherish  their  public 
enthusiasm.  Thej  were  set  apart  as  a  people  to  be  united  by 
the  remembrance  of  their  common  descent,  and  of  their  cove- 
nant with  Heaven.  Their  religion,  by  forbidding  them  to 
worship  God  under  any  visible  form,  exercised  their  hearts, 
and  not  their  mere  external  senses,  in  devotion.  At  the  same 
time^  their  conception  of  the  Deity  was  evidently  remote  from 
the  coldness  of  abstraction,  and  blended  ideas  of  the  visible 
and  the  spiritual,  peculiarly  mysterious  and  poetical  to  the  ima- 
^nation.  If  their  creed  shut  out  the  gay  fables  of  Polytheism, 
It  had,  in  lieu  of  these,  a  simple  and  majestic  beauty  of  its  own. 
It  gave  them  a  ritual  that  was  symbolical  of  purity.  It  averted 
the  horrors  of  other  6ui)erstitions,  such  as  the  oreiesof  Baal  Peor, 
and  the  infernal  sacrifices  of  Moloch,  that  bereaved  human 
nature  of  its  modesty  and  instincts.  The  Heln^ws,  moreover, 
were  a  free  and  simple  people  of  husbandmen  and  shepherds, 
with  no  commercial  pursuits  or  foreign  intercourse  to  with- 
draw their  attachment  from  their  native  soil.  Their  lands,  which 
were  equally  divided  among  the  heads  of  femilies,  could  not, 
without  difficulty,  be  alienated  from  their  possessors ;  and  if  they 
were  alienated,  were  always  allowed  to  be  reclaimed  at  the  re- 
turn of  the  jubilee.  The  Mosaic  constitution  was  theocratic,  but 
it  possessed  a  decided  share  of  equalizing  and  elective  principles^ 
These  circumstances  were  strong  contributives  to  the  growth  of 
t^ose  local  afiections  and  proud  patriotic  prejudices  which  ^ve 
an  ardent  and  heartfelt  character  to  poetry.  Their  religious,  like 
their  political  institutions,  also  partook  of  a  social  spirit,  that  was 
«:alculated  to  expand  the  heart  and  fancy.  Three  times  in  every 
year  the  people  were  assembled  at  their  sacred  festivals.  Of 
these  the  feast  of  the  Tabernacles  was  the  most  splendid  and 
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remarkuble.  The  bulk  of  the  nation  met  on  that'  occasion  froin 
every  quarter,  and  dwelt  for  geveral  days  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem,  under  huts  or  tents,  formed  of  the  bougns  of  trees. 
Popular  rejoicings  were  intermixed  with  the  ceremonies  of  reli- 
gion. The  you&s  and  virgins  of  the  different  tribes  formed  at- 
tachments, and  contracted  marriages.  The  traditions  respecting 
this  festiyal  leave  us  little  room  to  doubt  of  its  having  been  a 
scene  of  enthusiastic  exhilaration  from  the  earliest  times.  The 
people  are  described  as  being  then  arrayed  in  *'  their  shining 
garments,"  and  all  the  rabbinical  writers  agree  that  no  joy  was 
ever  comparable  to  that  of  the  feast  for  the  keeping  of  the  law. 

The  country  to  which  the  Hebrew  was  thus  attached  by  his 
religion  and  patriotism,  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  awaken  the 
imagination  by  the  objects  of  terror  and  delight  which  it  pre- 
sented to  the  senses — a  climate  for  the  most  part  bright  and  sa- 
lutary, but  subject  at  times  to  droughts,  inundations,  and  whirl- 
winds, unknown  to  more  temperate  regions,  and  to  beautifiil 
bursts  and  appearances  of  fertility  as  rapid  as  the  desolations 
of  nature  which  had  preceded  them<*~^  soil  of  boldly  diversified 
aspect,  contrasting  summits  of  eternal  barrenness,  with  gar- 
dens of  aromatic  luxuriance — ^tfae  vineyard,  the  pasture  and  the 
com-iield,  the  glory  of  Lebanon  and  the  beauty  of  Carmel, 
with  the  reedy  haunts  of  behemoth,  and  with  caverns  and  de- 
;Bert8  that  re-echoed  the  voice  of  the  lion.  Accordingly  the 
phenomena  of  nature  are  painted  with  an  energy  and  lavishness 
in  Hebrew  poetrv,  that  is  equalled  in  the  compositions  of  no 
other  people.  We  shall  look  in  vain  elsewhere  for  such  con- 
ceptions of  the  commotions  of  nature  as  those  of  Isaiah,  when 
he  describes  "  the  earth  reeling  to  and  fro  like  a  drunkard,  and 
removed  like  a  cottage,"  The  Hebrew  muse  is  a  complete  de- 
nizen of  nature.  She  describes  it  throughout,  from  the  starry 
Armament  to  the  flowers  of  die  field ;  and  as  Michaelis  remarks, 
she  is  the  most  botanical  of  all  muses,  for  the  various  plants  that 
are  mentioned  in  sacred  writ,  and  chiefly  in  poetry^  amount  to 
several  hundreds. 

At  the  same  time,  whilst  the  impressions  of  nature  and  re- 
ligion gave  a  sublime  poetical  impulse  to  the  Hebrew  spirit, 
there  were  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  the  Jews  evidently 
unfavourable  to  the  free  cultivation  of  poetry,  and  to  its  ripening 
among  them  into  the  shape  of  epic  or  dramatic  composition.  The 
book  of  Job  has  been  called  a  drama,  but  it  has,  in  reality,  no 
title  to  that  appellation.  It  is  true,  that  there  may  have  been 
popular  Hebrew  strains  on  other  subjects  than  those  of  religion, 
which  have  not  been  handed  down  to  us.  The  purity  of  the  Mo- 
saic system  was  not  conceived  to  be  violated  by  the  cheerfulness 
which  reigned  among  the  people  during  their  great  festivals ;  and 
it  would  be  ascribing  an  ascetic  severity  to  their  mianners,  sel- 
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^om  evinced  by  human  nature,  to  suppose  that  no  canticles  of 
love  and  conviviality  were  composed  and  chanted  on  those  joy^ 
ous  occasions.  But,  on  the  whole,  there  existed  a  ^reat  obstacle 
to  the  expansive  growth  of  their  secular  poetry ;  andthis,  I  think, 
consisted,  not,  as  some  have  alleged,  in  the  unheroic  nature  of 
their  manners,  but  simply  in  their  theocratic  constitution, 
of  which  the  Lievites  formed  the  sole  and  literary  aristocracy. 
The  institutions  of  such  a  state  could  not  have  permitted  any 
body  of  men,  like  the  rhapsodists  of  antiquity,  or  the  troubadours 
of  the  middle  ages,  to  have  gone  about  as  "  Imagination's  char- 
tered  libertines,*'  converting  history  into  fiction.  Poetrv  was  ^qxro* 
pnated  to  the  service  of  relimon,  and  could  have  round  no  na- 
tional subjects  for  epop6e,  or  the  drama,  that  were  not  of  a  religious 
character.  With  loreign  history  or  literature,  the  Jews  were 
too  much  isolated  during  their  independence  to  have  any  ac- 
quaintance. But  had  a  Jewish  poet  proposed  to  dramatize, 
or  adorn  veith  his  own  inventions,  any  portion  of  the  national 
history,  he  would  have  found  a  powertul  priesthood  ready  to 
watch  and  avenge  as  sacrilege,  whatever  liberties  he  might 
have  take^  with  those  records  of  which  they  were  the  constituted 
guardians.  Had  another  .£schylus  arisen  in  primitive  Jerusa- 
lem, he  would  have  encountered  more  certain  perils  than  the 
founder  of  the  Athenian  stage;  and  he  could  not,  like  him, 
have  called  in  painting  and  sculpture  to  his  assistance  in 
the  drama.*  For  those  arts,  however  elegant  and  salutary  in 
themselves,  were  by  no  means  adapted  to  the  peculiar  situation 
of  the  Jews,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  absolutely 
pernicious  among  a  people  so  constantly  prone  to  relapse  into 
idolatry. 

Some  writers  (one  of  whom  is  the  eloquent  Herder)  have 
certainly  indulged  a  visionary  admiration  in  ascribing  a  superior 
poetical  beauty  to  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
even  to  its  want  of  a  present  tense  in  the  verb,  and  its  general 
paucity  of  flexions.  !but  it  is  confessedly  bold  and  figurative  in 
its  idioms,  insomuch  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  transfuse  its 
spirit  by  literal  translation  into  the  more  sober  lan^ages  of  the 
west.  Its  genius  is  averse  from  abstraction,  but  its  individual  ex- 
pressions teem  with  poweiiul  and  picturesque  imagination.  The 
thoughts  of  the  mina  are  clothed  in  life  and  made  visible.  Thus 
the  blood  of  Abel  "  cries  from  the  ground,  and  the  shadow  of 
death  is  on  the  eye-Ods  of  the  mourner"  t  Its  metaphors  too  have  a 
peculiar  union  of  grandeur  and  familiarity,  as  when  the  Psalmist 
compares  his  afBietions  to  the  ploughshare  ploughing  over  him,  or 
when  Isaiah  describes  the  devoted  nation  that  shul  be  swept  before 


*  Herder's  Geiit  dcr  Ebnischen  Pbesie.  f  Job. 
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''  the  Aesom  of  destrwHon.'* — But^  notwithstandms  this  dauntless 
imagery,  the  Hebrew  has  its  style  of  prose  as  well  as  of  poetry ; 
and  there  are  separate  terms  in  the  language  to  designate  both 
kinds  of  composition.  Some  b6oks  of  Uie  Old  Testament  are  so 
unequiTocallY  poetical,  that  no  dispute  can  exist  as  to  their 
title  to  that  character.  These  are  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  La- 
mentations^  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  book 
of  Job  with  the  exception  of  its  two  introductory  chapters  *, 
With  reqpect  to  the  Prophets,  there  has  been  some  di£ference  of 
opinion  among  critics,  whether  they  ought  in  strictness  to  be 
classed  as  orators  or  poets.  Undoubtedly  the  whole  body  of 
prophecy  cannot  be  pronounced  to  be  poetical,  as  9ome  paits  of 
it  are  only  recital.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  unquestionable 
that  some  of  the  prophets  speak  to  us  with  the  very  soul  of  poetry ; 
and  it  is  kno¥nQ,  that  prophetic  utterance  was  at  times  assisted  by 
minstrelsy  f.  The  most  competent  judges  also  ascribe  to  the 
Prophets  characteristics  of  style  which  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile 
with  the  idea  of  prose ;  so  that,  in  a  general  view,  we  may  rank 
the  oracular  writers  as  poets.  The  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
devoted  to  history,  narrative,  and  the  enunciation  of  laws  and 
ceremonies,  are  in  prose,  with  this  exception,  that  even  in  these 
books,  whenever  prophecies,  blessings,  or  songs  of  praise  are  in- 
troduced, the  style  immediately  rises  into  poetry. 

Hebrew  poetry  is  distinguished  from  prose  by  a  bolder  use  of 
figures,  a  more  elliptical  phraseology,  and  by  peculiar  usages  in 
the  form,  signification,  and  grammatical  junction  of  words.  That 
it  also  possessed  distinctly  measurable  verse,  cannot  be  doubted^ 
since  many  of  its  strains  were  adapted  to  music.  There  are 
traces,  too,  of  metrical  division  apparent  in  several  poems  of 
the  Bible,  where  the  initial  letters  of  the  successive  lines  or 
stanzas  follow  the  order  of  the  alphabet.     But  the  laws  of  He- 


*  De  Wette  (in  his  Lehrbuch  dcr  Historischen  Kritischen  Einleitung  in  die  Bibd 
Alten  und  Neaen  Testaments)  ranks  the  six  books  above  enunieTBtcd,  afi  tide  only  strictly 
poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  admits,  however,  that  the  elder  prophets,  1. 1, 
those  preceding  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  display  a  high  degree  of  eloquence  and  ima- 
gination, and  that  their  sentences  assume  a  regular  balance  of  members  (one  great 
characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry),  whenever  their  enthusiasm  is  strongly  excited.  But 
he  regards  them  as  orators  rather  than  poets,  and  classes  the  Prophets  after  the  Cap- 
tivity, simply  as  prose-writers.  Gesenius  reckons  the  diction  of  the  Prophets  as  some- 
thing between  prose  and  poetry.  But  that  excellent  scholar  allows,  that  the  earlier 
prophets  almost  fully  reach  the  characteristics  of  phraseology  which  are  acknowledged 
in  Hebrew  to  be  peculiar  to  poetry.  He  goes  even  a  little  farther,  for  though  he  de- 
scribes the  later  prophets,  among  whom  was  Hzekiel,  as  approaching  to  prose  in  their 
style,  yet  distinguishing,  I  suppose,  Ezekicl's  style  from  his  imagination  as  a  com- 
poser, he  calls  him  a  moat  original  poet ;  although  he  presumes  to  tax  his  fancy  with 
wantoning  in  grotesque  and  gigantic  imagery.  Thus  tbe  opinion  of  Gesenius  (and  it  ia 
a  weighty  one,)  is  not  very  widely  different  from  Dr.  Lowth's,  who  treats  so  many  of 
the  prophets  as  absolute  poets. 

t  Eliaha,  when  about  to  prophesy,  called  for  a  minstrel. 
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brew  prosody  have  not  hitherto  been,  and  are  not  likely  to  be; 
liscertained  with  <:ertc(m^.*  In  one  respect  its  harmony  wag 
certainly  different  from  that  of  Greek  ana  Roman  verse,  which 
has  no  simultaneons  pauses  in  the  metre  and  the  meaning,  where- 
as each  portion  of  a  Hebrew  verse  contains  a  distinct  portion  of 
sense.  A  full  period  is  divided  into  members  generally  equal  to 
each  other  in  tne  number  of  words,  and  those  members  balance 
each  other  by  thought  corresponding  to  thought,  in  repetition,  in 
reply,  in  amplification,  or  in  contrast.  Parallel  forms  of  syntax 
in  the  different  clauses  of  a  sentence  also  heighten  the  symme* 
trical  structure  of  its  language.f  The  period  of  two  parallel 
members  is  the  most  common  in  Hebrew  poetry.  This  form  of 
versification  pervades  the  whole  of  the  114th  Psalm — as 


*  Dr.  Lowth  insists  that  all  speculation  respecting  the  rhythm  and  scanning  of 
Hebrew  poetry  ii  hopeless  and  absard.  It  is  evident  (he  says)  that  the  true  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  language  ia  whoUy  lost  The  Hebrew,  as  it  was  anciently  written,  was 
destitute  of  marks  for  vowel  sounds.-— (Gesenius,  by  the  way,  subscribes  to  the  same 
opinion,  that  there  were  fno  vowel  signs  known  in  Hebrew  writing  whilst  it  was  a 
living  language — Gescfuehte  der  Behraischen  Spracke  vnd  SchT\ft,  p.  185.) — •'  Thus," 
continues  Dr.  Lowth,  "  not  to  much  as  the  syllables,  of  which  each  word  consisted, 
could  with  any  certainty  be  defined,  much  less  the  length  or  quantity  of  the  syllables ; 
and  since  the^  regulation  of  the  metre  of  any  language  depends  on  two  circumstances, 
I  mean  the  number  and  the  length  of  the  syllables,  he  who  attempts  to  restore  the  ge- 
nuine Hebrew  versification  erects  an  edifice  without  a  foundation.  Michaelis  was  of 
a  different  opinion;  he  conceived  that  the  vowel  points  were  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
jected as  altogether  doubtful,  and  that  by  comparing  Hebrew  with  the  languages 
nearest  dtin  to  it,  particularly  Arabic,  some  light  might  be  thrown  upon  its  metres. 
Dr.  Bellermann  has  since  resumed  the  subject  in  Germany,  and  in  an  elaborate  trea- 
tise, published  at  Berlin,  1813,  maintains  that  he  has  discovered  even  rhyme  in  He- 
brew verse,  and  measures  not  more  loose  ^r  inegular  than  the  Iambics  of  Plautus  and 
Terence.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  vrith  the  literary  names  of  Germany,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  say  that  Bellermann  stands  high  for  Hebrew  erudition  in  his  own 
country.  De  Wette  censures  him  for  having  gone  too  fiir  in  his  prosodical  theory, 
but  admits  that  he  has  pointed  out  many  striking  concurrences  of  rhythm.  Gesenius 
himself,  though  he  conceives  no  syllabic  system  of  prosody  to  be  ascertainable  in  the 
poetry  of  the  language,  speaks  of  the  rhythmical  flow  that  is  perceptible  in  its  poetical 
books,  veiy  differently  from  the  sceptical  manner  of  Dr.  Lowth. — It  is  remarkable 
that  Josephus,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  speaks  of  the  hexameters  of 
Afopes,  and  the  trimeters  and  penumeten  of  David  ^.  His  evidence  certainly  de- 
mands attention,  from  its  being  so  direct^  but  how  far  he  is  a  conclusive  authority, 
respecting  ancient  Hebrew,  is  another  question. 

f  When  the  poetical  period  extends  to  three  members,  they  follow  like  a  miniature 
strophe,  antifltrophe,  and  epode>— when  there  are  four,  the  parallel  becomes  alternate 

Ps.  33,  V.  13, 14. 

1 .  The  Lord  looketh  from  Heaven, 

•a.  He  beholdeth  all  the  sons  of  men. 

3.*  From  the  place  of  his  habitation  he  looketh 

4.  Upon  all  tlie  inhabitants  of  earth. 


2  Antiq.  Jud.  4.  vti.  c.  13. — 'AmnXXaeytUyos  8*1(811  woX^fuu^  6  AaifSijf  Koi  fialhlas 
dwoka^iw  r6  Xonrdy  cf^vi}5,  qJScU  cir  r6v  6c^y,  fcid  Hftyods  ffwwrd^wro  fUrfw  mwclXov, 
Tovf  fiw  ydg  r^fUr^vs,  roi^t  ti  trtyTOfifUrgovs  ^Toii((rcy. — Of  course,  Josephus  could  not 
mean  measures  strictly  like  the  Greek  trimeters  and  pentameters.  But  if  he  understood 
old  Hebrew  pro^y,  it  is  a  pity  he  had  not  been  more  communicative  on  the  subject.^ 
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1. 

1.  When  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt, 

2.  The  House  of  Jacob  from  a  strange  people. 

ft. 

1.  Judah  was  God's  sanctuary, 

2.  And  Israel  his  dominion. 

3. 

1.  The  sea  saw  and  fled : 

2.  Jordan  was  driven  back. 

There  is  thus  a  rhythm,  or  harmony  of  thought,  in  Hebrew  poetry, 
the  distinct  appearance  of  which  has  survived  all  doubts  and 
disputes  about  the  structure  of  its  verse.  The  nervous  simplicity 
ana  conciseness  of  the  Hebrew  Muse  prevent  this  parallebsm 
from  degenerating  into  monotony.  In  repeating  the  same  idea 
in  different  words,  she  seems  as  if  displaying  a  fine. opal  that 
discovers  fresh  beauty  in  every  new  light  to  which  it  is  turned. 
Her  amplifications  of  a  given  thought  are  like  the  echoes  of  a  so- 
lemn melody — ^her  repetitions  of  it  like  the  landscape  reflected 
in  the  stream — And  whilst  her  questions  and  responses  give  a 
life-like  effect  to  her  compositions,  they  remind  us  of  the  alter- 
nate voices  in  public  devotion,  to  which  they  were  manifestly 
adapted. 

That  the  Jewish  legislator  blended  the  character  of  a  poet 
with  his  other  accomplishments,  is  apparent  from  his  sublime 
song  of  triumph  after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  well  as- from 
his  prophetic  ode  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy*  But  still  Moses 
cannot  be  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  Hebrew  poetry,  since 
his  history  contains  two  poetical  fragments,  the  address  of 
Lamech  to  his  wives,  and  the  predictions  of  Jacob  to  his  children, 
which  are  given  as  the  compositions  of  a  period  anterior  to  bis 
own,  and  which,  in  all  probability,  had  been  preserved  by  oral 
tradition.  If  the  antiquity  of  the  book  of  Job  could  be  proved, 
it  would  offer  a  most  important  monument  of  Hebrew  poetry  an- 
terior to  the  age  of  David.  But,  from  what  has  been  hitherto 
argued  on  the  subject  of  that  book,  the  weight  of  opinion  appears 
to  lie  against  the  idea  of  its  antiquity  being  superior  to  that  of 
the  Psalms.* 

During  the  interval  between  Moses  and  David,  though  at  a 
date  very  close  to  the  days  of  the  latter,  the  establishment  of 


*  Dr.  Lowth  contended  for  its  patriarchal  antiquity.  Michaelis  thought  it  as  ancient 
as  the  age  of  Moses.  Gesenius,  De  "Wettc,  and  the  Hebrew  scholars  of  the  present 
German  school,  place  its  date,  as  a  composition,  close  upon  the  Captivity,  and  deny  its 
connexion  with  Arabian  literature.  When  I  speak  of  the  weight  of  opinions,  I  mean 
only  those  which  have  been  published.  Our  own  eminent  Hebraist,  Mr.  Bellamy,  in- 
forms me,  that  he  conceives  the  book  of  Job  to  b:  vciy  ancient,  and  to  have  been  a 
translation. 
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schools  of  proj^hecy  must  have  been  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
poetry^  as  poetical  language  was  the  ^neral  vehicle  of  prophecy. 
But  the  ginied  influence  of  David  evidently  created  a  new  era  m 
the  productions  of  the  Hebrew  Muse.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive his  example  and  genius  as  a  {)oet,  combined  with  the 
splendid  circumstances  of  his  reign^  having  failed  to  communicate 
an  enthusiastic  impulse  to  the  imaginations  of  his  people.  He  ex- 
tended their  empire,  he  subdued  tneir  enemies,  and  founded  their 
capital  Jerusalem  in  Zion,  which  he  had  won  from  the  Jebusites ; 
and  having  brought  the  ark  of  the  covenant  to  the  consecrated 
city,  he  invested  the  national  worship  with  a  pomp  of  attendance 
and  a  plenitude  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  calculated  to 
give  an  inspiring  effect  to  its  solemnities.  He  himself  relieved  the 
cares  attending  a  diadem  with  the  harp,  which  had  been  the  so- 
lace of  his  adversities  and  the  compamon  of  his  shepherd  days ; 
and  leading  his  people  in  devotion,  as  he  had  led  them  in  battle, 
he  employed  his  genius  in  the  composition  of  beautiful  strains 
for  the  accompaniment  of  their  sacred  rites.  He  must  have  thus 
difiused  a  taste  for  music  and  poetry  much  beyond  what  the  na- 
tion had  hitherto  possessed. 

There  is  much  in  the  Psalms,  no  doubt,  which  can  neither  be 
attributed  to  David,  nor  to  any  of  his  contemporaries.*  But 
there  is  still  enough  to  establish  his  general,  and  even  peculiar 
character,  as  a  poet.  His  traits  of  inspiration  are  lovely  and 
touching,  rather  than  daring  and  astonishing.  His  voice,  as  a 
worshipper,  has  a  penetrating  accent  of  human  sensibility,  vary- 
ing from  plaintive  melancholy  to  luxuriant  gladness,  and  even 
rising  to  ecstatic  rapture.  In  grief,  '*  his  heart  is  melted  like 
wax,  and  deep  answers  to  deep,  whilst  the  waters  of  affliction  past 
ever  him"  Or  his  soul  is  led  to  the  green  pastures  by  the  quiet  wa^ 
ters.  Or  his  religious  confidence  pours  torth  the  metaphors  of  a 
warrior  in  rich  and  exulting  succession.    ''  The  Lord  ts  my  rock, 


*  Eichom  (in  his  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament)  conceives  the  highest  sub* 
limity  of  poetical  character  to  belong  to  those  psalms  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Chil- 
dren of  Korah.  Of  these  Heman,  the  Esiachite,  was  the  chief  singer.  His  reputation 
for  wisdom  was  such  that  it  was  thought  no  dishonour  to  Solomon  to  be  compared 
with  him.  Asaph's  name  is  affixed  to  several  of  the  Psalms.  He  is  mentioned  in  the 
Chronicles  as  a  Seer  and  a  musician,  and  it  marks  the  simplicity  of  the  times  that  he 
did  not  disdain  to  perform  upon  the  cymbals.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  having 
been  a  poetical  composer;  for  Hezekiab,  in  reforming  the  Temple  service,  ordered  that 
the  words  of  David  and  of  Asaph  should  be  sung.  Of  Ethan  and  Jeduthan,  the  pro- 
bable composers  of  several  psalms,  very  little  is  known.  The  lattjcr  is  described  in 
Chron.  i.  35,  as  prophesying  with  the  harp.  It  would  be  unprofitable  here  to  enume- 
rate all  the  arguments  and  opinions  that  have  been  given  respecting  the  difierent  au- 
thors of  the  Psalms.  One  psalm,  goth.,  is  ascribed  to  Moses ;  two  or  more  have  been 
attributed  to  Solomon; — some  relaie  to  evenu  evidently  as  late  as  the  Captivitv.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  however,  that  those  who  are  most  disposed  to  abridge 
the  number  of  David's  compositions,  still  leave  that  number  very  considerable,  and 
the  very  circumstance  of  so  many  strains  being  imputed  to  him  argues  the  high  po- 
pularity of  his  memory  as  a  poet. 
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and  my  fortress,  and  my  deliverer — my  God,  my  sireneth,  in 
whom  I  will  trust — my  Buckler,  and  the  horn  of  my  salvation, 
and  my  high  power.'*  Some  of  the  sacred  writers  may  excite  the 
imagination  more  powerfullv  than  David^  but  none  of  them  ap- 
peal more  interestm^ly  to  the  heart.  Nor  is  it  in  tragic  so  much 
as  in  joyous  expression  that  I  conceive  the  power  of  his  genius  to 
consist.  Its  most  inspired  aspect  appears  to  present  itself,  when 
he  looks  abroad  on  the  universe  with  the  eye  of  a  poet,  and  with 
the  breast  of  a  glad  and  grateful  worshipper.  When  he  looks  up 
to  the  starry  firmament,  his  soul  assimilates  to  the  splendour  and 
serenity  which  he  contemplates.  This  lofty  but  bland  spirit  of 
devotion  peculiarly  reigns  in  the  8th  and  in  the  19th  Psalm.  But 
above  ail,  it  expands  itself  in  the  104th  into  a  minute  and  richly 
diversified  picture  of  the  creation.  Verse  after  verse,  in  that 
Psalm,  leads  on  the  mind  through  the  various  objects  of  nature 
as  through  a  mighty  landscape,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  scene 
is  coloured  not  with  a  dim  or  mystic,  but  with  a  clear  and  warm 
light  of  religious  feeling.  He  spreads  his  sympathies  over  the 
face  of  the  world,  and  rejoices  in  the  power  and  goodness  of  its 
protecting  Deity.  The  impression  ot  that  exquisite  ode  dilates 
the  heart  with  a  pleasure  too  instinctive  and  simple  to  be  de« 
scribed.  I  only  forbear  to  quote  its  beauties  from  their  being  so 
accessible  and  ramiliar.  But,  in  speaking  of  the  History  of  Poe- 
try, it  would  have  been  an  omission  not  to  have  namea  so  early 
and  so  beautiful  a  relic  of  her  inspiration. 

(To  be  continued,) 


SONNIiT. 

WRITTEN    IN    A    BLANK    PAPRB    BOOK    GIVEN    TO    THE 

AUTHOR    BY    A    FRIEND. 

My  little  book,  as  o*eT  thy  page  so  white, 
With  half-closed  eyes,  in  idlest  mood  I  lean. 
Whose  is  the  form  that  rises  still  between 

Thy  page  and  me,  a  vision  of  delight  ? 

Look  on  those  eyes,  by  the  bright  soul  made  bright, 
Those  curls,  which  who  Antinous'  bust  hath  seen 
Hath  loved  ;  that  shape,  which  might  beseem  a  queen ; 

Thdt  blush  of  purity  ;  that  smile  of  light. 
'Tis  she.     My  little  book,  dost  thou  not  own 

Thy  mistress  ?     She  it  is,  the  only  she. 
Dost  thou  not  listen  for  the  one  sweet  tone 

Of  her  unrivaird  voice  ?     Dost  thou  not  see 
Her  look  of  love,  for  whose  dear  sake  alone, 

My  little  book,  thou  art  so  dear  to  me  ? 


(  388  ) 
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From  Rachel  Lady  Russel  to  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet^  Bishop  of 

Salisbury. 

Chatsworth,  3  Sept.  1709. 

'  The  respect  and  obligations  I  have  soe  many  years  had  to  you, 
my  JjOrd,<  makes  me  feele  myselfe  uneasie  in  the  midst  of  my 
present  contentments,  that  I  nave  not  sooner  asked  from  you  the 
favour  to  heare  how  y'r  health  holds  under  the  oppresion  of  y'r 
mind  and  body  too,  as  I  conclude,  since  even  from  the  method 
you  proposed  to  take,  and  seemingly  to  favour  y'rselfe  in  som 
degree,  yet  wou'd  be  to  any  other  too  big  a  fatigue.  I  wish  you 
find  it  not  soe  to  you,  who  shall  ever  have  my  best  wishes  ;  but 
I  forget  the  title  you  have  to  them,  which  is,  where  I  ame  now 
hourfy  renewed  :  such  a  mixture  tber  is  betweene  joy  and 
sorrow.  .  . 

I  do.  n^  wel  i^iaember,  if  when  J  saw  y'r  Lord'p  last  I  had 
tlien  fixed  my  resolve  to  the  great  undertaking,  I  have  to  this 
time  ben  prosperous  under,  and,  in  lesse  than  two  months'  time« 
seen  eighteene  granchildren  all  comely  and  prosperous ;  not  de- 

E rived  of  father  or  mother,  but  planted  with  tnem  in  pleasant 
abitations,  plenty  and  honour ;  and,  above  all,  the  three  I  have 
brought  into  the  world  happy  in  llier  marriages,  wonderfully 
soe  :  these  are  comforts  and  blessings  I  hope  I  ame  truly  sen- 
sible of  and  thankful  for ;  and  as  truly  troubled,  that  my  heart 
stil  sinks  whenever  I  reflect  on  these  and  past  circumstances, 
least  I  offend  the  great  dispensator  of  all  good,  and  to  me  soe 
gratious  and  uncomon  providences ;  but  some  wounds  are  soe 
malignant  they  can  never  heal. 

I  began  my  progresse  by  Woburne ;  stay'd  about  a  moftth 
there,  til  Lord  Devon  and  his  wife  came  to  us,  stay'd  som  days, 
then  I  went  with  them  to  Harboro' ;  next  morning  we  parted ; 
they  went  by  Hardwick  to  Chatsworth,  and  I  to  Belvoir ;  stay'd 
a  fortnight,  and  left  Lord  Granby's  to  atend  Nottingham  races, 
and  his  wife  and  I  went  to  Hardwick,  wher,  as  twas  agreed,  we 
met  the  Duke  (of)  Devon,  and  his  wife,  and  my  son  and  his ; 
spent  one  whole  day  ther,  and  came  to  this  fine  place  the  13  Aug; 
found  their  two  elaest  sons  here,  and  some  days  after  had  the 
addition  of  the  two  eldest  of  Lord  Granby's,  with  himselfe,  and 
have  since  kept  altogether,  but  now  breaking  up.  Granby's  day 
was  yesterday,  but  defered  till  Monday,  upon  hearing  Lord 
Gore  (Gower)  was  dangerously  ill,  and  yesterday  we  heard  that 
he  died  on  Wednesday.  He  has  ben  many  years  a  criple, 
drawn  in  a  chair,  but  looked  well  and  cheerful ;  lay  not  above 
six  days  :  he  made  his  will  on  Sunday,  and  did  what  he  could  for 
younger  (children),  w'ch  wil  not  be  sutable,  tis  beleeved,  to  his 
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estate,  but  he  had  no  power  til  his  son  was  of  age,  who  is  but 
15  yeares  old.  My  son  purposes  to  leave  us  the  begining  (of) 
next  week:  we  turn  to  Wobum,  and  from  thence,  if  God  blesse  us 
as  hitherto,  to  our  homes  at  London.  All  my  home  circum- 
stances I  have  laid  before  you,  and  for  forraine  ones  I  have  no 
skil ;  and  altho  our  enemies  are  able  artists  at  trifling  away  our 
time,  yet  tis  the  good  pleasure  of  God  we  have  successe  :  but  the 
lon^  spun  thread  of  the  war  is  in  a  way,  I  fear,  to  hold  longer. 
God,  in  his  infinit  goodnesse,  prevent  the  r^eing  pestilence  at 
Danszick  spreading  farther :  tis  time  I  should  take  som  heed, 
my  scribbling  dos  not  doe  soe ;  but  meeting  at  tea  table  is  a  sure 
stop,  for  I  have  no  comand  of  time,  but  what  I  get  by  rising 
something  earlier  then  the  most  of  them,  if  not  at  the  breakfast 
upon  tea,  to  w'h  Lady  Granby  is  come  to  call  me,  who  wil  ever 
continue  very  sincerely  and  faithfuly. 


/^    V^^  ^;ffc4^^/yM^/^i^^^ 


To  my  Lord  Bishop  off  Salsbury, 
at  his  palace  in  Salsbury. 


Dn  Jonathan  Swift  to  Ambrose  Philips. 
Sir, 

I  was  surprised  to  find,  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Steele, 
that  you  are  now  in  London,  and  am  at  a  loss  whether  publick 
or  pnvate  business  bath  brought  you  over.  Your  coming  has 
spoilt  a  letter  I  had  half  writt  to  send  you  to  Copenhagen.  It 
was  not  lazyness,  spleen,  or  neglect,  that  made  me  omitt  acknow- 
ledging two  of  yours  so  long;  but  downright  sickness,  which, 
after  a  year's  pursuing,  now  I  hope  begins  to  leave  me  where  I 
am,  in  die  country,  cmtivatine  half  an  acre  of  Irish  bog. 

The  taste  you  sent  me  of  Northern  elo<j[uence  is  very  eztraor- 
dinaiy.  *  They  seem  to  have  heard  there  is  such  a  thing  in  the 
world  as  witt  and  sublime;  and  not  knowing  better,  they  supply 
the  want  of  both  with  sounding  words.  Thieit  which  vexes  me, 
is  the  difficulty  in  construing  their  Latin,  and  keeping  my  breath 
so  long  between  a  relative  and  antecedent,  or  a  noun  and  a  verb. 
I  could  match  you  with  Irish  poetry,  and  printed  Latin  poetry 
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too,   but  Mr.  Addison  shewed  it  me,  and  can  give  yon  tha 
best  account  of  it. 

You  are  a  better  Bickerstaff  than  I ;  for  you  foretold  all  the 
circumstances,  how  I  should  receive  your  last  pacquet  with  the 
honorary  memoriall  of  Monsieur  I  don't  know  who.  My  Lord 
Wharton  gave  me  the  letter.  I  went  aside,  and  opened  it,  and 
eople  thronged  about  me  to  ask  what  it  was ;  and  I  shewed  it 
is  excellency. 

My  heart  is  absolutely  broke  with  the  misfortunes  of  the  K. 
of  Sweden.  Nothing  pleased  me  more  in  the  thoughts  of  going 
abroad,  than  some  hopes  I  had  of  being  sent  to  that  court.  And 
now,  to  see  that  poltroon  Augustus  putting  out  his  manifestoes, 
and  pretending  again  to  Poland,  after  the  tame  submissions  he 
made  !  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  sick  lyon  in  the  fable:  among 
all  the  insults  offered  him,  nothing  vexed  him  so  much  as  the 
spurns  of  an  ass. 

I  hope  you  are  laying  in  new  stocks  to  revive  your  poeticall 
reputation :  but  I  am  wholly  in  the  dark  about  you,  whether  you 
have  left  the  North,  or  are  onely  sent  back  on  an  ambassy  from 
the  envoy.  Vou  have  the  best  friend  in  the  world,  Mr.  Addison, 
who  is  never  at  ease  while  any  man  of  worth  is  not  so :  and  Mr. 
Steele  is  alter  ab  illo.  What  says  my  L'd  Dorset  ?  You  had  not 
me  for  a  councellor  when  you  cnose  him  for  a  patron.  Is  Coll. 
Hunter  gone  to  his  govem't  ?  He  is  mechant  homme,  and  has 
never  writt  to  me  since  he  came  from  France,  and  I  came  to  Ire- 
land. Your  Coll.  Worsly  and  I  are  mighty  good  acquaintance ; 
he  loves  and  esteems  you  much,  and  I  am  sorry  that  expedition 
did  not  hold. 

When  you  write  any  more  poetry,  do  me  honor,  mention  me 
in  it :  'tis  the  common  request  of  Tully  and  Pliny  to  the  great 
authors  of  their  age  ;  and  I  will  contrive  it  so,  that  Frince  Poste- 
rity shall  know  I  was  favored  by  the  men  of  witt  in  my  time. 
Pray  send  me  word  how  your  affairs  are,  that  I  may  order  my 
manner  of  writing  to  you  accordingly  ;  and  remember  me  some- 
times in  your  walks  up  the  park,  and  wish  for  me  amongst  you. 
I  reckon  no  man  is  throughty  miserable,  unless  he  be  condemned 
to  live  in  Ireland  :  and  yet  I  have  not  the  spleen,  for  I  was  not 
bom  to  it.  And  let  me  know  whether  the  North  has  cool'd  your 
Geneva  flames ;  but  you  have  one  comfort,  that  the  loss  of  the 
ladyes  fortunes  will  encrease  her  love,  and  assure  you  her  person ; 
andf  you  may  now  be  out  of  pain  of  your  rival  Monsr.  le  Baron. 

Pray  write  to  me,  and  remember  me,  and  drink  my  health 
sometimes  with  our  friends,  and  believe  me  ever 

Your  most  faithfuU  and  most  humble  Ser't, 


jma^M 
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ON  AN  INFANT  SMILING  AS  IT  AWOKE. 

After  the  sleep  of  nighty  as  some  still  Lake 
Displays  the  cloudless  Heavens  in  reflection, 

And,  dimpled  by  the  breezes,  seems  to  break 
Into  a  waking  smile  of  recollection. 

As  if  from  its  calm  depths  the  morning  light 

Call'd  up  the  pleasant  dreams  that  gladden'd  night :  — 

So  does  the  azure  of  those  laughing  eyes 

Reflect  a  mental  Heaven  of  thine  own; 
In  that  illumined  smile  I  recognize 

The  sunlight  of  a  sphere  to  us  unknown  ; 
Thou  hast  been  dreaming  of  some  previous  bliss 
In  other  worlds,  for  thou  art  new  to  this. 

Hast  thou  been  wafled  to  Elysian  bowers, 

In  some  blest  star  where  thou  hast  pre-existed ; 

Inhaled  th'  ecstatic  fragrancy  of  flowers 
Around  the  golden  harps  of  Seraphs  twisted, 

Or  heard  those  nightingales  of  Paradise 

Pour  thrilling  songs  and  choral  harmonies  ? 

Perchance  all  breathing  life  is  but  an  essence 
From  the  great  Fountain  Spirit  in  the  sky. 

And  thou  hast  dreamt  of  that  transcendant  presence 
Whence  thou  hast  falVn,  a  dew-drop  from  on  high. 

Destined  to  lose,  as  thou  shalt  mix  with  earth, 

Those  bright  recallings  of  thy  heavenly  birth. 

We  deem  thy  mortal  memory  not  begun, — 
But  hast  thou  no  remembrance  of  the  past ; 

No  lingering  twilight  of  a  former  sun, 

Which  o'er  thy  slumbering  faculties  hath  cast 

Shadows  of  unimaginable  things. 

Too  high  or  deep  for  human  fathomings  ? 

Perchance,  while  reason's  earliest  flush  is  brightening 
Athwart  thy  brain,  celestial  sights  are  given ; 

As  skies  that  open  to  let  out  the  lightning 
Disclose  a  transitory  glimpse  of  Heaven ; 

And  thou  art  wrapt  in  visions,  all  too  bright 

For  aught  but  Cherubim,  and  Infant's  sight. 

Emblem  of  heavenly  purity  and  bliss, — 

Mysterious  type  which  none  can  understand, 

Let  me  with  reverence  approach  to  kiss 
Limbs  lately  touch'd  by  the  Creator's  hand : — 

So  awful  art  thou,  that  I  feel  more  prone 

To  claim  thy  blessing  than  bestow  mine  own. 

H. 
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FAMILIAR    TRANSLATION    OF    HORACE    AND    LYDIA. 

Horace.     Lydia,  whilst  thou  wert  only  mine, 
Nor  any  younger  favourite  cull 
Toy'd  with  that  soft  white  neck  of  thine, 
I  envied  not  the  Great  Mogul ! 

Lydia.      Ere  Chloe  had  thy  heart  estranged, 
And  Lydia  held  thee  all  her  own ; 
She  would  not  bliss  like  this  have  changed. 
To  moimt  the  Queen  of  Sheba's  throne  I 

Horace,    To  Chloe,  now  my  bosom's  queen, 
My  life,  nay  e*en  my  death  I  vow, 
Her  dearer  life  from  harm  to  screen. 
Would  Fate  the  substitute  allow ! 

Lydia.      Young  Calais  woos  me,  nothing  loth 
To  share  in  all  his  amorous  joy : — 
Had  I  two  lives,  I  'd  give  them  both, 
Would  Fate  but  spare  my  darling  boy  ! 

Horace.    What  if,  this  folly  just  worn  out, 

I  'd  buckle  on  my  ancient  chain  ? 
Turn  Chloe  to  the  right-about, 
And  beckon  Lydia  back  again  7 

Lydia.      Though  he  were  fair  as  any  star. 

Thou,  rough  and  fickle  as  the  sea ; 
Yet  be  it  still  my  constant  prayer, 
To  live,  and  love,  and  die  with  thee ! 


H.  M 


SONNET. 
ON    A     LANDSCAPE    BY    MR.    HOFLAND. 

Young  world  of  peace  and  loveliness,  fiirewell ! 

Farewell  to  the  clear  lake ;  the  mountains  blue ; 

The  grove,  whose  tufted  paths  our  eyes  pursue 
Delighted ;  the  white  cottage  m  the  dell 
By  yon  old  church ;  the  smoke  from  that  small  cell 

Amid  the  hills  slow  rising ;  and  the  hue 

Of  summer  air,  fresh,  delicate,  and  true, 
Breathing  of  light  and  life,  the  master  spell. 

Work  of  the  poet's  eye,  the  painter's  hand, 
How  close  to  nature  art  thou,  yet  how  free 

From  earthly  stain !     The  beautiful,  the  bland. 
The  rose,  the  nightingale  resemble  thee ; 

Thou  art  most  like  the  blissful  fairy-land 
Of  Spenser,  or  Mozart's  fine  melody. 


(393-) 

ON  gbrMan  criticism. 

It  was  our  lot,  when  we  entered  the  world  some  fire-and- 
twenty  years  am,  to  have  brought  with  us  a  little  code  of  taste 
in  matters  of  literature,  collected  from  the  perusal  of  models 
that  we  were  then  taught  to  believe  had  been  formed  upon  the 
true  and  undeviating  principles  of  human  nature.     We  allude  to 
the  compositions  of  the  best  eras  of  antiquity^  and  to  those  pro- 
ductions of  the  last  two  or  three  centuries,  by  which  the  authors, 
in  the  spirit  of  noble  composition,  have  rescued  the  genius  of 
their  respective  times,  and  countries,  from  the  imputation  of  de- 
generacy.   Whenever  tiiose  works  proposed  to  us  examples  of 
what  was  instructive,  or  affecting,  or  admirable,  in  the  form  of 
fictitious  representations,  we  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  heroes 
of  the  story  with  the  deepest  interest,  because  we  could,  with- 
out an  effort,  comprehend  the  full  measure  of  their  claims  upon 
our  sympathy.     All  the  finer  passages  of  the  epic  narratives  of 
antiquity  are  appeals  to  the  natural  emotions  of  the  human 
breast.    The  love  of  country — ^the  anguish  of  exile — ^the  vicissi- 
tudes of  great  d]rnasties — ^heroic  intrepidity  in  battle  and  in 
council — me  instincts   of  natural   piety — ^tne   endearments   of 
fiiendship — and  the  sorrow  that  can  never  weep  enough,  when  the 
objects  are  no  more ; — ^these,  and  the  long  train  of  the  oUier  social 
and  political  affections,  are  the  elements  of  poetic  excitement, 
whicn  those  masterly  productions  bring  in  happy  combination 
before  us  :  and  as  long  as  man  retains  that  mysterious  faculty 
of  delighting  to  identify  himself  in  imagination  with  the  fortunes 
and  feelings  of  others,  no  matter  how  far  removed  by  time  and 
space,  or  how  strong  his  assurance  that  the  whole  is  but  an  un- 
substantial fable,  he  will  lend  himself  to  the  illusion,  he  will  take 
pleasure  in  accompanying  the  personages  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
story,  through  every  variety  of  sentiment  and  situation ;  and, 
adopting  all  their  emotions,  because  he  recognizes  them  as  his 
own,  feel  as  intensely  for  the  fictitious  events  of  twenty  or 
thirty  centuries  ago,  as  for  the  joys  or  calamities  of  the  passing 
hour.     Nor  is  it  merely  in  such  passages  of  those  immortal 
works,  as  present  us  with  scenes,  to  which  we  might  be  ourselves 
exposed,  that  we  fully  apprehend,  and  participate  in,  the  pas- 
sions of  the  actors.     In  the  recital  of  scenes  of  wonder,  as  of 
ordinary  occurrences,  the  foundation  still  is  human  nature,  ope- 
rating according  to  principles,  known  and  authenticated,  fi-om 
time  immemorial.     The  Sixth  iBneid,  for  instance,  is  a  beauti- 
ful and  scientific  illustration  of  the  forms,  which  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  our  nature  would  assume,  if  submitted  to  new, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  impossible  modes  of  excitement.     In  the 
conduct  and  language  of  the  Trojan  adventurer,  during  his  pas- 
sage through  the  redms  of  eternity,  and  still  more  in  tnat  or  the 
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departed  beings,  with  whom  this  noble  episode  brings  him  into 
contact,  we  feel  the  spirit  of  gennine  humanity  dictating  every 
movement :  once  admitting  the  mythological  creed,  by  which  the 
fiction  is  justified — allowing  the  possibility  of  such  particular 
modifications  of  existence,  as  form  and  feature  without  organic 
life — as  moving,  sentient,  visible,  but  unpalpable  images  of  what 
was  once  a  breathing  substance — Shaving  ideas  without  senses — 
passions  untamed  by  death — and  conspicuously  among  the  latr- 
ter,.a  sad  retrospective  attachment  to  the  '^glorious  light,"  which 
is  never  to  vi^it  their  dreary  situations — once  admitting  this« 
we  enter,  without  scruple,  into  their  habitation — ^and,  informed 
.by  the  genius  of  Virgil,  can  give  our  sympathy  as  strongly  and 
distinctly  to  the  fleeting  groups  that  tl^ong  the  banks  of  the 
Styx  and  the  Elysian  fields,  as  if  thdr  interests  and  condition 
were  commensurate  with  our  own.     It  is,  in  fact,  amidst  tho^ 
beings^  over  whom  the  grave  has  closed,  that  the  pathetic  fancy 
of  the  bard  displays   some  of  its  tenderest  inspirations.     His 
description  of  the  lutile  efforts  to  embrace  of  the  pious  son  and 
the  disembodied  parent — ^and  the  prophetic  elegy  of  the  latter 
on  the  short-lived  virtues  of  the  yet  unborn  Marcellus,  are  last- 
ing evidences  of  the  consummate  power,  that  he  possessed,  and 
never  failed  to  exercise,  of  making  the  hearts  of  his  readers  keep 
pace  with  the  boldest  excursions  of  his  inventive  imagination. 
This  is  a  single  example  (every  classical  reader  will  recsdl  others 
without  number,)  of  the  principles,  on  which  the  great  writers  of 
antiquity  proceeded,  and  by  adnering  to  which,  they  have  so  well 
succeeded  in  imparting  to  their  creations  an  imperishable  in- 
terest.    Notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  the  strange  vicis- 
situdes of  opinion,  and  of  social  forms  that  have  ensued,  w^  still 
find  our  heads  and  hearts  as  much  at  home  in  the  midst  of  the 
scenes  they  record,  as  if  they  related  to  the  daily  routine  of  our 
familiar  occupations.     The  secret  of  this  fascination  (we  repeat 
it)  is,  that  they  present  us  with  human  beings,  in  whose  nature 
we  recognize  a  perfect  identity  with  our  own.     In  the  characters 
of  ancient  fiction,  there  is  consistency  and  adaptation.     They 
act  from  assignable  motives.    They  speak  as  becomes  their  con- 
dition. They  have  no  fantastic  incongruities  to  startle  and  perplex 
us.     There  are  no  slaves  discoursing  like  demigods — ^no  pedlars 
hawking  about  quintessential   sentimentality,  and  haranguing 
mendicants  by  the  way-side  on  the  soul  of  the  universe,  and  the 
fall  of  empires.     So  of  the  moral  attributes  of  their  personages — 
we  can  comprehend  them  at  a  glance.     The  question  of  their 
merits  does  not  come  before  us  in  the  form  of  an  intellectual 
puzzle.     Homer  and  Virgil  had  no  skill  in  constructing  models 
of  inscrutable  heroism,  whom  the  reader  is  called  upon  at  once 
to  venerate  and  abhor.     They  present  us  with  none  of  those 
dark  and  dubious  beings,  endowed  with  courage,  generosity,  dis-* 
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interestedness,  exalted  enthuftiasm,  and  all  the  other  qualifica- 
tione  of  a  perfect  character,  except  that  they  have  betrayed  a 
friend,  or  stained  their  hands  in  blood,  or  committed  some  other 
crime,  for  which  they  ought  long  since  to  have  fallen  under  the 
stroke  of  the  common  executioner.  But  this  old  and  simple 
method  of  engaging  our  interest,  by  appealing  directly  to  our 
social  and  mored  instincts,  has  of  late  years  been  falling  into 
disuse,  and  some  new  and  very  equivocal  expedients  have  been 
invented  to  supply  its  place.  Among  these,  the  theories  of  the 
German  school  hold  a  distinguished  rank ;  and,  as  we  under- 
stand that  the  general  adoption  of  the  principles  of  that  school, 
by  English  writers,  is  ardently  looked  forward  to  by  many  as  the 
millennium  of  our  literature,  we  feel  induced  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks upon  some  of  its  doctrines,  as  far  as  we  can  comprehend 
them  ;  and  their  tendencies,  which  are  not  quite  so  unintelligible. 
Upon  a  subject,  embracing  so  wide  a  range,  it  will,  we  fear,  be 
inconsistent  with  our  limits  to  enter  upon  minute  details,  and  we 
expect  to  have  many  future  occasions  of  returning  to  it;  we 
shall  therefore,  at  present,  content  owselves  with  submitting  our 
obseiTations  in  ratner  a  general  form.  One  of  the  leading  pecu- 
liarities of  the  German  school,  is  an  incessant  effort  to  produce 
effect  by  the  introduction  of  some  high-wrought  passion,  claim- 
ing, upon  special  grounds,  an  exemption  ttom  ordinary  re- 
straints, and  seeking  to  engage  our  sympathy,  in  defiance  of  our 
moral  convictions.  The  germ  of  this  principle,  if  we  mistake 
not,  may  be  traced  to  a  celebrated  author  of  the  last  century — 
not  a  German — ^but  who  may  be  fairly  classed  with  the  writers 
of  that  nation — we  allude  to  the  productions  of  Jean-Jaques 
Rousseau,  and  in  particular  to  his  Wouvelle  Heloise.  In  speak- 
ing of  this  performance,  we  heartily  concur  with  those,  who  pro- 
test against  its  indelicacies  and  its  perilous  tendencies ;  but  in  spite 
of  these  and  numerous  other  objections  to  it,  as  a  mere  work  of 
fictitjn,  we  cannot  help  pronouncing  it  to  bear  the  stamp  through- 
out of  a  most  singularly  subtle,  profound,  and  imaginative  mind. 
But  to  praise,  or  blame  it,  is  not  so  much  to  our  j^resent  pur- 
pose, as  to  point  out  one  of  its  prominent  peculiarities,  which 
appears  to  have  had  a  very  extensive  influence  upon  the  literature 
of  modem  Germany. 

In  the  composition  of  this  novel,  the  author's  aim,  as  he  in- 
forms us  himself,  was  to  discard  the  common  artifices  of  external 
incident  and  situation,  and  to  supply  their  place  by  sentiment. 
For  this  purpose,  ordinary  sentiment  would  have  been  insuffi- 
cient. To  produce  a  continued  interest,  he  saw  the  necessity  of 
inflaming  the  imaginations  of  his  readers,  by  exhibiting  the 
workings  of  some  impetuous  passion,  and  his  own  temperament 
decided  that  that  passion  should  be  love  : — *•  Je  me  figurai 
Tamour,  Tamitit^,  les  deux  idoles  de  mon  coetir,  sous  les  plus  ra- 

2  d2 
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vissante^  images :  je  me  plus  u  les  omer  de  tous  les  charmes  du 
sexe  que  j'avois  toujours  adored."  He  entered  upon  his  design  in 
a  frame  of  mind,  and  >vith  powers  peculiarly  fitted  to  describe, 
and  to  defend,  all  the  waywardness  of  the  passion  he  bad  selected 
for  his  theme.  Though  long  past  the  season  of  youthful  ex* 
citation,  his  extraordinary  sensibility^  which  rendered  his  whole 
life  a  long  fever,  and  his  intense  recollection  of  the  emotions 
of  his  youth,  had,  in  his  instance,  completely  baffled  the  effects 
of  time.  He  was  still  {is  susceptible  of  tenderness  and  love  as 
at  any  period  of  his  existence ;  and  the  more  so  from  the  op- 
pressive conviction^  that  the  day  was  not  distant  when  age  or 
the  grave  must  for  ever  chill  his  heart  against  the  endearments 
for  which  it  panted.  "  Devor^  (says  he)  du  besoin  d'aimer  sans 
jamais  I'avoir  pu  bien  satisfaire,  je  me  voyois  atteindre  aux  portes 
de  la  vieillesse,  et  mourir  sans  avoir  v^cu." 

In  want  of  a  determinate  object,  and  despairing  to  find  it,  or 
disdaining  to  seek  it,  in  a  world,  with  which  he  liad  long  been 
in  a  state  of  war,  this  singular  being  passed  his  days  in  rambling 
through  the  woods  of  Montmorenci,  and  dreaming  of  ideal  ex- 
istences, in  whose  purer  society  he  could  relieve  his  bosom  from 
the  weight  of  impassioned  emotion  that  oppressed  it  These 
solitary  reveries  first  suggested  the  idea  of  a  romance  \  and  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  how  far  (had  nothing  intervened)  his 
creative  imagination  and  fervid  style  might  not  have  produced  a 
fiction  abounding  with  images  of  exalted,  however  improbable, 
innocence  and  perfection.  But,  in  the  height  of  his  romantic 
paroxysms,  Madame  D'Houdetot  came  across  him,  and  became 
the  ooject  of  his  idolatry,  for  which  he  had  been  searching  in 
the  skies.  Rousseau  at  last  was  unequivocally  in  love.  His 
romance  was  not  discontinued,  but  the  plan  was  in  part  re- 
modelled, and  sad  work  made  with  the  original  heroine;  and 
here  it  is  that  the  writer  has  justly  exposed  himself  to  unmea- 
sured reproach.  Madame  D'Houdetot,  the  avowed  mistress  of 
St«  Lambert,  was  engrafted  upon  the  divine  Julie,  and  the  au- 
thor, regardless  of  the  moml  responsibilities  of  his  situation, 
summoned  all  the  powers  of  his  eloquent  and  subtle  mind  to 
soften  and  justify  the  unnatural  combmation.  Poor  Julie  was 
permitted  to  retain  her  original  qualities  of  beauty,  sensibility, 
constancy,  ardour  in  friendship,  and  filial  piety,  but  was  con- 
demned to  assume  the  temperament,  and  too  frequently  the  lan- 
guage, of  a  Parisian  intriguante.  She  was  now  to  be  "  foible, 
mais  d'une  si  touchante  foiblesse,  que  la  vertu  sembloit  y  gagner.'** 

*  This  is  not  precisely  the  account  that  Rousseau  gives  of  the  matter,  but  from  the 
flight  which  the  confessions  throw  upon  the  Romance,  we  ha\e  little  doubt  that  it  is 
the  true  one ;  and  that  Julie  would  have  been  represented  as  *'  Sage"  as  Claire,  if  Ma- 
dame D*H.  had  kcpfou't  of  the  way.     Rut  the  situation,  in  which  he  became  involved 
with  Xh\e  lady,  brought  down  his  imagination  from  its  high  pitch  of  romnntic  contcm> 
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To  establish  this  paradox,  that  chastit]^  may  not  be  essential  to 
the  perfection  of  the  female  character,  is  the  great  scope  of  the 
Nouvelle  Heloise  ;  and  however  the  laws  of  society,  and  the 
good  old  instincts  of  the  human  breast,  may  exclaim  against  the 
position^  the  celebrity  of  the  attempt  has  attracted  crowds  of 
imitators.  It  is  in  Germany,  where  writers  particularly  pique 
themselves  upon  the  novelty  and  independence  of  their  concep- 
tions, that  the  hint  has  been  most  ardently  adopted  and  extended. 
It  were  endless  to  enumerate  the  myriads  of  the  productions  of 
this  school,  from  Werter  down  to  the  periodical  supplies  of  sen- 
timent, prepared  expressly  for  every  Leipsic  fair,  in  which  nature 
and  genuine  feeling  are  put  aside,  and  some  morbid  visionary  is 
made  to  set  up  a  code  of  wild  and  licentious  metaphysics^  to 
justify  his  offences  against  the  laws  of  common  prudence  and  de- 
corum. 

In  perusing  some  of  the  most  popular  English  productions  of 
the  present  day,  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe  to  what  an  extent 
our  literature  has  been  infected  by  this  system  of  substituting 
the  turbulence  and  sophistries  of  lawless  passion  for  the  delinea- 
tion of  those  more  regular  and  decent  movements,  which  appeal 
to  our  sympathy  through  our  moral  approbation.  In  our  poets 
and  our  poetical  novel  writers,  this  innovation  has  been  most 
flagrant  and  systematic,  and  most  successful,  as  far  as  to  be  read 
wiui  aviditv,  and  applauded  by  the  unthinking,  can  constitute 
success.  The  fashionable  notion  now  is,  that,  in  a  work  of  true 
genius,  every  thing  must  be  made  subordinate  to  passion — ^no 
matter  how  unnatural  or  presumptuous  a  tone  it  may  assume ; 
and  accordingly  our  recent  literature  has  teemed  with  impas- 
sioned railers  against  the  decencies  of  life — impassioned  marau- 
ders by  sea  and  land — impassioned  voluptuanes — impassioned 
renegades — ^impassioned  striplings — ^impassioned  hags — all  of 
them  venting  turious  sublimity  upon. the  astonished  reader,  and 
boldly  demanding  his  profound  admiration,  because  they  have 
lost  all  controul  over  their  actions  and  their  words. 

But  this  exclusive  taste  for  foam  and  convulsions  cannot  last. 
The  works,  that  have  of  late  years  been  sent  forth  to  gratify  it, 
may  enjoy  a  temporary  celebrity,  but  they  are  against  the 
genius  of  our  literature,  and  will  never  be  permanently  embodied 
with  it.  They  are  excrescences  upon  a  naturally  healthy  body, 
which  its  restorative  energies,  when  once  roused,  will  indignant- 
ly work  off.  Sooner  or  later,  we  shall  get  tired  of  eternally 
listening  to  the  uninstructive  ravings  of  culprits  and  adventurers. 
The  inherent  love  of  order  and  decorum,  that  belongs  to  a 

-  1  f  -  --  —  -  - -  -  -^ — ..^_^ — ^ . 

platipn  to  all  the  petty  and  impure  details  of  French  tntr%ae.  Upon  comparing  the 
two  works,  it  is  quite  manifest  that,  wherever  he  could,  he  identified  himself  and  her 
with  the  hero  and  heroine — even  to  giving  Julie  an  attack  of  the  small-pox,  ihat  hct 
face,  by  retaining  some  traces  of  it,  might  the  more  resemble  Madame  D'Houdctot*ff. 
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civilized  commuDity^  and  to  Ensl&nd  above  all  pthere,  wiU 
bring  us  back  to  out  old  taata  for  nisher  and  better  attractions. 
Let  the  professors  of  the  new  school  rant  as  they  please  about 
its  savage  graces^  and  tremendous  ima^nings,  though  the 
natural  and  most  rewarding  propensity  of  we  human  mind  is  toi 
seek  a  refuge  from  the  casualties  and  disgusts  of  life^  in  trains  of 
thinkii^  that  soothe  and  elevate.  To  assist  and  direct  us  in  such) 
endeavours  is  the  purest  office  of  poetry — and  the  minis  te«  of 
this  delightful  art,  who  would  best  fulfil  the  task  assigned  him, 
will  not  hurry  off  our  already-wearied  spirits  to  the  horrors  of 
dungeons  and  chaniel-houses ;  he  will  rather  lift  us  to.  some 
romantic  asylum^  where,  amidst  the  enchantment  that  his  genius 
has  spread  around,  earth,  and  its  crimes  and  sorrows,  may  be 
forgotten  $  or,  if  he  detains  us  below,  and  makes  the  human 
heart,  and  the  play  of  its  inconstant  passions,  the  subject  of  his 
inventions,  he  will  not  nauseate  us  by  loathsome  pictures  of  its 
deformities,  nor  impose  upon  us  by  dexterously  colouring  its 
vices,  nor  perplex  our  feelings  and  judgments  by  mystery  and 
contradictions.  The  true  poet  has  too  much  dignity  and  good 
faith  to  resort  to  such  base  contrivances :  where  a  moral  pur- 
pose demands  it,  he  will  glance  at  turpitude,  occasionally  and 
with  reluctance ;  but  in  all  his  noblest  representations,  beauty 
and  virtue  will  be  in  the  foreground ;  if  fortunate,  to  delight  and 
animate  us;  if  contending  with  adversity,  to  habituate  us  to 
offices  of  humanity,  by  consecrating  the  tears  that  we  shed  over 
unmerited  calamity. 

But  to  return  to  the  Germans.  Next  to  their  perverse  advo- 
cacy of  the  cause  of  regular  sentiment  and  passion,  we  have  a 
word  or  two  to  say  upon  their  mysticism,  and  the  attempts  now 
making  to  naturalize  it  in  England.  For  ourselves,  we  must 
confess,  that  we  have  entered  so  little  into  the  spirit  of  the 
mystic  doctrines,  that  we  can  hardly  undertake  to  define  them. 
Madame  Be  Stael  was  one  of  the  initiated  ;  and,  if  we  recollect 
right,  her  dashing  explanation  of  the  subject  is,  that  the  German 
men  of  genius  pass  their  entire  lives  in  the  seclusion  of  their 
studies,  from  which  their  minds,  every  now  and  then,  make 
"  excursions  dans  Hnjini*'  and  that  the  wonders  and  discoveries 
of  the  voyage  are  duly  recorded  upon  their  return,  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  more  home-keeping  spirits.  But  we  happen  to  have 
lying  before  us  an  encomiastic  article  upon  German  literature, 
lately  published  in  London,  in  which  this  new  system  is  some- 
what less  vaguely  announced.  "  We  willingly  and  cheerfully,'' 
says  the  writer,  "  acknowledge  the  truth,  that  there  are  deep  and 
unfathomable  powers  in  the  universe,  and  that  aU  poetry,  which 
pretends  to  any  thin^  more  than  a  mere  momentary  existence,  or 
rather  which  pretends  at  all  to  life,  must  rest  ultimately,  as  all 
life  does,  upon  a  mysterious  basis,  that  is,  and  ever  must  be,  in- 
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comprehensibte  to  the  reflective  understandii^.'*  The  writer 
goes  on  to  allege  that,  in  all  the  great  works  ofpoetry,  though 
their  beauty  may  have  been  intuitively  perceived,  ages  and  ages 
have  passea  away  before  the  understanding  could  discover  the 
secret  of  their  merits — "for  they  were  really  mysterious,  and 
actually  and  in  truth  possessed  a  mysterious  life ;"  and  he  im- 
putes it  as  a  fiindamental  objection  to  most  modern  poems,  that 
they  have  been  so  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  meanest  capacity, 
that  they  require  no  study  to  discover,  or  critic  to  explain  their 
beauties.  A  little  ftiither  on  he  corroborates  his  opinions  by 
the  following  extract  from  the  writings  of  Frederick  Von  Hor- 
denberg,  in  which,  though  the  expressions  may  seem  obscure,  a 
little  attention,  he  assures  us,  will  discover  that  there  is  a  deity 
beneath  the  veil.  "  In  a  genuine  tale,  every  thing  must  be  mar- 
vellous, and  mysteriously  hanging  together  —  every  thing  vivi- 
fied, each  in  a  different  manner.  The  whole  world  of  nature 
must  be  wondrously  mixed  up  with  the  whole  world  of  spirits — 
thus  arises  the  age  of  universal  anarchy,  lawlessness,  and  free- 
dom— ^nature's  state  of  nature — ^the  time  before  the  world.  This 
time  before  the  world  presents,  as  it  were,  the  scattered  features 
of  the  time  after  the  world,  as  the  state  of  nature  iiS  a  singular 
type  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  world  of  a  tale  is  the  one 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  world  of  truth,  and  for  this  very 
reason  as  thoroughly  similar  to  it,  as  chaos  is  similar  to  the  per- 
fect creation.  In  the  future  world,  every  thing  is  as  in  the 
former  world,  yet  altogether  otherwise  ;  the  future  world  is  the 
rational  chaos — a  chaos  that  has  penetrated  itself,  that  is  within 
itself,  and  without  itself.  A  genuine  tale  must  be,  at  the  same 
time,  a  prophetical  representation,  an  ideal  representation,  an 
absolutely  necessary  representation.  The  genuine  tale-writer  is 
a  seer  of  futurity.  It  is  owing  only  to  the  weakness  of  our 
organs,  and  to  our  contact  with  ourselves,  that  we  do  not  behold 
ourselves  in  a  fairy  world.  All  tales  are  only  dreams  of  that  our 
native  world,  which  is  everywhere  and  nowhere." 

Now,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  all  this  (and  we  could 
select  some  similar  bursts  from  the  lectures  of  the  renowned 
Schlcgel)  IS  the  very  quintessence  of  mystical  pedantry,  bear- 
ing precisely  the  same  relation  to  true  philosophical  criti- 
cism, that  the  ravings  of  Johanna  Southcot  do  to  authentic 
revelation.  We,  however,  offer  it  to  our  readers  as  a  tolerably 
fair  specimen  of  the  luminous  form  in  which  German  minds 
communicate  the  treasures  of  new  light,  which  they  bring  back 
from  their  "  excursions  dans  fijifini.  But  to  bring  the  merits 
of  this  recipe  for  tale-writing  to  a  more  familiar  test :  how 
would  poor  Fielding  or  Goldsmith  have  stared,  if,  upon  offering 
one  of  their  exquisite  inventions  for  publication,  they  had  been 
Confronted  by  the  awfiil  canons  of  this  "  deity  beneath  the  veil,** 
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to  which,  em  tale  writers,  they  were  to  be  told^  it  was  their 
bounden  duty  to  conform.  Tney  might  have  said,  "  we  have 
lived  in  the  world,  we  have  watched  the  conduct  and  feelings  of 
«  men  of  various  characters,  in  various  situations,  and  in  moidd- 
ing  our  fictitious  personages,  we  have  never  lost  sight  of  the 
onginals  that  we  saw  acting  around  us.  Upon  these  observa- 
tions are  founded  our  notions  of  what  is  human  nature,  and  in 
this  work  they  are  recorded.  The  qualities  are  real  and  authen- 
tic ;  we  witnessed  them  in  others,  and  felt  them  in  ourselves — it 
is  only  in  the  combinations  tliat  we  are  inventors.''  To  this 
simple  profession  of  their  literary  tenets^  how  confounded  and 
perplexed  would  they  have  been,  if  the  publisher  were  to  return 
Tom  Jones  or  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  upon  their  hands  to  be  re- 
modelled, according  to  the  High  German  principles  of  composi- 
tion. '•  My  good  Sir,"  he  might  say,  "  though  your  production 
certainly  shews  talent,  still  the  beauties  are  really  so  utterly 
intelligible  that  the  meanest  capacity  may  comprehend  them. 
The  tning  is  cleverish  in  its  way,  but  it  isn't  *  dreamy'  enough 
by  half.  Couldn't  you  contrive  to  throw  in  a  few  touches  of 
'  the  age  of  universal  anarchy,'  or  of  '  the  chaos  that  has  pene- 
trated itself.'  The  latter  in  particular  would  be  sure  to  take. 
Then  if,  instead  of  givino-  us  human  nature,  you'd  stick  to 
'nature's  state  of  nature,'  fmean,  'the  time  before  the  world;' 
if,  in  a  word,  you'd  make  your  work,  what  every  genuine  tale 
should  be,  '  a  dream  of  our  native  world,  which  is  every  where 
and  no  where,'  I  shall  be  ready  to  enter  into  terms  for  its  pub- 
lication." 

,  But  to  speak  more  seriously  of  these  fantastic  dogmas.  It  is 
utterly  false^  at  least  nothing  but  a  miserable  abuse  of  terms  can 
make  it  true,  that  genuine  poetry  must  be  founded  in  mystery. 
In  the  metaphysical  sense  of  the  word  it  is  certainly  true ;  but  so 
is  every  thing,  that  can  be  named,  founded  in  mystery.  The 
visible  world— our  invisible  emotions — existence — consciousness 
— all  the  natural  phenomena,  within  and  without  us,  when  phi- 
losophically investigated,  baffle  our  comprehension,  and  turn 
out  in  the  last  result  to  be  strange,  unaccountable,  and  myste- 
rious. But,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  position,  that  the 
basis  of  all  good  poetry  must  be  mystery,  has  no  more  novelty 
or  truth,  than  to  say,  that  the  basis  of  a  good  apple-pie,  or  of 
the  best  home-brewed  ale,  must  be  mystery.  In  either  case,  the 
understanding,  when  pushed  for  an  explanation,  will  find  it 
equally  impossible  to  account  for  the  particular  combinations, 
that  form  the  articles  in  question,  conveying  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions to  the  body  or  the  mind  ;  and,  however  preposterously  it 
mi^ht  sound  to  descant  in  pompous  terms  upon  the  **  deep  and 
unmthomable  powers"  of  a  pot  of  marmalade  or  a  cask  of  Cal- 
vert's entire,  as  the  basis  or  their  excellence,  we  should  be  as 
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much  justified  in  such  a  mode  of  speech^  as  when  we  speak  of 
the  "deep  and  unfathomable  powers  of  the  universe/'  as  the 
ultimate  basis  of  our  poetical  emotions. 

But  though  all  things,  when  metaphysically  analysed,  must 
be  admitted  to  be  involved  in  mystery,  the  human  mind,  in  its 
ordinary  moods,  is  little  addicted  to  diis  subtle  and  fruitless 
process  of  investigation.  In  the  practical  details  of  our  ex- 
istence, the  mystery  that  overhangs  them,  never  occurs  to  our 
imaginations.  Whether  it  be  from  instinct,  or  from  a  long 
familiarity  that  supplies  its  place,  we  take  appearances  upon 
trust,  and  act  and  leel  in  regard  to  them  under  the  impression 
of  a  popular  belief,  amounting  to  a  most  perfect  assurance,  that 
they  are,  in  fact  and  essence,  precisely  such  as  our  senses  repre- 
sent th^XL.  When  we  gaze  upon  a  rich  landscape,  or  a  human 
form  of  surpassing  beauty ;  or  when  we  witness  an  admirable 
action,  the  emotions  which  any  of  these  objects  excite,  derive 
none  of  their  power  from  their  mysterious  origin.  This  is  a 
subtle  topic  to  which  our  minds  never  think  of  adverting.  To 
us,  there  is  no  mystery  in  the  impressions  made  upon  us.  The 
sentiment  of  admiration  or  of  moral  approbation  is  clear,  distinct, 
and  to  every  practical  intent  and  purpose,  perfectly  intelligible. 
The  case  is  precisely  the  same,  when  objects  come  before  us  in 
the  form  of  poetical  representation.  The  purpose  of  poetry  is 
not  (as  the  sticklers  for  mystery  would  persuade  us,)  to  throw  the 
mind  into  new  and  undefinable  states  of  being ;  and  if  it  had  the 
wish,  it  wants  the  power :  all  that  it  can  do  is,  to  call  up  our 
familiar  emotions  in  a  state  of  higher  excitement  than  the  ordi- 
nary details  of  life  produce.  This  it  accomplishes  by  presenting 
us  with  fictitious  oojects,  which  our  imagination  adopts  as  reali- 
ties; and  so  far  is  any  thing  like  mystery  from  being  a  necessary 
ingredient  in  these  mncifui  creations,  Uiat  all  their  excellence 
and  power  (whether  they  aim  at  representation  of  external  nature, 
or  the  developement  of  human  passions)  consist  in  exciting 
images  and  feelings  so  defined  and  distinct,  that  we  become, 
as  it  were,  actual  spectators  and  actors  in  the  scenes  to  which 
they  refer.  The  business  of  the  poet  is  to  delight  and  interest 
the  mind,  not  to  bewilder  it ;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  un- 
deviating  rule,  that  all  his  pictures  will  produce  their  destined 
effects,  precisely  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  vagueness. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  this  topic,  because  we 
really  consider  it  of  some  importance  to  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  empirical  pretensions  of  the  professors  and 
disciples  of  this  school,  to  exclusive  taste  and  genius,  and  to  the 
degradation,  which  must  befal  our  literature,  if  their  flimsy 
ravings  should  be  permanently  incorporated  with  it.  In  the  ob- 
servations above  offered,  we  by  no  means  intend  to  assert  that 
in  no  case  can  poetical  effect  be  heightened  and  dignified  by 
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mysterious  association?.  There  are  majestic  appearances  in 
etenial  nature,  which  at  once  direct  our  minds  to  the  contem- 
plation of  "  the  great  unknown,"  of  whose  power  they  are  the 
S3rmbols.  There  are  trains  of  meditative  abstraction,  leading  to 
sublime  conjectures  and  appalling  doubts  upon  our  final  desti- 
nies, in  which  the  poet's  virions  catch  a  glorious  awe  from  the 
darkness  that  surrounds  them.  In  these  and  similar  instances, 
we  fully  admit  the  sacred  influence  of  mystery,  in  the  most  ex- 
tensive meaning  of  the  word : — what  we  protest  against  is,  the  per- 
verse doctrine,  that,  because  it  is  a  powerful  poetical  agent,  it 
must  be  the  fundamental  and  only  one ;  and  that  such  is  the  con- 
stitution of  our  nature,  that  we  can  never  be  truly  delighted,  ex- 
cept by  what  we  cannot  comprehend. 

We  are  aware  that  these  opinions  may  give  offence  to  some, 
but  our  respect  for  our  native  literature,  and  onr  anxiety  that  it 
should  long  retain  its  old  masculine  character  of  energy  and 
nature,  and  rational  enthusiasm,  compel  us  to  exclaim  against 
the  modern  efforts  to  enfeeble  and  debase  it.  The  effects  are 
already  visible  in  the  published  reveries  of  a  notorious  fraternity 
of  inland  versifiers,  and  not  less  so  in  the  apologetic  effusions  of 
their  misguided  disciples.  The  latter  appear,  on  the  whole,  to 
be  much  farther  gone ;  and  when,  we  listen  to  their  ravings,  we 
scarcely  know  wnether  most  to  pity  or  to  envy  them.  They  are 
decidedly  wild  upon  the  subject  of  their  favourite  theories ;  but 
then  their  delirium,  by  their  own  account,  is  attended  by  so 
many  redeeming  ecstasies,  that  a  return  to  reason  would,  we  lear, 
only  prove  to  them  an  irretrievable  calamity.  We  can  collect 
from  them,  that  their  gentle  souls  are  endowed  with  innumerable 
mystical  instincts,  for  which  they  find  provided  around  tfiem  as 
many  visionary  sources  of  gratification.  Tlie  lowliest  objects  in 
nature  teem  with  **  sanctities"  and  "  consecrations,'*  and  "  venc- 
cablenesses"  and  "  unearthly  reminiscences."  To  them  a  pig- 
sty is  holy  ground.  They  can  prostrate  themselves  in  soul- 
exalting  adoration  before  an  inscrutable  deity,  and  discover 
volumes  of  eternal  truth  in  the  sublime  provincialisms  of  pedlars 
and  leech-catchers.  Their  Sympathy  with  idiots  is  extraordinaiy 
and  unbounded.  A  ragged  coat  importuning  for  a  penny,  is  the 
beau  ideal  of  created  beings — a  lounge  in  the  precincts  of  a 
parish  workhouse  suggests  trains  of  as  lofty  musing  as  a  walk  in 
the  groves  of  Academus.  They  go  forth  with  their  souls  so 
attuned  to  poetic  rapture,  that  the  most  vulgar  touch  can  awaken 
the  sweetest  strains.  Just  like  this  barrel-organ  beneath  our 
window,  which,  while  we  write,  is  discoursing  a  most  senti- 
mental ditty,  in  despite  of  the  coarse  and  awkward  hand  of  the 
weatherbeaten  old  tar  that  grinds  it.  Surely  they  must  be 
happy,  if  to  be  rich  in  resources  can  make  them  so  ;  for  while 
Old  England  can  supply  them  with  a  vagrant,  or  a  stump  of 
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rotten  thorn»  or  a  pool  of  ditch-water^  to  administer  to  their  mys- 
tical necessities,  they  can  never  want  subjects  of  profound  and 
ecstatic  contemplation. 

This  is  what  comes  from  imitating  the  German  habit  of  hold- 
ing "  conversations  with  the  air."  When  we  commenced,  we 
proposed  to  have  said  a  good  deal  more  upon  these  matters, 
partioulaiiy  upon  Schlegels  discoveries  in  Shakspeare,  and  his 
critical  theory  of  the  •'  seminal  idea"  of  every  work  of  art ;  but 
(the  periodical  writer's  old  excuse)  the  want  of  present  limits 
obliges  us  to  defer  our  rem^arks  to  some  future  occasion. 


ENGLISH    GEKEALOGY.-— SUNDAY. 

*'Iam  no  herald  to  enquire  of  men's  pedigrees;  it  sufBceth  mc  if  I  know  their 
virtues."  Sidney. 

**  Sunday  must  needs  b«  an  excellent  institution,  since-  the  very  breaking  of  it  is  the 
support  of  half  the  villages  round  town."  Bonn  el  Thomnton. 

If  it  were  pos^ble  to  trace  back  the  current  of  an  Englishman's 
blood  to  its  early  fountains,  what  a  strange  compound  would  the 
mass  present !  What  a  confusion  and  intermingling  of  subsidiary 
streams  from  the  Britons,  Romans,  Danes,  Saxons,  and  Normans  ; 
amalgamating  with  minor  contributions  from  undiscoverable 
soiurces,  mocking  the  chemist^s  power  to  analyse,  and  almost  be- 
wildering imagination  to  conceive !  Being  myself  ^^  no  tenth 
transmitter  of  a  foolish  face,*"  I  have  sometimes  maliciously  wished 
that  a  bonafide^  genuine,  scrupulously-accurate  family  tree,  shoot- 
ing its  branches  up  into  the  darkness  of  antiquity,  could  be  dis- 
played before  some  of  our  boasters  of  high  descent  and  genealogical 
honoui^.  Heavens  !  how  would  it  vary  from  their  own  emblazoned 
parchment  and  vellum  records !  What  confusion  of  succession-— > 
what  scandal  thrown  upon  Lady  Barbaras  and  Lady  Bridgets, 
all  immaculate  in  their  time^-what  heraldic  bars  in  noble 
scutcheons,  ancient  and  modem,  from  the  now  first-detected  in- 
tiigues  of  chaplains,  captains,  p^^s,  and  serving-men,  with  their 
frail  mistresses,  whose  long  stomachers,  stuck  up  in  the  picture- 
gallery  of  the  old  Gothic  hall,  look  like  so  many  insurance-plates 
against  the  fire  of  Cupid^s  unlawful  torch  !  Strang  that  there 
should  be  a  limit  to  this  pride  of  ancestry  !  If  it  be  glorious  to 
trace  our  family  up  to  Edward  the  First,  it  should  be  still  more  so 
to  ascend  to  Edward* the  Confessor;  yet  pride  seldom  mounts 
higher  than  the  first  illustrious  name,   the  first  titled  or  celebrated 

Srogenitor,  whom  it  chooses  to  call  the  founder  of  the  family.  The 
aughtiest  vaunter  of  high  pedigree  and  the  honours  of  unbroken 
descent,  from  the  time  of  \\illiara  the  Conqueror,  would  probably 
weep  with  shame  at  being  enabled  to  follow  his  naine  three  hun- 
drea  years  farther  back,  through  a  succession  of  ploughmen,  me- 
chaoics,  or  malefkctors.     As  it  cannot  be  denied  that  all  families 
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arc,  ia  point  of  fact,  •qually  ancient,  the  distinction  ooneists  in 
possessing  records  to  prove  a  certain  succession ;  and  even  this,  it 
appears,  ceases  to  be  a  boast  beyond  a  certain  point.  Fantastical 
vanity  !  which,  while  it  cannot  deny  to  the  beggar  at  the  gate  the 
privilege  of  being  equally  descended  from  Adam  and  Eve,  rests  its 
own  claim  to  superiority  upon  being  enabled  to  prove  a  fiftieth 
part  of  the  same  antiquity,  struts,  like  the  jay  m  the  fable,  in 
otliers^  finery,  and  piques  itself  upon  die  actions  of  ancestors,  instead 
of  its  own.  Give  me  the  man,  who  is  an  honour  to  his  titles ;  not 
him  whose  titles  are  his  honour  ! 

But,  if  an  Englishman  be  such  an  heterc^neous  compound  as 
to  his  pecsonal  composition,  he  has  the  consolation  of  knowing<» 
that  his  language  is,  at  least,  equally  confused  and  intermingkxl 
with  Teutonic,  Celtic,  and  classical  derivations.  Let  us  consider, 
for  instance,  the  hebdomadary  (as  Dr.  Johnson  would  odl  it,)  or 
the  days  of  the  week,  named  after  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  Tuisco, 
Woden  or  Odin,  Thor,  Freya,  and  Saturn ;  four  Scandinavian 
or  northern  deities,  three  Pagan  gods  worshipped  in  the  south, 
and  not  one  Christian  sponsor !  Let  the  reader  lift  up  the  cur- 
tain of  time,  and  taking  a  hasty  glimpse  of  the  last  ten  or  twenty 
centuries,  suffer  his  imagination  to  wander  amid  the  scenes  and 
associations  suggested  by  tlie  enumeration  we  have  just  made. 
Perched  on  the  crags  of  rocks  and  mountains,  and  frowning  at  the 
rolling  clouds  and  snow-storms  that  lour  beneath,  he  will  mark  the 
gigantic  heroes  of  the  north ;  the  warriors  of  Ossian  will  stalk 

? gloomily  before  him  ;  he  will  roam  through  the  five  hundred  and 
orty  halls  of  Thor's  palace,  till  he  find  him  seated  on  his  throne 
witn  his  terrific  wife  Freya  by  his  side,  and  in  his  hand  the  gigan- 
tic hammer  of  which  he  has  read  in  the  Runic  poetry ;  and  finally, 
he  will  ascend  into  the  Scandinavian  elysium,  or  palace  of  Val- 
halla, where  he  will  behold  the  beatified  warriors  arinking  mead 
out  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies,  administered  by  tlie  fair  hands 
of  the  Valkyriac,  those  virgin  Houris  of  the  north,  blessed  with  per- 
petual youth  and  never-fading  beauty.  Turning  from  the  appal- 
ling sublimity  of  these  cold,  desolate,  and  warlike  regions,  let  his 
fancy  revel  in  the  rich  and  sunny  luxuriance  of  Grecian  landscape, 
awaxening  from  their  long  sleep  all  the  beautiful  realities  and 
clasucal  nctions  connected  with  the  glorious  god  of  the  Sun,  the 
Apollo  of  the  poets,  the  patron  deity  of  Delphi  and  of  Delos.  How 
beautiful  is  tne  morning !  Slowly  rising  above  tlie  mountains  of 
Argos,  the  sun  shoots  a  golden  bloom  over  the  undimpled  waters  of 
the  yEgean  and  the  sea  of  Myrtos,  gilding  every  neight  of  the 
Cyclacican  Islands,  as  if  the  very  hills  nad  caught  fire  to  do  lionour 
to  the  quinquennial  festival  of  Apollo,  now  celebrating  at  Delos. 
See !  in  every  direction  the  green  ocean  is  studded  with  the  white 
sails  of  barks  (like  daisies  in  tne  grass)  hastening  to  the  ceremony 
irom  Attica,  Boeotia,  and  Thessaly;    from  Lesbos  and  Crete; 
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from  Ionia  and  the  coasts  of  Asiatic  Greeoe.  As  they  approach, 
their  crews  are  seen  doing  reverence  to  the  sun,  and  the  faint  dulcet 
sound  of  flutes  and  hautboys  melts  along  the  wave.  But  what 
stately  vessel  is  that  hurrying  from  tlie  east,  whose  numerous 
rowers  make  the  waters  sparkle  with  their  eilded  oars  ?  It  is  the 
Paralos,  or  sacred  bark  of  Athens.  Hark !  what  a  high  and 
swelling  symphony  pours  from  the  numerous  band  on  board  ;-— 
she  approaches  the  shore  of  Delos,  whose  inhabitants  flock  to  the 
beach,  and  as  the  band,  and  dancers,  and  choristers,  debark,  they 
are  compelled,  by  immemorial  usage,  to  rehearse  their  lessons,  and 
chaunt  their  new  hymn  to  Apollo.  Other  boats  have  now  landed 
their  crews  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  and  as  they  advance 
towards  the  temple  with  music,  dancing,  and  singing,  behold ! 
the  priests  of  Apollo^  and  a  long  procession  of  choristers,  descend* 
ing  from  Mount  Cynthus,  wind  along  tlie  banks  of  the  Inopus, 
chaunting  the  ancient  hymns  composed  by  Homer  and  Hesiod 
when  they  visited  the  island.  As,  with  thdr  riffht  hands  pointed  to 
the  sun,  the  whole  population  celelnrate  the  praises  erf*  Apollo,  every 
face  is  lighted  up  with  enthusiasm  and  joy ;  and  while  the  air  is 
loaded  with  the  melody  of  pipes,  timbrels,  and  lutes,  and  the 
nobler  harmony  of  human  voices,  the  god  of  day,  slowly  ascending 
in  cloudless  magnificence,  seems,  with  his  lidless  eye  of  Are,  to 
smile  with  complacency  upon  the  homage  of  his  worshippers. 

Let  me  stop  while  I  can,  Mr.  Editor,  for  I  have  got  astride 
upon  my  favourite  hobby-horse,  and  if  I  am  suffered  to  proceed,  I 
shall  gallop  to  every  province  of  Greece,  and  visit  every  scene  of 
jubilee,  from  the  great  Olympic  Games  to  the  Feast  of  Adonis, 
which  the  Syracusan  gossips  oi  Theocritus  were  so  anxious  to  wit- 
ness. Sufiice  it  that  a  slight  sketch  has  been  attempted  of  a 
Sun-day  among  the  people  of  Delos.  Let  us  see  how  it  has  been 
celebrated  by  other  nations.  In  Hebrew,  the  word  Sabbath  signi- 
fies rest ;  and  the  Jews  fixed  it  on  the  Saturday,  the  last  day  of 
the  week,  to  commemorate  the  completion  of  the  work  of  creation, 
and  the  reposing  of  the  Lord.  It  was  not  distinguished  by  a  mere 
cessation  from  labour,  but  was  enlivened  by  every  species  of  re- 
joicing they  who  took  the  most  pleasure  deeming  themselves  the 
most  devout;  and,  amid  a  variety  of  puerile  and  superstitious 
ceremonies,  they  were  particularly  enjoined  to  he  longer  in  bed  on 
that  morning.  If  it  were  allowable  to  reverse  the  profane  jest  of 
the  pork-lover,  who  wished  to  be  a  Jew,  that  he  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  eating  pork  and  sinning  at  the  same  time,  I  should  be 
tempted  to  express  a  similar  desire  for  the  contemporaneous  com- 
fort of  lying  in  bed  and  performing  a  religious  duty.  The  Sun- 
day, or  Christian  Sabbath,  was  appropriated  to  the  first  day  of  tlie 
week,  in  eternal  remembrance  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ ;  but 
was  not  strictly  solemnized  as  a  period  of  cessation  from  all 
buaness  until  about  the  year  321,  when  Constantine  ordered  its 
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more  rifloroua  observance,  and  interdicted  all  prosecutions,  plead- 
ings, and  juridical  processes,  public  or  private.  Of  all  the  blessingf; 
ever  bestowed  on  the  world,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any 
have  been  attended  with  more  beneficial  consequences  to  morals, 
health,  and  happiness,  than  the  institution  of  a  seventh  day  of  rest, 
without  which  tne  lot  of  mortality,  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  would 
be  hardly  endurable.  What  contemplation  so  kindly,  social,  and 
endearing,  as  to  behold  the  great  human  family  linked  by  religion 
in  one  domestic  brotherhood,  and  reduced  to  one  common  level, 
assembling  weekly  under  the  same  roof  to  pour  forth  their  grati- 
tude to  Grod,  their  universal  benefactor  and  father  ?  And  yet  how 
various  have  been  the  temper  and  spirit,  with  which  the  Sabbath 
has  been  solemnized  in  different  ages,  fluctuaung  from  the  sternest 
sdf-mortification  and  the  most  inexorable  rigour,  to  the  opposite 
extreme  of  irreverend  and  licentious  hilarity.  Well  might  Eras- 
mus say,  that  the  human  understanding  was  like  a  drunken  clown 
attempting  to  mount  a  horse  ;-^if  you  help  him  up  on  one  side, 
he  falls  over  on  the  other.  The  old  Puritan,  who  refused  to 
brew  on  a  Saturday,  lest  his  beer  should  work  on  the  Sunday, 
was  scarcely  more  ridiculous  than  the  sceptical  G.  L.  Le  Sage 
of  Geneva,  who,  according  to  bis  biographer  Prevost,  being  anxious 
to  ascertain  whether  the  great  Author  of  nature  still  prescribed  to 
himself  the  observance  of  the  ori^nal  day  of  rest,  measured, 
with  the  nicest  exactitude,  the  daily  increase  of  a  plant  to 
ascertain  whether  it  would  cease  growing  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
finding  that  it  did  not,  of  course  decided  for  the  negative  of  the 
proposition.  By  statute  1  Car.  I.  no  persons  on  the  Lord^s  day 
**  shall  assemble  out  of  their  own  parishes,  for  any  sport  whatso- 
ever ;  nor,  in  their  parishes,  shall  use  any  bull  or  bear-baiting,  in- 
terludes, playSy  or  other  unlawful  exercises  or  pastimes;  on  pain 
that  every  offender  shall  pay  3*.  4d.  to  the  poor.  In  1618  King 
James,  on  the  other  liand,  was  graciously  pleased  to  declare, 
**That  for  his  good  people's  recreation,  his  Majesty's  pleasure 
was,  that  after  trie  end  of  divine  service  they  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed, letted,  or  discouraged  from  any  lawful  recreations  ;  such 
as  dancing,  either  of  men  or  women ;  archery  for  men ;  leaping, 
vaulting,  or  any  other  harmless  recreations ;  nor  having  of  May- 
games,  Whitsun-ales,  or  Morrice^ances  ;  or  setting  up  of  May- 
poles, or  other  sports  therewith  used,  so  as  the  same  may  be  had 
m  due  and  convenient  time,  without  impediment  or  let  of  divine 
service.''  A  statute,  the  29  Charles  II.  enacts,  "  that  no  person 
shall  work  on  the  Lord's  day,  or  fcse  any  boat  or  barge ;"  and  by 
the  non-repeal  of  this  absura  law,  the  population  of  London,  on 
the  only  day  when  its  labouring  classes  have  leisure  for  recreation, 
are  denied  the  healthy  enjoyment  of  their  noble  river,  unless  they 
choose  to  subject  themselves  to  a  penalty  of  5*. 

Our  own  times  have  had  their  full  share  of  this  pendulating 
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between  extremes.  To  the  livdj  Parisians  nothing  appeared 
more  atrociously  tyrannical,  than  that  their  lately  restored  sove* 
rei^n  should  shut  up  the  shops  on  a  Sunday,  and  compel  some 
litUe  external  reverence  to  the  day,  beyond  the  mere  opening  of 
the  church-doors  for  the  accommodation  of  a  few  devout  old  women. 
His  pious  inflexibility,  on  this  point,  had  very  nearly  occasioned  a 
counter-revolution.  '*'  Eh !  mon  dieu,^  said  the  Frenchman  in 
London,  when  he  looked  out  of  window  on  a  Sunday  morning  in 
the  city,  ^^  what  national  calamity  has  happened  ?'^  The  bouses 
all  shut  up— the  silent  and  deserted  streets  forming  such  a  sepuU 
chral  contrast  to  their  ordinary  bustle— the  solemn  countenances 
of  the  few  straggling  passengers,  and  the  dismal  tolling  of  innu«- 
merable  bells,  might  well  iustif^  this  exclamation  in  a  forei^er; 
nor  would  his  wonder  be  mmimehed,  upon  learning  tliat  this  was 
the  English  mode  of  exhibiting  their  cheerfulness  and  fflntitude  to 
Heaven.  What  would  such  a  man  say,  especially  when  he  re- 
flected upon  the  Sunday  theatres,  dances,  and  festivities  of  France, 
were  he  to  be  told  that,  even  in  these  times,  the  lawf'^ulucss  of 
shavii^  on  a  Sunday  had  been  seriously  discussed  by  one  of  our 
most  numerous  sects  ?  The  question  was  thus  gravely  submitted 
to  the  Methodist  conference  of  1807 :  ^^  As  it  has  been  suggested 
that  our  rule  respecting  the  exclusion  of  barbers,  who  shave  or 
dress  their  customers  on  the  Lond's  day,  is  not  sufficiently  explicit 
and  positive,  what .  is  the  decision  of  the  conference  on  tliis  im- 
portant point?^  And  thus  replieth  that  august  body  to  the  weighty 
interrogatory :  '^  Let  it  be  fully  understood  that  no  such  person  is 
to  be  suffered  to  remain  in  any  of  oUr  societies.  We  char^  all 
our  superinteodants  to  execute  this  rule  in  every  place,  without 
partiality  and  without  delay.""  Poor  human  nature  i  bow  often  in 
thy  failure  to  enforce  these  and  other  luiattainable  austerities,  dost 
thou  verify  the  lines  of  Dryden : 

"  Reaching  above  our  nature  does  no  good, 
We  must  faU  back  to  our  old  flesh  and  blood." 

Is  there  no  island  of  rest  for  thee  between  Scylla  and  Charvbdis; 
must  thou  be  for  ever  bandied  to  and  fro  by  the  conflicting  battle, 
dores  of  fanaticism  and  indifference  ? 

It  may  not  be  unamusing,  perhaps  not  uninstruciive,  tp  con>- 
sider  the  mode,  in  which  some  of  the  various  classes  of  London 
society  dispose  of  themselves  upon  the  Sabbath. 

The  rational  Christian  goes  to  church  in  an  exhilarating  spirit 
of  grateful  devotion  to  God,  and  universal  charity  to  mankmd  ; 
and  feeling  persuaded  that  the  most  acceptable  nomage  to  the 
Creator  must  be  the  happiness  of  the  creature,  dedicates  the  rest 
of  the  day  to  innocent  recreations,  and  the  enjoyment  of  domestic 
and  social  intercourse. 

The  bigot  enters  his  Salem  or  Ebenczer,  hoping  to  propitiate  the 
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God  of  unbounded  benignity  by  enforcing  systems  of  gloom  md 
luNTor ;  by  dreadful  denunciations  against  Uie  rest  of  mankind, 
and  ascetical  self-privations.  He  hcuds  with  the  Caliph  Omar, 
that  we  must  make  a  hell  of  this  world  to  merit  heaven  in  the  next. 
In  all  probability,  he  is  a  vice-suppresser,  and  hating  to  see  others 
enjoy  that  which  he  denies  to  himself,  wages  a  petty  but  malig- 
nant warfare  against  human  happiness,  from  the  poor  boy^s  kite  to^ 
the  old  woman^s  apide-stall.  It  in  good  circumstances,  he  orders 
out  his  coachman,  rootman,  and  horses,  to  go  to  chapel,  diat  the 
world  may  at  once  know  his  wealth  and  his  devoutness ;  yet  dines 
upon  cola  meat,  to  let  God  Almighty  see  that  he  does  not  unne- 
cessarily employ  his  servants  on  the  Sabbath.  Music  on  this  day 
is  an  utter  abomination  ;  and,  if  he  had  his  will,  he  would  imprison 
the  running  waters  for  making  melody  with  the  pebbles  \  set  the 
wind  in  the  stocks  for  whistling ;  and  cite  the  lark,  the  thrush,  and 
the  blackbird  into  die  Ecclesiastical  Court. 

The  man  of  fashion  cannot  possibly  get  dressed  in  dme  for 
church;  the  park  is  mauvais  fan;-r-tnere  is  no  other  place  to 
ride  in ;-— he  hates  walking — ^lounges  at  the  subscription-house, 
and  votes  Sunday  a  complete  bare^  until  it  is  dme  to  drop  in  at  the 
Marchionesses,  in  Arlington-street. 

Jammed  in  by  other  carriages,  and  somedmes  unable  to  move 
from  the  same  spot  for  hours  toother,  the  woman  of  fashion 

rnds  her  Sunday  morning  in  the  ring,  exposed  to  sun,  wind,  and 
;t,    and  the  rude   stare  of  an  endless  succession  of  oriental 
vulgarians. 

Half  filling  his  showy  and  substantial  carriage,  the  rich  dtisen 
rides  from  his  country-house  to  the  church,  fiuly  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  the  duty  he  is  performing,  and  not  altogether 
unminaful  of  the  necessity  of  acquiring  an  appedte  for  cunner. 
He  has,  moreover,  a  lurking  hope  that  bis  suppjicadons  may  not 
have  an  unpropidous  effect  on  the  fate  of  his  missing  ship,  the 
Good  Intent,  on  which  he  is  short  in^ed'jt  ;4to  stren^en  which 
influence,  he  deplores  to  his  son  the  irr«igious  omission  of  the 
introductory  ana  concluding  prayer  in  the  newly  printed  bills  of 
lading;  censures  the  same  impropriety  in  the  form  of  modern 
wills ;  and  informs  him  that  most  of  the  old  mercantile  ledgers 
had  the  words  *^  Laus  Deo^  very  properly  fnrinted  in  th^r  first 
page*  His  wife^  fat  and  fine,  with  a  gorgeous  pelisse,  and  a  whole 
flower*garden  in  her  bonnet,  sits  opposite  to  him,  and,  as  they  go 
to  church  to  abjure  all  pomps   ana  vanides,  their  rich  liveried 


*  An  Insurance  Company,  at  Cadiz,  once  took  the  Virgin  Mary  into  formal  partner* 
ship,  covenanting  to  set  aside  her  portion  of  profits  for  the  enrichment  of  her 
shrine  in  that  city.  Not  doubting  that  she  would  protect  every  vessel,  in  which  she 
had  such  a  manifest  interest,  they  underwrote  ships  of  all  sorts,  at  such  reduced  rates, 
Ibat  in  a  few  months  the  infatuated  partners  were  all  declared  bankmpts. 
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servant,  with  fifty  lx>hs  and  tags  dangling  from  his  shoulder, 
clatters  up  the  aisle  behind  them,  to  perform  the  essential  offices  of 
carrying  one  little  prayer-book,  ana  shutting  the  door  of  their 
pew.  Whatever  be  the  rank  of  those  who  practise  this  obtrusive 
and  indecorous  display,  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  vulgar  upstart 
pride,  and  constitutes  an  offence,  which  the  beadle  of  every  parish 
ou^t  to  have  special  orders  to  prevent. 

The  city  dandy  and  dandisette,  arrayed  in  the  very  newest  of 
their  septenary  fashions,  pick  the  cleanest  way  to  the  Park,  and 
leaving  the  verdant  sward,  umbrageous  avenues,  and  chirping 
birds  of  Kensington-gardens,  to  nurserymaids  and  children,' prefer 
taking  the  dust,  and  enjoying  the  crowd  by  the  road-side,  accom- 
panied by  the  unceasing  grating  of  the  carriage-wheels  in  tlie 
gravel. 

The  maid-servant,  having  a  smart  new  bonnet,  asks  her  mis- 
tresses permission  to  go  to  morning-service;  and,  when  her  fellow 
servants  inquire  what  the  sermon  was  about,  exclaims,  with  a  toss 
of  her  head,  ^*  I  always  told  Mary  what  the  flirting  of  that  fellow 
Tomkins  would  come  to ;  spite  of  all  his  fine  speeches  about  the 
banns,  they  was^nt  no  more  asked  in  church  than  I  was."" 

The  labourer,  or  mechanic,  who  was  formerly  enabled  to 
freshen  his  feet  in  the  grass  of  the  green  fields,  and  recreate  his 
smoke-dried  nose  with  the  fragrance  of  a  country  breeze,  can  no 
longer  enjoy  that  gratification  now  that  London  itself  is  gone  out  of 
town.  He  prowls  about  the  dingy  swamps  of  Battersea  or  Mile- 
End,  with  a  low  bull-dog  at  his  heels,  which  he  says  he  will  match, 
for  a  gallon  of  beer,  with  e^er  a  dog  in  England.  Being  of  the 
same  stock  with  the  cockney  young  lady^  who  pathetically  la- 
mented that  she  "  never  could  exasperate  the  Haitch^  and  theti 
innocently  inquired  "  whether  the  letter  We  was'nt  a  woweliT"  he, 
with  a  scrupulous  inaccuracy,  misplaces  his  H's,  V's,  and  W's.  At 
Vauxhall  he  stops  to  buy  an  ash-stick ;  because,  as  he  argumenta- 
tively  tells  Bill  Gibbons,  liis  companion,  ^'  I  always  likes  a  hash 
un.*"  However  numerous  may  be  his  acquaintance,  he  never 
meets  one  without  asking  him  what  they  shall  drink,  having 
a  bibulous  capacity  as  insatiable  as  that  of  a  dustman,  who,  begin- 
ning at  six  o^clock  in  the  mcnming,  will  swallow  a  quart  of  washy 
small  beer  at  every  docMr  on  both  sides  of  a  long  street. 

The  more  decent  artisan,  having  stowed  four  young  children, 
all  apparently  of  the  same  age,  in  a  hand-cart,  divides  with  his 
wife  the  pleasure  of  dra^ng  them,  for  the  benefit  of  country  air, 
as  far  as  the  Mother  K^Cap  in  the  Hampstead-road,  where  he 
ascends  into  a  balcony  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding 
dust,  smokes  his  pipe,  drinks  his  ale,  and,  enjoying  the  heat  of  the 
high  road  as  he  lugs  his  burden  back  again,  declares,  that  ^^  thetn 
country  excursions  are  vastly  wholesome.*" 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  contrasted  with  these  scenes  ^^  the 
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sound  of  the  church-going  bell "  in  a  quiet  sequestered  village ; 
but,  in  writing  of  London,  I  have  so  far  caught  its  spirit,  as  to 
have  left  myself  little  room  for  further  enlargement,  and  I  shall, 
therefore,  comprise  all  I  had  to  say  in  the  following  extract  from 
Wordsworth's  «  White  Doe  of  Rylstone  ^— 

**  From  Bolton's  old  monastic  tower, 

The  bells  ring  loud  widi  gladsome  power ; 
The  sun  is  bright ;  the  fields  are  gay, 
With  people  in  their  best  array 
Of  stole  and  doublet,  hood  and  scarf, 
Along  the  banks  of  the  crystal  Wharf, 
Through  the  vale,  retired  and  lowly, 
Trooping  to  that  summons  holy. 

And  up  among  tlie  moorlands,  see 
What  ^rinkiings  of  blithe  company ! 

Of  lasses  and  of  shepherd  grooms. 
That  down  the  steep  hills  force  their  way, 

Like  cattle  through  the  budded  brooms  ; 
Path,  or  no  path,  what  care  they  ? 
And  thus,  in  joyous  mood,  they  hie 
To  Bolton's  mouldering  Priory.*' 

H. 
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It  is  singular  that,  in  an  age  when  the  biography  of  individuals 
forms  so  great  a  portion  of  our  national  literature,  the  history  of 
the  illustrious  House,  which  now  einoys  the  crown  of  England, 
should  have  been  so  long  neglected.  On  the  accession  of  the 
Brunswick  family,  indeed,  several  volumes  appeared,  wliich  pro- 
.fessed  to  contain  authentic  accounts  of  that  house,  but  which 
wexcy  for  the  most  part,  collected  from  the  ancient  chronicles,  and 
.filled  with  the  most  ridiculous  fictions*  The  attempt  of  Gibbon, 
therefore,  has  been  the  only  source  to  which  we  have  hitherto  liad 
resort,  for  any  thing  like  accurate  and  historical  information  on  tills 
subject  At  length,  however,  a  more  extensive  and  finished  work  has 
been  given  to  the  public,  which,  if  it  does  not  supei^sede  the  labours 
of  the  future  historian,  will  at  least  furnish  him  with  a  fund  of  accu- 
rate and  valuable  information.*  As  the  annals  of  this  warlike  dhd 
adventurous  family  .ibound  with  interesting  relations,  we  have 
selected  such  as  were  the  most  striking,  and  which,  by  being  ool- 


*  A  general  History  of  the  House  of  Gaclph,  or  Royal  Family  of  Great  Britain,  from 
the  earliest  period  irk  which  the  name  appears  upon  record,  to  the  accession  of  his 
Majesty  King  George  the  First  to  the  throne,  with  an  appendix  of  authentic  and  ori- 
ginal documents.  By  Andrew  Halliday,  M.  D.  Domestic  Physician  to  H.  R.  H.  the 
Duke  of  Clarence*    4(a  London,  Underwood,  ip.21. 
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lected  together,  will  perhaps  nSard  a  characteristic  picture  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  monarchs,  who  now,  for  more  than  a  century, 
have  swayed  the  sceptre  of  these  realms. 

The  ori^n  of  the  family  name  is  involved  in  great  obscurity. 
John  Tanu)actus,  a  writer  of  the  eleventh  century,  has  related  the 
following  fable  respecting  it  The  wife  of  a  certain  knight, 
having  borne,  at  one  birth,  (simul  et  semel)  twelve  sons,  and 
being  apprehensive,  on  account  of  her  husband^s  poverty,  that 
they  would  prove  too  great  a  burden  for  him,  bribed  her  hand- 
maid to  carry  her  infants  to  the  river,  and  drown  them.  While 
the  maid  was  about  to  consign  her  young  charge  to  the  waves,  the 
Bishop  of  Cologne  happening  to  pass  near  the  banks  of  tiie  river, 
observed  her,  and  dispatched  one  of  his  suite  to  inquire  what  she 
was  doing ;  the  messenger  reported  what  he  had  discovered,  and 
the  good  bishop,  roovea  with  compassion,  took  the  infants  under 
his  own  care,  and  charged  himself  with  their  education.  It  is 
said,  that  the  maiden-executioner,  when  first  questioned  by  the 
bishop^s  messenger  as  to  what  she  had  in  her  apron,  answered 
whelps,  whence  the  youths  afterwards  a^umed  it  as  the  surname 
of  their  family.  The  same  verbal  derivation  is  supported  by  the 
author  of  the  "  Origines  Guelficae,'*  who  says  that  the  word  is  con- 
sidered by  some  as  a  translation  of  the  Latin  Cattdus,  amongst 
the  Saxons  written  and  pronounced  Woelpe ;  among  the  Belgians, 
Welpe,  Wolpe,  and  Wiilpe;  and  among  the  English,  Whelp. 
The  learned  Professor  Eicnorn  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  name 
is  derived  from  the  Saxon  huelpe,  written  in  German  hiilpe,  and 
signifying  aid  or  assistance ;  while,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Halliday, 
it  was  assumed  from  the  badge  or  emblem  of  the  family,  as  the 
figure  of  some  animal  was  usually  painted  on  the  banners  of  the 
chiefs,  which  served  as  the  rallying  war-cry  of  the  tribe  they  com- 
manded. 

The  eariiest  annals  of  the  Guelphs  are  too  obscure  to  furnish 
tnnch  interesting  information.  The  first  of  the  name  was  a  Prince 
of  the  Sc^rri  in  the  fifth  century ;  and,  in  the  seventh  century,  a 
Guelph  was  the  chamberlain  of  Dagobert,  Kin^  of  France ;  and 
about  the  year  823,  Wolfardus,  a  descendant  of  tlie  chamberlain, 
was  made  Count  of  Lucca  by  Charlema^e,  and,  by  a  translation 
of  his  name  into  Latin,  was  called  Bomface  the  First.  His  son, 
Boniface  the  Second,  made  an  expedition  into  Africa  ;  and,  after 
a  sanguinary  conflict,  defeated  a  formidable  army  of  Arabs  and 
Moors.  Coflaterally  related  to  these  were  the  Kings  of  Burgundy, 
who  failed  in  the  person  of  Rudolph  the  Third,  and  the  Counts  of 
Altdorf,  which  latter  family  became  again  united  to  that  of  the 
descendants  of  Boniface,  by  the  marriage  of  Cunigunda,  daughter 
of  the  fourth  Count  of  Altdorf,  to  Azo,  the  second  Marquis  of 
Este.  Among  the  ancestors  of  the  Altdorf  branch,  was  Henry  of 
the  Gt>ldcil  Chariot,  who  acquired  that  appellation  from  the  fol- 
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lowing  circumstance.  Having  consented  to  receive,  as  the  feuda- 
tory of  the  Eniperor  Arnulph,  as  fnuch  land  as  he  could  surround 
in  one  day  with  a  chariot,  he  had  a  little  vehicle  made  of  gold, 
with  which  he  mounted  his  fleetest  horses,  stationed  at  proper  dis- 
tances, and  so  acquired  about  four  thousand  mansi,  or  measure  of. 
land,  in  the  four-and- twenty  hours.  Of  these  states,  which  lay  in 
tipper  Bavaria,  he  was  created  Duke.  The  degrading  stratagem 
by  which  he  gained  his  principality,  so  disgusted  the  independent 
spirit  of  his  father,  that,  in  tlie  height  of  his  despair,  he  retired, 
with  twelve  of  his  lords,  to  the  forest  of  Ambergau,  where  he 
erected  thirteen  cells,  and  passed  there  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
without  ever  again  seeing  or  forgiving  his  degenerate  son. 

Henry,  the  fourth  m  descent  from  Henry  of  the  Golden 
Chariot,  met  with  an  early  and  melancholy  death.  The  Guelphic 
f)rinces  were  bound  annually  to  present  a  degrading  tribute,  or 
sin-offering,  at  the  shrine  of  St  Othmar.  This  the  young  prince 
refused  to  do ;  but  soon  afterwards,  as  he  was  hunting  the  roe  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  he  threw  himself  on  the  ground  for 
repose,  under  the  shadow  of  a  rock,  a  huge  fragment  of  which  fell 
upon  his  head,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  His  brother  Guelph, 
more  ])ious  than  he,  dutifully  paid  the  tribute,  and,  of  course,  was 
blessed  with  a  long  and  happy  reign. 

Guelph,  the  sixth  Count  of  Altdorf,  and  the  third  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  was  the  issue  of  the  nmrriage  of  Cunigunda  and  Azo  the 
Second ;  and  from  him,  Henry  the  Lion,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Guelphic  princes,  was  lineally  descended.  His  fa-> 
ther  died  in  1139,  leaving  him,  his  only  son,  in  the  tenth  year  of 
his  age.  To  add  to  his  misfortune,  the  young  Duke  was  aban- 
doned by  his  mother,  who,  in  1141,  married  Henry,  the  Margrave 
of  Austria,  the  enemy  of  her  house.  His  grandmother,  Richenza, 
however,  became  his  guardian ;  and  the  Saxons  shewed  themselves 
faithful  to  the  son  of  their  late  sovereign.  Having  been  prevailed 
upon  to  surrender  his  title  to  Bavaria,  the  young  prince  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  empire  as  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  enjoyed  some 
years  of  domestic  peace.  His  early  attachment  to  warlike  and 
manly  sports,  his  fortitude,  his  energy,  and  his  decision  of  cha- 
racter, acquired  him  the  title  of  the  Lion ;  and  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen he  was  admitted  into  the  Diet  at  Frankfort,  composed  of  men 
and  princes,  where  he  received  the  order  of  knighdiood,  which  had 
then  been  newly  instituted. 

In  the  crusade  against  the  idolatrous  Sclavi  of  the  Baltic, 
Henry  the  Lion  took  a  distinguished  part;  and  on  the  return  of 
the  Emperor  Conrad,  who  had  taken  the  cross  against  the  Sara^ 
cenic  infidels,  he  endeavoured  to  recover  his  Bavarian  dominions 
from  the  Margrave  of  Austria,  to  whom  they  had  been  resigned. 
While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  was  informed  that  Conrad  had 
t^ntered  Saxony  at  the  nead  of  an  army,  with  the  intention  of  de- 
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priving  him  of  those  dominions  also.  **  Command  my  vassals,^ 
cried  Henry,  '^  to  assemble  at  Brunswick  on  Christmas-day ;  tliey 
will  find  me  at  their  head."  Though  the  time  was  short  and  the 
distance  great,  and  all  the  passes  guarded,  the  young  Duke,  with 
only  three  attendants,  having  disguised  his  person,  darted  swiftly 
and.  secretly  through  the  hostile  country ;  and,  appearing  on  the 
fifth  day  in  the  camp  at  Brunswick,  forced  his  Imperial  adversary 
to  retreat.  To  the  successor  of  Cotirad,  the  Emperor  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  Henry  was  united  by  the  bonds  of  mutual  kindness 
and  obligation ;  and  it  was  chiefly  by  his  influence  that  the  territo- 
ries of  Bavaria  were  restored  to  their  ancient  possessor.  At  a  pub- 
lic assembly  in  the  plains  of  Ratisbon,  the  Margrave  of  Austria 
resigned,  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  the  seven  symbols  of  the 
Bavarian  duchy,  which  were  immediately  delivered  to  Henry  the 
Lion,  who  restored  two  of  them  to  the  Margrave,  in  right  of 
three  cbunties,  which  were  then  enfranchised  from  the  dominion  of 
Bavaria.  When  the  Emperor  was  engaged  in  war  against  the 
rebels  of  Lombardy,  he  summoned  the  Duke  of  Saxony  and 
Bavaria  to  attend  him ;  but  Henry,  displeased  at  the  Emperor'^s 
reiusal  to  grant  him  the  City  of  Goslar,  which  would  have  given 
him  the  command  of  the  silver-mines  of  the  Hartz,  disobeyed  the 
summons.  The  Emperor,  unable  to  contend  with  the  league  of 
Lombardy,  again  solicited  the  assistance  of  the  Duke,  who,  it  is 
said,  smiled  at  the  Imperial  distress.  An  interview  took  place 
between  them  at  Chiavenna,  near  the  Lake  of  Como.  Henry  was 
still  inexorable;  and  the  Emperor,  after  every  other  argument 
had  failed,  threw  himself  at  his  feet.  The  vassal  raised  his  sove- 
reign from  the  ground,  when  one  of  the  attendants  whispered  in 
his  ear,  "  Sufier,  dread  Sir,  the  Imperial  crown  to  lie  at  your 
feet ;  speedily  it  must  be  placed  on  your  head.^  Even  this  degra- 
dation failed  to  accomplish  the  Imperial  wishes.  The  Empress, 
indignant  at  the  scene,  bitterly  desired  the  Duke  to  remember 
what  had  passed  ;  and  added,  '*  God  will  remember  it  one  day."** 
From  this  hour,  the  prosperity  of  Henry  was  viewed  with  jealousy, 
and  he  was  even  accused  by  tne  Emperor  of  an  indirect  conspiracy 
a^nst  his  life  and  honour.  In  1168,  the  Duke,  having  been 
divorced  from  his  former  wife,  solicited  and  obtained  the  hand  of 
the  Princess  Royal  of  England,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated 
at  Minden.  In  1172,  Henry  determined  on  making  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  he  left  the  Duchess  regent  of  his  do- 
minions in  nis  absence.  The  vicissitudes,  which  marked  the  re- 
mainder of  the  life  of  Henry  the  Lion,  were  various  and  many,  but 
he  continued,  to  his  death,  to  hold  the  first  rank  amongst  the 
princes  of  Germany. 

The  following    anecdote,    relating   to    Henry,    sumamed    the 
Younger,  the  only  son  of  Henry  the  Bad,  of  R-unswick-Wolfen- 
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buttel,  19  siven,  by  Dr.  Halliday,  from  the  old  chrcmicle.'*^ 
*^  The  DuKe  had  married  the  Lady  Mary,  sister  of  Ulrick, 
Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  who,  amongst  other  ladies  that  waited  on 
her,  had  one  Eve  Trotting,  a  young  lady  of  extraordinary  beauty 
and  noble  family.  The  DuKe  be^an  to  be  desperately  smitten 
with  her,  and  at  length  previuling,  had  some  children  by  her;  but 
that  the  intrigue  might  not  be  discovered,  and  that  he  might  stiU 
enjoy  her  company,  he  put  a  stratagem  into  her  head,  that  she 
should  pretend  to  return  home  to  her  pai*ents,  and  he  furnished 
her  with  a  waggon  and  horses,  and  all  things  necessary  for  her 
journey :  but  when  people  thought  she  was  really  returned  home^ 
she  was  conducted  another  way  to  a  castle  of  his,  whereof  the  go- 
vernor was  instructed  by  him  what  to  do,  and  had  a  woman  or  two, 
in  whom  he  most  confiaed,  to  assist  him  in  the  plot  Some  days 
after  Eve  came  there^  she  took  to  her  bed,  pretending  to  be  very 
sick.  Now  the  Duke  had  before  prepared  an  image  to  be  made  o( 
wood,  representing  the  head,  neck,  and  breast  of  a  dead  body ;  the 
other  part&of  thebody  were  done  and  shaped  in  linen,  which  the 
women  stuffed  with  oust  or  earth,  so  that  it  might  seem  to  be 
soUd,  and  then  fitted  the  wooden  head  and  bust  to  it,  which  was 
likewise  covered  over  with  the  linen  doth.  Being  thus  ordered, 
and  wrapped  in  a  shroud,  it  was  laid  on  the  floor,  and  presently 
one  of  uie  women  ran  to  the  govemor^s  parlour-door,  crying  out 
that  Eve  was  dead ;  whereupoiw  he  presently  ordered  a  camn  to 
be  made  to  put  the  body  in  ;  and  to  scare  people  from  approach- 
ing the  corpse,  it  was  given  out  that  she  died  of  the  plague;  and 
juniper-berries,  and  other  odoriferous  things,  were  burnt  to  perfume 
the  room.  Afterwards  the  corpse  was  carried,  in  funeral  pomp,  to 
the  Grey-friars^  church,  where  it  was  honourably  buried ;  tne  Fran- 
ciscans performing  all  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  praying  for  the 
soul  of  the  deceased,  as  they  did  for  a  whole  year  after,  and  in 
their  sermons  exhorted  the  people  to  do  the  like.  There  was  also, 
by  the  Duke^s  order^  a  funeral  ofBce  performed  for  her  in  the 
cnapel  of  the  castle  in  which  it  was  said  she  died,  priests  bding  in- 
vited thither  from  the  neighbourhood  :  the  same  was  done  in  the 
castle  of  Wolfenbuttel.  His  wife,  the  Duchess,  was  present  at 
this  office,  with  her  women  and  maids  all  in  mourning.  Many 
priests  were  invited  to  it,  who  had  afterwards  a  dinner,  and  every 
one  of  them  a  piece  of  money  in  fatuity,  acconling  to  the  ancient 
custom  observed  amongst  the  papists. 

^*  In  the  mean  time,  Eve,  whose  death  was  lamented  by  so 
many,  was  in  the  castle  of  Stauffenburg,  where  she  was  still 
visited  by  the  Duke,  who,  since  that  time,  had  seven  children  by 


•  Vide  History  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.    Printed  by  J.  Pemberton^  opposite 
St.  Dunstan's  church,  1710.    p.  104. 
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her.    He  alao  persuaded  the  Duehess  to  write  to  £ve^8  parenCi 
and  rebrtjons,  to  acquaint  them  with  her  death. 

^^  But  when  afterwards  a  rumour  was  nused  that  she  was  still 
alive,  and  kept  in  Stauffenburg,  the  Duchesses  jealousy  put  her 
upon  making  a  strict  enquiry  of  the  servants  about  the  truth 
thereof;  but  the  Duke  ^ave  orders  that  none  of  them  should 
come  near  her  that  could  give  her  any  information.  However^  her 
suspicion  stuck  to  her  as  long  as  she  livedo  which  put  her  upon 
writing  many  letters  to  him  to  lament  her  misfortune.^ 

In  that  cdebrated  and  disastrous  war,  which  ensued  on  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Palatine  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  a  prince  of  tlie  hou^e 
of  Gudph  performed  a  conspicuous  and  gallant  part  The  Queen 
of  Bohemia  and  the  Duke  Christian  of  Luneburff  were  near  rehl* 
tives,  beine  the  children  of  two  sisters,  the  daughters  of  the  King 
of  Denmark.  Christian,  therefore,  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Elector  Faladne,  and  supported  him  with  all  the  resources  of 
the  Duchy  of  Brunswick.  Having  collected  an  array  in  Lower 
Saxony,  he  attacked  Westphalia,  and  took  the  town,  of  Fader- 
borne  ;  where  he  coined  the  costly  ornaments  of  the  cathedral  into 
money,  on  wUch  the  motto  was  ^*  God's  friend,  and  the  enemy  of 
priests.^  When  the  Eang  of  Bohemia  was  compelled  to  lay  down 
his  arms,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
States  General  of  Holland ;  aad  while  he  was  crossing  the  Duchy 
of  JLuzemburg,  to  join  the  army  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  en- 
countered the  Spanish  army  under  Gronsalvis  de  Cordova,  by 
whom  he  was  defeated  with  great  loss.  He  became  personally  ac* 
quainted  with  his  cousin  in  Holland ;  and  was  so.  enamoured  of  her 
beauty,  that  he  wore  her  glove  in  his  hat,  and  bore  on  his  colours 
the  motto,  ^^  AUerfur  Goit  tmd  sieJ"  This  prince  was  rewarded 
by  James  I.  with  the  order  of  the  garter,,  for  the  gallantry  of  his 
conduct,  and  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Palatine. 

In  the  year  1680,  the  eldest  son  of  Ernesto  Augustus,  Duke  of 
Hanover,  visited  England,  when  he  is  said  to  have  piud  iiis  adi. 
dresses  to  the  Princess  Anne,  and  to  have  met  with  a  refusal.  He 
visited  Oxford,  and  was  made  a  Doctor  of  Laws,  an  account  o£ 
which  ceremony  is  recorded  by  Anthony  Wood  in  his  '^  Fasti,^  as 
fddlows:— - 

^^  This  person,  who  was  now  commonly  called  Prince  of  HaDr 
over,  and  had  come  to  Whitehall  on  the  16th  November,  going 
before,  purposdy  to  pay  his  respects  to  tlie  Lady  Anne,  daughter 
of  James,  Duke  of  York,  was^  the  day  before  he  was  created, 
received  in  the  university  with  solemnity  at  his  coming  thereunto ; 
and  being  lodged  in  Christ-church,  he,  with  his  retinue,  were  eon- 
ducted  the  next  day  by  the  Bishop,  Dr.  Fell,  to  the  public  schools ; 
and,  bong  habited  in  scarlet  in  the  apodyterium,  was  thence  con- 
ducted by  three  of  the  beadles,  with  the  King^s  Professor  of  Laws, 
to  the  tlieatr^  where^the  convocation  was  then  held  ;  and  coming 
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near  the  Vice-dmnoellor^B  seat,  the  professor  presented  him,  (the 
prince  being  then  bare);  which  being  done,  the  Vice-chancdloc 
then  standing  bare,  as  the  doctors  and  masters  did,  he  created  him 
doctor  of  laws. 

^*  This  being  done,  the  prince  went  up  to  his  chair  of  state, 
provided  for  him  pn  the  right  hand  of  the  diancdlor^s  seat ;  and 
when  three  of  his  retinue  were  created  doctors,  the  orator  compli- 
mented him  in  the  name  of  the  university.  He  left  Oxford  next 
day,  at  which  time  was  presented  to  him,  in  the  name  thereof, 
^  Historia  et  Antiquitatis  Universitatis  Oxonien^s,^  with  the  cuts 
thereto  belonging.*" 

Ernest  Augustus,  tlie  last  Elector  of  Hanover  before  Greorge 
the  First,  was  a  prince  much  attached  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts. 
He  adorned  his  capital  with  several  magnificent  buildings,  and  in- 
deed  it  is  to  his  munificence  that  Hanover  is  indebted  for  all  the 
remains  of  splendour  of  which  she  can  boast.  He  improved  and 
enlarged  the  castle,  which  had  been  built  for  his  uncle  and  brother 
in  the  city,  and  he  built  the  palace  of  Hemhausen  in  the  suburbs, 
a  palace  which  was  the  reaidenoe  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  and  which, 
by  the  representations  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  has  been  lately 
repaired,  and  now  forms  a  magnificent  building.  The  court  of 
Ernest  Augustus  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe,  and 
is  said  to  have  rivalled  that  of  Louis  XIV.  in  politeness  and  vice. 
This  prince  died  in  the  year  1698.  He  had  never  been  aUowed  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  college  of  electors,  on  account  of  the  opposition 
which  had  been  raised  to  his  assuming  that  dignity ;  but  nis  title 
was  acknowledged  by  the  potentates  of  Europe,  and  he  enjoyed 
the  precedence  due  to  his  rank. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  France,  occasioned  by 
the  Spanish  succession,  Hanover  became  the  firm  ally  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Elector,  in  conjunction  with  his  uncle  and  father- 
in-law,  the  old  Duke  of  Celle,  furnished  a  subsidiar]^  body  of  ten 
thousand  men  to  the  army  under  Marlborough.  Prince  Maximi- 
lian,  the  Elector^s  brother,  commanded  the  Hanoverian  troops, 
and  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallantry  and  conduct. 

The  cabals,  which  preceded  the  accession  of  the  Elector  of  Han- 
over to  the  throne  of  England,  do  not  furnish  any  circumstances 
of  peculiar  interest.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  Elector  was  not 
on  good  terms,  either  with  his  mother  or  his  son,  and  that  he 
viewed  with  indifierence  the  splendid  prospects,  which  the  latter 
bad  secured  for  him.  The  name  of  the  Princess  was  inserted  in 
the  Liturgy,  and  her  grandson  was  created  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
and  invested  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  The  residence  of  me 
Electoral  Prince  in  these  dominions  was  earnestly  desired  by  the 
friends  of  the  Protestant  succession,  and  a  iwrrit,  summoning  him 
to  parliament  by  his  new  title,  was  transmitted  to  Hanover.  The 
affair,  however,  gave  great  ofience  to  the  Queen,  who  could  not 
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endure  the  idea  of  having  a  prince  of  the  Iiouse  she  so  much  de- 
tested, so  near  her  person.  Sne  accordingly  dispatched,  by  Lord 
Paget,  a  letter  to  tne  aged  Electress,  and  another  to  the  Electoral 
Prince,  in  which  she  strongly  deprecated  the  idea  of  the  latta: 
visiting  England,  as  dangerous  both  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom 
and  to  the  succession  of  the  Hanoverian  family.  These  letters 
made  a  most  powerful,  and  indeed  a  fatal  impression  on  the  Elee- 
tress.  They  were  delivered  on  Wednesday  the  6th  of  June  1714 ; 
and  although  she  continued  her  usual  occupations,  dnd  conversed 
on  indifferent  subjects,  she  complained  the  following  day  of  being' 
luiwell,  and  took  to  her  bed.  On  Friday  she  was  able  to  dress  ana 
dine  with  the  Elector,  and  took  her  accustomed  walk  during  the 
evening  in  the  orangery,  but,  being  overtaken  by  a  shower  of  rain, 
she  quickened  her  pace  in  order  to  gain  a  shelter.  To  an  observa- 
tion from  her  attendant  that  she  was  walking  too  fast,  she  replied, 
^'  I  believe  I  do.*"  She  fell  as  she  was  uttering  these  words, 
which  were  her  last,  and  soon  acfterwards  expired.  She  died  in 
the  84th  year  of  her  age. 

The  Electress  Sophia  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  die  Elector 
Palatine,  afterwards  King  of  Bohemia,  and  Elizabeth  Stuart, 
daughter  of  James  I.  Her  father  died  when  she  was  an  infant, 
and  her  early  years  were  passed  in  distress  and  exile.  Though 
many  of  her  family  were  strict  Catholics,  she  was  educated  in  the 
principles  of  Protestantism,  to  which  she  always  remained  firmly 
attached.  At  the  affe  of  ^  she  married  Ernest  Augustus  Duke 
of  Brunswick  Luneburg.  Her  person  was  beautinil,  and  her 
understanding  manly.  A  contemporary  writer  relates  that  at  the 
age  of  seventy-three  she  possessed  all  the  beau^  and  vigour  of 
youth,  stepped  as  firm  and  erect  as  any  young  laoy,  and  had  not  a 
wrinkle  on  ner  face,  or  one  tooth  out  of  her  head ;  she  read  with- 
out spectacles,  and  was  constantly  employed.  The  chairs  of  the 
presence-chamber  were  all  embroidered  with  her  own  hands,  as 
well  as  the  ornaments  of  the  altar  in  the  electoral  chapel.  She 
was  much  attached  to  the  exercise  of  walking,  usually  spending 
two  or  three  hours  in  sauntering  round  the  pleasure-grounds  at 
Hernhausen.  She  was  a  great  patroness  of  the  arts  and  learning,* 
of  which  her  encouragement  of  the  celebrated  Leibnitz  may  be 
mentioned  as  a  proof.  Her  knowledge  of  languages  was  con- 
^erable,  and  she  had  paid  great  attention  to  the  English.  She 
also  made  our  laws  and  constitution  her  study,  as  soon  as  it  Iiecame 
probable  she  miffht  succeed  to  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms.  Her 
mtellect  was  hi^ly  cultivated,  and  her  wit  sprigbtfy ;  and  it'  is 
said  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  brilliancy  and  l)eauty  of  her 
conversation  but  tier  letters.  Her  religious  sontiments  were  fhm 
aiid  elevated,  without  being  superstitious.  With  the  accessdon  of 
George  the  First  the  history  of  the  House  of  Hanover  properly 
terminates.. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  his  history,  Dr.  HaUiday  gives  an  interest* 
ing  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  kin^om  of  Hanover.  The 
inhabitants  are  still  in  some  degree  suflenng  under  the  effects  of 
the  late  war,  but  agriculture  and  commerce  are  again  beginning 
to  flourish  amongst  them.  The  taxes  are  said  to  be  light.  By 
the  last  accounts,  the  revenue  amounted  to  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars  (two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling),  while  the 
charges  exceeded  that  income  by  about  eight  thousand  pounds 
per  annum.  The  government  is  at  present  carried  on  by  a  com- 
mittee of  five  of  the  kinff^s  ministers,  under  the  Duke  of  Canu 
bridge  as  president  Tnree  of  these  ministers,  with  his  Boyal 
Highness,  reside  constantly  in  Hanover.  In  1819  the  king  grant* 
ed  a  new  constitution  to  the  country,  counting  of  a  representative 
government,  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  In 
each  province*  the  former  local  government  is  continued,  and  its 
affairs  are  managed  by  a  legislative  assembly  of  its  own,  consisting 
of  representatives  chosen  from  the  clergy,  nobles,  and  towns  c? 
the  district;  and  it  is  a  cert£un  number  of  deputies  from  these 
fNTOvincial  assemblies  that  form  what  is  called  the  General  States 
of  the  kingdom.  In  the  code  of  Hanoverian  law,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  Boman  and  canon  law,  modified  by  the  peculiar  cu&- 
toms  of  the  country,  there  are  some  features  which  are  well  worthy 
of  observation  and  praise.  The  practice  of  imprisoning  a  debtor, 
and  thus  depriving  him  of  the  means  of  hquidating  nis  debts, 
which  is  so  great  a  stain  on  our  system  of  English  jurisprudence, 
does  not  exist  in  the  Hanoverian  dominions.  A  creditor  can  se« 
questrate  and  sell  the  goods  of  his  debtor,  but  cannot  incarcerate 
his  person,  unless  he  makes  it  appear  that  he  is  about  to  fly  from 
justice.  The  system  of  prison  aiscipline  also  is  humane  and  sensi- 
ble^ and  the  prisoners  and  criminals  are  treated  with  great  huma- 
nity. The  house  of  correction  at  CeUe,  and  the  house  of  industry 
at  Hildesheim,  are  mentioned  as  excellent  institutions.  The  con- 
victs, when  thor  services  are  not  required  by  government,  are 
wisely  and  benevolently  allowed  to  work  for  the  inhabitants,  and 
are  r^ularly  psdd  a  fixed  sum  per  day.  In  criminal  matters,  the 
code  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  called  the  Carolina^  forms  the  ba^s  of 
tlie  law  of  Hanover.  A  hidily  commendable  liberality  is  sliewn 
towards  the  professors  of  di&rent  religions,  and  all  denominations 
of  Christians  are  eligible  for  the  h^hest  offices  of  the  state.  The 
Jews  are,  indeed,  in  some  degree,  restricted  as  to  readoice,  but 
they  are  equally  imder  the  protection  of  the  laws.  The  Lutheran 
is  the  established  religion  of  the  country,  thou^  two  of  the  States 
still  adhere  to  their  ancient  faith.  Education  receives  much  en^ 
coiiragement  in  Hanover.  Almost  every  parish  has  its  school ; 
and  there  is  an  establishment  in  the  city  <^  Hanover  for  the  gia-* 
tuitous  education  of  all  such  as  are  desirous  of  becoming  the  in-» 
structors  of  youth.     The  merits  of  Gottingen  as  an  university  are 
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weQ  known :  the  celebrated  Blumenbach  is  still  the  ornament  of 
this  place. 

The  ambition  of  Bonaparte  destroyed  the  constitution  of  the 
German  empire,  and  the  Emperor  of  the  West  was  compelled  to 
assume  the  tide  of  Austria  only.  The  present  constitution  of 
Germany  was  settled  at  Vienna  in  1815,  when  various  principalities, 
which  had  previously  been  sovereign  donunions,  were  incorporated 
with  the  Austrian  empire,  Prussia,  Hanover,  or  others  of  the  newly« 
formed  kingdoms,  while  the  princes  have  sunk  into  the  first  class 
of  nobility.  The  states,  whicn  were  not  sufficient  to  form  a  king- 
dom, were  made  Grand  Duchies ;  and  the  ruler  of  Hesse  Cassel  is 
the  only  prince,  who  now  retains  the  title  of  elector.  The  diet  of 
the  confederation  sits  at  Frankfort,  and  each  sovereign  pnoce  has 
a  representative  at  that  assembly.  The  confederation  of  the 
Rhine  included  only  a  few  of  the  minor  states;  but  the  present 
confederation  comprehends  the  whole  of  Grermany. 


LETTERS  FBOM  SPAIN,  BT  DON  LEUCADIO  DOBLADO. 

Mb.  Editor, — The  letter  I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  was 
found  by  a  friend  of  mine  among  some  papers  belonging  to  a  lady, 
who  haa  requested  his  assistance  to  arrange  them.  The  packet 
contained  two  other  long  episdes,  forming  part,  it  sliould  seem, 
of  a  considerable  series,  under  the  tide  of  Letters  Jrcm  SpmUj 
written  between  1798  and  1810,  by  Don  I.»eucadio  Doblado. 
Knowing  how  intimately  acquainted  I  had  been  with  the  writer, 
my  friend  obtained  leave  to  make  me  a  present  of  tlie  manuscript, 
promising  that  he  would  endeavour  to  nnd  the  remiunder,  which, 
the  lady  was  confident,  had  never  been  lent  or  destroyed. 

I  trust  that  the  entire  series  of  Doblado^s  letters  will  be  in  my 
possession,  before  they  are  wanted  for  insertion.  But  I  have  laid 
before  you  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  you  may  either 
delay  die  publication,  or  take  the  chance  of  the  first  three  letters 
being  lefl  to  stand  by  themselves  as  a  mere  fragment  B. 

Seville,  May  1798. 
Dear  Madam.— I  am  inclined  to  think  with  you,  that  a 
Spaniard,  who,  like  myself,  has  resided  many  years  in  England^ 
is,  jperhap,  the  fittest  person  to  write  an  account  of  life,  manners  j 
and  opinions  as  they  exist  in  this  country,  and  to  shew  them  in  the 
light,  which  is  most  ukely  to  interest  an  Englishman.  The  most  acute 
and  diligent  travellers  are  subject  to  constant  mistakes ;  and  perhaps 
the  more  so,  for  what  is  generally  thought  a  circumstance  m  their 
favour—^  moderate  knowledge  of  forei^  languages.  A  traveller 
who  uses  only  his  eyes,  will  confine  himself  to  tne  description  of 
external  objects ;   and  though  his  narrative  may  be  deficient  in 
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mariy  topics  of  interest,  it  will  certainly  be  exempt  from  great  and 
ludicrous  blunders.  The  difficulty,  which  a  person,  with  a  smat- 
tering of  the  language  of  the  country  he  is  visiting,  experiences 
every  moment  in  the  endeavour  to  communicate  his  own,  and  catch 
other  men'^s  thoughts,  often  urges  him  into  a  sort  of  mental  rash- 
ness, which  leads  nim  to  settle  man;^  a  doubtful  point  for  himself, 
and  forget  the  unlimited  power,  I  should  have  said  tyranny, 
of  usage,  in  whatever  relates  to  language.  I  still  recollect  the 
unlucky  hit  I  made  on  my  arrival  in  liondon,  when,  anxious  be- 
yond measure  to  catch  every  idiomatic  expression,  and  reading  the 
huge  inscription  of  the  Cannon  Brewery  at  Knightsbridge,  as  the 
building  had  some  resemblance  to  the  great  cannon-foundery  in  this 
town,  I  settled  it  in  my  mind  that  the  genuine  English  idiom,  for 
what  I  now  should  call  cas^ng^  was  no  other  than  hrevmig  cannon. 
This,  however,  was  a  mere  verbal  mistake.  Not  so  that  which 
I  made  when  the  word  nursery  stared  me  in  the  face  every  five 
minutes,  as  in  a  fine  afternoon  I  approached  your  great  metropolis, 
on  the  western  road.  Luxury  and  wealth,  said  I  to  myself,  in 
a  strain  approaching  to  philosophic  indignation,  have  at  last  blunted 
the  best  feelings  of  nature  among  the  English.  Surely,  if  I  am  to 
judge  from  this  endless  string  of  nurseries^  the  EnglisK  ladies  have 
gone  a  step  beyond  the  unnatural  practice  of  devolving  their  first 
maternal  duties  upon  domestic  hirelings.  Here,  it  seems,  the 
poor  helpless  infants  are  sent  to  be  kept  and  suckled  in  crowds,  in 
a  decent  kind  of  Foundling  Hospitals,  You  may  easily  guess 
that  I  knew  but  one  signification  of  the  words  nursing  and 
nursery.  Fortunately  I  was  not  collecting  materials  for  a  book  of 
travels  during  a  summer  excursion,  otherwise  I  should  now  be  en- 
joying all  the  honour  of  the  oririnality  of  my  remarks  on  the  cus- 
toms and  manners  of  Old  England. 

From  similar  mistakes  I  think  myself  safe  enough  in  speaking 
of  my  native  country  ;  but  I  wish  I  could  feel  equal  confidence  as 
to  the  execution  of  the  sketches  you  desire  to  obtain  from  me.  I 
know  you  too  well,  dear  Madam,  to  doubt  that  my  letters  will, 
by  some  chance  or  other,  find  their  way  to  some  of  the  London 
Magazines,  before  they  have  been  long  in  your  hands*.  And 
only  think,  I  intreat  you,  how  I  shall  fret  and  fidget  under  the 
apprehension  that  some  of  your  pert  newspaper  writers  may  fill  up  a 
whole  column  in  some  of^  their  Suns  or  Siars^  which,  in  spite  of 
intervening  seas  and  mountains,  shall  dart  its  baneful  influence, 
and  blast  me  character  of  infallibility,  as  an  English  scholar,  which 
I  have  acquired  since  my  return  to  Spain.     I  have  so  strongly 


•  Poor  Don  L/^ucadio !  how  mortified  he  would  feel  could  he  know  th&t  the  letters 
to  which  he  attributed  so  much  importance,  have  lain  forgotten  for  years,  and  that  it 
will  now  cost  me,  Ins  old  friend,  a  world  of  trouble  to  give  his  i)osthumous  work 
to  the  public! 
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rivetted  the  adniiration  of  the  Irish  Aierchants  in  this  place,  that, 
in  spite  of  their  objection  to  mj  not  calling  tea  to,  they  submit  to 
my  decision  every  intricate  question  about  your  provoking  shall 
jand  wiU :  and  surely  it  would  be  no  small  disparagement,  in  this 
Jand  of  proud  dorts,  to  be  posted  up  in  a  London  paper  as  a  mur* 
derer  of  the  Kin^s  Efi^ish.  How  fortunate  was  our  famous 
Spanish  traveller,  my  relative,  Espriella*  (for  you  know  that  there 
exists  a  family  connexion  between  us  by  my  mother'*s  side)  to  find 
one  of  the  best  writers  in  England,  willing  to  translate  his  letters ! 
But  since  you  will  not  allow  me  to  write  in  my  native  langua^^ 
and  since,  to  say  the  truth,  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  using  that  which 
reminds  me  of  the  dear  land  which  has  been  my  second  home — the 
land  where  I  drew  my  first  breath  of  liberty — the  land  which 
taught  me  how  to  retrieve,  though  imperfectly  and  with  pain,  the 
time  which,  under  the  influence  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  I 
had  lost  in  early  youth — I  will  not  delay  a  task  which,  should  cir- 
cumstances allow  me  to  complete  it^  I  intend  as  a  token  of  friend- 
ship to  you,  and  of  gratituae  and  love  to  your  country. 

Few  travellers  are  equal  to  your  countryman  Mr.  Townsend  in 
the  truth  and  liveliness  of  his  descriptions,  as  well  as  in  the  mass 
of  useful  information  and  depth  of  remark,  with  which  he  has  pre- 
sented the  public  -|-.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  but  a  native 
Spaniard  to  add  to  the  collection  of  traits  descriptive  of  the  national 
character,  which  animates  his  narrative ;  and  I  must  confess,  that 
he  has  left  me  but  little  room  for  novelty  in  the  selection  of  my 
topics.  He  has,  indeed,  fallen  into  such  mistakes  and  inaccuracies, 
as  nothing  short  of  perfect  familiarity  with  a  country  can  prevent. 
But  I  may  safely  recommend  him  to  you  as  a  guide  for  a  fuller 
acquaintance  with  the  places  whose  inhaiitants  I  intend  to  make 
the  chief  subject  of  my  letters.  But  that  I  may  not  lay  upon  you 
the  necessity  of  a  constant  reference,  I  shall  begin  by  provid[ing 
your  fancy  with  a  ^Mocal  habitation^  for  the  people  whose  habits 
and  modes  of  thinking  I  will  forthwith  attempt  to  pourCTay. 

The  view  of  Cadiz  from  the  sea,  as,  in  a  fine  open  day,  you  ap- 
proach its  magnificent  harbour,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  beauty. 
The  strong  deep  light  of  a  southern  sky,  reflecting  from  the  lofty 
building  of  white  free  stone,  which  face  the  bay,  rivet  the  eye  of 
the  navigator  from  the  very  verge  of  the  horizon.  The  sea  actually 
washes  the  ramparts,  except  where,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town, 
it  is  divided  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  joins  Cadiz  to  the 
neighI>ouring  continent.  When,  therefore,  you  begin  to  discover 
the  upper  part  of  the  buildings,  and  the  white  pinnacles  of  glazed 
earthenware,  resembling  china,  that  ornament  thie  parapets  with 
which  their  flat  roofs  are  crowned,  the  airy  structure,  melting  at 

-■_■-  ■■!  -  ---  _      ^^,^  BJ..  ■til  _T-|-  ■  _  __        J-  "  ' 

•  Sec  Espn€lla*s  Letters/rom  England. 

f  He  visited  Spain  in  the  years  1786  and  1767. 
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dmes  into  the  distant  glare  of  the  waves,  is  more  like  a  pleasing  de- 
lusion— a  kind  of  Fata  Morgana — ^than  the  lofty,  uniform  mas- 
sive buildings  which,  rising  gradually  before  the  vessel,  bring  you 
back,  however  unwilling,  to  the  dull  realities  of  life.  After  iand-» 
ing  on  a  crowded  quay,  you  are  led  the  whole  depth  of  the  ram- 
parts along  a  dark  vaulted  passage,  at  the  farthest  end  of  which 
new-oomers  are  delivered  into  uie  hands  of  the  inferior  custom- 
house officers.  Eighteen-pence  slipped  into  their  hands  with  the 
keys  of  your  trunks,  will  spare  you  the  vexation  of  seeing  your 
clothes  and  linen  scattered  about  you  in  the  utmost  disorder. 

I  fore^ot  to  tell  jou,  that  scarcely  does  a  boat  with  passengers 
approach  the  landing-stairs  of  the  quay,  when  three  or  tour  Gotten 
gos,  natives  of  the  province  of  Gaficia,  who  are  the  only  porters  in 
ttiis  town,  will  take  a  fearful  leap  into  the  boat,  and  begin  a  scuffle, 
which  ends  by  the  stronger  seizing  upon  the  luggage.  The  suc- 
cessful champion  becomes  your  guide  through  the  town  to  the 
place  where  you  wish  to  take  your  abode.  As  only  two  gates  are 
used  as  a  thoroughfare— the  sea-gate,  Puerto  de  la  Mar,  and 
the  land-gate,  Puerta  de  Tierra — those  who  come  by  water  are 
obliged  to  cross  the  great  Market — a  place  not  unlike  Covent  Gar- 
den, where  the  country  people  expose  all  sorts  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  for  sale.  Fish  is  also  sold  at  this  place,  where  you  see  it 
lud  out  upon  the  pavement  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  taken  out  of 
the  net.  The  noise  and  din  of  this  market  are  absolutely  in- 
tolerable. All  classes  of  Spaniards,  not  excluding  the  ladies,  are 
rather  loud  and  boisterous  in  their  speech.  But  here  is  a  conten- 
tion between  three  or  four  hundred  peasants,  who  shall  make  his 
harsh  and  guttural  voice  be  uppermost,  to  inform  the  passengers 
of  the  price  and  quality  of  his  goods.  In  a  word,  the  noise  is 
such  as  will  astound  any  one,  who  has  not  lived  for  some  years  near 
Cornhill  or  Temple-Bar. 

Religion,  or,  if  you  please,  superstition,  is  so  intimately  blended 
with  the  whole  system  of  public  and  domestic  life  in  Spain,  that  I 
fear  I  shall  tire  you  with  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  tnat  subject 
I  am  already  compelled,  by  an  involuntary  train  of  ideas,  to  enter 
upon  tliat  endless  topic.  If,  however,  you  wish  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  national  character  of  my  country, 
you  must  learn  the  character  of  the  national  religion.  The  influ- 
ence of  religion  in  Spain  is  boundless.  It  divides  the  whole  popu- 
lation into  two  comprehensive  classes,  bigots  and  dissemblers.  Do 
not,  however,  mistalce  me.  I  am  very  far  fit)m  wishing  to  libel 
my  countrymen.  If  I  use  these  invidious  words,  it  is  not  that  I 
believe  every  Spaniard  either  a  downright  bigot  or  a  hjrpocrite : 
yet  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  melancholy  met,  that  the  system 
under  which  we  live  must  unavoidably  give,  even  the  best  among 
us,  a  taint  of  one  of  those  vices.  W  here  die  law  threatens  every 
dissenter  from  such  an  encroaching  system  of  divinity  as  that  of 
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the  Church  of  Rome,  vfiih  death  and  iDfamy— where  eyery  indi- 
yidual  is  not  only  invited,  but  enjoined,  at  tne  peril  of  both  body 
and  soul,  to  assist  in  enforcing  that  law,  must  not  an  undue  and 
tyrannical  influence  accrue  to  the  believing  puty  ?  Are  not  such 
as  disbelieve  in  secret,  condemned  to  a  life  of  degrading  deference, 
or  of  heart-burning  silence  ?  Silence,  did  I  say  ?  No ;  every  day, 
every  hour,  renews  the  necessity  of  explicitly  declaring  yourself 
what  you  are  not.  The  most  contemptible  individual  may,  at 
pleasure,  force  out  a  lie  from  an  honestly  proud  bosom. 

I  must  not,  however,  keep  you  any  longer  in  suspense  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  flight— this  unprepar^  digression  from  the  plain 
narrative  I  had  b^un.  You  know  me  well  enough  to  believe 
that,  after  a  long  residence  in  England,  my  landing  at  Cadiz,  in- 
stead of  cheering  my  heart  at  the  si^t  of  my  native  country, 
would  naturally  produce  a  mixed  sensation,  in  which  pain  and 
doominess  must  have  had  the  ascendant.  I  had  enjoyed  the 
blessines  of  liberty  for  ten  years ;  and  now,  alas  I  1  perceived  that 
I  had  been  irresistibly  drawn  back  by  the  holiest  ties  of  affection, 
to  stretch  out  my  hands  to  the  manacles,  and  bow  my  neck  to  that 
yoke,  which  had  formerly  galled  my  very  soul.  The  convent  of 
San  Juan  de  Dio9 — (laugh,  Madam,  if  you  will :  you  may  do  so, 
who  have  never  lived  within  range  of  any  of  these  European^/igife^, 
where  lurks  every  thing  that  is  ravenous,  beastly,  and  venomous*) 
—well,  then,  Scm  Juan  de  Dios  is  the  first  remarkable  object  that 
meets  the  eye  upon  entering  Cadiz  by  the  sea  gate.  A  single 
glance  at  the  convent  had  awakened  the  strongest  and  most  rooted 
aversions  of  my  heart,  when,  just  as  I  was  walking  into  the  nearest 
street  to  avoid  the  crowd,  the  well-remembered  sound  of  a  hand- 
bell made  me  instantly  aware  that,  unless  pretending  not  to  hear 
it,  I  could  retrace  my  steps,  and  turn  another  comer,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  kneel  in  the  mud  till  a  priest,  who  was  carrying  the 
consecrated  wafer  to  a  dying  person,  had  moved  slowly  in  his  sedan 
chair  from  the  farthest  end  oi  the  street  to  the  place  where  I  began 
to  hear  the  bell.  The  rule,  on  these  occasions,  is  expressed  in  a 
proverbial  saying— a/  Rey^  en  viendolo ;  a  Dios^  en  oyendolo'-^ 
which,  after  supplying  its  elliptical  form,   means  that  external 

•  I  wish  my  friend  Don  Leucadio  had  qualified  this  passage,  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
worthy  individuals,  who,  to  my  knowledge,  were  to  be  found  among  the  regular 
clergy  of  Spain.  As  to  the  convent,  which  brought  on  this  paroxysm  of  my  friend's 
constitutional  malady — the  monachophobiay  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  the  order  of 
Sum  Juan  de  Dios  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  in  which  real  usefulness  predominates; 
Every  convent  of  chat  order  \9  an  hospital,  where  the  friars  give  thdr  attendance  to 
the  sick  poor,  either  as  physicians  or  helpers.  The  last  do  all  the  service  which  in 
England  is  left  to  nurses.  The  only  mischief  of  this  institution  lies  in  binding,  with 
perpetual  vows,  those  whom  charity  calls,  in  their  youth,  to  this  labour  ofhve.  Were 
this  part  of  the  monastic  rule  repealed  or  modified,  I  will  take  upon  myself  to  assert, 
that  Dnn  Leucadio  himself  would  join  with  me  in  wishing  well  to  those  good  friars — 
(thdtigh  I  must  add,  to  them  alone)  ;  for  among  my  old  friend's  faults,  1  could  never 
discover  a  single  grain  of  hard-hearted ness. 
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homage  is  due  to  the  king  upon  seeing  him  ;  and  to  God  -^.  e. 
the  ho8t,  preceded  by  its  never-failing  appendage,  the  bell  —  the 
very  moment  you  hear  him.  I  must  add,  as  a  previous  exidan»- 
tion  of  what  is  to  follow,  that  Grod  and  the  king  are  so  coupled  in 
the  language  of  this  country,  that  the  same  title  of  Mqjedy  is  ap- 
plied to  both.  You  hear,  from  the  pulpt,  the  duties  that  men  owe 
to  bolh  Majesties ;  and  a  foreigner  is  often  surprised  at  the  hopes 
expressed  by  the  people,  that  his  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  grant 
them  life  and  health  for  some  years  more.  I  must  add  a  very 
ludicrous  circumstance  arising  from  this  absurd  form  of  speech. 
When  the  priest,  attended  by  the  clerk,  and  surrounded  by  eight 
or  ten  people,  bearing  lighted  flambeaus,  has  broken  into  the 
chamber  of  the  dyin^  person,  and  gone  through  a  form  of  prayer, 
lialf  Latin,  half  Spanish,  which  lasts  for  about  twenty  minutes,  one 
of  the  wafers  is  taKen  out  of  a  Uttle  ^old  casket,  and  pat  into  the 
mouth  of  the  patient  as  he  lies  in  his  bed.  To  swallow  the  wafer 
entire,  and  without  allowing  any  particle-^which,  according  to  the 
Council  of  Trent,  (and  I  fully  agree  with  the  fathers)  contains  the 
same  Divine  person  as  the  whole — is  an  operation  of  some  difficulty. 
To  obviate,  therefore,  the  inconveniences  whidi  might  arise  from 
the  inability  of  a  feverish  and  parched  mouth,  to  prevent  the 
lodging  of  some  sacred  atom,  as  it  might  happen,  in  a  bad  tooth, 
the  clerk  comes  forth  with  a  glass  of  water,  and  in  a  firm  and  loud 
voice  asks  the  sick  person,  "  Is  his  Majesty  gone  down  ?"•(•  The 
answer  enables  the  learned  clerk  to  decide  whether  the  passage  is 
to  be  expedited  by  means  of  his  cooling  draught.  But  I  must 
return  to  my  GaUego  and  myself.  No  sooner  had  I  called  him 
back,  as  if  I  had  suddenly  changed  my  mind  as  to  the  direction  in 
which  we  were  to  go,  when,  with  a  most  determined  tone,  he  said, 
"  Dies — Su  Magestadr"  Pretending  not  to  hear,  I  turned  sharply 
round,  and  was  now  making  my  retreat — ^but  it  would  not  do. 
Fired  with  holy  zeal,  he  raised  his  harsh  voice,  and  in  the  barbar-^ 
ous  accent  of  his  province,  repeated  three  or  four  times,  "  Dtos — 
Su  Magestad  ^  adding,  with  an  oath,  "  Tins  man  is  a  heretic  r 
There  was  no  resisting  that  dreadful  word :  it  pinned  me  to  the 
ground.  T  took  out  my  pocket-handkerchief,  ana  laying  it  on  the 
least  dirty  part  of  the  pavement,  knelt  upon  it— not  inde^  to  pray ; 
but  while,  as  another  act  of  conformity  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
I  was  beating  my  breast  with  my  clenched  right  hand,  as  gentlv  as 
it  could  be  done  without  offence — to  curse  tne  hour  when  I  had 
submitted  thus  to  degrade  myself,  and  tremble  at  the  mere  sus* 
picion  of  a  being  little  removed  from  the  four-footed  animals,  whom 
it  was  his  occupation  to  relieve  of  their  burdens. 

In  the  more  populous  towns  of  Spain,  these  unpleasant  meetings 


f  The  Spanish  words  are  Ha  pasado  su  Magestad,     My  friend  has  translatedp^not 
word  for  word,  but  idiom  for  idiom. 
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are  frequent.  Nor  are  you  free  from  being  disturbed  by  the  holy 
bell  in  the  most  retired  part  of  your  house.  Its  sound  operates 
like  magic  upon  the  Spaniards.  In  the  midst  of  a  gay,  noisy  partjr, 
the  word — Su  Magestad — will  bring  every  one  upon  his  knees  until 
the  tinkling  dies  in  the  distance.  Are  you  at  dinner  P — you  must 
leave  the  table.  In  bed  ? — you  must,  at  least,  sit  up.  But  the 
most  preposterous  effect  of  this  custom  is  to  be  seen  at  the  theatres. 
On  tne  approach  of  the  host  to  any  military  guard,  the  drum 
beats,  the  men  are  drawn  out,  ana  as  soon  as  the  priest  dan  be 
«een,  they  bend  the  right  knee,  and  invert  the  firelocks,  so  that  the 
bayonet  leans  on  the  ground.  As  an  officer^s  guard  is  always 
stationed  at  the  door  of  a  Spanish  theatre,  I  have  often  laughed  m 
my  sleeve  at  the  effect  of  the  chamade  both  upon  the  actors  and 
the  company.  ^^  Dios  !  Dios !""  resounds  from  all  parts  of  the 
bouse,  and  every  one  falls,  that  moment,  upon  his  knees.  The 
actors^  randng,  or  the  rattle  of  the  castanets  in  the  fandango^  is 
hushed  for  a  few  minutes,  till  the  sound  of  the  bell  growing  fainter 
and  fainter,  the  amusement  is  resumed,  and  the  devout  penbrmers 
are  once  more  upon  their  Ic^,  anxious  to  make  amends  for  the 
interruption.  So  powerful  is  the  effect  of  early  habit,  that  I  had 
been  for  some  weeks  in  London  before  I  could  near  the  postman''s 
l)ell  in  the  evening,  without  feeling  instinctively  inclined  to  perform 
a  due  fi^uflection. 

Cadiz,  though  fast  declining  from  the  wealth  and  splendour  to 
which  it  had  reached  during  her  exclusive  privilege  to  trade  with 
the  Colonies  of  South  America,  is  still  one  of  the  few  towns  of 
Spain,  which,  for  refinement,  can  be  compared  with  some  of  the 
second-rate  in  England.  The  people  are  hospitable  and  cheerful. 
The  women,  without  being  at  all  beautiful,  are  really  fascinating. 
Some  of  the  TVr^w/ia*,  or  evening  parties,  which  a  simple  intro- 
duction to  the  lady  of  the  house  entitles  any  one  to  attend  daily, 
are  very  lively  and  agreeable.  No  stiffness  of  etiquette  prevails : 
you  may  drop  in  when  you  like,  and  leave  the  room  when  it  suits 
you.  The  young  ladies,  however,  will  soon  either  find  out,  or 
imagine^  the  house  and  company  to  which  you  give  the  preference ; 
and  a  week^s  acquaintance  will  lay  you  open  to  a  great  deal  of 
^ood-natured  bantering  upon  the  cause  of  your  short  calls.  Sing* 
ing  to  the  guitar,  or  the  piano,  is  a  very  common  resource  at  these 
meetings.  But  the  musical  acquirements  of  the  Spanish  ladies 
cannot  bear  the  most  distant  comparison  with  those  of  the  female 
amateurs  in  London.  In  singing,  however,  they  possess  one  great 
advantage — that  of  opening  the  mouth — whicn  your  English 
Misses  seem  to  consider  as  a  ^reat  breach  of  propriety. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cadiz,  being  confined  to  tne  rock  on  which 
their  city  is  built,  have  made  the  towns  of  Chiclaruiy  Puerto  Real^ 
and  Port  St.  Mary^s,  their  places  of  resort^  especially  in  the  sum- 
mer.    The  passage,  by  water,  to  Port  St.  Mary^s,  is,  upon  an 
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average,  of  about  an  liour  and  a  half,  and  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  places,  nearly  as  constant  as  between  a  large  city  and  its 
suburbs.  Boats  full  of  passengers  are  incessantly  crossing  from 
day-br^ak  till  sun-set.  This  passage  is  not,  however,  without 
danger  with  a  strong  wind  from  the  east,  in  summer,  or  in  rough 
weather,  in  winter.  At  tlie  mouth  of  the  Guadaletc,  a  river  that 
runs  into  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  by  Port  St.  Mary's,  there  are  exten- 
sive banks  of  shifting  sands,  which  every  year  prove  fatal  to  many. 
The  passage-boats  are  often  excessively  crowded  with  people  of  all 
descnptions.  The  Spaniards,  however,  are  not  so  shy  of  strangers 
as  I  have  generally  found  your  countrymen.  Place  any  two  of 
them,  male  or  female,  by  the  merest  chance,  together,  and  they 
^11  immediately  enter  into  some  conversation.  The  absolute  dis- 
regard to  a  stranger,  which  custom  has  estabUshed  in  England, 
would  be  taken  for  an  insult  in  any  part  of  Spain ;  consequently 
litde  gravity  is  preserved  in  these  aquatic  excursions.  In  fine 
weather,  when  the  female  part  of  the  company  are  not  troubled 
with  fear  or  sickness,  the  passengers  indulge  in  a  boisterous  sort  of 
mirth,  which  is  congenial  to  Andalusians  of  all  classes.  It  is  known 
by  the  old  Spanish  word  Arana^  pronounced  with  the  Southern 
aspirate,  as  if  written  Ho/ranna.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall 
be  able  to  convey  a  notion  of  this  kind  of  amusement  It  admits 
of  no  liberties  of  action,  while  every  allowance  is  made  for  words 
which  do  not  amount  to  gross  indecency.  It  is — ^if  I  may  use  the 
expression — ^a  conversational  row ;  or,  ip  indulge  a  more  strange 
assemblage  of  ideas,  the  Arana  is  to  conversation,  what  romping  is 
to  walking  arm  in  arm.  In  the  midst,  however,  of  hoarse  laugh 
and  loud  shouting,  as  soon  as  the  boat  reaches  the  shoals,  the 
steersman,  raising  his  voice  with  a  gravity  becoming  a  parish-clerk, 
addresses  himself  to  the  company  in  words  amounting  to  these— 
**  Let  us  pray  for  the  souls  of  all  that  have  perished  in  this  place.** 
The  pious  address  of  the  boatman  has  a  striking  effect  upon  the 
company:  for  one  or  two  minutes  every  one  mutters  a  private 
prayer,  whilst  a  sailor-boy  goes  round  collecting  a  few  copper  coins 
from  the  passengers,  which  are  religiously  spent  in  procuring 
masses  for  the  souls  in  purgatory.  This  ceremony  being  over,  the 
riot  b  resumed  with  unabated  spirit,  till  the  very  point  of  landing. 
I  went  by  land  to  St.  Lucar,  a  town  of  some  wealth  and  conse- 
c]^uence  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gnadalqtnviry  or  Bcetis^  where  this 
nver  is  lost  in  the  sea  throu^  a  channel  of  more  than  a  ipile  in 
breadth.  The  passage  to  Seville,  of  about  twenty  Spanish  leagues 
up  the  river,  is  tedious ;  but  I  had  often  performed  it,  in  early 
youth,  with  great  pleasure,  and  I  now  quite  forgot  the  change 
which  twenty  years  must  have  made  upon  my  feelings.  No 
Spanish  conveyance  is  either  comfortable  or  expeditious.  The  St. 
Lucar  boats  are  clumsy  and  heavy,  without  a  single  accommoda- 
tion for  passengers.     Half  of  the  hold  is  covered  with  hatches,  but 
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so  lowy  that  you  cannot  stand  upright  und^r  them.  A  piece  of 
canvass,  loosely  let  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  is  the  only 
partition  between  the  passengers  and  the  sailors.  It  would  be 
extremely  unpleasmt  for  any  person,  above  the  lower  class,  to  bear 
the  inconveniences  of  a  mixed  company  in  one  of  these  boats. 
Fortunately,  it  is  neither  difficult  nor  expensive  to  obtain  the  ex- 
clusive hire  of  one.  You  must  submit,  however,  at  the  time  of 
embarkation,  to  the  disagreeable  circumstance  of  riding  on  a  man^s 
shoulders  from  the  waters  edge  to  a  httle  skiff,  which,  from  the 
flatness  of  the  shore,  lies  waiting  for  the  passengers  at  the  distance 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  yards. 

The  country,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  is  for  the  most  part  flat 
and  desolate.  The  eye  roves  in  vain  over  vast  plains  of  alluvial 
eround  in  search  of  some  marks  of  human  habitation.  Herds  of 
black  cattle,  and  large  flocks  of  sheep,  are  seen  on  two  considerable 
islands  formed  by  different  branches  of  the  river.  The  fierce  An. 
dalusian  bulls,  kept  by  themselves  in  large  enclosures,  where, 
with  a  view  to  their  appearance  on  the  arena,  they  are  made  more 
savage  by  solitude,  are  seen  straggling  here  and  there  down  to  the 
brink  of  the  river,  tossing  their  shaggy  heads,  and  pawing  the 
ground  on  the  approach  of  the  boat. 

The  windings  of  the  river,  and  the  growing  shallows,  which  ob- 
struct its  channel,  oblige  the  boats  to  wait  for  the  tide,  except 
when  there  is  a  strong  wind  firom  the  south.  After  two  tedious 
days,  and  two  uncomfortable  nights,  I  found  myself  under  the 
Torre  del  Oro^  a  large  octagon  tower  of  great  antiquity,  and  ge^ 
nerally  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Julius  Caesar,  which  stands 
by  the  mole  or  quay  of  the  capital  of  Andalusia,  my  native  and 
long  deserted  town.  Townsend  will  acquaint  you  with  its  situa^i 
tion,  its  general  aspect,  and  the  remarkable  buildings,  which  are 
the  boast  of  the  SeviHanos.  My  task  will  be  confined  to  the  de- 
scription of  such  peculiarities  of  the  country  as  he  did  not  see,  or 
which  must  have  escaped  his  notice. 

The  eastern  custom  of  building  houses  on  the  four  sides  of  an 
open  area  is  so  general  in  Andalusia,  that,  till  my  first  journey  to 
Madrid,  I  confess  I  was  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  k  habitable 
dwelling  in  any  other  shape.  The  houses  are  generally  two  stories 
high,  with  a  gallery,  or  corredor^  which,  as  the  name  implies,  runs 
along  the  four,  or  at  least  the  three  sides  of  the  Patioy  or  central 

Snare,  affording  an  external  communication  between  the  rooms 
ove  stairs,  and  forming  a  covered  walk  over  the  doors  of  the 
ground-floor  apartments.  These  two  suites  of  rooms  are  a  coun* 
terpart  to  each  other,  being  alternately  inhabited  or  deserted  in  the 
seasons  of  winter  and  summer.  About  the  middle  of  October  every 
house  in  Seville  is  in  a  complete  bustle  for  two  or  three  days.  The 
lower  apartments  are  stripped  of  their  furniture,  and  every  chair  and 
table-^nay,  the  cook,  with  all  her  battering  train — are  ordered  off 
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to  winter  quarters.  This  change  of  habitatidn^  together  with  matt 
laid  over  the  brick-ftoors^  thicker  and  warmer  than  those  used  in 
summer,  is  all  the  provisidn  against  cold,  which  is  made  in  this  coun- 
try. A  flat  and  open  brass  pan,  of  about  two  feet  diameter,  raised 
a  rew  inches  from  the  ground  by  a  round  wooden  frame,  on  which, 
those  who  sit  near  it,  may  rest  tncir  feet,  is  used  to  burn  a  sort  of 
charcoal  made  pf  brush- wood,  which  the  natives  call  dsco.  The 
fumes  of  the  charcoal  are  injurious  to  the  health ;  but  such^^s  the 
effect  of  habit,  that  the  natives  are  seldom  aware  of  any  incon- 
venience arising  from  the  choking  smell  of  their  brasiers. 

The  precautions  against  heat,  however,  are  numerous.  About 
the  latter  end  of  May  the  whole  population  move  down  stsurs.  '  A 
thick  awning,  which  draws  and  undraws  by  means  of  ropes  and 
pullies,  is  stretclied  over  the  central  square,  on  a  level  with  the 
roof  of  the  house.  The  window-shutters  are  nearly  closed  from 
morning  till  sun-set,  admitting  just  light  enough  to  see  one  ano- 
ther, provided  the  eyes  have  not  lately  been  exposed  to  the  glare 
of  the  streets.  The  floors  are  washed  every  morning,  that  the 
evaporation  of  the  water  imbibed  by  the  bricks,  may  abate  the 
heat  of  the  air.  A  very  light  mat,  made  of  a  delicate  sort  of  rush, 
and  dyed  with  a  variety  of  colours,  is  used  histead  of  a  carpet 
The  jrifio,  or  square,  is  ornamented  with  flower-pots,  especially 
round  Q^jet  Seau^  which,  in  most  houses,  occupies  its  centre.  Dur- 
ing tlie  hot  season  the  ladies  sit  and  receive  their  friends  in  the 
Palio,  The  street-doors  are  generally  open ;  but  invariably  so 
from  sunset  till  eleven  or  twelve  in  the  nignt.  Three  or  four  very 
large  glass  lamps  are  hung  in  a  line  from  the  street-door  to  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  P&tio :  and,  as  in  most  houses,  those  who  meet  at 
night  for  a  Terhdiay  are  visible  from  the  streets,  the  town  pre- 
sents a  very  pretty  and  animated  s^ene  till  near  midnight  The 
poorer  cl^s  of  people,  to  avoid  the  intolerable  heat  of  their  habita- 
tions, pass  a  great  part  of  the  night  in  conversation  at  their  doors ; 
while  persons  of  all  descriptions  are  moving  about  till  late,  either 
to  see  their  friends,  or  to  enjoy  the  cool  air  in  the  public  walks. 

This  gay  scene  vanishes;  however,  on  the  approach  of  winter. 
The  people  retreat  to  the  upper  floors,  the  ill-lighted  streets  are 
deserted  at  the  close  of  day,  and  they,  become' so  dangerous  from 
robbers,  that  few  but  the  young  and  adventurous  retire  home  from 
the  Tertviia  without  being  attended  by  a  servant,  sometimes  bear- 
ing a  lighted  torch.  The  free  access  to  every  house,  which  prevails 
in  summer,  is  now  checked  by  the  caution  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
entrance  to  the  houses  Kes  through  a  passage  with  two  doors,  one 
to  the  street,  and  another  called  the  fhiddle'door  (for  there  is  ano^ 
ther  at  the  top  of  the  stairs)  which  opens  into  the  Piiio,  This 
passage  is  called  Zoffuan — a  pure  Araoic  word,  which  means,  I 
believe,  a  porch.  The  middie'door  is  generally  shut  in  the  day- 
time ;  the  outer  one  is  never  closed  but  at  night     Whoever  wants 
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to  be  admitted  must  knock  at  the  middle  do^r,  and  bo  prepared  to 
anawer  a  aiiestion,  which,  as  it  presents  oneof  tbose  little  peculiar 
rities  whicn  you  are  so  fond  of  hearing,  I  shall  not  consid^  as  un- 
worthy of  a  place  in  my  naixative. 

.  The  knocK  at  the  door,  which,  by-the-by,  must  be  single,  and 
by  no  means  loud-«-in  fact,  a  tradesman''s  knock  in  London — is  an* 
awqred  with  a  Who  U  there  f  To  this  question  the  stranger  re- 
plies, **  Peaceful  people:^  Gente  depose— 9xA  the  door  13  opened 
without  further  enquiries.  Peasants  and  beggars  call  out  at  the 
door,  Hail  spotle^  Mary !  Ave  Maria  jmriaima^  The  answer, 
in  that  ca^«  is  given  from  within  in  the  yrords  Sin  pecado  cance- 
(nda:  conceived  without  sin.  This  custom,  is ^a  remnant  of  the 
fierce  controversy,  whioh  e^dsted,  about  three  hundred  years  a^o»  be- 
tween the  Franciscan  and  the  Dominican  firiars,  whether  the  Vir^n 
Mary  had  or  not  been  subject  to  the  penal  consequences  of  ori^nal 
sin.  The  Dqmioicans  were  not  willing  to  grant  anv  exemption ; 
while  the  Frandsqans  contend^  for  the  propriety  of  saiich  a  privi- 
l^e. .  The  Spaniards,  and  especially  the  Sevillians,  with  their 
characteristic  gallantry,  stood  for  the  honour  of  our  Lady,  and  em- 
braced the  latter  opinion  so  warmly,  that  they  turned  th^  watchr 
wqrd  of  their  party  iiito  the  form  of  address,  which  is  stUl  so  pre- 
valent in  Andalusia.  During  the  heat  of  the  dispute,  and  before 
the  Dominicans  had  been  silenced  by  the  autbonty  of  the  Pope, 
the  people  of  Seville  began  to  assenmle  at  various  churches,  and 
sallying  forth  with  an  emblematical  picture  of  the  sinless  Mary, 
set  upon  a  sort  of  standard  surmounted  by  a  cross,  they  paraded 
the  aty  in  different  directions,  singing  a  hymn  to  tne  iiimui^ 
ctdate  conceptions  and  repeating  aloud  their  bead«  or  rosaty.  These 
processions  have  continued  to  our  times,  and  they  constitute  one  of 
the  nightly  nuisances  of  this  place.  Though  confined  at  present 
•to.  tlie  lower  classes,  they  assume  that  characteristic  importance 
and  overbearing  spirit,  which  attaches  to  the  most  insignincant  re- 
ligious associations  in  this  country.  Wherever  one  of  these  shabby 
processions  presents  itself  to  the  public,  it  takes  up  the  stneet  from 
side  to  side^  stopping  the  passengers^  and  expecting  them  to  stand 
uncovered  in  all  kinds  ot  weatner,  till  the  standard  is  gone  by. 
These  awkward  and  heavy  banners  are  called,  at  Seville,  Sinpe^ 
cadosy  that  is,  sinless^  from  the  theological  opini<m  in  whose  sup- 
port they  were  raised. 

The  Spanish  government,  under  Charles  HI.,  shewed  the  most 
ludicrous  eagerness  to  have  the  sinless  purity  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
.added  by  the  Pope  to  the  articles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
The  court  of  Rome,  however,  with  the  cautious  spirit,  which  has  at 
all  times  guided  its  spritual  politics,,  endeavoured  to  keep  clear 
from  a  stretch  of  authority,  which,  even  some  of  their  own  divines 
would  be  ready  to  question ;  but  splitting,  as  it  were,  the  dif- 
ference with  theological  precision,  the  censures  of  the  church  were 
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levelled  waingt  such  ad  should  have  the  boldness  to  assert  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  had  derived  any  taint  from  **  her  great  ancestor;^ 
and)  having  personified  the  immaculate  conception,  it  was  declared, 
that  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Europe  ana  America  were  under 
the  protecting  influence  of  that  mysterious  event.  This  declara- 
tion diffused  universal  joy  over  the  whole  nation.  It  was  cele- 
brated with  pubUc  rejoicings  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
king  instituted'  an  order  under  the  emblem  of  the  immaculate  con- 
ception— a  woman  dressed  in  white  and  blue;  and  a  law  was 
enacted,  requiring  a  declaration,  upon  oath,  of  a  firm  belief  in  the 
immaculate  conception,  from  every  individual,  previous  to  his 
taking  any  degree  at  the  universities,  or  being  aamitted  into  any 
of  the  corporations,  civil  and  religious,  which  abound  in  Spain. 
This  oath  is  administered  even  to  mechanics  upon  their  being  made 
free  of  a  Guild. 

Here,  however,  I  must  break  off,  for  fear  of  making  this  packet 
too  large  for  the  confidential  conveyance,  which  abne  I  could 
trust  without  great  risk  of  finishing  my  task  in  one  of  the  cells  of  the 
Holy  Inquisition.  I  will  not  fail,  however,  to  resume  my  subject 
«i8  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit  me.  Yours,  &c. 

Leucadio  Doblado. 


JONATHAN   KENTUCKY'S   JOURNAL. 

While  tlie  mania  for  visiting  distant  countries  extends  so 
widely,  and  we  hear  nothing  but  descriptions  of  foreign  wonders, 
we  may  be  tempted,  from  time  to  time,  to  give  a  few  extracts  from 
the  Journal  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Kentucky,  an  American  visitor  to 
our  own  capital,  who  has  favoured  us  with  his  correspondence ; 
not  because  we  think  there  is  much  novelty  of  remark,  or  pro- 
fundity of  observation,  in  what  he  records,  but  because  it  b  always 
interesting  to  see  how  the  habits,  manners,  and  passing  events,  of 
our  own  country  strike  the  imagination  of  a  foreigner ;  and,  if 
that  foreigner  be  but  endowed  with  a  moderate  portion  of  good 
sense,  and  will  be  content  to  set  down  only  what  appears  to  him 
to  be  really  remarkable,  the  perusal  can  scarcely  fail  to  afford  us 
both  amusement  and  instruction.  We  do  not  mean  to  say. that 
this  is  always  the  case  with  Mr.  Jonathan  Kentucky ;  for  he  is 
often  unnecessarily  minute,  and  oftener  still  wearies  us  with  long 
laudatory  digressions  upon  American  superiority,  which  have 
no  sort  of  connexion  with  the  subject  under  discussion,  and  which, 
however  interesting  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  will  spare 
our  readers  the  task  of  perusing,  and  ourselves  of  exposing.  Thus 
we  are  convinced  Mr.  Kentucky  himself,  when  he  has  been  some 
time  longer  amongst  ua,  will  thank  us  for  suppressing  the  long  and 
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laboured  account  of  his  first  arriTal  in  our  metropolis,  and  the  ex- 
travagant panegjnric,  which  he  indulges  upon  Philadelphia  and  the 
Delaware  at  the  expense  of  the  Thames  and  London.  We  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  exercising  a  similar  discretion  on  other  occa- 
sions; and  indeed  we  should  recommend  to  Mr.  K.  the  same  rule, 
which  was,  we  believe,  given  to  Robertson  the  historian,  by  John- 
son ;  and  that  is,  to  read  over  the  next  portion  of  his  journal  be- 
fore  he  sends  it  to  us,  and,  whenever  he  comes  to  a  passage  that  he 
thinks  particularly  fine,  to  strike  if  otU.  This  will  save  nim  some 
disappointment,  and  us  much  trouble ;  for,  as  it  is,  we  fear  he  will 
hardly  recognise  his  own  contributions  in  our  mutilated  edition  of 
them.  We  will  plunge  at  once  in  mdiM  res — into  the  twentieth 
page  of  his  journal,  and  begin  with  hb  visit  to  the  Bank  of 
England. 

1^^  Felt.  1821.-— Visit  to  the  Bank;  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
T.     How  Mr.  T.,  who  belcHigs  to  that  sect,  which  is  in  this  coun- 
try denominated  evangelical,  can  reconcile  contradictions,  and  serve 
at  once  both  God  and  Mammon — ^for  the  Bank  might  well  stand 
for  the  very  temple  of  Mammon — ^is  his  concern  and  not  mine. 
This  monstrous  establishment  contains  a  thousand  persons  in  con- 
stant employment  under  its  roof;  and  in  the  late  war  it  marshalled 
its  forces,  and  established  them  as  a  regiment,  under  the  name  of 
The   Bank  Volunteers.      There  are  no  less  than  sixty  signing 
clerks,  at  a  salary  of  300/.  per  annum  to  each.     This  enormous 
expense  of  18,000/.  a  year,  will,  it  is  said,  be  saved  by  the  new 
note,  in  which  the  signature  is  to  be  stamped  by  machinery.    The 
whole  process  of  printing  the  notes,  8cc.  &c.  is  carried  on  within  the 
walls  of  the  Bank.     Here,  too,  are  aU  the  separate  offices,  where 
the  business,  connected  with  the  public  funds,  and  the  payment  of 
the  dividends,  is  transacted.     Many  of  these  are  at  once  elegant 
and  commodious,  and  the  more  modem  do  credit  to  the  architec- 
tural talents  of  Mr.  Soane.     There  is  no  plate  of  a  higher  amount 
than  a  thousand  pounds— the  largest  printed  note  in  circulation. 
All  notes  paid  into  the  Bank  are  immediately  cancelled,  by  tearing 
off  the  signature,  and  afterwards  deposited  and  preserved  for  twenty 
years;  as  a  matter  of  pubUc   accommodation,  in  case  their  aid 
should  be  required  as  evidence  in  any  pecuniary  transaction.     The 
descent  into  the  subterraneous  receptacle,  where  long  ranges  of 
wooden  boxes  full  of  these  ragged  relics  are  piled  up  one  upon 
another,  reminded  us  of  the  catacombs  at  Paris ;  and  here — 

Each  in  its  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  corruption  sleep ! 

As  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  place,  we  were  shewn  the  thousand 
pound  note,  in  which  Lord  Cochrane  paid  his  fine,  on  the  back  of 
which  he  had  written  as  follows : 
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.  ''  My  heakh  having  suiFered  by  long  and  close  confinemeiit,  and  my 
oppressors  being  resolved  to  depcive  me  of  property  or  life,  I  submit 
to  robbery  to  protect  myself  from  murder,  in  the  hope  that  I  may  yet 
live  to  bring  the  delinquents  to  justice."  *'  Coghban£." 

.  In  the  bullion  department,  there  was  a  profusion  of  gold  ingots, 
and  sixty-ounce  pieces ;  which  last  were  aoout  the  size  of  a  large 
cake  of  Windsor  soap,  and  almost  tempted  one  to  utter  an  ex- 
clamation against  the  obligations  of  the  eighth  commandment. 
Large  heaps  of  Spanish  dollars,  in  a  bigger  and  baser  coin, 
scarcely  excited  attention  by  the  side  of  these  golden  treasures. 
Familiarity  may,  as  in  the  case  of  grocers  and  figs,  produce  a 
similar  indifference  in  the  guardians  of  these  vaults;  but  I 
should,  at  least,  advise  the  directors  to  subject  visitors  to  the 
dancing  exercise,  which  Zadig  records  in  his  history  of  the  election 
of  King  Rabussan^s  trc^asurer. 

•  In  the  treasurer'^s office  were  piles  of  bass,  containing  a  thousand 
sovereigns  in  each ;  and  I  was  not  aware  oefore,  how  inconvenient 
it  would  be  to  carry  such  a  sum  about  one^s  person.  ^  We  next 
tasted  of  the  punishment  of  Tantalus,  by  having  a  small  bundle 
of  notes  put  into  our  bands,  amounting  to  nearly  three  millions* 
which  we  passed  from  one  to  another  with  the  usual  variety  of  in* 
tonation,  of  which  the  wondering  exclamation  of  ^^  Dear  meT 
admits. 

The  Bank  also  possesses  a  most  extensive  collection  of  coins, 
ancient  and  modern  ;  and  not  the  least  curiosity  of  the  place  is  a 
complete  set  of  "  The  London  Gazette,'^  from  the  period  of  its 
first  commencement,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Secona,  when,  by- 
the-by,  it  was  called  **  The  Oxford  Gazette^  where  the  Court 
then  was,  on  account  of  the  plague  being  in  London. 

So  much  for  the  Bank  of  England,  —  which  it  is  difficult  to  quit 
without  a  word  upon  the  bullion  question,  that  has  so  Icxig  divided 
the  political  economists  of  this  country.  Mr.  Cobbett  tells  bis 
readers,  he  will  be  broiled  alive  if  the  Bank  ever  pays  in  cash ;  and 
he  contends,  that  there  will  be  an  universal  run  to  Threadneedle^ 
street,  to  change  paper  into  gold,  on  the  1st  of  May.  Here,  per- 
haps, he  is  wrong.  If  people  have  now  the  power  of  buying  gold 
in  the  market  with  Bank  papei'  at  the  rate  of  %h  17^*.  per  ounce, 
which  they  might  take  to  the  Mint,  and  get  converted  into  coin 
without  any  additional  expense,  and  yet  do  not  exercise  this  power, 
what  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  a  greater  anxiety  will  prevail 
to  obtain  the  same  end,  by  a  more  expensive  process,  after  the  1st 
of  May  ?  I  guess  there  is  more  foundation  for  another  of  his  as- 
sertions;  —  namely,  that  if  cash  payments  are  resumed,  the  interest 
of  the  debt  must  be  reduced ;  but  time  will  so  soon  solve  this 
question,  that  it  is  luinecessary  to  dwell  upon  it  longer  at  present. 
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.•  ddFd>. — Covent  Grardcn  Theatre.  An  English  theatre  U  so 
much  like  our  own»  that  there  is  soarcel j  any  tning  to  remind  an 
Americim  he  is  not  in  bb  own  country.  The  theatrical  art  is  said 
to  be  on  the  decline.  The  present  is  not,  I  believe,  a  theatrical 
age ;  and  in  the  arts,  as  in  every  thing  else,  if  there  be  little  de- 
mand, there  will  be  as  little  supply.  In  England  the  play  is  no 
longer  the^/^i^AtOA,— «nd  the  power  of  fashion  is  in  this  kingdom 
more  absolutely  paramount  than  that  of  their  boasted  acts  of 
parliament,  which,  as  it  has  be^'  said,  can  do  any  thing  but  make 
a  man  a  woman,  or  a  woman  a  man.  The  increasing  interest  of 
politics,  the  duties  of  parliamentary  attendance,  and  the  com][dete 
revolution  that  has  taken  place  in  hoursj  have  all  conspired  to 
detach  the  beaiL-monde  from  the  play-houses.  The  resident  popu- 
lation of  London  is  said  to  be  the  least  theatrical  in  the  kingdom, 
and  the  audiences  are  generally  made  up  of  the  floating  mass  of 
visitors,  many  of  whom,  like  myself,  are  turned  out  in  the  evening 
to  find  a  resource  in  the  glare  and  glitter  of  the  theatre,  from  the 
icediu/ni  and  efmui  of  a  ooffee-house.  Again— the  squeamishness 
of  modem  taste  has  banished  the  productions  of  the  best  comic 
writers ;  and,  if  the  stage  is  dull,  it  is  often  in  consequence  of  its 
obligation  to  be  decent.  The  laws,  which  have  vested  a  monopoly 
in  tne  hands  of  the  two  great  London  theatres,  have  also  mainly 
contributed  to  effect  this  degradation  of  the  national  drama.  The 
immensity  of  their  scale,  which,  however,  is  not  more  than  neces- 
sary, if  all  London  is  to  be  squeezed  into  two  houses,  has  wrought 
a  great  change  in  the  art  of  acting.  The  performer  is  now  obliged 
to  colour  all  the  passions  higher,  and  must  adjust  the  tones  of  his 
voice,  and  the  expression  of  his  features,  not  according  to  the 
standard  of  nature,  but  that  they  may  produce  an  effect  upon  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  persons  half  a  mile  off; — so  that  the  one  neces- 
sarily rises  into  bawling,  and  the  other  into  grimace.  If  it  were 
not  for  this  monopoly,  which  operates  as  a  check  upon  improve- 
ment, the  theatres  would  have  long  since  undergone  a  change  to 
accommodate  the  quality,  and  the  period  of  their  entertainments  to 
the  shifting  fashion  of  the  day.  There  is  a  manifest  unfitness  in 
continuing  to  inclose  boxes,  pit,  and  gallery,  under  the  same  roof; 
—  but  this  again  is  one  of  the  evils  arising  out  of  tiie  monopoly. 
Each  rank  would  be  better  entertained  in  a  separate  house.  As  it 
is,  there  is  too  much  for  the  money.  The  entertainment  lasts  too 
lon^.  The  play,  which  is  what  the  boxes  wish  to  see,  begins  so 
early,  that  dinner  must  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  be  present  at  the 
commencement  The  after-piece,  which  is  rather  intended  for 
the  gallery,  endures  much  too  long  for  persons,  who  ought  to  be 
up  early  again  in  the  morning  in  pursuit  of  their  daily  avocations. 
The  industrious  classes,  th^n,  who  go.to  the  play  as  an  occasional 
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recreation,  should  have  play-houses  to  themselves,  where  the  per- 
formance might  begin  at  six,  and  conclude  at  ten  oVlock  ;  and  the 
world  of  fashion  would  well  support  more  than  one  theatre,  dedi- 
cated to  the  support  of  the  Endish  drama,  where  a  tragedy  or 
comedy  might  oe  represented  between  the  hours  of  nine  and 
twelve,  to  an  audience,  in  which  there  should  be  no  distinctions  of 
pit  or  gallery.  I  have  not  yet  noticed  the  last,  and  ^perhaps  the 
worst  objection  to  the  theatres  in  the  present  state  ;  —  the  lobbies. 
The  open  and  flagrant  violation  of  all  the  decencies  of  life,  as  well 
as  all  the  laws  of  morality,  in  the  shameless  scenes  which  are 
nightly  exhibited  in  these  hcensed  stews,  are  disgraceful  to  a  nation 
which  affects  to  arrogate  to  itself  a  moral  superiority  over  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  are  certainly  suffident  to  scare  away  any  modest 
woman  belonging  to  another  country,  who  is  not  **  a  native  here 
and  to  the  manner  bom.'' 

The  play  to-night  was  Mirandola, — a  new  tragedy  from  the  pen 
of  a  popular  poet  of  the  day ;  in  which  there  is  much  pleasing 
poetry,  and  some  images  that  are  at  once  natural  and  new ;  but 
our  sympathies  are  strangely  checked,  in  the  middle  of  an  interest- 
ing scene,  by  the  introduction  of  a  most  unexpected  guest — a  pun 
— and  that  in  the  very  middle  of  the  tragedy.  Mirandola  tells 
Guido  Jto  change  his  travelling  habiliments,  and  appear  at  the 
nuptial  feast  in  gayer  attire  —  Guido  answers,  with  a  most  mysteri- 
ous frown,  "  I  will  be  there  repressed ! !  l^ 

Charles  Keroble  looks  Guido  to  the  life,  and  this  more  than 
atones  for  the  faults  of  his  delivery  of  the  text,  which  he  scarcely 
ever  seems  to  understand.  Macready,  on  the  contrary,  oft^i  speaks 
as  if  he  understood  and  felt  the  forck  <rf*  what  is  set  down  for  him ; 
—and  this  is  always  an  apology  for  the  defects  in  his  appearance, 
which,  however,  on  this  occasion,  demands  no  apology,  for  his 
dress  is  strikingly  handsome  and  picturesque.  Miss  Foote  seems 
to  think,  and  perhaps  reasonably,  that  nature  has  done  enough  for 
her,  for  her  part  requires  little  more  than  that  she  should  look 
pretty  and  interesting. 

In  the  pantomime,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  aged  appearance 
of  the  celebrated  Grimaldi,  who  begins  to  look  like  a  corpulent  old 
man.  And,  as  if  to  make  this  accession  of  years  more  striking  by 
the  aid  of  contrast,  his  cub  of  a  son  is  introduced  as  a  sort  of  su- 
pernumerary clown,  to  eke  out  the  deficient  items  in  the  father's 
sum  of  topsy-turveys.  This  perpetual  memento  of  Grimaldi's  age, 
which  one  might  forget,  if  it  were  not  so  constantly  obtruded  upon 
one  by  this  lump  of  living  proof,  chilled  all  my  disposition  to  mer* 
riment,  and,  instead  of  shaking  my  sides  at  those  exquisite  touches 
of  humour,  which  are  the  peculiar  province  of  this  child  of  fun  and 
drollery,  and  which  entitle  him  to  the  appellation  of  a  comic 
genitiSy'^I  was  led  rather  into  a  train  of  melancholy  musing  upon 
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the  transient  duration  of  aH  human  existence,  and  coaU  scarcely 
forbear  exclaiming, 

" To  thy  prayers,  old  man ; 

How  ill  grey  hairs  become  a  fool  and  jester  I " 

[We  shall  give  further  extracts  from  our  trans-atlantic  firiend^s 
journal  in  a  future  number.] 


ON    NOSES. 
"  And  Liberty  plucks  Justice  by  the  nose."— Shakspb ark. 

Tt  has  been  settled  by  Mr.  Alison,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Taste,*'  that  the  sublimity  or  beauty  of  forms 
arises  altogether  from  the  associations  we  connect  with  them,  or 
the  qualities  of  which  they  are  expressive^  to  us  ;  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  in  discoursing  upon  personal  beauty,  maintains,  that 
as  nature,  in  every  nation,  has  one  fixed  or  determinate  form 
towards  which  she  is  continually  inclining,  that  form  will  inva- 
riably become  the  national  standard  of  bodily  perfection.     **  To 
instance,'*  he  proceeds,  **  in  a  particular  part  of  a  feature  :  the 
line  that  forms  the  ridge  of  the  nose,  is  beautiful  when  it  ia 
straight ;  this,  then,  is  the  central  form  which  is  oftener  found 
than  either  concave,  convex,  or  any  other  irregular  form  that 
shall  be  proposed  ;" — ^but  this  observation  he  is  careful  to  limit 
to  those  countries  where  the  Grecian  nose  predominates,  for  he 
subsequently  adds,  in  speaking  of  the  ^Ethiopians,  "  I  suppose 
nobody  will  doubt,  if  one  of  their  painters  was  to  paint  the  god- 
dess of  beauty,  but  that  he  would  represent  her  black,  with 
thick  lips,  flat  nose,  and  woolly  hair ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
would  act  very  imnaturally  if  he  did  not;  for  by  what  criterion 
will  any  one  dispute  the  propriety  of  his  idea  ?"    And  he  thus 
concludes  his  observations  on  the  subject,  *'  From  what  has  been 
said,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  works  of  nature,  if  we  compare 
one  species  with  another,  are  all  equally  beautiful ;  and  that  pre* 
ference  is  given  from  custom,  or  some  association  of  ideas ;  and 
that,  in  creatures  of  the  same  species,  beauty  is  the  medium  or 
centre  of  all  various  forms."     If  this  definition  be  accurate,  we 
are  not  authorised  in  admiring  either  the  Roman  or  the  Jewish 
noses,  both  of  which  are  too  exorbitant  and  over-bearing — ^the 
high-bom  ultras  of  their  class ; — still  less  can  we  fall  in  love 
with  the  Tartarian  notions,  where  the  greatest  beauties  have  the 
least  noses,  and  where,  according  to  Ruybrock,  the  wife  of  the 
celebrated  Jenghiz  Khan,  was  deemed  irresistible,  because  she 
had  only  two  holes  for  a  nose.     These  are  the  radical  noses* 
In  medio  tutissimus  seems  to  be  as  true  upon  this  subject  as 
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almost  every  other,  aad,  in  the  application  of  the  dictum,  we 
must  finally  give  the  preference  to  tne  Grecian  form,  of  which 
such  beautiful  specimens  have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  their 
statues,  vases,  and  gems.  Whether  this  were  the  established 
beau  ideal  of  their  artists,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  the  predomi- 
nant line  of  the  existing  population,  it  is  certain  that,  in  their 
sculptures,  deviations  from  it  are  very  rare.  In  busts  from  the 
living,  they  were,  of  course,  compelled  to  conform  to  the  ori- 

S'nal ;  but  I  can  easily  imagine,  that  if  it  did  not  actually  break 
e  Grecian  chissel,  it  mu^t  have  nearly  broken  the  heart  of  the 
statuary,  who  was  doomed  to  scoop  out  of  the  marble  the  mean 
and  indented  pug-nose  of  Socrates.  Whence  did  that  extraor- 
dinary people  derive  their  noble  figure  and  beautiful  features, 
which  they  idealised  into  such  sublime  symmetry  and  exquisite 
loveliness  in  the  personification  of  their  gods  and  goddesses  ? 
If  they  were,  indeed,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  pretended,  the 
Autocthones,  or  original  natives,  springing  from  the  earth,  it 
were  an  easy  solution  to  maintain,  tnat  the  soil  and  climate  of 
that  country  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  most  faultless  and 
perfect  developement  of  the  human  form  :  but  if,  as  more  sober 
nistory  affirms,  they  were  a  colony  from  Sais  in  Egypt,  led  by 
Cecrops  into  Attica,  we  must  be  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
their  form,  features,  and  complexion.  Traces  of  this  derivation 
are  clearly  discernible  in  their  religion  and  arts ;  and  the  sources 
of  their  various  orders  of  architecture  are,  even  now,  incontestably 
evident  in  the  ancient  and  stupendous  temples  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Nile ;  in  none  of  whose  sculptures,  however,  do  we  discover 
any  approximation  to  the  beautirul  features  and  graceful  contour 
of  the  Greeks.  Ethiopians,  Persians,  and  Egyptians,  are  sepa- 
rately recognisable,  but  there  are  no  figures  resembling  the 
Athenians.  The  features  of  the  Sphinx  are  Nubian ;  the  mum- 
mies are  invariably  dark-coloured ;  and  though  their  noses  are 
generally  compressed  by  the  embalming  bandages,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  have  lost  very  little  of  their  elevation  in 
the  process.  Leaving  the  elucidation  of  this  obscure  matter  to 
more  profound  antiquaries,  let  us  return  to  our  central  point  of 
beauty — ^the  Nose. 

A  Slawkenbergius  occasionally  appeared  among  the  Gbreeks, 
as  well  as  the  modems;  but  from  the  exuberant  ridicule  and 
boisterous  raillery,  with  which  the  monster  was  assailed,  we  may 
presume  that  a  genuine  proboscis  was  of  rare  occurrence*  Many 
of  the  lampoons  and  jokes,  circulated  by  the  wits  of  Athens^  are 
as  extravagant  as  the  noses  themselves,  and  enough  has  been 
preserved  to  fill  a  horse's  nose-bag.  Let  the  following,  from  the 
Anthology,  suffice  as  a  sample  : — 
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"  Dick  cannot  wipe  his  nostrils  if  he  pleases, 

(So  long  his  nose  is,  and  his  arms  so  short ;) 
Nor  erer  cries  **  God  bless  me  !*'  when  he  sneeaes ; 
He  cannot  bear  so  distant  a  report." 

Or  this,  which  is  attributed  to  the  Emperor  Trajan : — 

*'  Let  Dick  some  summer's  day  expose 
Before  the  sun  his  monstrous  nose, 
And  stretch  his  giant^mouth  to  cause 
Its  shade  to  fiill  upon  his  jaws  ; 
With  nose  so  long,  and  mouth  so  wide, 
And  those  twelve  grinders  side  by  side, 
Dick,  with  a  very  little  trial. 
Would  make  an  excellent  sun-dial.*' 

Many  of  these  epigrams  were  derived  by  the  Greeks  from  the 
oriental  Facetise ;  and  if  we  could  trace  the  pedigree  of  a  joke, 
which  even  at  our  last  dinner*party  set  the  table  in  a  roar,  we 
should  probably  hunt  it  back  to  the  symposia  of  Athens,  and  the 
festive  halls  of  Bagdat  It  must  be  confessed  that,  in  several  of 
th^se  instances,  ifthe  wit  be  old,  it  is  very  little  of  its  age;  for 
Hierocles,  like  his  successor  Joe  Miller,  seems  now  and  men  to 
have  thought  it  a  good  joke  to  put  in  a  bad  one. 

Ovid,  it  is  well-known,  derived  his  sobriquet  of  Naso,  from  the 
undue  magnitude  of  that  appendage,  though  it  did  not  deter  him 
from  aspiring  to  the  a0ections  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus. 
It  is  not,  pemaps,  so  generally  known,  that  the  cry  of  *'  Nosey  !*' 
issuing  from  the  gallery  of  the  play-house,  when  its  inmates  are 
music^ly  inclined,  is  the  nickname,  which  has  long  survived  a 
former  leader  of  the  band,  to  whom  nature  had  been  unsparingly 
bountiful  in  that  prominent  feature ;  and  who,  could  ne  have 
foreseen  this  immortality  among  the  gods,  might  have  exclaimed, 
with  his  illustrious  namesake, 

*'  Parte  tamen  meliore  mei  super  alta  perennis 
Astra  ferar,  nomenque  erit  indelebile  nostrum.'' 

Though  a  roomy  nose  may  afford  a  good  handle  for  ridicule, 
there  are  cases,  in  which  a  certain  magnificence  and  aupevabund*- 
ance  of  that  feature,  if  not  abstractedly  becoming,  has,  at  least, 
something  appropriate  in  its  redundancy,  according  well  with 
the  characteristics  of  its  wearer.  It  has  advantages  as  well  aa 
disadvantages.  A  man  of  any  spirit  is  compelled  to  Uike  cog- 
nizance of  ofiences  committed  under  his  very  nose,  but  with  audi 
a  promontory  as  we  have  been  describing,  they  may  come 
within  the  strict  letter  of  the  phrase,  and  yet  be  far  enough  re^ 
moved  to  afford  him  a  good  plea  for  protesting  that  they  escaped 
his  observation.  He  is  not  bound  to  see  widiin  his  nose,  much 
less  beyond  it.  Should  a  quarrel,  however,  become  inevitable, 
the  very  construction  of  this  member  compels  him  to  meet  his 
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adversary  halfway.  Kotbing  could  recODcile  us  to  a  foulbous  ex- 
crescence of  this  inflated  description,  if  we  saw  it  appended  to  a 
poor  little  insignificant  creature,  giving  him  the  appearance  of  the 
Toucan,  or  spoon-bill ;  and  suggesting  the  idea  of  his  being  tied 
to  his  own  nose  to  prevent  his  straying.  But  suppose  the  case 
of  a  burly,  jovial,  corpulent  alderman,  standing  behind  such  an 
appendage,  with  all  its  indorsements,  riders,  addenda,  extra-pa- 
rochial appurtenances,  and  Taliacotian  supplements,  like  a  sow 
with  her  whole  litter  of  pigs,  or  (to  speak  more  respectfully)  like 
a  venerable  old  abbey,  with  all  its  projecting  chapels,  oratories, 
refectories,  and  abutments ;  and  it  will  seem  to  dilate  itself 
before  its  wearer  with  an  air  of  portly  and  appr<^>riate  com- 
panionship. I  speak  not  here  of  a  simple  bottle-nose,  but  one  of 
a  thousand  bottles,  a  polypetalous  enormity,  whose  blushing 
honoiy^,  as  becoming  to  it  as  the  stars,  crosses,  and  ribbons  of  a 
successful  general,  are  trophies  of  past  victories,  the  colours  won 
in  tavern-campaigns.  They  recal  to  us  the  clatter  of  knives,  the 
slaughter  of  turtle,  the  shedding  of  claret,  the  deglutition  of 
magnums.  Esurient  and  bibulous  reminiscences  ooze  from  its 
Hurface,  and  each  protuberance  is  historical.  One  is  the  record 
of  a  Pitt-club  dinner ;  another  of  a  corporation  feast ;  a  third 
commemorates  a  tipsy  carousal,  in  support  of  religion  and  social 
order ;  others  attest  their  owner's  civic  career,  "  until,  at  last, 
he  devoured  his  way  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  mansion,  as  a  mouse 
in  a  cheese  makes  a  large  house  for  nimself  by  continually  eat- 
ing :" — and  the  whole  pendulous  mass,  as  if  it  heard  the  striking 
up  of  the  band  at  a  public  dinner  on  the  entrance  of  the  viands, 
actually  seems  to  wag  to  the  tune  of  "  O,  the  roast  Beef  of  Old 
England  !" 

As  there  are  many  who  prefer  the  arch  of  the  old  bridges  to 
the  straight  line  of  the  Waterloo,  so  there  are  critics  who  extend 
the  same  taste  to  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  deeming  the  Roman 
handsomer  than  the  Grecian  ;  a  feeling  which  may  probably  be 
traced  to  association.  A  medallist,  whose  coins  of  the  Roman 
-emperors  generally  exhibit  the  convex  projection,  conceives  it 
expressive  of  grandeur,  majesty,  and  military  pre-eminence: 
while  a  collector  of  Greek  vases  will  limit  his  idea  of  beauty  to 
the  straight  line  depictured  on  his  favourite  antiques.  The  Roman 
form  unquestionably  has  its  beauties ;  its  outline  is  bold,  flowing, 
and  dignified  ;  it  looks  as  if  Nature's  own  hand  had  fashioned  it 
for  one  of  her  noble  varieties:  but  the  term  has  become  a  misno- 
mer ;  it  is  no  longer  applicable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  eternal 
city,  whose  nasal  bridges  seem  to  have  subsided  with  the  decline 
and  fall  of  their  empire. 

While  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  large  noses,  we  must  not 
forget  that  of  the  Jews,  which  has  length  and  breadth  in  abun- 
dance, but  is  too  oilen  so  ponderous,  ungraceM  and  shapeless. 
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as  to  discard  every  idea  of  dignity^  ajid  impart  to  the  Counte- 
nance a  character  of  burlesque  and  ugly  disproportion.  It  is  not 
one  of  natui-e's  primitive  forms,  but  a  degeneracy  produced  by 
perpetual  intermarriages  of  the  same  race  during  successive  ages. 
It  is  a  deformity,  and  comes  therefore  more  properly  under  the 
head  of  nosology. 

Inest  sua  gratia  parvis ;  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  all  our  at- 
tention is  to  be  lavished  upon  these  folio  noses  ;  the  duodecimos 
and  Elzevirs  have  done  execution  in  the  days  that  are  gone,  and 
shall  they  pass  away  from  our  memories  like  the  forms  of  last 
years  clouas  ?  Can  we  forget  "  Le  petit  nez  retrousse"  of  Mar- 
montel's  heroine,  which  captivated  a  sultan,  and  overturned  the 
laws  of  an  empire  ?  Was  not  the  downfall  of  another  empire,  as 
recorded  in  the  immortal  work  of  Gibbon,  written  under  a  nose 
of  the  very  snubbiest  construction  ?  So  concave  and  intangible 
was  it,  that  when  his  face  was  submitted  to  the  touch  of  a  blind 
old  French  lady,  who  used  to  judge  of  her  acquaintance  by  feel- 
ing their  features,  she  slapt  it,  exclaiming  *'  Away,  this  is  a  nasty 
joke/'  Wilkes,  equally  unfortunate  in  Siiis  respect,  and  remark- 
ably ugly  besides,  used  to  maintain,  that  in  the  estimation  of 
society  a  handsome  man  had  only  half  an  hour's  start  of  him,  as 
within  that  period  he  would  recover  by  his  conversation  what  he 
had  lost  by  his  looks.  Perhaps  the  most  insurmountable  objec- 
tion to  the  pug  or  cocked-up  nose,  is  the  flippant,  distasteful,  or 
contemptuous  expression  it  conveys,  such  as  that  of  the  late 
William  Pitt  for  instance.  To  turn  up  our  noses  is  a  colloquial- 
ism for  disdain;  and  even  those  of  the  ancient  Romans,  inflexi- 
ble as  they  appear,  could  curl  themselves  up  in  the  fastidiousness 
of  concealed  derision.  "  Altior  homini  tantum  nasus,''  says 
Pliny,  ''quam  novi  mores  subdolse  irrisioni  dicavfire:"  and 
Horace  talks  of  sneers  suspended,  "naso  adunco.''  It  cannot 
be  denied,  that  those  who  have  been  snubbed  by  nature,  not  un- 
frequently  look  as  if  they  were  anxious  to  take  their  revenge  by 
snubbing  others. 

As  a  friend  to  noses  of  all  denominations,  I  must  here  enter 
my  solemn  protest  against  a  barbarous  abuse,  to  which  they  are 
too  often  subjected,  by  converting  them  into  dust-holes  and  soot- 
bags,  under  the  fashionable  pretext  of  taking  snuff,  an  abomina- 
tion for  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  responsible,  and  which 
ought  to  have  been  included  in  the  articles  of  his  impeachment. 
When  some  "  Sir  Plume  of  amber  snuff-box  justly  vain,''  after 
gently  tapping  its,  top  with  a  look  of  diplomatic  complacency, 
embraces  a  modicum  of  its  contents  with  his  finger  and  thumb, 
curves  round  his  hand,  so  as  to  display  the  brilliant  on  his  little 
finger,  and  commits  the  high  dri^d  pulvilio  to  the  air,  so  that 
nothing  but  its  impalpable  aroma  ascends  iilto  his  nose,  we  may 
smile  at  the  custom  as  a  harmless  and  not  ungraceful  foppery : 
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but  when  a  filthy  clammy,  compost  is  per()etiially  thrust  up  the 
nostrils  with  a  voracious  pig-like  snort,  it  is  a  practice  as  dis- 
gusting to  the  beholders  .as  I  believe  it  to  be  injurious  to  the 
offender.  The  nose  is  the  emurictory  of  the  brain,  and  when 
its  functions  are  impeded,  the  whole  system  of  the  head  becomes 
deranged.  A  professed  snuff-taker  is  generally  recognisable  by 
his  total  loss  of  the  sense  of  smelling — ^by  his  snuffling  and 
snorting — by  his  pale  sodden  complexion — and  by  that  defective 
modulation  of  the  voice,  called  talking  through  the  nose,  though 
it  is  in  fact  an  inability  so  to  talk  from  the  partial  or  total  stop- 
age  of  the  passage.     Not  being  provided  with  an  ounce  of  civet, 

will  not  suffer  my  imagination  to  wallow  in  all  the  revolting 
concomitants  of  this  dirty  trick  ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  an  ex- 
tract, by  which  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  time  consumed  in 
its  performance.  "Every  professed,  inveterate,  and  incurable 
snuff-taker,  (says  Lord  Stanhope)  at  a  moderate  computation 
takes  one  pinch  in  ten  minutes.  Every  pinch,  with  the  agree- 
able ceremony  of  blowing  and  wiping  the  nose,  and  other  inci- 
dental circumstances,  consumes  a  minute  and  a  half.  One 
minute  and  a  half,  out  of  every  ten,  allowing  sixteen  hours  to  a 
snuff-taking  day,  amounts  to  two  hours  and  twenty-four  minutes 
out  of  every  natural  day,  or  one  day  out  of  every  ten.  One  day 
out  of  every  ten  amounts  to  thirty-six  days  and  a  half  in  a  year. 
Hence,  if  we  suppose  the  practice  to  be  persisted  in  forty  years, 
two  entire  years  of  the  snuff-taker*s  life  will  be  dedicated  to  tick- 
ling h\s  nose,  and  two  more  to  blowing  it.''  Taken  medicinally, 
or  as  a  simple  sternutatory,  .it  may  be  excused ;  but  the  moment 
your  snuff  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at,  you  are  the  slave  of  a  habit 
which  literally  makes  you  grovel  in  the  dust :  your  snuff-box  has 
seized  you  as  Saint  Dunstan  did  the  Devil,  and  if  the  red-hot 
pincers,  with  which  he  performed  the  feat,  could  occasionally 
start  up.  from  an  Oitnskirk  snuff-box,  it  might  have  a  salutary 
effect  m  checking  this  nasty  propensity  among  our  real  and 
pseudo-fashionables. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  vnritten  a  dissertation  upon  the 
probable  form  of  the  nose  mentioned  in  Solomon's  song,  which 
we  are  informed  was  like  "the  tower  of  Lebanon  looking  toward 
Damascus ;"  and  I  had  prepared  some  very  erudite  conjectures 
as  to  the  composition  of  the  perfume,  which  suggested  to  Catul- 
lus the  magnificent  idea  of  wishing  to  be  all  nose : 

*'  Quod  tn  cum  olfacies,  Decs  rogabis, 
Totum  ut  te  faciant,  FabuUe,  nasum." 


But  I  apprehend  that  your  readers  will  begin  to  think  I  have  led 
them  by  the  nose  quite  long  enough;  and  lest  you  yourself, 
Mr.  Editor,  should  suspect  that  I  am  making  a  handle  of  the  sub- 
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ject»  merely  that  yon  may  pay  through  the  nose  for  my  commu* 
nication,  I  shall  conclude  at  once  with  a 

SONNET 
TO   MY    OWN    NOSE. 

O  nose !  then  rudder  in  my  face's  centre, 

Since  I  must  follow  thee  until  I  die ; — 
Since  we  are  bound  together  by  indenture, 

The  master  thou,  aiul  the  apprentice  I, 
O  be  to  your  Telemachus  a  Mentor, 

Tho*  ofl  invisible,  for  erer  nigh  ; 
Guard  him  from  all  disgrace  and  misadventure, 

From  hostile  tweak,  or  Lovers  blind  mastery. 
So  shalt  thou  quit  the  city's  stench  and  smoke. 
For  hawthorn  lanes,  and  copses  of  young  oak, 

Scenting  the  gales  of  Heaven,  tliat  have  not  yet 
Lost  their  fresh  fragrance  since  the  morning  broke, 

Arid  breath  of  flowers  "with  rosy  May-dews  wet,*' 

The  primrose — cowslip — blue-bell — ^violet. 


SCIENTIFIC   AMUSEMENTS. 

NO.    I. 

OF    AUTOMATA. 


While  political  economists  amuse  themselves  and  the  public 
with  the  nicely-balanced  powers  of  man  as  a  propagating  and 
eating  Ofuma/,  and  philosophers  and  divines  often  assure  us  that 
he  is,  in  other  and  higher  respects,  but  a  machine  of  a  superior 
description  ;  we,  in  especial  deference  to  the  latter  grave  autho- 
rities, have  been  entertaining  ourselves  with  the  notion  of  his 
meclumical  construction,  as  contrasted  with  the  various  imitatiant 
of  it,  that  ha^^e  been  occasionally  offered  to  the  world.  We  take 
it  for  granted,  in  this  paper,  that  man  is  a  machine,  and  shall 
not  piesmne  to  arromte  for  him  any  higher  pretensions.  We 
know  nothing  of  his  impulses  as  an  animal,  nor  of  the  duties  or 
influences  to  which  be  is  subject  as  a  rational  being  (if  such  he 
be) ;  we  only  propose  to  introduce  to  our  readers  a  variety  of 
claimants  for  the.nonour  of  having  made  a  part  of. him — of  imi- 
tating portions  of  his*  organs,  in  their  actual  exeircise-r-and  isolar 
ted  actions  of  his  very  mind.  What  wonder,  it,  in  the  progress 
of  these  efforts,  our  artists  should  occasionally  have  struck  off  a 


complete  and  clever  duck,  a  learned  fly,  or  a  royal  eagle! 
Automata*  have  been  favourite  objects  of  mechanic  c 


contri- 


*  From  whs,  ipse ;  and  fuufuu^  excitor,  a  self-cscited,  or  self-moTing  machine. 
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Taace  from  a  very  early  period.  If  the  term,  i&deed,  may.  be 
allowed  to  include  what  some  writers  fa^ve  considered  under  it,, 
their  history  would  quickly  swell  into  a  volume.  The  celebrated  * 
Glanvil,  for  instance,  speaks  of  "  the  art  whereby  the  Almighty 
governs  the  motions  of  the  great  automaton"  of  the  universe ! 
Bishop  Wilkins  ranks  the  sphere  of  Archimedes  amongst  the 
uvTOfxara  vrara,  or  "  such  as  move  only  according  to  the  contri- 
vance of  their  several  parts,  and  not  according  to  their  whole 
frame."     It  was,  in  fact,  an  early  orrery,  according  to  Claudian : 

Jupiter  in  parvo  cum  cerneret  aethera  vitro, 

Risit,  et  ad  superos  talia  dicta  dedit ; 
Huccine  mortalis  progressa  potentia  curae  ? 

Jam  meus  in  fragili  luditur  orbe  labor,  &c. 

This  learned  prelate  has  even  extended  the  application  of  the 
tenn  to  machines  moved  (in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  con- 
struction) by  external  forces  or  elements,  as  mills,  ships.  Sec 
Its  modem  acceptation,  however,  and  that  to  which  we  shall  re- 
strict ourselves,  will  not  include  all  machines  that  are  self,  or  in- 
ternally moved.  It  is  confined  to  the  mechanical  imitation  of 
the  functions  and  actions  of  living  animals,  and  particularly 
those  of  man. 

The  celebrated  story  of  the  statue  of  Memnon  (one  of  the 
wonders  of  Ancient  Egypt)  has  some  pretensions  to  lead  the 
way  in  this  historical  sketch.  We  have  positive  testimony*  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  most  beautiful  sounds  beipg  emitted 
from  Ibis  statue,  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun ;  and  from 
the  pedestal  after  the  statue  was  overthrown.  What  was  the 
contrivance  in  this  case,  it  may  be  vain  to  conjecture ;  but  auto- 
mata are,  by  profession,  a  puzzling  race.  If  a  certain  disposi- 
tion of  sti'ings,  exposed  to  the  rarefaction  of  the  air,  or  to  the 
morning  ana  evemng  breezes,  after  the  manner  of  our  ^olian 
harps,  produced  these  sounds ;  or  if  any  method  of  arranging 
the  internal  apertures  so  as  to  receive  them  from  a,  short  distance, 
were  the  artifice,  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  science 
of  music,  and  with  acoustics  generally,  will  be  argued.  Wilkins 
quotes  a  musical  invention  of  Cornelius  Dreble  of  similar  preten- 
sions, which  "  being  set  in  the  sunshine,  would,  of  itseif>  ren- 
der a  soft  and  pleasant  harmony,  but  being  removed  into  the 
shade  would  presently  become  silent." 

The  statues  and  the  flight  of  D&dalus  are  equally  famous — 
and^  perhaps,  fabulous.  Aristotle,  however,  speaks  of  the  for- 
mer in  his  treatise  De  Anima,  1.  i.  c.  3,  as  successful  imitations 
of  the  human  figure 'and  human  functions  in  walking,  running. 


*  Strabo,  lib.  xvii. 


iuc.  and  attempts  to  «(%ouat  for  tbeU  mQUQ9»  by  ibA  QQmfmlr 
meot  of  quicksilrer. 

Archytas'  flyii^  dove  (originally  mentioned  in  Favorinas)  i;s 
another  of  the  ancient  automata.  The  inventor  is  said  to  have 
flourished  about  B.  C*  400,  and  was  a  Pythagorean  philosopher 
at  Tarentum.  It  was  made  of  wood,  and  the  principal  circum,- 
stance  of  its  history,  which  Favorinus  mentions,  is^  that  like  some 
other  birds  of  too  much  wing,  when  it  alighted  on  the  ground,  it 
could  not  raise  itself  up  again.  Aulus  OelUufi,  in  his  Noctes 
Atticffi,  attempts  to  account  for  its  flighty  by  observing  (Ita  erc^t 
scilicet  libramentis  suspensum,  et  aura  spirtlus  inclusa  atque  oc- 
cult&  consitum,  &c.)  that  it  was  "  suspended  by  balancing,  and 
moved  by  a  secretly  inclosed  auia«  or  spirit !" 

Friar  Bacon,  we  all  know,  made  a  brazen  bead  that  could 
speak,  and  that  seems  to  have  assisted,  in  no  small  degree,  iri 
proclaiming  him  a  magician.  Albertus  M^nus  is  al^o  said  to 
nave  devoted  thirty  years  of  his  life  to  the  construction  of  an  Au- 
tomaton, which  the  celebrated.  Thomas  Aquinas  broke  purposely 
to  pieces.  Men,  treated  as  these  were  by  the  age  ib  which  they 
lived,  had  no  encouragement  to  hope  that  any  details  of  their 
labours  would  reach  posterity. 

Amongst  the  curiosities  of  his  day,  Wal-chius  mentions  an 
iron  spider  of  greaJt  ingenuity.  In  size  it  did  not  exceed  the  ordi- 
nary inhabitants  of  our  houses,  and  could  creep  or  climb  with 
any  of  them, .  wanting  none  of  their  powers,  except,  of  which 
nothing  is  said,  the  formation  of  the  web.  Various  writers  of 
credit,  particularly  Kircher,  Porta,  and  Bishop  Wilkins,  relate 
that  the  celebrated  Regiomontanus,  (John  MuUer)  of  Nuremberg, 
ventured  a  lofder  flight  of  art.  He  is  said  to  have  constructed  a 
self-moved  wooden  eagle,  which  descended  toward  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  as  he  approached  the  gates  of  Nuremberg,  saluted 
him,  and  hovered  over  his  person  as  he  entered  the  town.  This 
philosopher,  accordine  to  the  same  authorities,  also  produced  an 
iron  fly,  which  would  start  from  his  hand  at  table,  and  after 
flying  round  to  each  of  the  guests,  returned,  as  if  wearied,  to 
the  protection  of  his  master. 

An  hydraulic  clock,  presented  to  the  Emperor  Charlemagne, 
by  the  Caliph  Haroun  al  Bashid,  merits  record  in  the  history  of 
these  inventions.  It  excited  the  admiration  of  all  Europe  at  the 
period  of  its  arrival.  Twelve  small  doors  divided  the  dial  into  the 
twelve  hours,  and  opened  successively  as  each  hour  arrived,  when 
a  ball  fell  from  the  aperture  on  a  brazen  bell  and  struck  the 
time,  the  door  remaining  open.  At  die  conqlusion  of  every 
twelve  hours,  twelve  mounted  knights,  handsomely  capari^onjed, 
eame  out  simultaneously  from  the  dial,  rode,  round  the  plate 
and  closed  the  doors«     Dr.  Clarke^  in  his  last  volume  of  Travels> 

2  G  2 
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(part  iii.  Scandinavia^  sec.  1.-  4t6.  1819^  mentions  a  similar  con- 
trivance, in  a  clock  at  Lubeck,  of  the  high  antiquity  of  1406.  Over 
the  face  is  an  image  of  Jesus  Christ,  on  either  side  of  which 
are  folding-doors,  which  fly  open  every  day  as  the  clock  strikes 
twelve.  A  set  of  figures,  representing  the  twelve  apostles,  then 
march  forth  on  the  left  hand,  and,  bowing  to  our  Saviour's  ima^e 
as  they  pass  in  succession,  enter  the  door  on  the  right.  On  the 
termination  of  the  procession  the  doors  close.  This  clock  is  also 
remarkably  complete  (for  the  age)  in  its  astrohomical  apparatus ; 
representing  the  place  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  the  ecliptic,  the 
moon's  age,  8cc. 

Similar  appendages  to  clocks  and  time-pieces  became  too 
common  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  to  deserve  particu*- 
lar  notice.  We  should  not,  however,  omit  some  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Le  Droz  family,  of  Neufchatel.  About  the  middle 
of  the  century,  the  elder  Le  Droz  presented  a  clock  to  the  King 
of  Spain,  with  a  sheep  and  dog  attached  to  it.  The  bleating  of 
the  former  was  admirably  correct,  as  an  imitation ;  and  the  dog 
was  placed  in  custody  of  a  basket  of  loose  fruit.  If  any  one  re- 
moved the  fruit,  he  would  growl,  snarl,  gnash  his  teeth,  and 
endeavour  to  bite  until  it  was  restored. 

The  son  ^  of  this  artist  was  the  original  inventor  of  the  mu- 
sical boxes,  which  have  of  late  been  imported  into  this  country. 
Mr.  CoUinson,  a  correspondent  of  Dr.  Button's,  thus  clearly 
describes  this  fascinating  toy  in  a  letter  to  the  Doctor,  inserted  in 
his  Mathematical  and  Philosophical  Dictionary. 

•'When  at  Geneva  I  called  upon  Droz,  son  of  the  original 
Droz  of  La  Chaux  de  Ford^  (where  I  also  went).  He  shewed  me 
an  oval  gold  snuff-box,  about,  if  I  recollect  right,  four  inches 
and  a  half  long  by  three  inches  broad,  and  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  thick.  It  was  double,  having  an  horizontal  partition ;  so 
that  it  may  be  considered  as  one  box  placed  on  another,  with  a 
lid,  of  course,  to  each  box.  One  contained  snuff;  in  the  other, 
as  soon  as  the  lid  was  opened,  there  rose  up  a  very  small  bird, 
of  green  enamelled  gold,  sitting  upon  a  gold  stand.  Immedi- 
ately this  minute  curiosity  wagged  its  tail,  shook  its  wings', 
opened  its  bill  of  white  enamelled  gold,  and  poured  forth,  minute 
as  it  was  (being  only  three  quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  beak  to 
the  extremity  of  the  tail)  such  a  clear  melodious  song  as  would 
have  filled  a  room  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  square  with  its  har- 
mony/* 

In  Ozanam's  Mathematical  Hecreations,  we  have  an  account, 
by  the  inventor,  M.  Camus,  of  an  elegant  amusement  of  Louis 
•aIV.  when  a  boy.  It  represented  a  lady  proceeding  to  court, 
in  a  small  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  attended  by  her 
coachman,  footman,  and  page.  When  the  machine  was  placed 
at  the  end  of  a  table  of  proper  size,  the  coachmaui  smacked  his 
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whip,  the  horses  started  off  with  all  die  natural  motions,  and 
the  whole  equipage  drove  on  to  the  farther  extremity  of  the 
table ;  it  would  now  turn  at  right  angles  in  a  regular  way,  and 
proceed  to  that  part  of  the  table  opposite  to  which  the  prince 
sat,  when  the  carriage  stopped,  the  page  alighted  to  open  the 
door,  and  the  lady  came  out  with  a  petition,  which  she  presented 
with  a  courtesy  to  the  bowing  young  monarch.  The  return  was 
equally  in  order.  After  appearing  to  await  the  pleasure  of  the 
prince  for  a  short  time,  the  lady  courtesied  again  and  re-entered 
the  chariot,  the  pa^e  mounted  behind,  the  coachman  flourished 
his  whip,  and  the  footman,  after  running  a  few  steps^  resumed 
his  place. 

About  the  same  period,  M.  Vaucanson,  a  member  of  the  Acade- 
mic Royale  of  France,  led  the  way  to  the  unquestionable  superi- 
ority of  modem  times,  in  these  contrivances,  by  the  construc- 
tion of  his  automaton  duck,  a  production,  it  is  said,  so  exactly 
resembling  the  living  animal,  tnat  not  a  bone  of  the  body,  and 
hardly  a  feather  of  the  wings,  seems  to  have  escaped  his  imita- 
tion and  direction.  The  radius,  the  cubitus,  and  the  humerus 
had  each  their  exact  offices.  The  automaton  ate,  drank,  ^nd 
quacked  in  perfect  harmony  with  nature.  It  gobbled  food  brought 
before  it  with  avidity,  drank,  and  even  muddled  the  water  after 
the  manner  of  the  living  bird,  and  appeared  to  evacuate  its  food 
ultimately  in  a  digested  state. 

Ingenious  contemporaries  of  the  inventor,  who  solved  all  the 
rest  of  his  contrivances,  could  never  wholly  comprehend  the 
mechanism  of  this  duck.  A  chemical  solution  of  the  food  was 
contrived  to  imitate  the  effect  of  digestion. 

This  gentleman  is  also  celebrated  for  having  exhibited  at  Paris, 
in  1738,  an  Androides*,  a  flute  player,  whose  powers  exceeded 
all  Ids  ancestry ;  and  for  the  liberality  and  good  sense  with  which 
he  communicated  to  the  Academy,  m  the  same  year,  an  exact 
account  of  its  construction. 

The  figure  was  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  and  usually  placed  on 
a  square  pedestal  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  about  three  and 
a  half  broad.  The  air  entered  the  body  by  three  separate  pipei^ 
into  which  it  was  conveyed  by  nine  pairs  of  bellows,  which  were 
expanded  and  contracted  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  an  axis  formed 
of  metalUc  substances,  and  which  was  turned  by  the  aid  of 
clock-work.  There  was  not  even  the  slightest  noise  heard  during 
the  operations  of  the  bellows :  which  might  otherwise  have  dis- 
covered the  process,  by  which  the  air  was  conveyed  ad  libitum 
into  the  body  of  the  machine.  The  three  tubes,  mto  which  the 
air  was  sent  by  means  of  the  bellows,  passed  again  into  three 
small  reservoirs  concealed  in  the  body  of^the  automaton.    After 

*  From  aj^ffy-a  man,  and  €i9os,  a  form ;  a  term  under  which  some  scientific  wod^a 
have  cUssed  all  the  automata,  that  have  been  made  to  imitate  the  human  perioA. 
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bavin^  viiited  in  this  placd,  alid  ascended  towwds  the  tbrocit; 
they  formed  the  cccvity  of  the  niovlli,  which  terminated  in  two 
small  lips,  adapted  to  the  petformance  of  their  respective  fnnc-* 
tions.  A  small  moveable  tongue  was  inclosed  within  this 
cavity,  which  admitted  or  intercepted  the  passage  of  the  air  into 
die  nute,  according  to  the  tmie  that  was  executed^  or  the  quan- 
tity of  wind  that  was  requisite  for  the  performance.  A  particu* 
lar  species  of  steel  cylinder,  which  was  turned  by  means  of 
clock-woik,  afforded  tne  ptoper  movements  to  the  fingers,  lips, 
and  tongue.  This  cylinder  was  divided  into  fifteen  equal  parts, 
which  caused  the  ascension  of  the  other  extremities,  by  die  aid 
of  pegs,  which  pressed  upon  the  ends  of  fifteen  different  levers. 
The  fingers  of  the  automaton  were  directed  in  their  movements 
by  seven  of  these  levers,  which  had  wires  and  chains  attached  ta 
their  ascending  extremities;  these  being  fixed  to  the  fingers, 
caused  their  ascension  in  due  proportion  to  the  declension  of  the 
other  extremity,  by  the  motion  or  the  cylinder ;  and  thus,  on  the 
contrary,  the  ascent,  or  descent,  of  one  end  of  the  lever,  pro- 
duced a  similar  ascent,  or  descent,  in  the  fingers  that  cor- 
responded to  the  others;  by  which  one  of  the  holes  was  opened 
or  stopped  agreeably  to  the  direction  of  the  music.  The  entrance 
of  the  wind  was  managed  by  three  of  the  other  levers,  which 
were  so  organized  as  to  be  capable  of  opening  or  shutting,  by 
means  of  me  three  reservoirs.  By  a  similar  mechanical  process, 
the  lips  were  under  the  direction  of  four  leveirs :  one  of  which 
opened  them  in  order  to  give  the  air  a  freer  passage ;  the  other 
contracted  them ;  the  third  drew  them  bacK ;  and  the  fourth 
pushed  them  in  a  forward  direction.  The  lips  were  placed  on 
that  part  of  the  flute,  which  receives  the  air;  and,  by  the  dif- 
ferent motions  which  have  been  already  enumerated,  regulated 
the  tune  in  the  requisite  manner  for  execution.  The  direction  of 
the  tongue  fiimished  employment  for  the  remaining  lever,  which 
it  moved  in  order  that  it  might  be  enabled  to  shut  or  open  the 
mouth  of  the  flute. 

The  extremity  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  was  terminated  on 
tli6  right  side  by  an  endless  screw,  consisting  of  twehre  threads, 
each  of  which  was  placed  at  the  distance  of  a  bne  and  a  half 
fVom  the  other.  A  piece  of  copper  was  fixed  above  this  screw ; 
and  within  it  was  a  steel  pivot,  which  was  inserted  between  the 
threads  of  the  screw,  and  obliged  the  cylinder  above  mentabned 
to  pursue  the  threads.  Thus,  mstead  of  moving  in  a  direct  turn, 
it  wa3  perpetually  pushed  to  one  side;  the  successive  elevation 
of  the  levers  displaying  all  the  different  movements  of  a  professed 
musician. 

M.  Vaucanson  constructed  another  celebrated  Androides, 
which  played  on  the  Provencal  shepherd's  pipe,  and  beat,  at  the 
same  time,  on  an  instrument  called  the  tambour  de  basque.   This 
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was  also  a  machine  of  die  Ai'st  ctrder,  for  ii^enious  tod  difficuk 
contriyance.  The  shepherd  bore  the  flageolet  in  his  left  hand^ 
and  in  the  right  a  sticky  with  which  he  beat  the  tabor^  or  tam- 
bourine, in  accompaniment.  He  was  capable  of  playing  about 
twenty  different  airs,  consisting  of  minuets,  rigadoons,  and  coun- 
try dances.  The  pipe,  or  flageolet,  which  he  was  made  to  play^ 
is  a  wind  instrument,  of  great  variety,  rapidity,  and  power  of  exe- 
cution, when  the  notes  are  well  filled  and  properly  articulated 
by  the  tongue ;  but  it  consists  only  of  three  holes,  and  the  ezecu^ 
tion,  therefore,  mainly  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  covered,  and  the  aue  variation  of  tlie  force  of  the  wind  that 
reaches  them. 

To  give  the  Androides  power  to  sound  the  highest  note,  M. 
•Vaucanson  found  it  necesoarv  to  load  the  bellows,  which  supplied 
the  air  to  this  tone,  with  fifty- six  pounds  weight,  while  tnat  of 
one  ounce  supplied  the  lowest  tone.  Nor  was  the  same  note  air- 
ways to  be  executed  hy  exactly  the  same  force  of  air ;  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  pay  tlie  most  accurate  attention  to  its  place  on  the 
scale,  and  to  so  many  difficult  circumstances  of  combination  and 
expression,  that  the  mventor  declares  himself  to  have  been  fre- 

Jnently  on  the  point  of  relinc^uishing  his  attempt  in  its  progress, 
n  the  tambourine  accompanithent  too,  there  were  numerous  ol>- 
stacles  to  overcome ;  the  variation  of  the  strokes,  and  particularly 
the  continued  roll  of  this  instrument,  was  found  to  require  no 
small  ingenuity  of  construction. 

All  oUier  exhibitions  of  mechanical  skill,  in  imitation  of  the 
powers  of  human  nature,  were  destined,  however,. to  give  way,  in 
1769,  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Chess-Player  of  M.  WolfFgang 
de  Kempelin,  a  Hungarian  gentleman,  and  Aulic  Counsellor  of  the 
Royal  Chamber  of  the  domains  of  the  Emperor  in  Hungary. 
Called  in  that  year  to  Vienna  by  the  duties  of  his  station,  this 
gentleman  was  present  at  some  experiments  on  magnetism  made 
before  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  when  he  ventured  to  hint, 
that  he  could  construct,  fpr  her  Majesty,  a  piece  of  mechanism 
&r  superior  to  any  of  those  which  had  been  exhibited.  His 
manner  of  remaricing  this  excited  the  attention  of  the  Empress, 
who  encouraging  him  to  make  the  effort,  the  Automaton  Chess- 
player, which  has  since  been  exhibited  in  all  the  capitals  of 
Europe,  was,  within  six  months  after  this  period,  presented  at 
the  Imperial  court.  It  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  preten- 
sions of  this  contrivance  to  be  a  master-piece  of  mere  mechan- 
ism, that  the  original  artist,  after  having  gratified  his  exalted  pa- 
troness and  her  court  with  the  exhibition  of  it,  appeared  for 
many  years  indifferent  to  its  fame.  He  engaged  himself  in  other 
mechanical  puiwits  with  equal  ardour,  and  is  said  to  have  so  far 
neglected  this,  as  to  have  taken  it  partly  to  pieces,  for  the  puiH 
pose  of  making  other  experiments.    But  the  visit  aiihe  Russian 
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Kjhnuod  Duke  Paul  to  Ae  court  of  Joseph  II.  again  called  our 
automaton  to  life.  It  was  repaired  and  put  in  order  in  a  few 
weeks ;  and,  from  this  period^  (1785)  has  been  exhibited,  at  inter* 
vals»  throughout  Oermany,  at  Paris,  and  in  London;  first  by  M. 
de  Kempehn,  and  latterly  by  a  purchaser  of  the  property  from 
his  son ;  De  Kempelin  having  died  in  1803. 

Our  chess-playmg  readers  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  bold 
pretensions  or  this  automaton.  The  entire  number  of  combina- 
tions, which  it  is  possible  to  form  with  the  pieces  of  a  chess-board, 
has  never,  we  believe,  been  ascertained.  To  push  forward  a  plan 
of  our  own  steadily,  and  at  the  same  time  to  anticipate  the  de- 
signs of  an  antagonist,  requires  a  constant  and  acute  discrimina- 
tion, which  long  experience,  and  some  considerable  strength  of 
memory,  have  been  required  to  make  availing,  in  all  other  cases. 
But  this  cunning  infidel  (for  he  assumes  the  figure  of  a  Turk) 
drives  kings,  and  castles,  and  knights  before  him  with  more  than 
mortal  sagacity,  and  witH  his  inferior  hand :  he  never,  we  believe, 
has  been  beaten ;  and,  except  in  a  very  few  instances  of  drawn 
games,  has  beat  the  most  skilful  chess-players  in  Europe.  Dr. 
Hutton,  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  altogether  a  mechanical 
contrivance,  calls  it  "  the  greatest  master-piece  of  mechanics 
that  ever  appeared  in  the  world."  We  shall  recount  his  preten- 
sions in  the  words  of  an  Oxford  graduate,  who  published  *'  Ob- 
servations "  on  them,  during  his  last  visit  in  London,  and  sub- 
join a  statement  of  the  best  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
account  for  his  apparent  skill,  in  a  second  article  upon  this  inte- 
resting subject. 


OK    KUUOUB. 


Every  osq  has  a  style  of  humour  peculiar  to  itself,  and  is,  in 
general,  httle  able  to  taste  or  appreciate  that  of  anothw.  One 
cause  of  this  may  be,  that  it  is  more  the  province  of  humour  to 
paint  .the  manners  than  the  passions  of  mankind;  and,  from  the 
subject  not  being  permanent,  the  best- wrought  piece  must  fall  into 
disrepute. 

This  may  go  some  way  towards  elucidating  the  fact,  which  I  am 
endeavouring  to  explain ;  but,  though  perhaps  in  the  right  road, 
we  are  not  yet  arrived  at  the  object  of  our  search.  For  one  age  is 
often  indifferent  to  the  humour  of  another,  even  where  that  hu- 
mour has  been  exercised  on  subjects,  which,  if  they  do  not  deserve 
perman^it  praise,  seem  at  least  to  merit  the  applause  of  one  cen- 
tuiy  as  mucn  as  that  of  another. 

We  must,  therefore,  I  believe,  search  for  the  main  cause  in  the 
character  of  the  age  itself.  I  should  say  that  of  the  present  con- 
sists (to  make  a  word  for  the  occasion)  in  a  certain  matter-of^isc^- 
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ness^  a  Decesnty  of  ^'  toucbiDg  something  real,^  and  tbe  ineapi^ 
bility  of  enjoying  ^fi;  by  itself  Jiin,  Hence  it  admires  no  descrip- 
tion of  pleasantry  that  has  not  a  pointed  moral  or  stinfi ;  and  seems 
to  have  less  sense  of  humour^  which  may  be  termed  the  raw  mate- 
rial, than  of  wit,  which  may>be  likened  to  the  manufactured  article; 
a  preference  which  sorts  well  with  the  mfchanical  temper  of  the 
times.  I  suppose^  for  instance,  that  there  are  few  at  present  who 
would  like  the  excellent  fooling,  which  rejoiced  the  marrow  of  Sir 
Toby  Bdch  and  Sir  Andrew  Agoe^heek,  when  the  ck)wn  spake 
of  the  Vapians  passing  the  Equinoctial  of  Queubus.  Uenoe  it 
follows,  that  such  works  as  those  of  Count  Antoine  Hamilton, 
which  delighted  peo|de  of  the  18th  century,  appear  to  those  <£ 
the  19th  (as  afiriend  of  mine  once  observed  to  me)  ^^  such  stuff  as 
midbt  be  collected  from  the  walls  by  the  whiter  washer  of  Bedlam.^ 
But  this  species  of  humour  is  not  more  thrown  away  on  the  pre- 
sent generation,  than  that  natural  and  spontaneous  vein,  which 
amuses  by  a  perpetual  play  of  fancy,  witnout  forcing  the  images 
which  it  conjures  up  upon  uie  sight,  or  shewing  the  texture,  colour, 
and  direction,  of  every  puppet,  which  it  puts  in  motion.  Hence, 
(to  express  myself  like  a  Scotch  lawyer)  the  writings  of  Addison 
and  Steele  are  gone  intodesuetude^  and  the  Spectator  is  almost  a 
dead  letter.  '  To  this  sort  of  tacit  sentence  I  cannot,  fen*  myself, 
subscribe :  I  prefer  the  ancient  wits  to  the  modem,  and  see  nothing 
superior  in  the  latter,  except  their  precision  and  the  emphatic  mode 
in  which  they  inculcate  their  ideas.  Their  pleasantry  is  certainly- 
more  pointed  and  more  palpable  than  that  of  their  predecessors ; 
but  wny  is  this  so  ?  It  is  because  their  beat  is  narrower,  and  it  is 
therefore  more  easy  for  them  to  run  down  thdr  prey.  For,  ob- 
ser\'e  the  manceuvres  of  a  modem  wit,  and  you  will  find  that  his 
art  lies  in  some  single  trick  of  pleasantry,  upon  which  he  works 
with  as  much  earnestness  as  if  he  were  labouring  a  point  of  law. 
His  humour  hes  in  the  juxtaposition  of  incongruous  images,  in 
whimsical  alliteration  and  association,  or,  in  short,  in  some  one 
trick  which  is,  in  my  eyes,  worthless  as  soon  as  it  is  discovered. 
The  old  school  did  not  reject  such  means ;  but  their  motto  was 
**  Wit  at  several  weapcms;^'  and  their  tricks  of  fence  so  various, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  parry  or  detect  them.  They  "  gave  point^ 
as  well  as  the  modems,  but  the  readers  of  the  present  day  seem  to 
be  too  much  dazzled  by  their  feints  and  their  flourishes  to  esti- 
mate the  sharpness  of  th^  thrusts. — ^To  instance  what  I  mean,  I 
should  cite  Rabelais,  who  seems  to  have  entirely  fallen  in  public 
estimation,  and  is  a  writer  now  seldom  quoted  but  for  his  extrava- 
gance; yet  what  a  vein  of  moral  epigram  and  satire  runs  under 
mis,  while  half  of  those,  who  gaze  upon  his  rapid  and  whirling  cur- 
rent, are  unable  to  discern  the  precious  stones,  which  pave  the  channel. 
I  remember  once  passing  some  days,  during  the  time  of  the  Conti- 
nental bhx^kade,  and  consequesit.  fall  of  Colonial  produce,  in  the 
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hotiae  of. a  > West  Indian  gentleman,  as  disdnguLshed  for  the  variety 
of  .his  aocomplishments,  as  the  brilliancy  of  his  hospitality,  wm> 
surprising  me  with  Rabelais  in  my  hand,  and  quarrelLns  with  me 
for  the  perverseness  of  my  taste,  I  defied  him  not  to  laugh  at  a 
passage  which  I  was  then  reading,  but  which  he  pronounced  to  be 
absolute  nonsense.  This  was  the  assignment  made  by  Pantagrudi 
sto  Panuige  of  the  rents  of  the  perriwinkles  and  cockle-shells;  upon 
which  he  observes,  that  in  a  good  shell-year  this  revenue  was  con- 
siderable, but  that  Fanurge  was  a  fellow  to  live  as  if  perriwinkles 
were  always  at  par, — "  And  this  you  think  humorous  ?^^  said  my 
friend ;  "  now  to  me  it  appears  absolute  stuff."  "  Nay,''  replied  I^ 
delighted  to  have  him  upon  the  tup,  ^^you  are  the  last  man  who  has 
a  right  to  say  so ;  for  substitute  sugar-hogsheads  for  perriwinkles, 
and  what  have  you  done  but  play  Fanurge  ever  since  you  came  to 
your  estate  ?^ 

THE    HTTMOBOUS    MAN. 

There  is,  I  believe,  no  cause  of  offence  so  disjHtqportionatdy 
puni^ed  as  the  trick  of  singularity.  Let  the  Humorous  M aq,  as 
he  was  termed  in  the  old  comedy,  confine  his  caprices  within  the 
safest  limits,,  be  is  generally  considered  dangerous,  and  is  almost 
always  unpopular.  Yet,  in  opposition  to  this  general  antipathv, 
it  may  be  maintained  with  truth,  that  no  grave  vices  are  necessarily 
incidental  to  such  a  character,  that  it  guarantees  the  absence  o[ 
some  hatefiil  qualities,  and  is  a  security  even  for  some  useful  virtues. 

For,  first,  the  humorist  is  usually  free  from  malignant  qualities. 
tie  has  a  safetjr-valve  for  his  worst  passions;  and,  like  Shakspemres 
M enenius  Agrippa,  ^'  what  he  thinks,  he  utters,  and  spends  his  ma- 
lice in  his  breatn." 

But  I  am,  I  confess,  more  disposed  to  prove  the  virtues  than  the 
innocence  of  the  humorist.  To  the  point :  he  is  certainly,  gene- 
rally speaking,  independent  in  his  o^nnions,  and  thus  may  be,  by 
no  far-strained  construction,  considered  as  ^i  useful  subject  imd 
natural  supporter  of  civil  liberty.  A  very  acute  and  distinguished 
French  statesman  at  least  proves  the  converse  of  the  proposition 
where  he  observes,  that  no  one  is  so  cut  out  for  a  courtier  as  a  man 
*^  sans  honneur  et  sans  humeur  ;^  observing  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
translate  the  last  word  by  i/^humoUr,  the  ex{Mression  meaning,  in 
older  Fremchy  what  is  properly  explained  through  synonyms  in 
the  Dictionnaire  de  T  Academic  as  Jhntaisie^  caprice.  If  the  hu- 
morous man  then  is  to  be  considered  as  of  some  utility  in  society* 
why  is  he  in  such  bad  odour  with  those  among  the  serious,  who  do 
not  come  under  the  definiti<Hi  of  solemn  asses  ?  Or  why  (arid  this 
seems  the  most  inexplicable  difficulty)  if  he  be  free  from  rancorous 
{Missions,  does  he  so  generally  offena,  while  the  interested  or  mali*- 
cious  man  ordinarily  makes  few  enemies  in  comparison?  Why 
these  different  characters  should  produce  such  different  and  unde- 
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flcnred  eifects  in  Mxaety,  may  be  iBudtrated  more  ibortlT  than  ex- 
plained.  The  humorous  man  may  beoompared  to  one,  wno  guards 
nis  ^rain  with  powder  only ;  he  lulls  none  of  the  fowls  who  forage 
in  his  fields,  but  he  flaithes,  and  blazes,  and  scares,  and  irritates  luL 
The  worldly  man,  on  the  contrary,  arms  himself  with  an  air-gan, 
which  neither  lightens  nor  thunders,  and  stings  only  the  enemies 
whom  it  strikes.  But  tlie  abstract  unpopularity  of  the  humorous 
man,  who  offends  even  those  who  need  not  or  cannot  fear  him, 
must  be  found  in  a  deeper  source,  and  may  be  traced  to  a  cause 
which  seems  to  pervade  ail  animal  nature.  Singularity  is  in  itselF 
an  offence  dirough  all  the  orders  and  species  into  which  this  is  dis- 
tingui^ed.  Put  a  paper  neckcloth  about  a  sparrow,  turn  him  out| 
and  he  will  become  tfie  victim  of  his  irritated  companions.  Let 
but  a  do^  bark  in  a  town  more  loudly  than  ordinary,  no  matter 
whether  m  rage  or  in  merriment,  and  every  one  makes  common 
cause  against  the  offender.  The  expediency,  indeed,  of  avoidrog 
this  ground  of  offence  has  been  chronicled  by  the  proverbial  wis> 
dom  of  most  nations ;  as  in  the  Pappa  Tace  of  the  Italians,  and 
the  Eai  your  puddinffand  hold  your  Umffue^  of  the  English.  Ob- 
serve this  maxim  m  all  its  latitude,  and  every  thing  will  be  i>er* 
mitted  to  you.  A  dignitary  of  the  church,  who  had  made  hunting 
the  amusement  of  his  youth,  asked  an  old  and  respected  member 
of  his  order,  whether  he  might  pursue  his  favourite  sport  afber 
being  elevated  to  the  prelacy  ?  His  counsellor  answered  in  these 
memorable  words,  which  may  indeed  serve  as  a  rule  of  life, — My 
IjOidy  you  may  Iiunt^  but  vou  must  not  ItoSa.  I  have  been  some- 
times  tempted,  like  the  Lastem  Prince  in  the  story,  to  have  this 
maxim  of  worldly  wisdom  engraved  on  every  piece  of  plate,  and 
burnt  into  every  piece  of  porcelmn  in  my  possession ;  that  at  ev^y 
h6ur  of  the  day  I  may  have  presented  to  my  eyes,  the  memento  of, 
*^  you  may  hunt,  but  you  must  nbt  hc^W 


MONT    BLA]|IC. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

My  dbae  Sir. — The  following  account  of  a  late  attempt  to 
reach  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting 
to  some  of  your  readers.  It  is  the  only  original  account  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  and  contains  the  substance  of  a  narrative 
drawn  up«  soon  after  my  return  to  England,  for  the  satisfaction' 

of  my  friends. 

I  remain,  8cc. 
Oriel  College,  Oxford.  J.  D. 
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About  the  middle  of  last  August  I  srriyed  .at  Geueva,  accom- 
:pauied  by  my  friend  H —  of  Brazenose,  whom  I  had  iallen  in 
with  at  Bern,  and  who  was,  like  myself,  devoting  a  part « of  the 
long  vacation  to  a  Continental  tour.  I  had,  before  leaving  Eng- 
land, set  my  heart  upon  ascending  Mont  Blanc,  and  fowid  no 
difficulty  in  prevailing  on  my  companion,  who  had  already  made 
the  tour  of  tne  greater  part  of  Switzerland,  th  accompany  me. 
Having  called  on  a  gentleman  of  Geneva,  to  whom  I  had  an  in- 
troduction, with  a  view  of  making  the  necessary  enquiries,  I 
learnt  from  him  that  a  small  party  were  then  on  the  point  of 
netting  out  with  the  same  intention.  I  lost  no  time  in  finding 
them  out,  and  proposing  to  share  in  their  undertaking  ;  and  the 
following  afternoon,  August  16,  we  set  off  together,  in  a  hired 
caliche,  for  the  valley  of  Chamounix.  Our  party  consisted  of 
four  persons.  Our  new  acquaii^tances  were  Le  Chevalier  Hamel, 
a  Russian,  then  employed  by  the  Emperor  in  making  some  phi- 
losophical observations  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  M.  Sellique, 
an  optician  of  Geneva,  and  native  of  Paris,  a  man  of  considerable 
attainments  in  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy.  His  grand 
object  in  accompanying  us  was  to  make  trial  of  a  new  barometer, 
of  his  own  construction,  in  measuring  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc, 
the  accuracy  of  some  former  observations  for  the  same  purpose 
having  been  recently  called  in  question.  Dr.  Hamel  had  already 
made,  ten  days  before,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach  the 
summit  by  a  different  route,  being  the  same  which  Saiissure  at- 
tempted in  1785  with  no  better  success  *. 

We  reached  St.  Martin,  the  place  for  which  we  had  engaged 
our  caliche,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  17th,  and 
having  engaged  two  sharabandsf  for  the  journey  through  the 
valley,  we  arrived  at  Chamounix  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
From  a  balcony  of  the  house  where  we  slept,  we  had  the  first 
distinct  view  of  Mont  Blanc;  and  Dr.  Hamel  pointed  out  to  us 
the  formidable  Aiguille  de  Gout£  which  he  had  lately  succeeded 
in  scaling.  H.  and  myself  set  off  from  St.  Martin  on  foot  through 
the  valley,  being  desirous  of  preparing  ourselves  a  little  for  the 
fatigues  of  the  following  day.  We  walked  nearly  seven  miles 
before  we  were  overtaken  by  our  party  with  the  sharabands,  and 
took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  a  beautiful  fall  of  water,  at  a 
short  distance  on  our  left,  which  amply  repaid  us  for  the  fatigue 


*  An  account  of  this  has  already  appeared  in  an  article  of  the  Biblioth^que  Unt- 
▼erselle,  a  monthly  publication  edited  at  Geneva,  in  which  Dr.  Hamel  has  given  a 
minute  account  of  his  two  attempts,  and  of  the  observations  which  he  intended  to  have 
made  on  the  sommic 

f  Shaiaband  is  the  name  for  a  very  low  narrow  car  on  four  wheels,  drawn  by  one 
or  more  mules,  which  is  the  only  kind  of  vehicle  in  use  in  the  valley.  Indeed  the 
road,  if  it  may  be  called  one,  is  frequently  so  rugged  as  to  oblige  Jhc  tiavcller  to 
descend,  which  he  may  do  widi  a  single  step,  and  support  his  carriage  with  the  hand. 
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which  it  occasioned.  From  this  spot  the  road  becomes  tiie  most 
romantic  that  can  be  conceived ;  and  when  our  companions  over- 
took us,  they  fomid  ns  reposing  on  the  green  margin  of  a  smatl 
transparent  lake,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  beautiful  peasant^ 
girls  and  boys,  who  were  pressing  upon  us  beakers  of  a  most  de- 
licious water,  drawn  from  a  fountain  at  some  short  distance. 

On  our  arrival  at  Chamounix,  at  the  excellent  hotel  deTUnioh, 
we  immediately  sent  for  Mathieu  Balmat,  and  Joseph  Marie 
Couttet,  guides  of  the  valley,  to  whom  we  had  been  recommended 
to  apply  ourselves.  After  a  good  deal  of  bargaining,  which  we 
were  glad  to  leave  to  Dr.  Hamel,  we  finally  agreed  with  twelve 
guides,  who  were  to  receive  forty-eight  francs  apiece :  the  choice 
of  the  ten  others  was  left  to  the  two  leaders,  who  appointed 
them  all  to  muster  in  marching  order  at  four  o'clock  the  following 
morning.  We  found  a  large  and  genteel  ^rty  at  the  table 
d'hdte,  and  spent  a  very  pleasant  afternoon.  The  rumour  of  our 
intended  expedition  was  soon  spreEul  abroad,  and  we  found  our- 
selves treated  with  something  of  that  kind  of  respect,  which  is 
paid  to  the  leaders  of  the  forlorn  hope  on  the  eve  of  the  storming 
of  a  town.  Many  jokes  were  interchanged  about  making;  on? 
wills,  which  we  afterwards  reflected  upon  with  very  diflereni 
feelings* 

At  length,  the  long-expected  mom  arrived  :  at  four  o'clock  we 
were  summoned  from  our  beds,  where  we  had  not  enjoyed  much 
sleep,  and  about  five  we  all  set  ofi*  on  foot,  making  with  the 
guides  a  party  of  sixteen.  These  latter  were  each  furnished  with 
a  knapsack  pretty  well  loaded,  in  which  were  placed  provisions 
for  three  days  for  the  whole  party,  mathematical  instruments; 
additional  clothing  for  ourselves  on  the  following  day,  four  blan- 
kets, and  a  variety  of  other  things,  among  whicn  were  a  carrier* 
j>igeon  from  Bonneville,  to  convey  to  that  place  the  earliest 
tidings  of  our  arrival  on  the  summit,  and  a  live  fowl  destined  to 
be  cooked  at  the  same  height  We  had  also  with  us  some  rockets 
and  Bengal-lights,  which  we  had  promised  the  ladies  below  to 
exhibit  from  our  halting-place  for  the  night.  This  was  to  be  the 
summit  of  a  rock  called  by  the  guides  Le  Grand  Mulet,  which 
is  a  very  conspicuous  object  from  the  hotel.  After  returning 
on  the  road  to  St.  Martin  for  nearly  a  league,  we  began  the  ascent 
in  a  wood,  which  skirts  the  mountain  for  some  distan'ce.    But 

Jrevious  to  this  we  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  cottage  of 
oseph  Marie  Couttet,  wtiich  is  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  to 
provide  ourselves  with  spiked-poles  ;  and  at  his  suggestion  I  ex- 
changed an  ordinary  hat  for  one  of  the  kind  usually  worn  by  the 
peasants,  and  which,  he  informed  me,  had  already  been  twice  on 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  Our  caravan  now  assumed  a  most 
romantic  appearance ;  the  costume  of  the  guides,  each  with  a 
French  knapsack,  and  one  or  two  widi  old  pelisses,  being  de- 
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eidedly  miiitaiy.  It  reminded  me  atroogly  of  a  party  t>f  Gkteiil- 
hts  io  tlie  Pyrenees^  wkere  uniformity  eitbier  in  dress  or  appotnt- 
Buettte  was  considered  as  an  unnecessary  refinement.  We  had 
each  a  large  straw  hat  tied  under  the  chin,  and  a  spiked-poie, 
about  eight  feet  long,  in  our  hands.  Besides  this,  our  shoes  were 
furnished  with  short  spikes  at  the  heels  to  assist  us  in  the  descent. 
We  were  clollied  as  lightly  as  possible,  that  the  motion  of  our 
limbs  might  not  be  impeded,  for  we  were  told  to  expect  a  march 
of  eleven  or  twelve  hours,  the  latter  half  of  which  was  to  be  spent 
in  climbing. 

The  ascent,  atiirst,  is  so  far  from  being  laborious,  that  the  guides 
were  ccHistantly  obliged  to  repress  our  ardour,  and  compelled  us 
to  hak  every  ten  minutes,  lest  we  should  not  husband  our  strength 
sufficiently.  In  about  two  hours,  we  reached  the  last  human 
abode,  being  a  chalk  or  summer-cottage,  inhabited  by  Frangois 
Favret,  who  had  been  one  of  Saussure^s  guides,  and  whose  son 
was  in  our  party.  A  few  minutes  before,  one  of  our  guides 
pointed  out  to  us  Mademoiselle  Favret,  recHning  fearlessly  on  a 
yesy  precipitous  part  of  the  paslare,  where  her  goats  were  feed- 
ins,  and  singing  with  the  greatest  appso^ent  unconcern.  During 
a  halt  of  five  mmutes,  which  we  made  at  the  chalet  for  the  pur*- 
pose  of  taking  a  draught  of  goat's-milk,  Julien  Devouossoux,  one 
'of  our  guides,  son-in-law  to  Dr.  Paccsurd  %  swallowed  a  mouth- 
ful of  sulphuric  acid,  which  he  had  bought  at  Chamonnix  by 
ndfitake  for  acetic  acid,  which  on  these  excursions  the  guides 
ordinarily  drink  diluted  with  water.  He  suffered  acutely  for 
some  minutes,  until  Dr.  Hamel  thought  of  making- him  swallow 
a  quantity  of  wood^-ashes  and  water,  which  were  fortunately  at 
hand.  The  alkali  neutralized  the  acid,  and  he  was  soon  in  a  con- 
dition to  enter  into  the  railleries  of  his  companions,  who,  on  his 
informing  them  in  answer  to  their  numerous  enquiries,  that  a 
young  vfomxoL  had  served  him  at  the  shop,  and  had  mistaken  the 
one  acid  for  the  other,  were  very  merry  on  the  occasion,  and  in- 
sisted on  its  having  been  intentional  on  her  part,  and  proceeding 
from  malice  prepense.  When  we  resumed  our  march,  the  vetemur 
mountaineer,  Favret,  accompanied  us  about  three  hours  higher 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  glacier,  to  carry  his  son*s  knapsack,  and 
then  followed  us  with  his  eyes  till  we  disappeared  in  one  of  the 
awful  fissures,  with  which  it  is  every  where  intersected.  He  was 
accompanied  bv  his  do^,  over  whom  no  one  but  his  master  seem- 
ed to  possess  the  least  mfluence,  being  as  wild  in  appearance  as 
the  goats,  which  he  amused  himself  occasionally  with  pursuing. 
These  animals,  however,  as  we  were  told,  were  all  under  com^ 


«  An  inhabitant  of  Chamounix,  who,  in  17  80,  first  suqceeded  in  reaching  the  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc.  His  sole  compsinidn  was  Jaqucs  Bahnat,  who  derived  from  that  cir- 
cttOBStince  the  cognomeo  of  Mont  Blarac. 
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.flBaad,  and  at  tke  approach  of  winter  were  recalled  to  the  more 
sheltered  spots  nearer  the  base  of  the  mountain. 

Since  our  departure  from  the  chal4t,  we  had  been  ascending, 
in  a  2ig-zag  direction,  towards  the  Aiguille  du  Midi,  a  mountain 
to  the  left  of  Mont  Blanc,  axid  which,  for  a  long  time,  appeais  to 
rival  it  in  heiebt.  We  had  left  the  wood  behind  us  just  before 
we  reached  me  chalet,  and  the  asoent  was  now  considerably 
steeper.  We  trod  for  some  time  a  veiy  precarious  path  along 
the.  Drink  of  an  awfully  deep  and  precipitous  ravine,  where  I  oc*^ 
casionally  felt  some  tendency  to  dizziness.  This  feeling,  how- 
ever, I  concealed  so  successfully,  that  I  believe  neither  the  guides 
nor  my  companions  had  any  suspicion  of  it ;  and,  by  following 
Saussure's  advice,  in  the  published  account  of  his  ascent,  and 
fixing  my  eyes  steadfSe^tly  upon  the  precipice,  I  gradually  accus- 
tomed myself  to  the  view,  and  was  soon  enabled  to  pursue  my 
path  viritn  the  greatest  confidence.  This  was  a  very  necessary 
preparatory  discipline,  to  fit  us  for  the  infinitely  more  formidable 
passage  of  the  glader,  during  the  whole  of  which  I  was  perfectly 
cool  and  collected.  I  mention  this  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing those,  who  may  shrink  from  such  an  undertaking,  from  a  dis- 
trust of  the  strength  of  their  nerves.  It  was  my  first  attempt  at 
climbing  for  several  years;  and  yet,  by  the  time  we  reached  the 
Pierre  de  Techelle,  a  large  round  stone,  where  we  halted  for 
break&st,  on  the  edge  of  the  glacier,  I  felt  quite  at  home,  and 
i«signed  myself  completely  to  the  delightful  sensations,  which 
our  situation  inspired. 

In  a  cavern  below  this  rock,  our  guides  found  a  ladder,  which 
they  had  left  there  the  year  before,  and  which  they  employ  in 
the  passage  of  the  glacier  de  Bossons,  now  close  before  us.  It 
was  about  half-past  nine  when  we  reached  this  resting-^place, 
and  we  felt  disposed  to  do  justice  to  a  couple  of  cold  fowls, 
which  were  produced  from  the  knapsack  of  one  of  the  guides. 
These  were  soon  dispatched,  together  with  a  bottle  of  light 
French  wine,  and  in  twenty-five  minutes  we  resumed  our  march. 
The  baggage  was  adjusted  afresh ;  one  of  the  guides  had  charge 
of  the  ladder,  and  another  carried  a  load  of  straw,  which  we  had 
procured  at  the  chaldt,  and  which  was  destined  to  furnish  our 
bed  for  the  night.  The  view  became  now  more  and  more  sub- 
lime ;  we  had  lefl  far  beneath  us  all  human  abodes,  and  were 
now  in  regions  where  no  animal  but  the  chamois  could  tread 
securdy.  We  had  a  distinct  view  of  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, though  the  Aiguille  du  Midi,  from  the  base  of  which  we 
were  now  diverging  towards  the  right,  still  appeared  to  equal  it 
in  height.  Our  steps  had  been  long  encumbered  by  fragments 
of  this  latter  mountain,  rent  probabh^  by  lightning  from  its  sum- 
mit. Behind  us,  at  a  great  depth,  lay  the  valley  of  Cbamounix 
and  the  village  of  the  Prieure,  the  white  walls  of  the  hotel 
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where  we  slept  making  it  a  very  conspicuous  object*  Before  nsk 
was  the  ''  monarch  of  mountains,*'  apparently  inaccessible  ;  for 
the  glacier  de  Bossons,  which  lay  immediately  in  our  path, 
seemed  an  insurmountable  barrier ;  and  the  ascent  on  the  other 
side  was  so  precipitous,  as  to  be,  in  parts,  almost  perpendicular. 
Our  spirits^  however,  were  now  elevated  to  such  a  pitch»  by  the 
pure  air,  which  we  had  inhaled  since  we  left  the  chalet  and 
emerged  from  the  wood,  that  we  felt  equal  to  any  thing ;  and  if 
a  thought  of  the  danger  of  the  enterpnse  crossed  the  mind,  it 
was  only  to  give  an  additional  zest  to  the' proud  consciousness  of 
having  a  heart  that  could  brave  it. 

Five  minutes  march  from  the  Pierre  de  I'echelle  brought  us 
to  the  edge  of  the  glacier  de  Bossons,  and  we  entered  imme* 
diately  on  a  track,  which  baffles  all  description.  The  M er  de 
glsuce,  which  has  be^p  compared  to  a  sea  suddenly  congealed  in 
the  midst  of  a  storm,  cannot,  our  guides  assured  us,  enter  into 
competition  with  it.  The  fissures  are  so  frequent,  so  wide,  so 
deep,  the  different  views,  varying  every  instant,  which  the 
scenerv^  presents,  are  so  awful,  so  fantastic,  that  no  adequate 
idea  of  them  can  be  presented  to  the  mind  bv  the  most  eloquent 
pen.  At  one  time,  the  traveller  finds  himself  denied  apparently 
all  further  progress  by  an  immense  precipitous  tower  of  ice : 
this  is  surmounted  by  a  staircase  of  notches,  which  one  of  the 
guides  cuts  in  the  ice  with  a  hatchet,  which  be  carries  for  that 
purpose.  Then  he  must  descend  into  an  awful  chasm,  from 
which  he  must  emerge  in  the  same  manner.  Again  he  meets 
with  fissures,  called  by  the  guides  crevasses,  of  unknown  depth, 
which  are  crossed  by  laying  the  ladder  over  them,  and  passing 
on  all  fours.  If  the  crevasse  be  too  wide  for  the  length  of  the 
ladder,  the  traveller  must  descend  down  one  side,  and  re-ascend 
the  opposite  one,  which  is  the  most  formidable  method  of  all. 
On  one  or  two  occasions  when  we  came  to  crevasses  of  this  de- 
scription, we  were  obliged  to  descend  by  the  ladder  upon  a  wall 
of  ice,  not  above  a  foot  in  breadth,  which  divided  the  crevasse 
longitudinally.  This  would  not  hold  above  one  or  two  at  a 
time,  so  that  the  first  party  were  forced  to  mount  the  opposite 
brink,  before  the  second  party  descended ;  and  the  ladder  was 
thus  passed  backwards  and  forwards  until  all  had  crossed,  one 
of  the  guides  remaining  all  the  time  stationary  on  the  wall 
to  move  the  ladder.  Here  the  least  giddiness  would  probably 
have  been  fatal,  but  happily  we  were  by  this  time  so  well  broken 
in,  that  we  contemplated  tne  blue  suits  on  each  side  with  tolie- 
rable  composure.  -Excess  of  caution,  indeed,  in  these  casea» 
defeats  its  own  purpose.  The  body  must  be  left,  so  to  speak,  to 
find  its  own  equilibrium,  and  recourse  should  rarely  bp  had  to 
the  pole  ybr  support.  I  have  found,  by  experience,  that  the 
grand  use  of  the  pole  is  in  restoring  the  balance.    The  spikes  in 
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the  shoes  will  render  the  footing  pretty  secure,  and  the  motion  of 
the  limbs  must  not  be  cramped,  or  the  body  bent»  which  is  an 
attitude  one  is  Very  apt  to  fall  into,  and  which  is  sure  to  destroy 
the  balance. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  passage  of  the  glacier,  we  were 
exposed  to  the  fall  of  some  globular  masses  of  ice,  which,  from 
the  velocity  with  which  they  whizzed  past  us,  must  have  come 
from  a  considerable  height.  One  of  the  guides,  however,  stood 
sentry  on  an  elevated  post,  to  adveitise  us  of  their  approach,  and 
we  evaded  several  by  availing  ourselves  of  his  warning.  In 
several  places,  bridges  of  snow,  of  very  different  degrees  of 
strength,  are  formed  across  the  crevasses.  These  the  guides  re- 
connoitre with  the  utmost  caution,  before  they  trust  the  weight 
of  their  bodies  upon  them.  On  one  occasion,  Pierre  Gamer, 
one  of  the  guides,  who  was  in  the  front,  came  to  a  bridge  of  this 
description,  which  his  experience  convinced  him  was  not  to  b^ 
trusteo.  Dr.  Hamel  was  impatient,  and  offered  to  shew  him 
the  way  over,  for,  to  our  eyes,  there  seemed  to  be  no  danger ; 
but  our  guide  persisted  in  ms  opinion,  and  obliged  us  to  return 
some  distance  to  find  another  method  of  passing  over  the  cre- 
vasse. In  about  ten  minutes,  we  arrived  at  a  spot  considerably 
lower,  firom  whence  we  could  see  the  bridge  in  profile  ;  a,nd  we 
then  saw  that  his  suspicions  were  well-founded,  the  farther  side 
of  the  l>ridge  not  being  above  six  inches  thick ;  so  that  had  we 
persisted,  one  or  two  of  the  party  must  have  fallen  through.  I 
mention  this  as  an  instance  oi  the  extreme  caution  of  the  guides, 
where  there  is  any  real  danger,  and  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  a 
charge,  which  was  afterwards  brought  against  us,  of  having  forced 
the  guides  to  proceed  contrary  to  their  better  judgment 

In  about  three  hours,  we  reached  the  farther  side  of  the  gla7 
cier,  a  distance  of  somewhat  less  than  a  mile,  in  horizontal  dis- 
tance. The  sun  was  now  very  hot,  and  we  were  glad  to  repose 
for  a  few  minutes  beneath  the  shade  of  a  huge  mass  of  snow,  and 
refresh  ourselves  with  some  of  the  delicious  water,  which  the  tra- 
veller finds,  at  every  turn,  in  his  passage  over  the  glacier.  One 
or  two  of  our  party  feeling  some  apprehension  from  the  impend;- 
ing  mass,  which  was  considerably  out  of  the  perpendicular,  we 
soon  resumed  our  march.  A  few  hours  after,  this  mass  of  snow 
•fell  over  the  spot  where  we  had  been  reposing,  and  formed  a 
bridge  over  a  large  chasm,  which  had  cost  us  nearly  half  an  hour 
to  cross,  and  which,  on  our  return,  was  hardly  the  work  of  a 
minute.  We  now  ascended  several  slopes  of  snow  of  different 
elevations,  from  thirty  to  sixty  degrees,  in  a  zig-zag  direction. 
I  think  this  method  of  proceeding  brought  the  danger  more 
home  to  my  mind  than  any  other.  The  surface  being  quite 
hard,  the  guides  were  obliged  to  cut  notches  for  Our  steps,  and 
these  being  very  irregular,  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the 
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balance  Was  mach  increased  :  a  single  false  step  inighthave  been 
fatal^  and  the  view  of  the  immense  distance  we  must  in  that 
case  inevitably  fall,  tended  to  unnerve  the  mind.  From  the 
excessive  slowness  of  our  progress,  we  had  ample  time  to  con* 
template  Ae  awful  depths  below,  for  we  were  obliged  to  pause 
perpiBtuaUy,  while  the  guides  were  making  the  steps.  After  pro- 
ceewig  iti  this  way  fbr  about  an  hour,  we  arrived,  by  a  very  steep 
slope,  at  the  base  of  Ihe  Grand  Mulet,  a  name  given  to  a  ridge  of 
rocKS,  or  rather  a  single  rock,  which  rises  almost  perpendicu- 
larly to  a  great  height,  out  of  the  eternal  snow  which  surrounds 
it  on  all  side^,  and  which  is,  from  the  nature  of  its  construction, 
generally  bare  of  snow  itself.  In  ascending  this  ridge,  we  had  a 
new  species  of  danger  to  contend  with.  Our  steps  were  all 
upon  loose  fragments  of  the  rock,  which  was  schistous,  Thes)^ 
occasionally  gave  way  beneath  our  treAd,  and  fell,  with  a  tremen* 
dous  noise,  into  the  depths  below.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
caution  of  our  excellent  guides,  who  perpetually  warned  us 
against  suspicious  stones,  we  surmounted  this  perilous  ascent 
Without  any  accident.  Once  or  twice,  indeed,  a  tew  stones  from 
above  alarmed  us  by  whizzing  past  us,  but  some  one  of  the 
guides  being  constantly  on  the  look  out,  advertized  us  in  time  of 
uie  danger,  which  we  evaded  by  crouching  down  in  some  of  the 
hollows.  On  the  whole,  we  found  the  ascent  of  this  rack  less 
formidable  than  we  had  anticipated  from  its  first  appearance ; 
for  though  we  occasionally  had  to  climb  round  projecting  points, 
where  we  seemed  to  be  suspended  in  mid  air,  yet,  for  the  most 
patt,  a  false  step  would  have  only  carried  us  down  to  some  shelf 
a  few  feet  lower,  which  would  have  received  us.  I  must  except, 
however,  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  which  lay  over  a  ridge 
exactly  like  Striden-edge  on  Helveliyn,  in  the  north  of  England ; 
from  which  we  had  a  view  of  a  precipice  on  each  side  of  the 
most  awful  depth,  and  with  very  precarious  footing;  for  here  the 
guides  could  not  make  the  usual  notches,  from  uie  hardness  of 
me  rock. 

At  half-past  four  we  reached  the  summit  of  die  rid^e,  whem 
~we  were  to  pass  the  night ;  having  been  about  eleven  hours  and 
a  half  walking  and  climbing,  almost  without  intermission.  We 
did  not,  however,  feel  much  fatigue,  and  the  slowness  of  our  late 
progress,  had  probably  prevented  our  suffering,  from  shortness  of 
breath,  though  we  had  now  risen  into  an  atmosphere  of  consider- 
able rarity. 

Here,  we  discovered  evident  traces  of  the  bivouac  of  the  pre- 
ceding year:  some  charcoal  still  remained,  which  had  served  for 
fuel,  and  even  some  scanty  remnants  of  the  straw,  on  which  the 
party  had  slept.  Our  guiaes  soon  constructed  for  us  a  kind  of 
tent.  Being  lodged  on  a  sort  of  shelf  on  the  western  side  of  the 
ridge,  and  about  ten  feet  below  its  summit,  we  sloped  the  ladder 
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and  a  hw  of  out  waHctng-poles  against  the  perpendioakur  rock,- 
the  lower  ends  restin?  on  a  low  barrier,  partly  artificial  and  partly 
natural^  which  raised  itself  between  our  coiich,  and  a  frightfm 
precipice.  The  width  of  this  ledse  was  hardly  fire  feet,  so  that 
we  pvefierred  arranging  ourselres  longitudinally.  Some  canvass 
was  stretched  over  the  poles,  the  straw  was  spread  on  the  ground, 
and  die  blankets  upon  it,  and  dius  we  prepared  to  pass  a  very 
comfortable  night;  but  scarcely  had  we  got  under  cover  than  it 
began  to  rain,  and  in  about  an  hour  we  had  a  violent  thunder- 
storm, which  continued,  with  but  litde  intermission,  during  the 
whole  night.  This  made  us  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  had 
been  over-ruled  by  the  guides  to  nalt  here  for  the  night ;  for  Dr. 
Hamel,  fearful  lest*^  by  the  present  arrangement,  he  should  not- 
have  sufficient  time  on  the  summit  for  his  experiments,  had  pro** 
posed  our  mounting  still  higher.  The  guides  expressed  great 
reluctance  to  leave  me  Grand  Mulet,  tellmg  us,  that  higher  up 
there  was  no  shelter  for  us  against  the  avaJbnches,  which  might- 
fldl  during  the  night,  and  thus  induced  us  to  remain^  After  all 
our  labour  for  so  many  hours,  we  did  not  feel  much  fatigued, 
which  we  attributed  to  the  bracing  air  of  the  mountain.  The 
evening  now  closed  in  upon  us  so  fast,  that  we  were  obliged  to 
eat  our  dinner  nearly  in  the  dark,  and  arrange  oursehres  tor  the 
night,  without  miicn  regard  to  personal  convenience.  Indeed, 
the  roof  of  our  tent  was  so  low,  that  we  could  only  move  on  our 
hands  and  knees,  and  that  at  the  imminent  risk  ol  bringing  it 
all  down  upon  us,  by  displacing  the  poles  with  our  back,  which, 
as  we  had  disposed  large  stones  on  the  outside  to  keep  the  can- 
vass steady,  would  not  have  been  very  agreeable.  This  induced 
me  to  submit;  vnthout  repining,  to  a  very  inconvenient  place  on 
the  shelf,  being  that  nearest  to  the  precipice,  where  the  covering 
•f  the  tent  was  so  low,  that  it  toudbed  my  head  as  I  lay,  and, 
durinff  the  night,  owing  to  the  bagging  of  the  canvass  from  the 
rain,  1  received  more  than  my  proper  share  of  water.  The 
storm  preventing  us  from  making  the  promised  display  of  fire- 
works to  the  ladies  below,  we  were  obliged  to  content  ourselves 
with  drinking  their  healths  in  some  excellent  Burgundy ;  but  we 
found  one  bottle  of  this  heat  us  so  much,  that  we  did  not  ven- 
ture upon  any  more  without  first  diluting  it  with  water.  The 
novelty  of  our  situation,  and  our  great  flow  of  spirits,  occasioned 
partly,  no  doubt,  by  the  Burgundy,  left  us  little  inclmation  for 
sleep  for  some  hours.  These  were  spent  in  listening  alternately 
to  the  peals  of  thunder,  which  seemed  to  hover  round  us,  and 
the  roaring  of  the  avalanches,  now  near,  now  more  remote. 
The  more  practised  ear  of  the  guides  distinguished  readily  be* 
tween  these  sounds,  which  we  were  perpetually  confounding. 
From  anivcperiment,  which  Dr.  Hamel  made  with  his  electrome- 
ter, he  ibund  all  the  surrounding  atmosphere  so  highly  charged 
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with  (he  decMc  fluid,  thut  he  wa»  gkd  to  wiAdmw  it  iirttandy  * 
within  the  canvasg.'  All  this  time;  our  tent  was  eviery  now  and 
Aieti  lit  ^tp  by  the  virid  flashes  of  the  lightning,  and  as  often  left 
iii  the  deepest  gloom.  At  length,  we  ceased  even  to  watch  this  in- 
teresting spectacle^  and  gradnallv  dropped  asleep,  with  the  com- 
fiiftfllble  conviction',  that  we  need  not  leave  our  beds  at  a  very 
early  pefridd,  *  since  rt  must  be  sbme  hotnrs,  at  least,  before  the 
sndW  vTould  be  flt  to  support  ottr  weight.  The  prospect  in  the 
morning  was  dtieary  enough;  a  thick  fog  shrouding  from  our* 
vieiv  rilthe  neighbouring  lieights,  as  weu  as  every  thing  below 
us.  Our  situation  resembled  that  of  some  shipwrecked  man- 
ners^ whom  die  morning  finds  sheltered  on  some  pre<^ipitou8 
rock,  iu  the  midst  of  the  sea.  After  a  few  minutes  spent  in  con- 
templating <mr  position,  and  lipeculating  On  the  chances  of  ex- 
tricating ourselves  flrom  it,' we  W'^igt^ed  in  postponing  the  dis- 
ca^sion  till  aft^  break'Aist,'  for  which  we'  now  felt  a  strong  appe- 
tite. Having  kindled  our  charcbal,  and  boiled  some  portable 
flfoUp;'which  reminded  me  strongly  of  melted  glue,  though  on  that 
occasion  we  all  rated  it  to  te  excellent,  and  dispatched  two 
more  of  the  roasted  fowls,  we  felt  t^uite  recruited,  and  ready  for 
any  attempt  except  that  of  returning,  at  the  very  thought  of 
which  our  spirits  revolted.  The  way  was  now  equally  dangerous 
to  advance  or  tetreat ;  or  tatSser  the  latter,  on  examination,  was 
fbiihd  imposfei'ble ;  and  it  was  soon  too  late  to  proceed  upwards, 
since  it  ip  absolc^ly  necessary' to  retufn  to  the  same  rock  to 
sleep,  '80  that,  at  length,  we  made  up  our  minds  to  pifss  another 
night  in  our  present  ^tt^ouac.  About  noon,  the  weather  cleared 
up,  and  two  of  the  guides  were  dispatched  below  to  the  Prieur6, 
for  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions,  as  well  as  to  convey  tidings  of 
our  safety  to  our  firiends  below ;  who,  as  we  had  anticipated,  had 
suffered  much  alarm  on  oilr  accoUilt.  They  were  to  meet  us  on 
our  return  from  the  summit  the  following  day,  at  this  place.  It 
was  lon^  before  we  could  acquiesce  in  the  necessity'  of  spending 
the  whole  day  on  the  summit  of  the  Oiund  Mulct.  The  space  allot- 
ted us  was  so  confined,  atid  the  arran^ment  of  our  shelter  so  incon- 
venient, having  barely  room  enough  to  sit  upright,  that  we  were 
prepared  to  encounter  any  difficulty,  rather  than  continue  in  our 
present  situation.  Four  of  the  guides,  including  our  two  leaders, 
slept  under  the  same  canvass  With  Ourselves ;  the  remaining  ei^ht 
disposing  themselves  in  clefts  of  the  rock,  the  apertures  to  which 
they  blocked  up  with  stones,  were  posted  at  different  intervals 
below  us.  Bunng  the  morning,  bemg  desirous  of  stretching  my 
limbs,  and  practising  a  little  climbing  about  the  rock,  I  paid 
them  all  a'  visit,  and  conversed  with  them  on  the  state  of  the 
weather,  and  the  possibility  of  advancing  to  a  point  higher  up 
against  the  approach  of  night  This  was  strongly  oi^ected  to 
by  them  all,  for  the  reasons  above  specified.    On  legaming  our 
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own  elevated  poat,  I  fkl%  quite  ^xbaiiBfted  for  a  «hoit  interraL 
which  I  referred  to  the  weakne39  ahaijig  from  the  exeFtioaa.o^ 
the  day  before,  but  the  guides  osaured  me  it  proceeded  eptix^ly 
from  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere^  and  l|ad  been  experienced  by 
a  party  of  themselves,  whom  we  had  sent  a  sho^t  distmce  dowpr 
wards  in  search  of  water.  Soon  afterwards*  I.  saw.  Pierre  Car^ 
rier  set  off  by  himself,,  in  the  direction,  of  our  i^scent,  to  ex^ipuie 
the  state  of  the  snow.  We  followed  him  with  wr  ey^  for  at>oy,e 
half  a  mile,  as  he  pcoceede^d,  yery  laboriously*  up.  to  his  knee§  at 
every  step  ;  CMid  th^i^  pe£;^iyied  a  palpable  proof  of  the  impo^9i-r 
bility  of  pi:Q^>f^ipg  farther,  jivhich  wa3  confirmed  by  bis  own 
statement  pn,  W  retun^* . ,  WeMd  all  rec^v^d  abundant  proof 
of  the  intnspidii^y  and  isiddresa  pf  thi$  ;oia^  during  the  ascent  of 
the  preceding  day*  During  the  passage  of  the,  glacier,. he  wai;; 
the  oracle  of  U^e  party,  beings  ge^r^Uy  one.  hundred  yi^rd^  in  ad*' 
vai^^e  to  exiplor^  the  wWr.,apd.PiJiTyi»Kt3be  HaAc^i^.to  pi^He.tb^ 
steps.  Oft^times>  wa  qisco v^ea  hw  ^\^^9^Jf(k  W^^  tb^  great^t 
apiparent  unconcern,  on  ^oni^  c^yat^d  ppii^t.Qf  .ip^^  /rpm  wbM^b 
he.  made  his  recan^oissmce^  and..dire)ct^d  us,  aqcordipgly  Jby  a 
motion  of  his  hand  On  ordinary  occasipns,.  h^  ,fi:equ<^pjtly  suJC* 
fered  others  to  tak^  the,  lead ;  but  (observed  tha,t,,on:ey^iy.pcp9,- 
sion  of  perplexi^,  jbi^  found ,  himself  at  the  l^d  pf  ih^  pMtX* 
and  while  others^  i^d  .  especjaUy  pgpr  Pierrfs  l^difl\^t,  werjs  etph- 
,quent  in  recppi^ie^du^  this  or  that  passage,  a  aWgl^  wpird  or 
wave  of  the  hand  from.Carxier  settled,  tl^e  poMt  at  .on<^ef  Tbi.s 
man  was  by, trade  a  blacksmith,  a^d.did  not  exercise  die. profes- 
sion of  guide  on  common  occasions^,  but  always  accoQi^p^ed 
travellers  in  t)^  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc..  .  He  had  alres^dy  ^ade 
the  as<?ent  eleven  time^ ;  having  been  ^ver^l  times  with  pi^e  or 
two  other  guides,  meri^y  for.tpe  spjca  of  explpring  tbe  pa^sa^. 
Alas!  this  wa«(  destined  to  be  his  Wt  attempt:  hjit  I  mij^t^iipt 
anticipj&te.  > 

Shortly  after  our  arrival  oi;i.  the  Grand  Mulet,,  we  .put  on  our 
additional  clothing,  f(|id  diji,ed  our.  shoes  jmd  stockings,  whidh 
were  completely  saturated  with  .moisture,  from  our  long  march 
over  the  snow.  In  consequence  pf, these,  precautions,  we.  did 
not  suffer  much  from  cold  during  the  whole  of  our  stay ;  for  at 
night»  the  canvass  bemg  closed^  and  eight  persons. crowded  into 
a  yery  small  cpiupass^  we  felt  cpmfortaHe  enough.  Our  amuse- 
ments, during,  the  day.of  our  cempellea  halt^  were  .very  similer  to 
those  of  a  picquet  on  ^n  outpost,  which  commands  a  view  of  the 
enemy's  camp  ;  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time .  was  spent  in 
looking  through  an  excellent  telescope  belonmng  to  M.  Sellique, 
and  in  reconnoitring  the  ground  below.  rrom  our  eleyated 
post,  we  saw  distinctly  the  windows  of  our  hotel  at  the  Prieure, 
and  sometimes  fancied  we  discovered  some  one  there  watching 
us  in  a  similar  manner.    Sometimes,  we  lounged  over  a  pamphlet 
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of  Sau^BUfe's*  9ficenti  from  which  we  g^ered  that  he  had  takeft 
a  day  and  a  half  to  arrive  at  our  present  situation^  accompanied 
by  eighteen  guides.  We  made  arrangements  tox  letting  off  our 
rockets  at  nighty  and  some  considerable  time  was  occupied  in 
unending  one  of  Dr.  Hamel's  barometers^  an  air-bubble  naving 
found  its  way  into  the  tube  during  the  ascent  of  the  day  befor^. 
I  was  en^ployed  in  making  a  bottle  of  lemonade  for  the  K)Uowing 
day^  when  it  was  pronounced  excellent,  and  proved  an  admirable 
substitute  for  the  wine,  against  which  our  feverish  palates  re- 
volted. 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next,'] 


ON    HAMLET. 


Mb.  EiHTOR-^The  following  dxtmet,  translated  from  a  popular 
romance  of  ^the  celebrated  Goethe,  on  the  subieet  of  Shakspeare^ 
'Handet^may  be  aoceptaUe  to  those  of  your  readers,  who  are  unao- 
quainted  with  the  original  work.  The  title  of  the  book  is  ^*  Wik 
helm  Meisters  Lehrjahre;*^  or,  the  Apprenticeship  of  William 
Master.  It  is  a  fictitious  biography  of  an  actor ;  and  the  princi^ 
pal  UfjpikB  it  embraces  relate  to  the  stage.  The- translator  has  ven- 
ture to  subjoin  a  few  ideas  of  his  own  on  the  same  subject 

<^  In  this  enauiry,^  rqdied  William,  ^*  the  first  idea  thatpreseniB 
itself  is  that  ot  a  prince,  whose  father  died  unexpectedly,  and  in 
whom  the  ruling  passion  is  not  ambition.  He  nad  ktdy  exoc^ 
rienoed,  in  their  plenitude,  all  the  advanti^es  that  belonged  te  tiis 
situation  as  a  king's  son :  but  his  eyes  are  now,  on  a  sudden, 
opened  to  the  wide  interval,  which  separates  the  monarch  from  the 
•Mibject  The  crown  of  Denmark  was  not  hereditary,  it  is  true ; 
-yet,  bad  his  father  been  allowed  a  longer  life,  that  circumstance 
•alone  would  have  greatly  strengthened  the  pretensions  of  an  only 
4Km  to  the  succession,  if  not  entirely  secured  it;  whereas  theinter- 
vendon  of  his  uncle  (notwithstanding  his  specious  behaviour  to- 
wards Hamlet)  has  prdbt^ly  excluded  him  from  it  for  ever.  He 
sees  himself,  at  the  same  time,  deprived  of  all  influence  in  the 
state,  and  a  stranger  to  those  privileges,  whidi  he  had,  from  bis 
infancy,  considered  as  his  birtnright.  Here  is  the  commencement 
<£  his  melancholy.  He  perceives  tliat  he  is  of  no  more  consei- 
quenee,  perhaps  of  less,  than  any  other  nobleman  of  the  court 
^  *  ■         - —  ,  - 1 

*  As  this  name  has  already  occurred  more  than  once,  it  will  be  jm>per  to  infonn 
the  reader,  that  he  was  a  gentleman  of  Geneva,  who,  in  August  I787f  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  This  was  the  year  following  the  first  ascent, 
made  by  Dr.  Paccard.  Since  that  time,  there  have  been  five  or  six  successful  attempts, 
amidst  a  great  number  of  foilures.  During  the  coufK  of  thirty-three  years,  no  fatal 
accident  had  ever  occiined ;  twonccidents  only  aie  mentioned,  fiom  both  of  which 
the  suflfcrers  recovered. 
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In  his  carriage  he  is  submissive  to  all.  It  19  ncit  affi^iititv;  it  i» 
not  Qondesceosion.  No— *he  feels  himself  bumbled ;  he  feels  hiip- 
self  destitute.  In  vain  hb  uncle  endeavours  to  remove  hi^  dejec- 
tion ;  in  vain  would  he  persuade  him  tp  view  his  skuatio]:!  m  f^ 
more  promising  aspect.  The  consciousness  of  his  insignificancy 
never  leaves  him. 

**  The  second  misfortune  that  awaits  hi^  is  his  motl^^^a  ma^-. 
riage ;  tpd  this  inflicts  a  deeper  wound,  and  serves  to  humble  mm 
stiU  more  effectuallv.  Upon  die  death  cif  his  father,  he  naturally 
expected,  as  an  affectionate  son,  to  derive  some  consolation  irom 
the  tenderness  of  his  surviving  parent  He  might  reasonal|ly  nave 
hoped  to  participate,  with  a  respectable  mother,  in  renderuxg  due 
honour  to  the  memory  of  his  ^reat  and  heroi/c  father.  But  he  is 
destined  to  lose  her  also,  and  m  a  manner  mq^e  pfiii^ful  to  his  feel^ 
ings,  than  if  he  had  been  dep^ved  of  her  by  4^ath.  That  confi- 
dence, which  a  well-dinposed  son  tiaturally  reposes  in  his  patents, 
is  destroyed  in  him.  From  the  dead  there  is  no  hope — upon  th^ 
living  he  cannot  depend.  Besides,  is  she  not  a  woman,  and  cpn-* 
sequentlj^  subject  to  die  general  reproaph  of  her  sex — firailty?. 
Now  it  is,  that  he  feels  hunself,  at  length,  entirely  subdued  ; — 
wholly  an  orphan.  No  change  pf  fortune,  however  favourable, 
can  restore  what  he  has  thus  lost.  By  nature,  neither  gloomy  nor 
reflecting,  grief  and  reflection  are  to  him  a  burthen.  It  is  under 
such  circMmstances  that  he  makes  his  appearance  upon  the  stage. 
I  do  not  believe  I  exaggerate  any  part  of  the  picture. 

^^  Imagine,  then,  }rou  see  before  you  this  ]oyal  youth,  and  Tiepol- 
lecting  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  he  is  mcpi^  observe  his  pqiK; 
duct  when  he  first  beais  of  his  fisither^s  spirit  n^ving  appeared.  P^ 
serve  him,  too,  on  diat  awful  pi^ht,  wh^n  the  veperable  form  4^ 
pears  to  himself.  An  extraordinary  terror  instantly  seizes  him. 
He  ventures,  however,  to  addi^ess  the  spectre ;  and^^  on  its  bec]&pnk 
ing  him  to  follow,  he  obeys.  The  tremendous  charge  agaja^  his 
uncle  rings  in  his  ears— followed  by  the  urgent  excitement  to  ven^ 
geance; — ^and  the  concluding  solemn  injunction,  ^  Remember  me  P 

^^  When  the  ghoet  has  departed,  what  have  we  before  our  eyes^  A 
youthful  hero,  panting  tor  revenge  ?  A  rig|htiiil  prince,  exulting  in 
the  summons  ne  has  just  received  to  raise  bis  arm  against  the 
usurper  of  his  throne  ?  JSo  ^viph  thing — astonishment  and  ff|rief 
seei^  now  wholly  to  po^sq^s  hipa.  He  expresses  himself,  iniifeed, 
in  bitter  language  against  the  <  smilii^g  viliaiq,^  swei^rs  not  tp  for- 
get the  ghost^s  commands  and  finally  sufiers  the  follQwipg  re))^k- 
able  exoamation  to  e^qape  him : 

'*  The  time  is  out  of  joint :— O,  cursed  Sprite) 
That  I  was  ever  bom  to  set  it  right !" 

**  In  these  few  words,  I  think,  the  key  to  the  whole  of  Hamlct^s 
conduct  may  be  found;  and  it  is  clear  to  me,  that  Shakspeare'^s 
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intention  ir«9  to dckilnt  theeflfeotsof  a  great  action,'  tnipoaed  as  a 
datj  upon  a  ndnd  too  feeble  for  its  aecompiishliient :  in  which 
sense,  i  find  the  character  consbtelit  throi^out.  Here  is  an  oak« 
tree  planted  in  a  China  Tsse,  pvoptsr  only  to  receive  die  most  deli- 
cate flowers.  The  roots  strike  out,  and  the  vessel  flies  to  piecea 
A  puie,  noble,  hi^ly  nynral  disfKitttian,  but  widenut  that  energy 
of.  souly  whidi  constraiCes  the  hero,  sinks  under  a  load;,  wUcb  it 
can  neither  carry,  nor  resolve  t^  ibandto^  altogetbcr*  JM  his  bbliN 
gations ave.sacred  to  hiaa;  bist  ihw is  aboR^e  his  powers. '  Ahi  laa^ 
powiUlity  is ve^uired at  bishandi ;  not  an  impossibiBty  is kseff^ 
tMit  that' which  is  so  to  hiwu  Observe,  how  he  tuQis,  sniAi,  hesi^ 
tates,  advaiioe%  and  reeadea  (  Hew  Be  is  «ontintially  lieminded^  and 
reminding  faiinself,  of  hb  >graat  canmission,  which  he,  neverthe* 
less,  in  theendisoems  ahnostentiiely  1o  hne  agbt  of  ;'0till  widiout 
ever  recovering  his  former  tranquilhty  ^^  ■  \\  ' » 

'  The  mam  idea  «n  irhkh  itfefofegainff' estimate  of  HamkftV 
charaoter  is  ^pported,  a|>pears  to  me  to  be  T*esy 'dccuratbly  cob* 
ceived,  whatever  may  .be  thought  of  some  of  dne  bolouring  be«- 
stowed  upon  it  by  the  Garman  writer.  The  char^of  inoonsist* 
cncnr  has  oeen  sometimes  uiged against  this  character;  but  surely 
witnout  sufficient  reflectaeoi :  fbr  it  is  only  anch  iaeonsistenejr  as 
may  be  said  to  be  inseparable  from  the  partieular  chahider  wnicb 
Shakspeare  iotended  to  represent,  and  of  whtdl  it  tconslitutes,  in 
truth,  a  very  essential  part.  Without  attemplwag  to  justify  the 
extra)! aganci^  oonmuttoi  by  Hamlet,  ia  a  moral  point  of  view,  or 
as  amiable  in  themselves,  they  are  cettainly  mH  incampalilde  with, 
the  poet's  obvious  design,  vis.  to  ediibit  th^  strugdings  of  an  irrew 
solute  mind,  under  veiy  pecuKsr  ciroumatailQes  ^  .imtati6t),  aaKi 
where  the  iiery  coBsciousneBs  of  its  inferionly  had^of  itself^ « ten* 
demy  to  incnease  the  irritalHUty*  If  tins  .opfaiioti  wbre  not  oon* 
firmed  by  the  whole  tenor  of  Hamlef  s  oonduo^  -itwoidd  be  amply 
juatifiedby  the sehicNiuy  in  acts, bcgiiiftiiog with,!  \       > 

'»  Oh,  what  a  topie  tend  peasant  rfsve am  1 1*^    ■' 

and,  again,  by  that  towards  the  doseof  the  4th act,  . 

<' How,' all  occasions  do  inform  against  me;»  . 
And  spur  my  duU  revenge !"  &c.       '         .      , 

We  are  also  to  take  into  the  account  the  degree^of  gloom  neces^ 
sarily  created  by  the  supematnnd  vision,  and  the* general  distrust 
of  mankind,  which  the  eivoums^tances  of  his'  father^s  musder,  and 
his  mother's  subsequent  conduct,  would  natordly  havie  awakened  in 
such  a  nmd.  Thus  we  perceive,  that  the  only  mdividual  in  whom 
he  reposes  any  confidcnoa,  ia  Horaba;  and  even  to  him  he  does 
not,  in  the  first  instance^  seeuLchsposed  to  unbosom  himself;  nn- 
less,  indeed,  we  are  to  presume  that  he  might  have  been  checked 
by  the  presence  of  Marcellus. 
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-  Theie  am  pefMift  iriki  hafre  cndeiTotffM 
amrifltenoy  of  Harnkt^s  condoct^  bj  tuppoong  thai  his  intelket 
was  in  toaie  ditesiAe  (tiaarderad ;  but  where  do  w6  iiotaver  a 
single  paaiage  in  die  play  that  aft  ail  oottntaofftioes  such  an  iifer^ 
ence  ?  That  his  madness  was  merely  feigned^  not  only  appeal* 
fvom  his  own  confession,  but  horn  tlie  wmle  tenor  of  die  pieeci 
In  diis  respect,  Shakspeare  did  no  more  than  fdlow  die  old  story, 
on  which  dke  play  is  founded*  Doctor  Johnson  has  remarked, 
that  Hamlet^s  assumed  madness  seems  umecessary,  inasmuch  as 
*^  he  does  nothing,  which  he  might  not  have  done  with  'the  repu- 
tation of  sanity  f*  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  good  reasooi 
why  he  should*  not  have  adopted,  this  disguise,  to  protect  himself 
from  su^don,  whilst  meditating  the  accomplishment  of  his  re-* 
venge.  In  this  particular  the  author  has  also  conformed!  to  the^ 
•*  Historie  ofHcmbUiP 

His  behaviour,  in  the  scene  with  Ophelia,  is  one  of  the  leasC 
defensible  of  Hamlet's  eccentricities.  But  is  not  this  equally 
referable  to  th^  state  of  mind  in  which  he  is  described  to  l)e 
throughout,  and  of  which  a  general  distrust  of  all  about  liim  is 
one  of  the  leading  features  ?  No  where  does  it  appear,  that  his 
love  for  her  was  of  that  high-wrought  compleiLion  which  occaaons 
the  disregard,  not  only  of  the  most  important  duties,  but  of  all 
sober  diso^don.  We  may,  therefore,  easily  ima^ne,  that  after  he 
had  reluctandy  imparted  his  secret'  to  Horatiov  wnose  prudence  he 
had  so  well  ascertained,  he  should  be  unwilling  to  throw  off  an 
assumed  cbflpracter,  designed  to  imjiose  on  the  '^ole  court,  before 
an  inexperienced  girl,  whose  very  dmfdicity  so  easily  had  betrayed 
bun.  He  might  even  have  suspected  that  she  had  been  employed 
b^  othei^  to  observe  him,  as  was  really  the  case ;  for  to  a  mind 
circumstanced  like  Hamlet^s,  suspicion  is  ever  on  the  alert,  and 
there  is  no  pronouncing  where  it  may  not  fall.  It  may,  however, 
be  objected,  and  I  am  afraid  with  truth,  that  nothing  could  justify 
the  harshness  of  his  auuiner  towards  an  innocent  young  creature, 
who  was  fondly  attached  to  him,  as  it  was  by  no  means  necessary 
to  support  the  character  of  insanity ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  the  poet  diould  not  have  differently  modelled  this 
scene.  All  I  deny  is  the  inconastency  of  Hamlet^s  conduct,  in 
this  instance^  with  reference  to  his  general  character.  Such  in- 
consistencies are  even  necessary  to  preserve  its  umty.   . 

His  conduct  over  the  grave  of  Ophelia  may  be  considered  as 
open  to  a  similar  reproof;  but  he  explains  the  matter  sufficiendy 
Inmself,  in  a  subsecjuent  conversation  wkh  HoraUo,  by  attributing 
tins  behaviour  (which  he  acknowledges  ta  have  been  highly  in- 
decorous) to  a  violent  degree  of  excitement,  into  which  he  had 
been  siBrprised,  at  the  moment: 

*'  The  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me 
Into  a  towering  passion." 
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Fully  iiiipv«98ed  with  ibe  belief  that  he.  had  much  greater  cause 
fiir  sonrov  ihan  Laertes,  hia  irritability  seeois  to  have  been  pro* 
portiouably  excited  by  the  vehement  lamentations  of  the  latter. 
All  8uch  exhibitions  o(  clamoroivs  grief  have  a  tendency  to  pro* 
duce  a  feebn^  of  disgust,  where  sorrow  is  intensely  felt :  and  surely 
sudii  an  emotiop  was  likely  to  vent  itself  in  the  irritable  and  splene- 
tic  nand  of  Hamlet,  as  it  does,  when  he  exclaims, 

"  Naj,  an  thou 'It  rant, 
ril  inoutk  as  well  as  thou !" 

Seneca  has  observed,  that  ^*  cwm  leves  loquuntUTy  in^entes  sfu- 
pent;^  and  the  silence,  that  belongs  to  severe  affliction,  is  no  where 
more  beautifully  described  than  by  our  author  himself,  in  Macbeth : 

**  The  grief,  that  does  not  speak, 
Whispers  the  o'er-fraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break." 

He  afterwards,  it  is  true,  makes  an  apology  to  Laertes  on  the 
score  of  temporaiy  madness;  and  this  may  be,  as  Johnson  ob- 
serves, an  unworthy  subterfuge ;  but  is  it  the  less  in  character, 
when  we  recoUect,  that  it  was  his  interest  to  keep  up  the  belief  in 
his  occasional  insanity,  under  which,  indeed,  he  had  so  recently 
sheltered  himself  from  the  murder  of  Polonius  ?  It  seems  idle  to 
arraign  Hamlet,  upon  his  responsibility  as  a  man,  without  advert- 
ing to  the  particular  character^  which  the  poet  intended  to  set 
b^ore  our  eyes,  <*  with  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head.*"  Such  a 
mode  of  criticism  is  surely  less  applicable  to  Shakspeare  than  to 
any  other  writer. 

As  to  the  confession  of  his  love  for  Ophelia,  in  the  burial-scene, 
such  a  feeling,  had  it  ever  existed  in  his  breast,  would  naturally 
enough  have  been  revived  on  this  solemn  occasion ;  altliough  it 
might  have  lain  in  a  state  of  comparative  torpor  before,  smothered, 
as  it  were,  by  his  other  afflicting  considerations.  It  may  also  be  ob- 
served, that  th^  excitement,' under  which  he  then  laboured,  would 
necessarily  lead  to  exag^ration. 

The  character  of  Iiamlet,  though  perfectly  true  to  nature 
throughout,  is  one  to  which  Shakspeaiie  alone,  perhaps,  could 
have  done  justice.  It  seen^  to  be  chiefly  wanting  in  what  is  com- 
monly called  interest ;  and  in  this  lies  its  principal  difficulty.  It 
will  not,  it  is  true,  appear  sufficiently  interestmg  to  those'  who 
alone  look  for  that  quahty  in  the  exhioition  of  an  inflexible  stern- 
ness of  soul,  or  an  undeviadn^  career  of  virtue,  uniformly  sus- 
tained, even  upon  the  most  trifling  /[>ccasions.  But,  to  such  as  are 
gratified  by  a  taithfid  representation  of  human  nature  in  a  hishly- 
cultivated,  and,  in  many  respects,  ahighly-gifled,  though  irresdute, 
mind,  pursued  through  all  its  intricacies,  and  clotheq  with  all  its 
infirmities,  the  picture  will  be  interesting  indeed ! 


(  467  ) 

SEBASTIAN    BAOH«   AflID   HIS  XVSIOAL.  COiWOMTlOllS. 

Bach^  Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mozart,  may  justly  be  termed  the 
four  cardinal  pillars  upon  which  the  magnificent  edifice  of  muo- 
dern  Harmony  bids  fair  to  rest  for  ages  m  unassailable  security. 
To  the  three  latter  the  fullest  meed  of  justice  has  been  awardea,. 
both  by  the  adepts  in  the  art,  and  by  the  mass  of  the  uninitiated  \ 
while  the  genius  and  the  transcendant  merits  of  Sebastian  Bach 
are  scantih^  acknowledged  by  the  chosen  few  alone,  and  fre* 
quently  admitted  only  with  considerable  qualifications.  ''  He 
was  agiant,"  we  have  heard  it  remarked,  '*  for  the  age  in  which 
he  liv^ ;  but  the  art  has  ma^le  giant  strides  since  ms  time,  an4 
tast^  has  undergone  great  chaiiges :  what  may  have  been  beau- 
tiful in  music  nearly  a  century  ago,  has  naturally  become  anti- 
quated or  trite  at  the  present  day. 

The  production  of  the  baptismal  register  of  Handel,  who  was 
born  twenty-six  days  later  than  Bach,  wouldprobably  be  of  little 
avail  against  heterodox  opinions  like  these.  The  abettors  of  them, 
in  their  radicalism,  are  quite  prepared  to  include  even  Handel, 
with  some  allowance  in  nis  favour,  in  their  qualified  praise  of 
what  they  term  the  old  school.  To  such  persons,  that  is,  to 
men  not  destitute  of  a  certain  degree  of  cultivation  and  skill  in 
musical  matters,  it  may  be  worUi  while  to  offer  a  remark  or  two 
on  this  subject. 

But  there  exists  another  class  of  beings,  the  fashionably 
"  fanatici,''  who,  with  the  most  slender  pretensions^  profess  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  for  the  art,  and  conceive  themselves  gifted 
with  a  plenitude  and  correctness  of  taste,  which  entitles  them  to 
a  decisive  judgment  on  every  musical  production  of  the  past 
and  present  ages.  To  these  pseudo-critics  the  works  of  Bach  havi^ 
but  a  small  chance  of  giving  satisfaction.  Their  case,  indeed,  is 
generally  this:  they  either  condemn,  without  a  hearing,  for 
fashion's  sake;  or  they  have  heard  once  in  a  way,  or  have 
themselves  dared  to  spell — with  stifi*  fingers  on  perhaps  a  mis- 
tuned  old  instrument — a  fugue  of  poor  S^astian.  A  fugue,  that 
odious  seccatura,  at  which  their  heart  would  mis^ve,  were  ^ 
Wesley  or  Bach  himself  to  play  it ! !  "  What  is  a  fugue,  whei| 
compared  with  a  zitti,  zitti,  or  a  oatti,  batti  1  What,  but  a  dreary 
Ice-berjg  beyond  Croker's  Mountains  against  a  tulip-show  of 
Chandler  and  Buckingham  in  the  Wandsworth-road — Gnerman 
Pumpernickel  contrasted  with  a  Pate  de  Perigord  ?" 

These  are  the  coxcomb  critics  of  the  art ;  their  sensitive  butr- 
terfly  organs  suck  nought  but  the  exquisite.  It  were  cruel  to 
distress  them  with  food  beyond  their  peristaljdc  powers.  Leave 
we  them,  and  turn  to  our  more  weighty  opponents,  those  votaries 
of  harmony,  who,  with  a  strong  tincture  of  musical  feeling,  with 
a  respectable  share  of  sense  and  judgement,  are  too  much  ab- 
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Borbed  io  their  idol>  the  modtm  Acboo!,  to  value  any  <)ompo8i- 
tion  of  former  times;  who  pronounce  every  thipg  stin  and  anti- 
quated)  which  does  not  precisely  agree  with  the  models,  upon 
which  their  individual  taste  has  formed  itself. 

We  are  prepared  to  concede  one  point  to  our  adversaries ;  we 
are  aware  that  taste  in  musical  matters  is  subject  to  certain 
changes.  Of  this  the  history  of  the  art  furnishes  sufficient  evi- 
dence. But,  without  the  aid  of  facts,  it  must  be  obvious  tha4; 
our  ideas  of  the  beautiful,  in  any  art,  must  be  ipore  or  less  liable 
to  variation,  in  proportion  as  such  art  is  deduced  from  first  prin* 
ciples,  more  or  less  founded  in  nature ;  and,  when  so  deduced, 
carried  to  a  greater  or  leas  degree  of  maturity  and  perfection. 
Thus  it  is,  that  in  painting  asnd  sculpture  the  path  of  the  artist 
is  the  least  liable  to  uncertainty.  Nature  is,  or  at  least  ought  to 
be,  his  principal  guide.  If  he  follow  her,  with  a  heart  open  to 
her  beauties,  and  a  mind  sufl^ciently  pure  and  lofty  to  reject  tdl 
that  is  low  and  ignoble,  he  can  scarcely  err»  The  path  of  the 
poet,  with  some  variation,  arising  from  the  difference  of  form 
and  means,  is  similar.  The  architect  appears  to  stand  on  leas 
solid  ground ;  and,  in  music^  the  data  towards  a  theory  of  the 
beautiful  seem  to  be  still  less  defined,  or  at  least  less  obviQus^ 
and  uncjuestionably  less  explored. 

Music,  an  art  entirely  of  man's  creation,  the  darling  oflbpring 
of  his  imagination,  conjured  into  being,  as  it  were,  by  the  speU 
of  one  single  acoustic  experiment,  although  subjected,  in  the 
course  of  its  culture,  to  the  laws  of  uumbers,  to  the  rules  of 
rhythm  and  s^metiy,  unquestionably  offers  some  points,  upoip^ 
which  the  opinions  of  different  individually,  and  different  a^es 
may  be,  and  have  been  at  variance.  But  the  fundamental  pnnr 
ciples  of  music  have  undergone  as  little  chan^,  since  the  time 
ot  Sebastian  Bach,  as  the  science  of  mathematics  ;»ince  Newton. 
Not  a  single  new  harmonic  combination,  not  any  tenable  innova- 
tion in  measure  or  rhythm,  has  been  added  to  the  scieiauce  for  this 
century  past.  The  melodies  of  modem  composers  may  have  as- 
sumed greater  softness — perhaps  greater  effeminacy  y  and  somf 
of  the  ultras  in  the  profession  may  have  ventured  to  try  ho)v  faf 
the  ear  can  bear  a  temporary  fit  of  eccentricity,  if  it  be  immedi- 
ately restored  to  gooa  humour  by  a  reviving  cantilena,  But^ 
granting  the  existence  of  some  minor  changes  in  the  forms  conr 
nected  with  the  art,  are  we.  warranted  in  Sighting  the  produc- 
tions of  great  men  of  former  times,  merely  because  they  differ 
in  some  points  firom  the  taste  of  the  present  age  ?  Are  we  to  sneer 
at  the  majesty  of  the  Doric,  because  a  gaudy  Chinese  shed  takes 
more  our  fency  ?  Besides,  what  right  nave  we  to  maintain  that 
our  present  taste  is  more  correct,  more  cultivated,  than  the  taste 
of  such  men  as  Sebastian  Bach  ?  There  was  a  period — ^not  a 
very  remote  one — ^when  the  stem  chasteness  of  Michael  Angelo^ 
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and  even  the  tranqnii  8iri>limity  of  the  Grecian  chisel,  were  held 
cheap,  in  comparison  with  the  flirting  prettiness  of  the  Bernini 
school.  Why  diould  music  be  exempted  from  the  inflaence  of 
fidse  taste,  that  spurions  diTitiity,  ever  on  tiie  watch  to  intrude 
her  sway,  in  the  arts,  in  literatiife,  and,  to  judge  from  contem- 
porary events,  even  in  politics  ? 

But  what  if  we  should  produce  specimens  of  Bach's  compo- 
sition, which,  in  point  of  style,  not  only  do  not  vary  in  the  least 
from  modetn  works  of  acknowledged  excellence,  but  carry  on 
the  face  of  tiiefm  a  Modm  of  freshness  and  novcHy,  that  would 
dtifceive  a  peiMn  whO'  never  heard  them  before,  mto  a  belief, 
tirat  they  are  of  quite  modem  date?  This  pledge  we  can  make- 
good,  by  referring  to  a  number  of  Bach's  preludes,  to  many  of 
his  variations,  to  sot&e  of  his  sacred  compositions,  and  to  his 
Chromatic  Fantasia. 

The  fact  is,  Baeh^H  woiks  are  of  that  gigantic  nature,  that 
none  but  j^rformers  of  fikill  and  deep  feeling  can  execute  them 
sattsfactorilv.  Hence  they  are  but  seldom  heard  properly,  and 
often  mangled  In  a  piteous  manner.  No  wonder  then,  that, 
with  so  many  chances  against  him,  the  author  should  not  be  a 
g^eral  favourite ;  that  he  should  be  cherished  only  by  those 
who  cultivate  the  art  with  zeal,  and  possess  a  headf  and  heart 
ottpable  of  discerning  and  feeling  what  is  great  and  beautiful. 
Motart  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  his  countryman ;  Bach 
weks  the  principal  model  upon  which  he  formed  his  taste,  and 
the  prototy|>e8  or  embtyos  of  some  of  his  finest  thoughts  may  be 
traced  ia  the  works  of  his  great  predecessor.  Haydn  enter- 
tained the  samefproftmnd  veneration  for  our  author,  and  derived 
the  sam^  advantages  from  the  study  of  his  worics,  many  of  which 
he  copied,  when  he  had  not  the  meims  of  purchasing  mem. 

As  mch  was  a  contemporary  of  Handel,  the  question  of  their 
relative  e^c^llence  has  nrequently  formed  the  subject  of  ani- 
mated controversy,  es|)>eciaUy  in  this  country,  in  Germany 
scarcely  a  doubt  prevails  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  former. 
To  attempt  a  comparison  between  men  of  genius  in  the  same 
department,  is  at  all  times  a  hazardous,  and  often  a  presumptu- 
ous undertBikin^.  And  in  this  country,  where  adherence  to  opi- 
nioniB  once  established,  forms  so  strong  a  feature  of  nationality^ 
thdt  celebrity  gained  among  the  progenitors  seldom  fails  to  ensure 
admiration  from  the  descendants,  fbr  many  generations  to  come 
— in  England,  we  fear,  it  will  be  deemed  an  act  of  musical  heresy 
to  compare  any  composer  with  the  man  who,  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, has  continued  tne  musical  idol  of  the  nation  at  large,  and 
the  imitation  of  whose  style  con^tutes  the  ambition  of  many  a 
writer  of  the  present  day.  Fully  aware,  as  we  are,  of  these  diffi- 
culties, we  shall,  nevertheless,  venture  to  state  our  own  senti- 
ments, with  candour  and  impartiality. 
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la  tiie  penoiial  ciiaiacter,  the  caieer»  and  in  the  prodttctioB» 
of  these  two  lunBiiaries  of  EannoBy,  there  are  eome  striking  points 
of  dktinctioB,  which  »ay  assist  onr  view  of  their  respeetive 
■MsitB«  Handel's  ambition  sought  the  widest  possible  field  for 
the  display  <o£  his  talent;  he  paailed  fcr  renewa ;  and,  when  he 
had  attained  the  object  of  his  anxioas  desire^  no  competitor 
dust  infringe  the  rights  of  the  patentee  of  compositorial  fame. 
Cherished  by  the  &yo«rs  and  patronaee  of  Georae  I.,  his  talent 
soon  cAytained  him  a  eelebrity  in  En^nd,  which  his  ambition 
succeeded  in  eonverting  into  a  kind  of  dictatorial  supremacy- in 
the  empire  of  harmony.  But,  howeyer  great  Hand^'s  success 
may  have  been  under  so  favouraUe  a  concurrence  of  circum- 
stanceSy  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whetlier  his  fame  would 
have  Teaobed  me  desree  of  eminenoe  which  it  acquired^  and  has 
maintained  to  this  day,  if  that  fame  had  to  rest  solely  on  his 
dramatic  or  instruBO^ital  compositions.  His  sagacaty  soon  dis- 
coveredt  in  Ae  character  of  the  imtion  and  of  the  times,  a  serious 
and  devout  tendency ;  and  to  this  dtsposttion  his  judgment  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  rendering  his  1»lent  preferably  apfnicable*  It 
IS  through  his  Oratorios  that  Handel  became,  and  at  this  day  re« 
mains,  the  favourite  .<^  the  nation. 

Bach's  character  was  cast  in  a  widely  different  mould :  his 
modesty,  his  almost  infantine  simplicity,  was  free  from  any  pre^ 
tensions ;  to  vanity  and  ambition  he  was  an  utter  stranger^  He 
moved,  with  perfect  contentment,  in  the  nasrowed  orbit  of  a  few 
petty  German  ccmrts,  contiguous  to  each  other—^for  he  loved  his 
art  more  than  fame.  Thus  circumstanced,  we  are  not  to  wonder 
that  he  wrote  little  foe  a  fiill  orchestra,  but  devoted  his  genius 
and  his  time^  almost  exclusively,  to  the  organ  and  clavichord. 

If  we  were,  therefore,  to  direct  our  conqparison  between 
Handel  and  Bach  to  those  departments  of  the  art  in  which  they 
both  excelled — and  such  a  mode  of  comparison  seems  fair 
enough — it  would  be  difficult  to  withhold  the  prise  from  the 
latter.  It  is  admitted  that,  in  point  of  execution  on  the  organ 
and  clavichord,  as  weU  as  in  extempore  playing,  Handdi  was  fer 
kss  skilful,  and  his  compositions  for  those  instruments  are 
equally  inferior  to  Baeh's ;  indeed  they  are  almost  forgotten, 
while  the  works  of  Bach  stand  at  this  moment  as  models;  and 
excite  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  evecj^  lover  of  harmony. 
They  form*  in  their  kind,  a  standard  of  musical  perfection ;  like 
the  bow  of  Ulysses,  they  seem  bequeathed .  to  posterity  to  try 
die  strength  of  performers  and  composers  of  future  ages. 

Even  on  a  more  general  comparison  of  the  laboure  of  these 
two  composers,  takmg  in  style,  science,  artifice,  thought  and 
feeling,  an  impartial  judge,  while  he  admits  the  greatness  of 
Handel,  will  discover  features,  in  which  Bach  shewed  a  decided 
superiority.     Handel's  energy  and  grandeur  remain  undisputed ; 
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but  he  certainly  falte  abort  of  his  rival  in  stibliiintf  of  coneep- 
tion,  depth  of  though^  and  pathos ;  he  i»  hia  inferior  in  regard  to 
the  scientific  arrangement,  •  original  cembinatioii,  and  detelop- 
ment  of  harmony.  In  Handet  every  thmg  is  move  plain,  liea 
more  on  the  aurfaoa,  vvhile  Bach  is  elaborate,  profotndi  and 
finished  in  all  his  pvodiiotioas,  firom  H  certain  penod  of  his  age. 
Baoh  knew  more,  thcmght  more,  and  felt  more ;  he  had  pMe- 
tmted  farther  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  art.  Handel's  famcy  atf 
has  already  been  atated,  now  rests  on  his  Oratorios.  Bach,  too, 
is  said  to  have  written  Oratorios  of  the  hiriiest  merit ;  but,  in 
^s  particular,  we  are  ander  the  necessity  of  taking  the  word  of 
his  biographer.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  uem )  indeed 
they  are  little  known,  and  probably  were  planned  on  a  limited 
scale.  But  we  can  fully  imagine  what  he  might  have  produced 
in  this  department,  by  referring  to  some  sacred  compositions  of 
his  that  have  come  under  our  notice.  A  sdemn,  pious  simpli*- 
city,  is  their  distinguishing  feature ;  they  abound  with  melodies 
of  the  most  select  and  elevated  cast;  the  accompaniments  are  of 
the  first  order;  and  the  diorusses,  although  on  a  more  limited 
scale  than  Handel's,  are  equally  grand  and  impressive. 

Bach  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  Handel's  talents. 
Whether  that  feeling  was  reciprocd  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
may  fairly  be  doubted.  So  much  is  certain,  that  they  never 
saw  each  other,  although  Bach  sought,  more  than  once,  to  con« 
trive  a  meeting,  during  Handel's  journeys  in  Germany.  Thig 
wish  was  never  gratified,  and  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that 
Handel  evaded  the  inyitationB  of  the  only  man  in  Europe  whose 
works  could  fill  him  with  any  apprehensions  for  his  composite- 
rial  supremacy ;  especially  when  the  interview  was  to  take  place 
on  his  paternal  seu,  where  he  well  knew  that  competent  and 
isu^>iassed  judgeS'WOttld  not  be  wanting  to  pronounce  an  impar- 
tial verdict* 

John  Sebastian  Baoh  was  bom  at  Eirmaoh,  in  Thuringia^  in 
the  year  1685.  His  family  had,  for  several  genemtions,  been 
distinguished  for  musical  talent,  and  he  was  himself  the  fether 
of  thirteen  children,  all  of  whom  manifested  a  decided  genius  for 
music,  while  several  rose  to  eminence  in  different  blanches  of 
the  art  *.  Sebastian  Bach  died  in  his  66th  year,  having  devoted 
his  whole  life  to  the  study  and  cultivation  of  musical  science  and 
composition* 

Bach  had  enjoyed  sumemaoy  in  the  empire  of  harmony  for 
nearly  a  century,  when  Vogler,  in  his  work  entitled  The  Choral 
Systemf,  ventured  to  attack  him,  and  pretended  to  discover  a 

•  John  CLristian  Bach,  called  Bach  of  Milan,  who  was  a  popular  composer  in 
London,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sebastian  Bach,  by  his  second  wife.  He  had  not 
the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  insttuctions  of  his- father  ;  but  he  became  an  excellent 
harpsichord  player,  under  the  tuition  of  his  brother  C.  Ph.  Em.  Bach. 

t  This  of  course  is  not  John  Caspar  Vogler,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Bach's,  Ijut 
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fietttlt  in  emey  bac  of.hM  Bmr-fori  Chprai  S4wg/u  It  capoot  he 
denied,  thet  in  some  instances  Voder  ]|asijEestedlus..Qi)iniQas 
on  Terj  stvong  grounds,  so  as  to  shew  that  Bach  occaaiQnaUY 
conumited  finuts^  wfauA  fiitnie  oomposera  mayleannito  ^avotiL 
The  inaoeuracies  ehaiged  against  BacboiaT  be  cegavdbd>eidfetf 
as  deviations  from  the  praotioe  of  the  old*  sohoel^  oT'SB-ietioes  of 
musical  expression  and  taste.  With  the  latter  it  would  be  najurt 
to  reproach  Bach,  considering^  that  mistakes  of  thk  kislidfL^  in- 
separable from  the  imperfection  of  human  BAtore,  andhi  th^^t^ 
in  which  he  lived  the  philosophy  of  musical  expressic^;  fitue 
imderstood  at  this  time,  was  a  thing  scarcely  thought  of.  ,M!e- 
lody  ha^  made  considerable  advances  towams  perfectioa  dyriu^ 
the  last  hundred  years.  Even  in  harmony  ev^y  thmg.  .Vki^ 
harshness  and  fonnality  is  now  superseded  by  softn^  anfl  J9^i^- 
hilily^  perhaps  to  a  fiuult;  and  modem  ears  hare  (hu»  .become 
nnaoonfltfomed  to  ma^r  .oombinaAions  of  former  tisMB.  howcmsr 
good  in  themselvea.  *  As  to  the  aimpositioii,  thsA  Baek  htm  de- 
viated fipom  the  syston  of  the  old  oempoeess^  the  oheeifiititnL 
may,  perhaps,  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  his  admarani ;  at»all><^viMilu 
it  mvolves  a  question  of  too  complicated  anatare'to  btf  easHy 
settled.  There  must  be  a  general  standard  established  before 
deriations  can  be  made  a  subject  of  well-founded  chaige«  J7o 
one,  however,  will  venture  to  deny,  that  Bach's  works  have 
established  a  boundary  in  art,  which  no  composer  can  even  ap- 
proach, without  attaining  much  towards  perfection.  Vggler^  a 
man  of  sense  no  doubt,  but  an  eccentric  enthusiast;,  is  the  author 
of  a  Theory  of  Choral  Harmony,  founded  on  a  system  of  bis 
own,  and,  we  will  admit,  on  the  tree  natme  and  prisyipies  of  the 
ancient  chureh-^modes ;  and,  tried  by  snoh  a  tsst^  it  lanotsar* 
prising  that  Bach  should  sometinieB  be  found  ifefeeliive. 

The  late  celebrated  Dr.  Forkel  *  puUmhed,  m  1803,  aanasay 
entitled  Ueber  Job.  Sebast.  Bach's  Leben,  Knnst  nnd  Kwm^ 
w^fke.  Fiir  patriotishe  Verdifer  eckder  inusikalieeher  Ktmst  f. 
(On  J.  S.  Bach's  Life,  Art,  and  Conipositions.  For  patriotfc 
venerators  of  genuine  musical  art.)  From  this  woiiL  we  shall 
quote  a  few  passages,  which  seem  well  calculated  to  afford  an 
adequate  idea  of  Bach's  peculiar  style  of  composition. 

"  From  the  manner  in  whidi  Sebastian  Bedi  treated  humenjr  and 
modulatasn,  his  melody  neoessarily  smumc^i.  a  pecaliar  foim.  in  the 
oombinatton  of  teverel  concurrent  melodies,  which  are  sH  to- be^  flew* 
tng  sad  espfestiire,  no  single  one  csn  be  so  pniniiienC  as  l0ail|Qasliex- 


u^ 


George  Joseph  Vogler,  the  emineat  composer,  and  the  author  of  many  oelebratcd 
works  on  the  theory  of  music. 

*  Dr.  Forkd  cBed  at  Gottinges  about  two  years  ago.  He  was  one  of  tlie  most 
learned  rauaical  theorists  of  the  present  d«y»  and  likewise  a  nkaft  off  eztansire 
general  information. 

t  An  English  translation  of  this  Essay  has  lately  appeared. 
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cJhiiiTdjr  Ae  attenikm  ofthe  kfeafer/  thh  pfondneAcy  mmt  be,  tm  it 
were,  dispersed'  lUiroogli  ikt  wiu^r  so  thaty  sometinses  the  one» 
sometimes  tlie  tf^riiflMiyv  slmia,  -  tlwHigh  its' bfi^afif  edsms  to  lie 

ni  ttiBtfdit^'itiiiiiat  diAoimsM^  beH  ittdier  ii^dnefwed  ivdien.th^ 
has  kai^rMM-eiimigh  to^Terlmk  and  .^inpfehend  ihe.w^ole 

<  ^'Tbiaiii^on.itfi^tmy.partataiofeoYery.QhVg^  the  oqn^^ 
j^ertaia  tnnis..iii  the  single .mebdie^  which  he  ift  QQ^  obli^pi  to  adopt 
ia  h^mophonip  composition*  .  A  single  part  never  needf  to'  force  itself 
through,  but  several  must,  in  their  combination,  occasionally  turn  and 
yield,,  in  a  very  artificial  and  delicate  way.  This  necessarily  gives 
rise  to  new  and  uncommon  turns  in  the  melodies,  and  is  probably  one 
of  £he  causes' why  Bached  melodies  bear  so  little  resem'blance  to  those 
of  oiSier  eompo^ei^,  and  are  io  strikingly  distlngtdshed  above  llieiii  al!« 
Wlken  ttAf  Bihgiiliitity  does' not  ^generate  info  tbe  estrBrragaot  ami 
«mi(eiiralyHb«l'is'ttiiilg^*with  flueiicvy  aiuL  pMscrviai  the  obanactm^of 
die  UK  4«itabJkv'  ^t  ia'ttfc  addkiomi-  meiit  in  \ma^  iriia  iarapaUa «f 
piodwng  it,aiid  ia^lmt-ia  ptopeiiy  cdled  origiBdity.:  the  ody.diiadr 
vantageiatt^ndteffi^Mb  8ly|eofoeiiyQaitioB'ie»  that  it  ia  aot  aiiited.  to 
the  general  Aaajbe^  but  onl^  to  that  of  penons  well  versed  in  the  art* 

^  AIL  BacV^  melodies,  however,  axe  not  of  thi^  descriptian.  Though 
originality  ,oC  thought  dlways  prevaib,  yet  the  melodies  of  what  are 
called  his  fi:ee  compositions,  are  so  open*  clear,  and  intelligible,"  that 
their  effect  is  totally  different  from  the  melodies  of  other  composers, 
but  yet  are  comprehended  and  felt  by  the  most  unpractised  hearers,  on 
account  of  the  spirit  tKat  pervade  them.  The  originality,  which 
characterize  his  nielcfdie^,  is  also  to  be  found  in  his  passages,  as' they 
are  eaHed,'  iiidiyidtially :  they  are  so  new  and  uncommon,  and  at  die 
aanfe  time  se(%H|ltMM  aNd  etfrpriilhig,  'tkat  aiodrfng  of  the  kind  appeim 
iar  the  wo»Uio9«siV4lthbr composer.  •  Here  agaiki  aB  depends  on.tfae 
abundance  ei'Ae  meifli  iAa  aM  pattagea  are  nodiing  bat  dinnfnbeied 
diorda,  tbtir-€<nileriia'tmM  «e«ebiinlyfbe'morerwh  andsingutar,  in 
propotftion  aa  the  ^^ofdaar^ so  on  ^icb  they  are  farmed.    \    > 

^*  How  far  Bach>  study  aa4  penetmtioD,  in  the  tr^^tmai^pf  hannosiy 
were  carried^  and  how  much  be  was  incVned  to  exhaust  the  rq^ouro^ 
of  both,  impears  &om  his:  attempt  to  contrive  a  single  melody  in  such 
a  way  that  it  could  not  be  harmonized  by  any  .part  set  to  it,  which  like- 
wise contained  a  melody.  In  the  age  m  which  Bach  lived,  it  was  an 
established  riile  that  every  union  of  parts  must  make  a  whole,  and 
exhatiac  flHthe  notes  nMessaryfeAr  eompleie  ^txpremion,  so  diae  io  de* 
fieieacy  sliotild  be  any  whme  perc^pcibie^  which  migliti  adMU  ctf<tlm 
poaftiblitir  of  amther part  biimig added.  TRi^Baeh's  time, ahisffukrloBd 
been  apffeed  only  to  eompoeitioiia  ia  twie,  thmt,  or  fouF^parta^  and  that 
but  very  imperfectly. .  He  not  only  adhered  strictly  to  this  rule  in  two, 
three,  and  four-part  compo8itions,but  he  attempted  also  to  extend  it  to 
a  single  pah.  To  fills  attempt  we  are  indebted  ibr  si^;  solos  fbr  the 
violin,  andsix  for  t)K  viojonqello,  without  any  accompaniment,  and  which 
admit  of  no  second  pmrt  being  set  to  than,  which  is- itself  a  malady. 
By  particular  tm*ns  in  the  melody,  he  has  so  combined,  in  a  single 
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part,  all  the  notes  required  to  make  the  modtilatkNi  ednplete,  ftkit  a 
second  part  is  neither  necessary  tkoi  possible. 

**  It  is  not  a  quality,  but  rather  a  eomequence  of  its  qoaliliaa,  that 
Bach's  melody  never  grows  old.  It  remains  '  ever  fair  and  yoongv' 
like  Nature,  from  which  it  is  derived.  Every  thing  that  Bach  miagled 
with  his  earlier  works,  in  conformity  to  the  taste  of  his  time^  is  now 
antiquated ;  but  where,  as  in  his  later  works,  he  has  developed  hia 
melodies,  fe&m  the  internal  sources  of  the  art  itself  witboul)  regard  to 
die  dictates  of  fashion,  all  is  as  fresh  and  new,  as  though  it  had  been 
produced  but  yesterday.  There  are  few  compositions^  equally  old,  of 
which  any  thing  similar  can  be  said." 

The  following  was  Bach's  mode  of  playing  the  clavichord, 
which,  laay  be  advantageously  adopted  in  the  practice  of  the 
piaiio-forte  : 

**  Aooording  to  Sebastian  Bacb's  Planner  of  pkciag  the  hand  qn  dv^ 
lotys,  the  five  fingierB  are  beat  90  thel^  their  poults  come  ioto  a  s(raifihit 
line  .orer  the  keys,  which  lie  in  a  pla»e  surface  under  themi  in  such  « 
maBner  that  no  single  finger  has  to  be  drawn  near^  when  wanted,  biit 
4hat  evory  one  is  ready  over  the  key  it  may  have  to  pieBf  down.  FrxHi^ 
^is.  manner,  of  holding  the  bandt  it  i^Uows,  l^U  That  99  fin^^r  muf^ 
&11  upon  its  key,  or  (as  often  happens)  be  thrown  on  it,  but  m^st  be 
,  placed  on  it,  with  a  certain  conpcipu^ess  of  internal  power  and  com- 
mand over  the  motiop.  Sdly.  The  impulse  thus  given  to  the  keys,  or 
ihe  quantity  of  pressure,  musit  b,e  maintained  in  equal  strength,  and  that 
in  sudi  a  way,  that  the  fiiager  be  not  raised  perpendicularly  from  the 
key,  but  sufifered  to  glide  -off  the*  fore  part  of  it  by  graduidiy  drawu^ 
rback  the  tip  of  the  finger  towards  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Sdly.  In  ih^ 
trasisitioft  from  one  key  to  another,  this  gliding  motion  causes  dieqnan* 
taty  of  force  or  preasuve,  with  which  the  first  tone  hat  been  kept  up,  to 
•iie.tranafiicred  widi  the  greatest  n^idity  to  the  next  Qnger,  so  that  the 
two  tones  are  neither  ahsohfttely  disunited  nor  blended  together,  Th^ 
touch  is,  therefore,  neither  too  kmg  nor  too  short,  but  just  what  it 
4>ught  to  be. 

-**  The  iidvaatages  of  this  touch  and  position  of  the  hand  are  very 
vaiions,  not  only  on  the  elavichordt  but  aho  on  the  piano-forte  and 
organ.  I  will  here  mention  <»ly  the  most  important*  Ist.  The  hoU*- 
ing  of  the  fingers  benC  renders  iall  their  «(iotionB  easy,  and  prevents 
that  scrambling,  thumping,  and  stumbling,  so  common  in  persons  who 
pky  wilh  their  fingers  stietched  out  or  apt  s^fikientfy  bent.  ^dly.  The 
drawing  back  of  the  tq^s  of  the  fifl^acs,  and  the  r^id  comraumcatio4 
theneby  efBsctod  of  the  Cwne  of  Of)e  fin|^r  to  that  following  it,  produces 
the  utmost  d^pcee  of  clcArn^ss,  in  the  expri^ssipn  of  the  single  tones,  so 
that  every  passage  performed  in  this  mfuuHsr.has  a  round,  rolling  and 
hriUiant  effect.  It  does  not  require  the%  least  stretch  of  attention -to 
understand  a  passage  thus  performed.  Sdy.  By  the  gliding  of  the  tip  of 
the  finger  upon  the  key  with  an  equable  pressure,  sufficient  time  is 
•afforded  for  uie  vibration  of  the  string  ;  the  tone  therefore  is  not  only 
improved,  but  prolonged,  and  the  performer  is  enabled  *to  execute  in 
proper  connexion  even  long  notes,  on  an  instrument  so  poor  in  tone  af . 
*the  clavichord.  In  fact,  Sebastian  Bach  is  said  to  h^ve  played  with  so 
«asy  and  slight  a  motion  of  the  fingers,  that  it  was  scarcely  perceptible. 
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Only  the  first  joints  bf  the  ilngeni  were  moved :  the  hand  retaihed  its 
rounded  form,  even  in  the  most  dilBcalt  passages ;  the  fingers  rose 
very  little  from  the  keys,  scarcely  more  than  in  a  shake,  and  while 
one  was  employed,  the  other. still  veteiBi34  its  position.  Still  less  was 
motion  perceptible  in  any  other  part  of  his  body,  as  happens  with  those 

whose  hands  are  not  snfficiendy  light/-' 

«     •     •     •     • 

^  The  natuval  disparity  in  the  sise  a*  well  as  strength  ot  the  different 
fingers,  frequently  induces  performers,  wherever  it  can  be  done,  to 
use  only  the  stronger  fingers  and  neglect  the  weaker  ones.  Hence 
arises  not  only  inequality  in  the  expression  of  successive  notes,  but 
even  the  impossibility  of  executing  certain  passages,  where  no  choice  of 
&»gera  can  be  made.  Bach  was  soon  sensible  of  this ;  and  to  obviate 
80  ^eal  a  defect».  wrote  for  himself  particvdar  pieces,  in  which  all  the' 
fingers  of  both  hands  must  necessarily  be  employed  in  the  most  various 
positions^  in  order  to  perform  tliem  properly  and  distinctly.  By  this 
exercise,  he  rendered  ail  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  equally  strong  and 
serviceaUe,  so  that  he  was  able  to  execute  not  only*  chords,  and  all 
running  passages,  but  even  single  and  double  shakes  with  equal  ease 
and  deUcacy.  He  was  peffi^ct  master  even  of  those  passages,  in  which, 
while  some  fingers  perfbite  a  shake,  the  others  on  the  same  hand  have 
to  continue  the  melody.'' 

Bach  entertained  the  idea  that  he  could  play  any  thing  with- 
out hesitation,  at  first  sight.  In  this,  hie  was,  however,  mis- 
taken,  as  the  following  anecdote  will'  shew : 

"  A  friend  invited  him  one  morning  to  breakfast,  aod  laid  upon  the 
desk  of  his  instrument,  among  other  pieces,,  one  which,  at  first  glance^ 
af^^eared  very  easy.  Bach,  aitived,-  and,  according  to  custom>  went  im- 
mediately to  the  instrument,  partly  to  play,  and  partly  to  look  over 
the  music-  that  lay  on  the  desk.  While  ]^e  was  turning  over  and  play- 
ing several  pieces,  his  firiend  went  into  the  adjoining  room  to  prepare 
break&8t.  In  a  few  nlinutes  Bach  cam6  to  %he  piece,  wliich  was  in- 
tended to  make  him  change  his  opinion,  and  began  to  play  it.  He  had 
not,  however,  proceeded  far,  wken  a  passage  occurred  at  which  he 
slopped^  He  looked  at  it,  begaa  anew,  anfi  again  stopped  at  the  same 
passage*  •*" No,'  he  exelained  to  his  hkaad,  .who  was  laughing  to  him^ 
self  in  the  next  room,  *  one  cannot  play  evesy.  thing  at  first  si^;   i^.is 


■j^. »» 

mir^ 


This  sufficiently  disproves  a  notion  many  faa^re'^  thai  it  ia  pos^ 
sible  to  play  at  first  sight.  As  well  mi^t  it  be  expected;  thftt 
an  actor  sbcmld  deliver  his  part  at  the  first  reading  \ttith  due 
effect,  as  that  a  performer  on  the  piano-forte  should  execute 
off  hand  a  piece,  which  he  had  never  seen  before. 

The  father,  and  one  of  the  uncles  of  Bach,  who  were  twins, 
are  said  to  have  borne  so  much  resemblance  to  each  other,  that 
they  realized  many  of  those  mistakes,  which  Shakspeare  and 
Plautus  have  imagined  on  the  stage ;  they  were  alike  in  their 
musical  compositions,  and  died  nearly  about  the  same  time. 

2  1  2 
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THE   8CIKMCE   OF  POLITICAL  XOONOMY.    . 
Continued  from  psge  395^ 

CO*N  LAWB. 

It  Ifi  mtegyied  tp  be  ah/ewn  how  the  prinpiplps^  which  have  been,. 
iDeatipiied^  aad  abo  bow  the  Ccfm  Law^  as  they  are  called^  oper^ 
ate  fon  the  asNTvPF.ifApr,9^  on.  raoFiTa,  and  oa  th^  wa^^  of 

LAAOUat    :  

BlfNT  <f9   LAKD* 

For  the  more  easy  eluoidatioii  of  the  suUect^R^t  of  Lai;id  has 
beea  separated. into  two .{NirtB.  1.  Real  Kent.  2.  Artificial 
Rent. 

1.  Real  Rent  is  the  difference,  or  the  value  of  the  difference, 
of  the  produce  per  acre  of  the  worst  land  in  cultivation,  and  that 
of  better  quality  ;  when  the  saoie  amount  of  capital  has  been  ex- 
pended on  each»  in  the  same  space  of  time. 

If  there  were  no  restrictive  laws,  this  would  be  the  9nly  rent 
paid. 

h  It  would  be  the  fiiir  equivalent  to  the  landlord. 

II.  It  could  not  be  raised^,  and  would  not  be  lowered,  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  parties  interested. 

III.  Its  amount  would  not  at  all  depend  upon  them,  but  would 
be  wholly  regulated,  by  circumstances  beyond  their  controul. 
These  circumstances  are  denominated  principles. 

IV.  It  makes  no  part  of  the  price  of  Corn. 

2,  AaTiFiclAL  Rent  is  the  difference  between  the  kmount  of 
the  real  reni^  which  would  be  paid  were  there  no  restrictive  laws, 
and  that  whidi  is  paid  in  consequence  of  thpsp  laws.  |  It  ii^reases 
th^  price  of  com..  , -  .     . 

,  L  JriUUnal  RctU  is  a  tax  upon  the  consumer ;— levied  upon 
the  food  he  eats.  It  is  equal  in  amouni;  to  the  differen<;e  between 
the  prea(^t  nri^e  ofcorQ*  and  the  price  at  which  it  would  be  sold 
were  the  traoe  in  cprn  woolly  frfee.  ,  ^ 

U.  Corn  is,  therefore,  as  effectually  taxed  by  means  of  restric-. 
tive  laws^  as  it  would  be,  were  a  stamp  afSxed  to  the  loaf,  as  it  is 
to  i^  quack  medicine.  *  ^ 

lit.  Laws,  which  forbid  the  importation  of  com  under  a  certain 
price,  be^t  the  neces^ty  (or  other  laws  raising  the  price  still  higher 
and  higher,  and  ultimatdy  the  total  exclusion  of  foreign  corn. 

IV.  Those  laws  (tonot  benefit  the  fanner;  on  Oie  contrary, 
they  tend  towards  his  riun. 

•  la  the  case  of  a  tax,  the  money  raised  goes  to  the  exchequer.'  In  the  case  of  the 
com  laws,  it  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  land-owners,  the  whole  community  beiiis 
Injured  for  their  advantage,  solely. 
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•  For  greater  ease  in  explaining  the  theory  of  Bent,  the  reaaon- 
ings  in  this  ettay  iriU  be  oonmiedlo  the  produca  in  com  only ; 
th^  are,  however,  equally  a{iplicable  to.other  &rm  produce. 

1.  Real  Rs»t  is  produced  by  the  cuttivation  qf  land  qf 
different  qtuUUiei,* 

in  order  the  more  clearly  to  elucidate  this  proporition,  we  will 
suppose  a  tonSttiutiit^  ti>  be  pllu!ted  upon  in  extenrivc;  spot  of  land 
bfmfsrei^t  degrees  of  fertility,  but  nitherto  uncultiTated.    That 
this  oommunity  oonmsts  of  persons  who,  by  means  of  their  capital 
^nd  labour,  are  capable  of  supplying  all  their  wants.  .  Some  are 
handicrafts,  and  some  are  farmers.     Now  if  this  oommunity  were 
to  permit  its  government  to  sell. portions  of  land,  to  raise  a  revenue 
for  .the  state,  it  would  be  in  precisely  ^e  same  circumstances  aa 
some  of  the  newly -settled  states  In  me  Kortfa  American  republic. 
Those  of  the  oommunity,  who  were  mechanics  and  traden^  would 
build  towns,  where  whatever  was  necessary  fi>r  the  wants  ^of  the 
community,  either  for  use  among  its  members,  or  fbr  exportation, 
would  be  manufactured ;  while  th'ose  who  were  farmers^  would 
erect  farm4)uilding8,  and  piV^ceed  'to  cultivate  the  land.    In  thb 
stat^  of  sodety  (as  in  every  other  state  of  society)  there  couDi  be 
BUT  ONB  UA^E  Qf  PEOFiT  ou  all  the  Ordinary  employments  ^capi- 
tal and  labour.'    f'or  if  any  one  branch  of  industry  was  found  to 
1)e  more  profitable  than  anbthef,  ^me  of  tKost^  who  fcUowed  the 
less  profitable  branches  would,,  in  course  '6f  time,  leave  ^ein,  and 
embark  their  capital  in  the'  inoik  ph>fitible  one.     This  has  always 
been,   and  mu^  continue '  to  be  the  bourse  pursued :  ihe  most 
profitable  concerns  always  inducing  people  to  embark  in  them; 
the  less  profitable  always  inducing  people  td  quit  them.    But  any 
one  branch  of  industry  can  only  oe  more'  profitable  than  another 
while  the  produce  of  that  particular  branch  is  insufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  demand,  and  consequently  to  raise  the  price  of  die  article 
produced  above  its  proper  level.     So,  on  the  contrary,  one  bradch 
of  industty  can  only  be  less  pnU^taUe  than  apofher,  while  the*  pro- 
duce of' that  particular  brancn  is  inore  llian  sufficient  to  sujitoly  the 
demand,  and  consequently  to 'depress  the  price  of^the  article  t>m- 
duced  below  its  proper  level.    But  a^  capital  leaves  that  brianch 
which  produces  the  least  profit,  knd  goes  to  that  Whidi  prbducea 
the  mast  profit,  so  the  quantity  of  articles  product  by  the  one 
will  be  lessened,  and  those  produced  by  the  omer  wiD  be  mereasedy 
and  so  will  the  price  of  the  articles  produced  by  the  one  be  re- 
duced, and  those  produced  by  the  otEe^  be  increased,  and  so  will 
the  profit  on  the  one  be  reduced,  and  on  the  other  be  increased ; 

and  thus  the  profit  of  every  branch  of  industry  will  be  the  same.*f' 

« 

^  Resl  Rent  may  tlao  be  prodnced  hy  the  application  of  additional  capital  to  land 
already  in  cultivation. 

t  It  is  not  pretended  that  it  will  be  mathematically  exact,  but  that  there  will  be  a 
continual  approximation* 
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It  foUowf,  necefltarily,  that  tfv^e  can  fi#  b%ii  6ns  i^t£  ap  ]>«o#*it 
in  oU  the  ordimury  employments  of  capital  and  labour. 

To  this  rate  oi  pront  the  cultivator  of  the  land  must  oonform. 
His  rate  of  profit  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  mamifactviter, 
one  law  necessarily  governing  tlie  whole,  and  equalizing  the  profit 
of  all. 

In  the  state  supposed,  none  but  lands  of  the  first  quditgr,  as  to 
production,  would  be  cultivated.  The  widest  choiee  possible  HiMld 
exist,  and  the  farmer  would,  of  course,  choose  the  best  -land^  arid 
from  ihe  cultivadon  of  this  land  he  would  obtain  the  oomnioti  Nrte 
of  profit^  and  no  more ;  and  for  tins  rate  of  proit  he  imuld  be 
wiOing  to  continue  to  cultivate  the  icHl^  since  "it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  turn  his  capital  to  better  accouht  by  employing  h  ia 
.trade,  manu&cture,  or  comment. 

So  long  as  com  cnou^  for  the  consumptfaxi  of  the  oonmunty 
could  be  raised  from  land  of  the  first  quahty,  the  farmer  wusl  cmi- 
tinue  to  cultivate  the  land  himself;  lie  could  not  let  it,  since  no 
one  would  pay  rent  for  it  Let  it,  however,  be  suppaifed  ihat 
some  one  could  be  found  to  take  it  at  an  annual  rent;  the  ooiia&> 
quence  would  be,  that  he  would  lose  from  his  fitoAt  the  wliole 
amount  of  Ae  rent  he  paid,  and  would  thus  voluntarily  have  eo»- 
:iented  to  make  the  employment  of  his  capital  the  least  productive 
in  the  commumty.     Tiie  supposition  is,  therefore,  absurd. 

So  long  as  any  land  of  the  first  quality,  in  eligible  situations,  re- 
mained uncultivated,  no  rent  would  be  paid,  since  tliere  would 
jalways  be  persons  willing  to  bring  it  into  culture,  as  the  increase  of 
;peopie  required  additional  food  to  be  produced,  for  the  axrerageor 
common  rate  of  pro&t.  No  rent  could  therefore  be  paid, 
'     This  JBiay  be  called  the  first  stage. 

The  SECOND  STAGE  may  be  said  to  commence  when-  all  the 
land  of  the  first  quality  has  been  brought  into  cultivalioii ;  but 
when,  from  the  mcrease  of  population,  the  whole  of  its  produce 
-does  not  fully  satisfy  the  demanti,  recourse  must  then  pe  had 
to.lmd  of  a  worse  or  second  quality. 

Let  us  enquire  how  this  is  brought  about 

When,  by  an  increase  ffpeoplcy  the  produce  of  aU  Uie'  kadof 
firttt^cale  ouality  is  consumed  without  satisfying  die  demand, 
acarcity  will  have  oommenoed,  and  the  price  of  com,  following  the 

gnerml  law,  will  rise.  As  the  expense  of  produiQing  corn  on  the 
st  land  mil  still  remain  as  it  was,  the  fistrmer^s  pitofit  viU  be  in- 
ktreaaed  by  the  amount  of  the  rise  in  price ;  and  as  land  of  the  first 
<}UaIity  is  limited  in  quantity,  and  as  the  whole  has  beai  broi^t 
into  culture,  no  means  exist  by  which  the  price  can  be  lowenad*, 
and  the  increased  profit  will  be  the  property  of  the  farmer,  as  long 


*■  It  may  be  piesumed,  that  there  can  be  no  importation  until  all  the  land  of  the  first 
quality  is  in  tillage.    It  is  necessary  also  to  suppose  the  population  to'be  incneasing. 
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119  he  cobUdues  to  .be  tb()  pwoer  as  well  as  the  cultivator  of  the 
laiicL 

It  \j^  been  stated  that,  ia  the  first  stage,  none  but  land  of  the 
fiit»t  quaipiy  would  be  cultivated ;  and  the  cause  is  obvious.  If 
froiB  ae  aere  of  land  of  the  first  quality,  twenty-five  bushels  could 
be  produced,  and  if  from  an  acre  producing  twenty-five  bushels, 
notoing  beyond  the  coounoQ  rate  of  profit  could  be  obtained,  it 
fidiowB,  that  if  the  same  quantity  of  labour,  and  the  same  amount 
of  capital,  which  produced  twenty-five  bushels  from  land  of  the 
fimt  quality,  would  only  produce  twenty  bushels  if  applied  to  land 
of  the  second  quality,  there  would  be  a  loss  of  five  bushels  per 
aaro'i-tt  diminution  from  the  common  rate  of  profit  in  the  com- 
muaitjr,  and  an  effectual  bar  to  the  cultivation  oi  land  of  the  second 
quahty.  And  this  bar  would  continue,  not  only  while  any  land  of 
uie  first  quality  remained  uncultivated,  but  until  the  increased 
demand  had  raiaed  the  price  of  all  the  corn  produced  so  high,  as  to 
afford  the  common  rate  of  profit  on  land  of  the  second  Quality, 
from  which  twenty  bushels  only  wer«  produced,  by  the  application 
of  the  same  quantity  of  labour,  and  the  same  amount  of  capital,  as 
had  been  eooployed  to  produci?  twenty-£ve  bushels  from  land  of  the 
first  quahty.* 

When,  however,  the  pric^  had  been  raised  so  as  to  enable  the 
possessor  f£  land  of  the  second  quality  to  obtain  the  common  rate 
of  profit  from  cultivating  his  b^d,  he  would  begin  to  cultivate. 
This  would  not,  however,  reduce  the  price  of  com,  since  no  more 
land  of  the  second  quality  could  be  kept,  permanently  in  cultiva- 
tion  than  was  ^ust  suffiaent  to  supply  the  increased  demand.*f*  It 
would  be  possible,  by  cultivating  a  large  qu^tity  of  land  of  the 
second  Quality,  to  increase  the  supply  so  mr  beyond  the  demand, 
aa  to^  reauoa  the  price  of  all  the  corn  produced ;  but  as  this  would 
also  reduce  the  pofit  on  land  of  the  second  quality  below  the  com^ 
mon  rate  of  profits  the  whole  quantity  could  not  be  kept  in  tillage 
fiar  any  copsideeaUe  lei^h  of  time,  and  no  more  would  remain  in 
that  state  than  was  absomtely  ivecessary  to  supply  the  demand. 

When,  by  the  increase,  of  population,  the  demand  for  corn  had 
inorafKied)  a>d  the  pvice  had  been  raised,  so  as  to  enable  those  who 
iield  land  of  the  second  quality  to  obtain  the  common  raite  of 
profit  finm  their  cultivation,  the  whole  of  the  difference  of  the  pro- 
duoe  between  land  of  the  first,  and  land  of  the  second  Quality^ 
might  be  taken  aa  rent ;  and  as,  in  the  case  supposed,  the  difference 
would  be  five  bushels  per  acre,  five  bushels  would  be  the  araoui^t 
of  the  rent,  land  of  the  first  quality  could  pay ;  while,  for  the 
reasons  before  given,  why  land  of  the  first  quality  could  pay  no 
reut  during  the  first  sti^,  no  rent  could  be  paid  from  land  of  the 
second  quality,  during  tne  second  stage. 

■■■■■l.t  Ill  I..  -  ■■■! I.  ■  ll.lllll.  -.1  I  I  I  .1. 

*  Sctf  *•  h1ncip4ts  of  Political  Economy  and  'taxation,*'  by  Mr.  Ricardo. 

•fN  CJnk«s  it  coold  b<  cxpoitcd. 
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The  diird'  stage  would  commeBoe  wlien  all  the  land  of  the 
seccmd  quali^  had  been  brought  into  culture,  and  population  oon- 
tinuii^  to*  increase,  aearcity  nad '  been  again  promiced,  and  the 

Erioe  of  corn  had  been  again  indreaeedy  so  as  to  enaUe  ibose  who 
eld  lamd  <of  -thirdoraite  tpitiky  to  obtain  the  ordinary  rate  of 
Eifltlrom  it^  cttltiTalaDn^y  when  the  tteps  described  in  respect  to 
d'of-Mond-nrte  quidity  would  be  agadn  taken. 

If  we^supposethatfrakn  land  4if  die  thiord  qualiliy,  only  fifteen 
bushek  tft^ra^econld  be 'produced,  then  five  bushek' 'might  be 
takki^  asl  tent  ftoib '  land  vt  toe'  dteond  quality,  and  ten  bushels  frMt 
land  of 'the 'first  quality.  -  «•     •» 

'  Thus^^  is  made  appanrent-  thAt  ebht  is  PBoiyocKB  hjf  an  in- 
cfxd9e*ufihe  p^ptdatUm '  pradhcihff  ^sc^rdty^  tod  coneequendy  m 
p^nmlTitffid  vise  *of  price,  so  ai  to  obid  the  <6onimon  rate  of  prbfit 
on  the  cultivation  of 'Worse  and  worse  knd*>^the  most  fertile  land 
paying  tlie  most  rent^  the  least  fertile^  lund  pa3rnig  no  -rent  at  all;  ' 
*  MiiAi;  Reikis  is  then  the  value  of  the  difiereace  of  the  produocf 
per  acre  of  the  worst  kndin  cultivation,  and  that  of  better  quality, 
when'  the  same  amount  of  capital' has  been  expended  on  each  m  tbo 
same  space  of  timie.     Which  was  to  be  poved. 

Rkai<  Bent  makes  no  part  of  the  imce  of  com.  <       i 

This  mi^t  be  inferred-irom  what  has  already  been  stated  ;  but 
it  may  be  advisable  to  make  this  important  circumstance  as  dear 
as  possible. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that,  whei\  land  of  difierent  qualities  was 
cultivated,  the  headers  of  the  more  productive  lands  would,  for  any 
considerable  period,  continue  to  cultivate  those  lands  tfaeins^tes. 
The  love  of  ease  and  of  distinction  would  induce  them  t6  let  the 
land  to  others,  and  to  live  themselves,-  without  toil,  upon  the  rent 
But,  wheths#  they  let  the  land,  or  continued  to  cultivate  it  diem- 
selves,  the  price  per  bushel  of  the  whole  quantity  of  corn  produced, 
woiild  be  regulated  by  the  price  at  which  it  could  be  grown  on  the 
wonst  land  in  cultivation,  wiikh  pidd  no  rent.  For  if,  as  was-  be* 
fiare  supposed,  the  worst  land  produced  oiily  fifteen  bushels  j»er 
acre,  and  the  best  produced  twenty^^ve  bushels  ^^  acre,- the  price 
of  thie  whole  produce  must  be  such  as  to  give  to  hun  who  cuMvated 
the  hmd  winch  produced  only  fifteen  bushels,  the  common'rate  of 
profit  on  his  capital.  If  it  failed  to  do  diis,  he  would  ceaae  to 
cultivate  it.  '  Thus,  there  could  be  but  one  price  fimr  all  the  com 
produced,  and  that  price  would  remam  the  same  whether  rent  was 
paid  or  not  from  the  more  productive  soils.  . 

RsAX.  Rsitrr,'  therefhre,  makes  no  part  of  the  price  of  com, 
which  was  to  be  proved. 

Real  Rei^t  is  regulated  in  its  amount  by  causes  beyond  the 
controul  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  ' 

It  is  taken  for  granted,  that  the  landlord  would  desire  to  receive 
as  much  rent  as  he  could  possibly  obtain,  and  that  the  tenant 
would  be  desirous  to  pay  as  little  as  possible. 
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It  baa  been  proved  tbut  real  rent  is  Ae  vidue  of  the  produce  of 
difereni  qualities  of  land,  and  with  this  the  landlord  must  be  sads- 
fied  he  oould  obtain  no  niore*,  and  the  farmer  would  pay  no  less; 
If  the  pradiwe  were  ten  buahek  per  acre  on  land  of  the  first  qua* 
Mty,  and  five  bushels  per  a^re  on  Jand  of  the  second  quality,  more 
than  was  produced  on  land  of  the  third  quafity ;  andif  landof  the 
third  quality  was  the  worst  in  cultivation ;  then  five  bushels  on  the 
one,  and  ten  buahek  on  the  other,  would  be  the  Quantity  the  land- 
Imd  might  receive  as  rent:  If^  not  satisfied  iritn  this,  he  were  to 
demand  mx  bushels  from  the«ne  and  twelve  bushels  fknn  the  other^ 
his  demand  would  not  probably  be  complied  with ;  but  if,  from 
the  ineonvenience  of  removal,  or  from  any  other  cause^  the  farmer 
were  to  comply  with  the  demand,  his  profit  would  be  reduced  far 
below  the  oommoa  rate  of  profit;  and  as  capital,  according  to  the 
general  rule,  leaves  the  less  profitable  occupations,  and  goes  to 
those  which  ave  more  profitable,  so  in  this  case,  it  would  in  time 
be  drawn  from  the  cultivation  of  land  thus  ^overburthehed  with 
rent,  and  woudd  compel  the  landlord  to  take  his  fair  equivalent, -the 
difference  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  above  the  worst  in  cultiva^ 
tion,  and  no  more.  It  is  unnecessary  to  prove  that  the  tenant  would 
not  be  allowed  to  hold  the  land  for  less  than  its  value.  Thus  it  is 
proved  that  real  rent  is  regulated  by  causes  not  within  the  controul 
of  landlords  and  tesants.  * 

^  Artificial  Rent  is  the  difl^c^ence  between  the  amount  of 
the  real  renty  which  would  be  paid,  if  there  were  no  restrictive 
laws,  and  that  which  is  paid  in  consequence  of  those  laws* 
'    Isi.  It  ini^eases  the  price  of  com* 

fid«   It  i»a  tax  upon  tlie  consumer* 

It  may  be  safely  concluded,  that,  so  long  as  the  community 
could  be  supplied  from  land  of  the  first  quality,  ^e  price  of 
tinra  would  be  so  low  as  altogether  to  exclude  importation.  But 
wben^  from-  the  increase  of  population,  the  community  could  no 
lodger  he  supplied  from  land  of  the  first  quality,  the  price  of  ocmh 
would  rise»  and  it  might  be  found  profitable  to  resort  to  land  of  an 
iufWior  quality^  to  impcntaition,  or  to  both.  If  any  veiy  con- 
ftiderahle  •  quantity  of  com  could  be  imported,  it  miffht,  by  keep-- 
ing  down  the  price,  retard  the  period  when  it  would  be  neoessaiy 
to  resort  to  lands  of  second*rate  quality;  it  would  still  further  post*- 
pone  the  period  when  land  of  the  thira  quality  would  be  resorted 
tot,'  and  it  mi^t  even  prevent  the  rise  of  fnrice  beyond  a  cettain 
sum  for  an  almost  indefinite  period*f . 

If  we  suppose  that  wheat  oould  Jbe  produced  in  this  countxy  at 


*  It  must  be  borne  in  faiind  that  the  coomry  is  supposed  not  to  be  oppressed  by  com 
laws. 

f  How  this  would  benefit  the  community  will  be  shewn  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
profit  and 
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48#.  the  quarter  (which  wbs  the  monopoly  price  in  1778),  but  tJhat 
a  quantity  fully  equal  to  the  demand  could  not  be  produced  with- 
out resorting  to  land  of  worse  quality,  a  quantity  equal  to  the  de- 
ficiency could  be  imported;  and,  as  it  is  admitted  by  the  petitioners 
for  further  restrictions,  that  it  could  be  imported  iot  that  price,  or 
rather  below  it,  48.9.  may  be  taken  as  the  price  at  which  the  whole 
jiroduce  would  probably  be  sold. 

If,  in  this  state  of  thmgs,  govermnent  were  to  pass  an  act  pitK 
hibiting  importation  under  to#.,  importation  would  wholly  cease, 
(MsaiTcity  would  be  produced,  land  <^  worse  quality  would  lie  culti- 
vated, and  the  community  would  be  a^ti  supplied  from  its  own 
soil.  In  time  the  average  price  would  nse  to  wa.  the  quarter.  It 
IS  manifest,  that  in  this  case  the  whole  difference  in  the  price,  18«. 
per  quarter,  wotild  be  caused  by  the  law,  and  by  it,  would  be  ex- 
torted from  the  consumer.  It  would  be  a  monstrous  tax  on  the 
people,  and  would  differ  in  no  respect  from  a  direct  tax  on  the  com 
Itself,  except  in  the  mode  in  which  it  was  levied.  If  levied  as  a 
tax,  it  would  go  to  the  Exchequer,  if  raised  by  a  coni-biw,  it 
would  go  into  tne  pockets  of  the  landlords,  under  the  name  of  rent 
It  would  not  benefit  the  farmer  *,  but,  in  the  long  run,  do  him  se- 
rious injury.  He  would  receive  no  more  than  the  common  rate  of 
))rofit  on  his  capital,  even  if  the  com  laws  wholly  fcnrbad  importa<- 
tion  ;  qU  beyond  the  commxrn  rcUe  of  profit  ufotud  be  taken  6y  Jus 
landlord  as  rent.  But  as  the  price  o[  com  rose,  the  common  rate 
of  profit  would  fall,  and  the  farmer,  as  well  as  every  other  person 
not  a  landlord,  would  be  a  loser.  Those  who,  Ukc  tKe  farmer, 
were  traders,  would  lose,  1.  by  the  rise  of  prices  on  farm  produce, 
on  the  amount  consumed.  S.  In  the  diminution  of  proRt  on  their 
trade. 

0 

But  another  very  important  consequence  follows  from  tlie  legis* 
lature  raising  the  import  price  of  corn  from  48^.  to  66s.  and  thus 
forcing  land  of  worse  and  worse  quality  into  cultivation.  A  con- 
^eraole  portion  of  the  com  consumed  must,  in  that  case,  neces- 
sarily be  grown  upon  land,  which  would  cmly  afford  the  common 
rate  of  profit  to  the  farmer,  without  paying  any  rent,  and  that 
pnly  while  the  price  continued  at  66^.  During  the  time,  which 
would  be  required  to  bring  as  much  land  into  cultivation  as  would 
fully  supply  die  demand,  the  price  per  quarter  would  never  be 
below  6be.  although  it  might  be  above  it,  and  during  this  period 
the  farmer  would  appear  to  flourish,  and  rent  would  nse  on  all  but 
the  worst  quality  of  land,  so  a^  to  ieJseJrom  thejarmery  on  superior 
aoiis^  all  but  the  common  rate  ofpvqfii.  But,  when  as  mudi  land 
had  been  cultivated  as  fiilly  to  supply  the  demand,  the  price  would 
immediately  fall  below  66^.  and  the  fanner  would  no  longer  obtain 

J* —— — ■ — — — —     ■  — — 

*  Sec  ibis  fully  and  ckarly  elucidated  in  *' Principles  of  Folitical  Economy  and 
Taxation,  Chap.  V,  on  Profits/'  by  Mr.  Ricardo. 
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Uie  oQimiipn  ntte  of  prcyfit  If  the  quantity  produced  ahould  ex- 
ceed the  deHund,  even  by  so  small  a  prqpgirUcHi  as  is  aeceasary  to 
produce  the  appearance  of  an  eagemesa  to  sell^  the  prkse  would  fall 
so  low  as  to  roread  dismay  and  ruin  aiQos\£  thie  fiEuroiers.  To  stay 
the  evil,  the  land-owners  and  fianners  would  c^^ara  demand  another 
law,  forbidding  importation  under  80^.  the  same  steps  would  again 
be  taken,  and  the  same  results  would  again  follow ;  and,  in  a  few 
years,  apjdication  would  be  made  for  a  law  to  raise  the  import 

Erice  to  9t«.  as  has  actually  been  done;  and,  following  this  course,  a 
iw  must  at  length  be  passed,  forbidding  importation  altogether  *; 
and  this  law,  wnen  obtained,  would  be  the  certain  destruction  of 
every  farmer  in  the  kingdom,  and  would,  were  it  possible  to  con- 
tinue such  a  vile  system,  reduce  the  whole  commumty  to  a  state  of 
.  bondage,  in  which  state  the  fanners  would  be  slaves  attached  to 
the  sou,  as  the  peasants  in  many  parts  of  Russia  are* 

Had  the  legislature  re&ained  from  interfering,  the  average 
price  of  wheat  would  probably  have  been  about  48#.  the  quarter, 
and  rents  would  have  oeen  proportioned  to  that  price.  In  years  of 
scarcity  wheat  would  have  b^n  imported,  and  in  years  of  abun- 
dance wheat  would  have  been  exported,  and  the  price  would  have 
remained  as  steady  as  the  price  of  a  commodity,  the  quantity  of 
which,  in  some  measure,  depends  upon  the  seasons,  could  possibly 
be.  It  was,  we  were  told  m,1815,  to  keep  prices  steady,  that 
the  law  was  passed  forbidding  importation  under  80^.  The 
price  had  been  made  unsteady  by  previous  laws;  so  another  was 
added  to  the  evil  to  remedy  the  rormer,  and  this  was  called  mise 
legislation  t* 

Instead  of  the  avera^  wice  being  4Ss.  it  appears  by  the  returns 
laid  before  parliament  m  the  last  sesmon,  that,  once  the  passing  of 
the  last  com  law  in  1816,  the  average  price  has  beqi  78-5,  uus 
shewing  that  there  has  been  naid,  on  evety  quarter  of  wheat  con- 
sumed, a  tax  of  upwards  of  oO  per  cent,  and  tnat,  too,  not  only  on 
wheat  but  on  every  sort  of  farm  produce,  and  to  this  amount  has^ 
the  community  been  injured  for  the  cole  advantage  of  the  land-^ 
owner. 


■■  ■  ■         .  , iiii.—  i.      -m^r    fr> 


That  laws  forbidding  the  importatioa  of  corn  must  rapidly  follow  each  other  so 

long  as  the  present  system  is  continued^  is  proved  by  what  has  taken  place  daring  the 

last  half  century. 

By  Stat.  18  G.  Ill,  1778,  the  import  price  was  fixed  at  485.1  ^  .  .   .  ..  :^  , «  . «... 
o,  r-  ITT  ,f^^            IT-    r  >  a  nse  of  05.  in  1 8 years. 

81  G.  111.  17OI9     at  545.  J  ^ 

44  G.  III.  1804,     at  06s of  125.  in  1 8  years. 

55  G.  111.  I8i5y     at  80s of  14«.  in  11  years.. 

Being  a  total  rise  of  335.  in  43  years.. 
A  further  depi^nd  is  now  made  to  fix  the  price  at  974.  a  riK  of   1 75.  in  5  years^ 

Making  a  total  rise  of  495.  in  48  years. 
More  than  100  per  cent,  or  daubk  the  monopoly  pric^in  1773. 

t  The  price  is  now  about  5&«. 


484  Danae,/rom  Simoftidts. 

Abtificial  Rent  is  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
the  real  rent,  which  would  be  paid  if  thete  were  no  restrictive  laws, 
and  that  which  is  paid  in  consequence  of  those  laws. 

1.  It  increases  tne  price  of  corn. 

2.  It  is  a  tax  upon  the  consumer : — ^which  were  the  pomts  to  be 
proved. 

{Section  II,  "  "Profit  and  Wages^  U^  unavoidably  postponed  till  our  nex/.] 


DANAE. 
FROM    A    FBAGMENT    OF    »lMOKIDBS. 

When  the  lone  ark,  in  darkness  lost, 
Reel'd  on  the  ocean  tempest-tost ; 
When  down  her  cheeks  began  to  flow 
Tears  that  betray'd  a  mother's  woe ; 
Pale  Danae  close  and  closer  press'd 
Her  babe  in  anguish  to  her  breast, 
And  o'er  him  said,  *<  Beep  woes  are  mine : 
But  peace,  my  child,  and  alumA>6r  thine. 

"  Thou  sleepest  in  a  joyless  home. 

Thy  cradle  the  sea-billow ; 
Thou  sleepest  where  the  wild  waves  foam. 

My  troubled  breast  thy  piDow ; 
While,  darkly  arching  o*er  thy  brow, 
The  swoln  surge  casts  its  shade  below. 

*' '  Thou  slumbeFst,  heedless  of  tKe  flashj 
While  lightnings  round  thee  sweep ; 
Thou  slumber'st,  reckless  of  the  crash, 

While  thunders  rouse  the  deep ; 
Nor,  whilfe  soil  flows  in  sleep  thy  breath, 
Hear*st  in  each  wind  a  voice  of  death. 


<( 


(( 


The  dew  of  sleep  thjjr  eye-lid  closes^ 

But  tears  from  mme  o'erflow ; 
A  glowing  on  thy  cheek  reposes, 

But  mine  is  pale  with  woe. 
Fair  child  !  beneath  thy  purple  vest, 
How  beautiful,  how  sweet  thy  rest ! 

Ah !  if  my  terror  moved  thy  fear, 

If  heard  a  mother's  sigh. 
My  kiss  should  steal  away  thy  tear. 

My  soodiing  lullaby 
Shoidd  softly  breathe,  *  Sleep  on,  my  child ! 
And  with  thee  sleep  the  sea-storm  wild ! 
Sleep  on,  my  child !  and  with  thee  sleep 
The  woe  that  bids  me  wake  and  weep  P  " 


(486) 


tHB   COHPLAINT   OP   '^LK   CAtAtlER   SEUL.*' 

S1R9 — One  of  the  most  pitiable  ol]9ects  in  civilized  life  is  ft 
bashful  man ;  mortificaition  is  ever  at  his  tight  hand,  and  ridicule 
tracks  hid  steps.  A  woman,  however  overcome  by  timidity,  looka 
neither  silly  nor  awkward ;  her  fears  and  tremblings  exate  inte- 
rest, her  blushes  admiration.  Oh  1  that  I  had  been  bom  of  that 
privileged  sex,  or  that  Nature,  when  die  gave  me  a  beard,  had 
pvea  me  a  (Mroper  stock  of  ease  and  assurance,  by  which  I  might 
support  its  dignity !  I  am  fond  of  society ;  I  love  conversation ; 
I  enjoy  dancinff :  but  wherever  I  go,  my  confounded  sheepishness 
goes  with  me,  keeps  me  in  a  constant  nervous  flurry,  and  turns  my 
very  pleasures  into  pains.  Tbe  height  of  a  bashful  man'^s  ambi- 
tion, when  he  enters  a  room  full  of  company,  is  to  hurry  over  his 
salutations  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  cfeep  into  some  obscure  comer, 
and  to  stay  there,  very  ouietly,  as  long  as  he  is  permitted..  How  I 
have  hated  the  officious  Kindness,  which  makes  tiresome  old  ladies, 
and  pert  young  ones,  notice  meiin  my  retirement,  and  fix  the  eyea 
of  every  soul  in  the  room  upon  me,  by  fearii^  I  am  very  dull,  and 
asking  if  I  have  been  to  the  Play  lately,  or  seen  the  new  Panora- 
ma. I  believe  they  call  this  ^^  drawing  me  out,^  and  I  dare  say. 
think  I  ought  to  be  obliged  to  them  for  their  notice.  I  wisli  I 
could  teach  them  that  ^wtice  is  the  very  thing  I  most  eamesUy 
desire  to  avoid. 

One  unavoidable  consequence  of  my  dislike  to  putting  myself 
forward  is,  that  I  am  accused  of  being  very  rude  and  bearish  in 
my  manners.  I  am  never  sufficiently  alert  in  handing  old  ladies 
down  to  dinner,  or  asking  their  daughters  to  drink  wine.  I  never 
ring  a  bell,  snuff  a  ca^dl^,  or  c^arve  a  chicken,  till  the  office  is 
forced  upon  me,^aj)|^d  all  the  merit  of  the.  performapce  destroyed  by 
my  previous  incivility.  The^,  I  have  a  tomientii^  habit  of  fancy- 
ing myself  the  object  of  general  notice,  *Hhe  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers.^ If  a  girl  giggles,  she  is  laughing  ai  me;  i£  another 
whispers,  she  is  animadverting  upon  my  words,  dress,  or  be- 
haviour; and  when  two  grave  ola  ladies  are  discussing  family 
matters,  or  a  few  steady  .old.  mesn  shaking  their  heads  over  the 
state  of  the  naUon,  I  often  imagine  that  my  faults  and  follies  are 
the  occasion  of  so  many  serious  looks,  so  many  uplifted  eyes  and 
hands. 

Boileau  has  said  that 

"  Jamais,  quoiqu'il  fasse,  un  Mortel  ici-bas 
Ne  peut  aux  yeux  du  monde  6tre  ce  qu*il  n'est  pas." 

But  Boileau  is  wrong ;  for  I  know  I  am  supposed,  proud  by  some, 
cross  by  others,  and  silly  by  aD ;  and  yet  I  ttiink  I  may  with  truth 
affirm,  that  each  of  these  dbarges  is  false. 
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I  learned  dancing  in  early  youth ;  and,  while  country-dances 
were  in  fashion,  I  could  j<Hn  in  tliem  with  coneidorable  comfort 
Long  habit  had  accustomed  me  to  the  performance ;  many  per- 
sons were  moving  at  the  same  time,  and  no  extraordinary  grace  or 
dexterity  was  requisite  in  the  dancers.  But  alas !  peace  came,  and 
with  it  my  worst  enemies  — quadrilles.  **  Maledetto  sia  it  giomo^ 
e  Tora^  e  V  momtntor  Gradually  they  encroached  upon  their  less 
elegant  predecessors,  and  at  length  gained  complete  and  exclusive 
possession  of  the  baU-room.  Country-dances  were  banished  to  the 
kitchen,  and  I  deprived  of  my  favourite  amusement.  Some  of  ray 
friends  endeavoured  to  persuaide  me  to  put  myself  under  the  tuition 
of  a  dancii^*master,  but  really  this  was  too  much  to  expect  of  a 
shy  man.  What !  skip  about  a  room  in  broad  day-light,  turn  out 
my  toes,  and  arrange  my  elbows  at  command  P  My  cheeks  are 
even  now  tingling  at  the  notion.  ' 

Last  Christmas  I  was  staying  at  the  house  of  an  uncle  in  the 
eountry;  my  cousins  danced  quadrilles  every  evening,  and  at 
length  they  partly  forced,  partly  persuaded  me  to  stand  up  with 
them,  assuring  me  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  use  my  old  steps- 
and  mind  the  figures.  My  cousin  EUen,  too,  one  of  the  loveliest' 
and  liveliest  of  her  sex,  engaged  to  be  my  partner  and  instructress ; 
and  added,  in  her  easy,  sprightly  manner,  that  she  hoped  we  should 
dance  together  in  the  spring,  as  we  used  to  do  some  years  ago. 
This  temptation,  this  brine,  was  irresistible ;  I  suffered  her  to  lead 
me  to  the  set,  and  I  made  my  dtbut  in  quadrillc'dancing.  My 
performance,  of  course,  met  with  most  encouraging  praise.  I  was 
urged  lo  persevere  in  my  new  accomplishment ;  and  ere  I  came  to 
town,  I  gave  Ellen  a  parting  YMtmise  that  I  would  dance  at  the 
first  ball,  to  which  I  should  be  invited.  I  did  move  than  keep  my 
word  —  I  have  danced  at.  several;  and  I  do  verily  believe  that 
balMt,  all-powerful  habk,  might  in  time  enable  me  to  derive  more 
pleasure  than  pain  ftom  my  perf<Mrmance,  were  it  not  for  one 
odious  and  awnil  figure,  invented,  I  suppcrae,  for  the  peculiar 
misery  of  modest  men.  In  this  cruel  ouadrille,  I  am  pomtively 
required  to  dance,  (horresco  referens)  curing  ereht  entire  bars, 
alone'^yes,  quite  alone;  it  appears  scarcely  credible,  but  so^it 
really  is.  I  am  expected  to  figure  away  by  myself,  while  no  other 
creature  is  moving.  The  other  actors  and  actresses  in  the  qua- 
drille have  nothing  to  do  but  to  stare  and  to  quiz ;  aad  three  of 
them  are  ranged  in  a  line  opposite  to  me,  in  order  to  look  as 
formidable  as  possible.  Why,  the  strongest  nerves  might  tremble, 
the  wisest  man  look  silly,  the  most  elegant  appear  awkward, 
in  such  a  situation ;  and  I  —  what  I  suffer  is  tar  beyond  de^ 
scriptidn ;  and  I  am  often  tempted  to  excl^m,  in  the  words  of 
one  who  seems  to  have  suffered  occasionally  ADm  my  wretched 
complaint,  **  Thinks  I  to  myself,  I  wish  I  was  dead  and  buried.'^ 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  I  am  inclined  to  jest  upon  my  suffer*- 
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mgB.  Alas  f  they  are  much  too  serious  a  sutigect ;  and  I  hope  I 
have  never  made  myself  an  enemy  whose  rancour  must  not  sub- 
side into  pity,  when  he  beholds  me  preparing  to  submit  to  that 
tremendous  sentence,  ^^ Le  Cavalier  seuly  en  avant  deux  Jins.'* 
Move  I  must ;  to  stand  sdll  would  be  so  ridiculous;  but  my  feet 
seem  tied  together  —  every  action  is  tremulous  and  indecisive  — 
my  ear  no  longer  catches  the  tune  -^myeyes  refuse  to  quit  the 
ground  —  my  cneeks  redden  into  fiaroes^ — and,  after  the  dreadful 
task  is  over,  I  fancy  I  read  derision  in  every  countenance,  and  en- 
deavour, in  vain,  to  hide  myself  from  the  finger  of  scorn.  Onee, 
in  despair,  I  wrote  to  my  cousin  Ellen,  stated  my  distress,  and 
asked  tier  advice.  With  her  usud  kindness  she  sent  roe  an  im- 
mediate answer,  and  directed  me,  when  next  I  danced  my  solo,  to 
turn  round  several  times.  At  first  I  found  this  an  excellent  plan  ; 
I  had  some  definite  mode  of  action,  and  I  thought  that  the  whirl- 
ing motion  had  a  sort  of  numbing  effett,  which  ^adened  the  acute- 
ness  of  my  feelings.  But  alas !  I  am  afraid  I  exceeded  Ellen^a 
instructions,  and  turned  too  o/^en^  for  I  certainly  used  to  feel  very 
giddy ;  and  one  evening  I  heard  a  lady  whisper  the  word  *^  te- 
totum^  to  my  partner,  which  put  a  speedy  and  complete  terminai- 
tion  to  my  rotatory  movements.  I  have  never  danced  a  qua* 
drille  since.  Ellen  is  come  to  town,  but  is  the  partner  of 
bolder  and  happier  men ;  and  I  can  hope  for  no  change  in  these 
vexatious  circumstances,  unless  some  little  compasskm  is  shewn 
towards  badiful  dancers,  and  **  he  Cavalier  seuP  b  allowed  a 
companion.  Surely,  this  would  not  be  a  very  unreasonable  sacri- 
fice to  the  weakness  and  distress  of  others,  and  it  seems  a  most  un^ 
just  reguladon  to  prevent  a  man^s  dancing  at  all,  because  he  can- 
not miwe  up  his  mind  to  dance  a  hornpipe.  From  the  observa- 
tions  I  have  made,  I  am  convinced  that  nine  men  out  of  ten. would 
rejoice  in  the  demise  of  that  unnatural  characten^-**  Le  Cavalier 
seul  ^— And  unnatural  he  is.  Men  were  never  intended  eidier  to 
live  or  to  dance  alone ;  and  when  they  persevere  in  opposing  thor 
proper  destiny,  they  generally  become  absurd  or  untiap^.  Yet 
some  anomalies  there  are  in  a  ball-room,  as  in  life,  ana  instances 
are  to  be  found  of  bachelors  and  of  Cavaliers-seuls,  who  appear  to 
take  pleasure  in  their  solitude.  I  have  seen  dancers,  who  would 
regret  to  share  their  glory  with  another  pair  of  feet,  and  who  are 
alTanimation  and  den^ht  at  that  identical  period,  and  in  those 
very  circumstances,  which  to  me  are  so  appalTmg.  Heavens !  how 
they  will  skip  and  fly  about,  as  if  anxious  to  crowd  as  many  capers 
as  possible  into  the  eighf  masculine  bars.  What  bounding,  what 
pirouetting,  while  the  body  is  slightly  bent,  the  arms  are  a  little 
extended,  the  face  flushed  with  exercise,  the  eyes  flashing  triumph  ! 
But  I  do  not  envy  these  perfoimers  dieir  glory,  a  lurking  con- 
tempt mingles  with  the  aamiration  they  excite,  and  I  have  often 
heard  Ellen  quote  and  approve  the  words  of  some  wise  man,  who 
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oQce  said,  ^^  To  danoe  too  exquisitely  is  so  laborious  a:  vanity,  jthat 
a  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  let  the  world  see,  by  his  dexterity 
in  it,  that  he  has  spent  so  much  time  in  learning  such  a  trifle^'-—. 
These  few  wonderful  persons  excepted,  however,  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  the  rest  of  my  sex  will  rejoice  in  the.  permission  to 
assume  no  more  their  solitary  character.  Many,  who  move  grac^ 
fiilly  and  easily  at  other  times,  are  but  awkward  cavaUers<«euIs ; 
notwithstanding  an  air  of  incMerence,  which  they  attempt  to  put 
on,  a  lurking  constraint  proves  them  to  be  uncomfortable,  and  vari- 
ous are  the  methods  to  which  they  have  recourse,  in  order  to  pass 
through  the  dancing  ordeal  with  tolerable  credit  Some  perform  nu- 
merous finikin  steps  on  the  same  spot,  while  their  arms  nave  a  kind 
of  tremulous  jerking  motion ;  others  move  with  straggling  strides 
over  the  whole  extent  of  their  domain,  and  seem  to  say,  ^^  you  see 
we  are  not  frightened,^  but  they  cannot  deceive  me,  well  read  as  I 
am  in  the  symptoms  of  my  own  disorder.  Many  have  recourse  to 
the  tetotum  system ;  some  appear  quite  undecided,  and  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  chance;  and  a  few  miserable  creatures  positively 
stand  still,  cast  a  few  puzzled  glances  around  them,  as  if  in  i^o- 
rance  what  ought  to  be  done,  then  appear  to  awake  from  their  fit 
of  absence,  put  on  a  faint  and  forced  smile,  and  hurry  forward  to 
take  their  place  in  the  sociable  tour  de  tptatre,  Uppn  all  these, 
and  upon  me,  above  them  all,  the  publication  of  tnis  letter  wiH 
oonfer  a  consiaerable  favour,  as  it  may,  perchance,  awaken  the 
oompassionaie  part  of  the  dancing  public  to  a  sense  of  the  misery 
inflicted  upon  a  few,  the  discomfort  upon  many,  and  the  awkward- 
ness upon  nearly  all,  by  that  odious  figure — ^^  Le  Cavalier  seuL^ 
Upon  die  tender  feelings  and  kind  sympathies  of  the  ladies,  I 
throw  myself  and  my  companions  in  misery ;  surely  they  will  not 
be  inexorable  to  the  petition  of  those,  who  thus  humUy 'acknowledge 
their  power  and  intreat  their  society,  who  have  a  mortal  antipathy 
to  being  eineiel  even  for  three  minutes,  and  who  feel  the  want  of 
the  grace  of  woman^s  presence,  the  comfort  of  woman^s  support, 
even  through  eight  bars  of  a  quadrille. 

With  every  feeling  of  respect  I  am, 

and  fear  I  shall  always  remain, 
your  obedient  servant, 

A  Bashful  Man. 
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LECTURE  II.    PAHT    II. 


Hebrew  Poetry. 

The  last  years  of  David's  reien^  and  the  whole  of  Solomon's 
with  the  exception  of  its  conclusion,  form  the  most  brilliant 
epoch  of  Hebrew  history.    The  nation  then  attained  to  a  degree 
of  wealth,  importance,  antl  security,  from  which  it  afterwards 
irrecoverably  declined  by    the   separation  of  the  ten  tribes. 
Solomon  confirmed  his  possession  of  the  throne  by  the  deatbn 
of  his  brother  Adonijan  and    of  the  veteran  Joab ;   and  al- 
though Jeroboam  is  mentioned*  as  having  "  lifted  up  his  hand 
against  him"  during  his  life-time,  yet  his  efforts  were  neither 
successful,  nor  even  formidable,  f    David's  conquests  in  Idumeea 
had  extended  the  national  territories  as  hv  as  the  Red  Sea ;  and 
the  acquisition  o^  a  harbour  on  the  Arabian  coast  excited  the 
ambition  of  Solomon  to  make  his  country  a  maritime  power* 
The  alliance  of  the  Tyrians  supplied  him  with  seamen  for  equip- 
ping his  navy,  as  well  as  with  artizans  for  adorning  his  capital. 
He  built  magnificent  cities — ^he  enriched  himself  by  coounercial 
imposts — and  he  was  said,  in  the  bold  phraseology  of  the  East, 
to  have  "made  silver  in  Jerusalem  as  siones,  and  cedars  as  the. 
sucamore^trees  that  are  in  abundance  in  the  vallies;''^  qo  that 
tne  refinement  which  began  with  David  was  fostered  by  him 
into  absolute  luxury.     It  is  true  that  his  civil  government  was 
not  unburthensome  to  the  people,  as  we  find  by  their  address  to 
his  son  and  successor  Rehoboam§;  and  even  before  his  lapse 
into  idolatry  he  had  swerved  from  the  true  spirit  of  the  Mosaic 
system,  by  his  encouragement  of  trading  intercourse,  and  by  hit 
example  of  intermarriage  with  foreigners.    Yet  still,  taken  all  in 
all,  his  reign  was  flattering  to  the  public  pride,  and  propitious  to 
the  cultivation  of  literature.     It  was  peaceable  and  magnificent ; 
and  the  popular  mind  seems  to  have  bowed,  during  his  life-time, 
before  his  splendid  prosperity  and  gifted  endowments.     For  he 
adorned  royalty  with  an  intellectual  reputation  that  was  not 
obliterated  from  his  memory,  even  by  his  religious  apostacy. 
We  look,  back,  therefore,  to  Solomon's  reign  as  to  a  bright 
and  tranquil  noon-tide  in  Hebrew  history.     The  remaining  day 


*  1  Ringi  SLXi.  ▼.  26. 

f  Hadad,  or  Ader,  is  also  ipoken  of,  both  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  Josephus,  as  an 
advenaiy  who  made  sqdic  incaxttons  into  the  territory  of  Israel ;  but  his  hostilities, 
together  with  Jeroboam's,  form  but  slight  exceptions  to  the  general  peace  of  So1«inon*s 
reign. 

}  2  Chron.  iz.  a;*  §  i  Kings,  xi.  4. 
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of  the  national  existence,  with  but  few  and  short  intervals,  was 
overcast  with  tempestuous  calamities ;  and  the  voice  of  Poetry 
reaches  us  from  those  times  only  in  the  thunders  of  prophecy. 

The  writings  ascribed  to  Solomon  *  certainly  coincide  with  the 
conception  wnich  History  affords  us  of  his  personal  character, 
and  of  the  circumstances  of  his  reign.  Such  circumstances  give 
a  leisure  at  once  favourable  to  the  intellect,  and  dangerous 
to  the  indulgence  of  the  passions.  It  was  the  fate  of  the 
wisest  and  most  eloquent  of  moralists  to  experience  this  two-fold 
and  opposite  influence  of  peace  and  prosperity.  His  poetry  is  ac- 
cordingly an  antithesis,  in  its  different  parts,  of  the  soberest  moral 
thought  and  the  most  luxuriant  imagination.  It  breathes  no 
oracular  terrors — ^it  glows  with  neither  martial  images  nor  heroic 
enthusiasm — but  abounds  either  in  intellectual  reflections,  or  in 
allusions  to  the  blandishments  of  pleasure.  In  the  Proverbs  we 
see  the  sagacity  that  was  imputed  to  him ;  in  the  Song  of  Songs, 
the  sumptuous  revelry  of  his  fancy ;  and  in  the  Preacher  we  meet 
with  a  mind  satiated  with  human  happiness,  and  convinced  of 
its  vanity,  exhorting  us  to  value  nothing  but  the  fear  of  God,  and 
the  obedience  of  his  commandments. 

It  would  be  departing  presumptuously  from  the  object  of  these 
Lectures,  to  examine  the  mystical  religious  meaning  supposed  to 
be  couched  under  the  erotic  poetry  of  Solomon.  But  as  the 
Song  of  Songs  is  completely  a  pastoral  and  amatory  poem  in  its 
imagery  and  structure,  we  may  appreciate  its  value  as  a  work  of 
imagination,  without  interfering  in  the  least  degree  with  its  typi- 
cal sense.  Considered  merely  as  a  relic  of  national  poetry,  it  has 
been  sometimes  preferred  to  the  most  beautiful  idyls  of*^  classic 
antiquity.  In  the  warm  colours  and  profusion  of  its  imagery,  it 
may  be  allowed  to  be  superior  to  the  pastoral  productions  of  the 
Western  Muse;  but  it  is  by  no  means  their  equal  in  taste,  de- 
sign, or  execution.  The  pictures  of  Nature  in  Theocritus  and 
Virgil  charm  us  by  their  perfect  distinctness  and  keeping.  We 
converse  familiarly  with  their  living  objects;  and  their  landscapes, 

*  The  whole  of  the  Proverbs  ate  not  ascribed  to  Solonrnn,  even  in  the  scriptural 
titles  which  they  bear ;  and  of  those  imputed  to  him,  a  part  are  expressly  stated  to  have 
been  copied  out  by  the  men  of  Hezekiab  Ring;  of  Judah — Proverbs,  Chap.  xxv. 
The  SOUi  chapter  is  entitled  the  Words  of  Agur  the  Son  of  Jakeh ;  and  the  Sist  is 
called  the  Prophecy  which  was  taught  King  Lemuel  by  his  Mother.  Lemuel  is  un- 
derstood by  some  to  be  only  the  poetical  name  of  Solomon,  and  the  admonishing 
mother  to  have  been  Bathsheba.    But  this  is  pure  conjecture. 

Elaborate  dissertations  have  been  endited,  by  the  Hebraists  of  the  German  school, 
on  the  probable  amount  of  the  share  which  Solomon  had  in  the  writings  received 
under  his  name.  I  should  have  been  ashamed,  whilst  paying  any  attention  to  He- 
brew literature,  not  to  have  perused  the  most  eminent  works  of  erudition  on  this 
subjedf  in  every  language  that  was  accessible  to  me.  But  it  would  be  at  variance  with 
the  popular  object  of  these  Lectures  to  burthen  them  with  such  disquisitions,  and  some 
of  their  opinions  it  would  answer  no  good  purpose  even  to  discuss. 
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sitttations,  and  characters^  are  all  defined  to  the  imagination. 
But  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  a  mystery  and  vagueness  hangs  over 
our  cx)nception  of  the  being  who  (in  a  human  sense)  utters  the 
passion  of  the  poem,  and  who  is  addressed  as  its  object  The 
voices  and  responses  of  love  murmur  around  us^  but  the  speakers 
and  their  circumstances  shift  ambiguously  and  abruptly*  At 
times,  undoubtedly,  we  have  delicious  glimpses  of  scenery,  and 
seem  to  breathe  in  the  very  air  of  a  rich  oriental  landscape.  *'  The 
winter  is  past,  tie  rain  is  aver  and  gone :  the  Jig-tree  putteth  forth 
her  sreenjigs,  and  the  vines  with  t/ie  tender  grapes  give  a  goodly 
smell.  The  singing  of' birds  and  the  voice  (^the  turtle  is  heard  tn 
the  land.'*  Yet  the  poet's  touches,  sweet  and  magnificent  as  they 
are,  rather  supply  Uie  fancy  with  a  desultory  dream  of  luxury, 
than  impress  tne  heart  with  an  intelligent  interest  in  human 
manners  and  feelings. 

When  We  turn  to  the  Proverbs,  however,  we  find  a  monument 
of  Hebrew  genius,  superior  to  every  production  in  the  same 
walk  of  composition.  David  fostered  the  poetical  enthusiasm  of 
his  people,  and  was,  in  a  stricter  sense  than  Solomon,  their 
poetical  sovereign  and  representative.  But  the  Hebrew  mind 
was  now  become  more  fitted  than  formerly  for  intellectual  im- 
pressions from  literature ;  and  Solomon  employed  his  genius  in 
giving  the  maxims  of  morality  a  diction  pointed  to  the  under- 
standing, as  well  as  electrifying  to  the  fancy.  The  proverbs 
of  a  people  always  form  their  first  step  of  advance  towards 
philosophy ;  and  the  state  of  the  Jews,  at  this  period,  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  when  they  received  the  sayings 
of  Solon,  Pythagoras,  and  Theognis.  But  the  gnomic  or  sen- 
tentious remains  of  the  Pagan  moralists,  as  rudiments  of  phi- 
losophical literature,  appear  insignificant,  when  compared  with 
those  of  the  Hebrew  Monarch,  who  drew  the  ethical  spirit  of 
his  poetry  from  a  grand  and  simple  religious  creed.  Hence 
he  has  no  division  of  doctrines  for  the  initiated  and  the  prp- 
phane.  His  precepts  are  clear,  consistent,  and  elevated  truths, 
tersely  expressed,  and  spiritedly  illustrated.  In  one  or  two 
expressions,  perhaps,  may  be  traced  something  to  remind  us  of 
the  old  enigmatical  form,  in  which  it  was  usual  with  the  Jews, 
as  with  all  early  nations,  to  couch  the  sayings  of  the  wise— 
a  custom  exemplified  by  the  riddles  which  Sampson  prided 
himself  in  proposing  to  the  Philistines*.  But  oolomon,  to 
look  at  the  Proverbs  as  a  whole,  stripped  his  wisdom  of  all  fan- 


*  And  it  woald  appear,  from  the  Queen  of  Sheba  putting  hard  questions  to  the 
King  of  Israel  (l  Kings,  ch.  x.)  that  the  amusement  of  enigmas  had  not  fallen  into 
disuse  even  in  Solomon's  days. 
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tnfttical  mystery,  when,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  in&truction 
of  his  people.  The  book  has  nothing  abstruse*,  nothing  jar- 
ring in  doctrine,  and  nothing  ascetic.  On  the  contrary,  it  re- 
commends, in  the  most  pointed  manner,  to  cherish  a  cheerful 
heart ;  and  if  the  idea  of  levity  could  be  separated  from  wit,  we 
might  almost  venture  to  attach  the  latter  term  to  the  animated 
ingenuity  of  the  Proverbs.  Without  either  formal  reasoning, 
or  arrangement  of  parts,  the  book  embraces  a  code  of  instruc- 
tion directly  applicable  to  all  the  duties  of  life.  Does  the 
Poet  inculcate  temperance,  how  emphatic  is  the  question, 
"  Who  hath  woe,  who  hath  sorrow,  who  hath  contentions,  who 
hath  wounds  without  cause — who  hath  redness  of  eyes,  but  they 
that  tarry  at  the  wineV  Does  he  speak  of  humility,  how 
brief  and  weighty  is  the  apophthegm,  "  Before  destruction 
the  heart  of  man  is  haughty,  and  before  honour  goeth  humi- 
lity J*  How  impressive  is  his  saying  on  temper,  that  "  he 
who  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty,  and  he  that  ruleth 


*  The  im^ry  of  the  Proverbs  is,  in  general,  strikingly  lucid.  It  is  not  so  in  Ecde- 
sisstes,  the  diction  of  which  is  obscure,  and  by  no  means  eminently  poetical.  The 
description  of  old  age,  in  the  last  chapter,  is  a  singular  instance  of  quaint  and  elabo- 
rately artificial  allegory,  in  a  book  so  fuU  of  simple  poetry  as  the  Bible. 

Verse  l.  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  &c,  &c. 

Verse  2.  fVkilethesun,  or  the  light  of  the  moon,  or  the  stars,  be  not  darkened,  nor 
the  clouds  return  after  the  rain — i.  e.  (I  follow  the  explanation  of  Dr.  Clarke)  before 
chine  eyes  grow  dim  with  age,  so  that  thou  sbalt  not  see  ihe  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and 
before  the  evils  and  miseries  of  life  succeed  one  another  in  woeful  vicissitude. 

Verse  3.  In  the  day  when  the  keepers  of  the  house  shall  tremble,  and  the  strong 
men  shall  bow  themselves,  and  the  grinders  cease  because  they  are  few,  and  those  that 
look  out  of  the  windows  be  darkened — ^i.  c.  before  thine  arms,  which  are  the  guards  of 
the  bodily  mansion,  shall  tremble  with  palsies;  and  thy  legs,  which  are  thy  strong 
supporters,  shall  bow  themselves ;  and  thy  teeth  grind  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  be- 
cause they  are  few ;  and  thine  eyes,  which  are  as  glasses  in  the  windows  of  thy  head, 
are  dusky  and  darkened. 

Verse  4.  And  the  doors  shall  be  shut  in  the  streets,  when  the  sound  of  the  grinding 
is  low,  and  he  shall  rise  up  at  the  sound  of  the  bird,  and  all  the  daughters  qf  music 
shaU  be  brought  low — i.  e.  when  the  doors  shall  be  shut  upon  thee,  as  now  retired  to 
thine  own  home,  without  care  of  other's  visits  or  business ;  when  thy  slow  feeding 
shall  make  thee  unfit  for  other  men's  tables ;  when  every  little  noise,  even  that  of  a 
bird,  shall  waken  thee  out  of  thy  sleep ;  and  when  thy  spirjts  shall  be  so  dull  and  de- 
jected, that  thou  shalt  take  no  pleasure  in  hearing  the  most  melodious  music. 

Verse  5.  Aiid  when  they  shall  be  afraid  of  that  which  is  high,  and  fears  shall  be  in 
the  way,  and  the  almond^tree  shall  flourish,  and  the  grasshopper  shall  be  a  burthen^  and 
desire  shall  fail,  hecOMse  man  goeth  to  his  long  home,  and  the  mourners  go  about  the 
streets — i.  e.  when  thy  decrepid  age  shall  make  thee  so  unfit  to  move,  that  thou  shalt 
be  afraid  to  stumble  upon  or  to  ascend  any  rising  ground  that  lies  in  thy  way ;  when 
the  blosooms  of  age  shall  cover  thy  head,  and  the  lightest  thing  shall  be  burthensome. 

Verse  0.  Or  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed,  or  the  golden  bowl  be  broken,  or  the 
pitcher  be  broken  at  the  fountain,  or  the  wheel  broken  at  the  cistern — t.  e.  before  all 
thy  natural  and  vital  spirits  be  exhausted,  and  all  the  functions  and  offices  of  life  be 
quite  discharged,  as  water  ceases  to  be  drawn  when  the  cord  is  loosed,  and  the 
bucket  and  wheel  broken  at  the  cistern. 

One  might  imagine  that  Fletcher  in  his  Purple  Island,  and  Gawin  Douglas  in  his 
King  Heart,  had  fomied  their  tastes  on  this  dinuy  allegorical  effUsion  of  Solomon. 
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his  spirit  tlianom  that  taketh  a  city."  How -eoiphatical  are  the 
few  words  recommending  humanity,  "  Whoso  mocketh  the  poor, 
reproacheth  his  Maker :"  and  can  there  be  a  more  striking  admo- 
nition to  industry  than  "  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,  consider  her 
toai/s  and  be  wise ;  which  having  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler,  pro^ 
videth  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and  gathereth  her  food  in  the  har- 
vest:' 

It  is  true  that  it  was  not  within  the  inspired  commission  of 
Solomon  (at  least  the  Proverbs  give  us  no  proof  of  it)  to  incul- 
cate the  soul's  immortality.  On  the  contrary,  his  morality  is 
founded  solely  on  the  rewards  of  virtue,  and  the  stings  and  poisons 
of  vice,  during  our  present  state  of  existence.  But  there  is  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  immortality  in  this  maxim, 
which  he  bids  the  young  man  "  bind  upon  his  heart  ami  tie  round 
his  neck :"  namely,  that  "  Wisdom  is  more  precious  than  rubies, 
and  that  all  the  things  that  can  be  desired  are  ?iot  to  be  compared 
unto  lier;  that  length  of  days  is  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left 
fiand  riches  and  honour ;  that  her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness, 
and  all  her  paths  are  peace^^ 

After  Solomon's  death,  the  kingdom  was  immediately  divided. 
The  frightfully  despotic  answer  of  his  son  Rehoboam  to  the 
people,  who,  having  assembled  in  the  free  spirit  of  the  Mosaic 
constitution,  demanded  if  he  meant  to  rule  them  with  modera- 
tion, cancelled  the  allegiance  of  the  whole  nation*,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  powerful  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  weak  and  adja- 
.cent  one  of  Benjamin.  Jeroboam,  who  had  given  some  dis- 
turbance to  the  kingdom  even  in  the  former  reign,  now  returned 
from  exile,  and  was  set  at  the  head  of  the  ten  revolted  tribes ;  so 
that  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  is  from  this  period  divided  iato 
that  of  Judah  and  Israel.  The  sovereigns  of  the  latter  kingdom, 
a  considerable  time  afler  the  revolt,  established  their  capital  at 
Samaria ;  and  hence  the  term  Samaritan  was  ultimately  applied 
both  to  the  people  and  their  language.  Rehoboam  was  thus  left 
with  a  remnant  of  the  Hebrews,  inferior  to  the  population  he  had 
lost ;  but  the  possession  of  Jerusalem,  hallowed  as  it  was  by  so  many 
religious  associations,  gave  him  an  advantage  which  the  folly  erf 
his  rival  Jeroboam  turned  to  double  account.  When  the  feast  of 
the  tabernacle  approached,  the  tribes  who  had  shaken  off  the 
yoke  of  the  son  of  Solomon,  could  not  forget  that  Zion  still 
contained  the  ark  and  the  temple ;  and  Jeroboam,  fearful  of  his 
subjects  visiting  the  sacred  city,  established  idolatry  throughout 
his  dominions.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  priests  and  Le- 
vites  of  Israel,   whose  honour  and  interests  were  thus  vitally 


J~i«— i,  «*»j  ^     n 


*  a  CiironicU*, cb.  X.  i-i,  i^t,  ic. 
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wounded,  went  back  in  a  body  from  their  scattered  habitations 
to  Rehoboam,  and  were  followed  by  all  the  fttithful  friends  ef  >the 
true  religion*;  so  that  Judah  was  strengthened  into  a  power 
which  eventually  survived  the  existence  of  the  Samaritan  mo- 
narchy. 

From  the  time  of  the  Hebrews  bein^  thus  rent  into  two  king- 
doms^ until  that  of  the  ten  tribes  f  bemg  carried  into  captivity 
by  Shalmaneser,  a  period  of  between  two  and  three  hundred 
years,  Judah  and  Israel^  menaced  and  invaded  as  they  were  by 
formidable  enemies,  had  seldom  the  policy  to  abstain  from  san- 
guinary contests  with  each  other.  Meanwhile*  their  perpetual 
proneness  to  idolatry  called  forth  in  both  nations  the  loud  knd 
reiterated  remonstrances  of  their  prophets.  Jerusalem,  though 
on  the  whole  less  idolatrously  inclined  than  the  rival  capital 
Samaria,  had  also  her  apostate  sovereigns ;  and  even  under  tnose 
Jewish  Kings,  who  *'  aid  thai  which  was  right  in  the  eye$  of  the 
Lord,^^  we  read  of  high  places,  that  is,  heathen  altars,  being 
suffered  to  remain,  '^for  there  the  people  offered  Mcrijice,  and  burnt 
incen$e  to  idohJ  %  ^^^  ^^  Israel  the  spirit  of  prophecy  was 
called  upon  to  be  peculiarly  active  and  bold,  as  it  had  to  main- 
tain a  struggle  against  Paganism,  among  a  people  where  the  Mo- 
saic religion  was  bereft  of  its  hereditary  hierarchy,  and  of  all  the 
advantages  resulting  from  a  solemn  national  temple.  Accord- 
ingly we  read,  in  the  annals  of  Israel,  of  numerous  and  devoted 
prophetic  bands,  encountering  the  fate,  and  displaying- the  hero- 
ism of  martyrs — of  their  beingr  riaughtered  by  merciless  pujfsuers, 
or  fed  in  deserts  and  caverns  by  the  pious  and  charitable  •§  There 
stood  forth  £lijah,  to  confront  the  priests  of  Baal,  and  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  on  the  tvrant  Ahab,  "  that  the  dogs  should  lick 
up  his  blood/'  Elisha  also,  on  whom  Elijah's  mantle  descended, 
was  a  prophet  of  Israel.  But  it  appears,  that  those  inspired  in- 
dividuals were  not  limited  in  their  mission  to  the  one  kingdom  or 
the  other,  by  their  bein^  its  native  inhabitants;  for  when  the 
Jewish  king  Jehoram  raised  high  places  on  the  mountains  of 
Judah,  the  prophecy  of  his  destruction  arrived  to  him  from 
Elijah,  who  was  of  Gilead  in  Israel.  ||  Amos,  who  was  a  native 
of  Tekoah,  a  city  visible  in  a  clear  day  from  Jerusalem,  prophe- 
sied against  the  corruptions  of  the  court  of  Samaria ;  ana  Micah 
declares,  that  he  spoke  alike  to  Israel  and  to  Judah. 

For  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Solomon's  death,  during 


*  3  Chron.  chap.  zi.  versea  is,  14,  1 5,^10. 

•f*  The  people  of  Israel,  who  seceded  from  Rehoboam,  are  always  denominated  the 
ten  tribes :  it  would  certainly  be  more  correct  to  call  them  the  nine  tribes,  as  it  is' 
evident  by  the  text  in  a  Chronicles,  which  has  been  just  quoted,  that  the  Levites  re- 
turned collectively  tu  Rehoboam. 

X  1  King;s,  chap.  xxii.  v.  23.  §  l  Kings,  chap,  xviii.  v.  4. 

II  a  Chron.  chap.  xxi.  v.  12. 
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nine  reigns  in  Judah  and  ten  in  Israel,  we  have  historicial  notices 
of  many  prophets,  whose  oracles  were  never  embodied  into  dis- 
tinct collections.  The  series  of  the  prophetic  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  begins,  in  point  of  chronology,  with  Jonah,  about  eight 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  concludes  with  Malachi,  nearly 
four  hundred  years  later.  At  the  commencement  of  this  histo- 
rical space,  Uzziah  reigned  in  Jerusalem,  and  Jeroboam  the  Second 
in  Samaria.  The  abilities  of  both  of  those  sovereigns  threw  some 
lustre  over  their  contemporary  annals.  Uzziah  promoted  the  agri- 
cultural as  well  as  the  military  habits  and  skill  of  his  people, 
and  Jeroboam  was  a  considerable  conqueror.  But  nothing  was 
done  to  bring  the  two  nations  together  by  the  bond  of  their 
ancient  religion  and  Hebrew  patriotism;  and  their  prospe- 
rity was  more  in  show  than  in  substance.  The  idolatrous  Jero- 
boam's reign  was,  according  to  the  prophet  Amos,  one  of  thos6 
periods  of  luxury,  pride,  and  misnamed  prosperity,  **  that  see 
the  rich  man's  joys  increase  the  poor's  decay :"  for  he  declares, 
**  that  the  righteous  toere  sold  for  silver,  and  the  poor  for  a  pair  of 
shoes/'  At  the  death  of  Jeroboam,  the  .hollow  semblance  of 
Israel's  strength  gare  way  to  misrule  and  degradation;  and 
P^kah,  one  of  the  violent  successors  to  the  Samaritan  throne, 
allied  himself  with  Rezin,  king  of  the  Syrians,  for  the  purpose 
of  extirpating  the  state  of  Judah.  On  this,  Ahaz,  the  successor 
of  Usziah,  threw  himself  with  desperate  impoHcy  on  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Assyrians,  who  made  an  easy  conquest  of  Syria, 
and  thus  brought  their  inundating  empire  into  fearful  vicmity 
both  with  Israel  and  Judah.  Samaria  soon  fell,  and  the  ten 
tribes  were  dragged  into  captivity  by  Shalmaneser.  The  Jewish 
monarchy,  to  all  appearance^  would  have  speedily  shared 
the  same  fate,  if  tiie  wisdom  and  piety  of  Hezekiah  had  not 
preserved  it.  But  he  defied  the  King  of  Assyria,  and  '^  served  him 
not  ;'*  he  "smote  the  Philistines  even  unto  Gaza;"  he  brought  back 
the  national  worship  to  its  ancient  splendour  and  purity;  and 
before  the  final  calamity  of  the  sister  nation,  he  endeavoured  to 
establish  with  her  a  religious  connexion,  which,  if  earlier  adopted, 
might  have  protracted  the  independence  of  the  Hebrew  name. 
Hezekiah  invited  all  Israel  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over at  Jerusalem,  not  as  a  mark  of  submission  to  him,  but  as  a 
gratification  to  themselves.  Three  of  the  tribes,  as  Josephus  in- 
forms us,  accepted  the  invitation,  and  Zion  saw,  when  it  was 
too  late,  in  the  setting  gleam  of  her  welfare,  the  affecting  specta- 
cle of  Jews  and  Samaritans  meeting  like  brothers  before  the 
Temple,  and  forgetting  the  antipathy  of  generations,  in  homage 
to  the  God  of  their  fathers. 

It  is  necessary  to  recollect  those  facts,  in  order  to  take  an 
historical  interest  in  the  earlier  part  of  Hebrew  prophecy. 

The  chronological  order  of  the  prophets  may,  for  the  most 
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part,  be  ascertained  from  internal  testimony ;  but  the  dates  of  one 
or  two  of  them  are  involved  in  considerable  obscurity.*  Without 
entering  into  special  arguments  on  this  subject,  I  shall  venture 
to  class  them  in  the  following  successive  groups : — Jonah,  Amos, 
Hosea,  Micah,  and  Isaiah,  fill  up  an  historical  space  from  the 
reigns  of  Uzziah  in  Judah,  and  of  Jeroboam  the  Second  in  Israel, 
down  to  the  earlier  part  of  Hezekiah's  rei^  in  the  former  king- 
dom. Next  came  Nahum,  Joel,  and  Habakkuk,  the  first  of  whom 
appears  f  to  have  prophesied  soon  after  the  captivity  of  the  ten 
tribes,  probably  in  tne  latter  years  of  Hezekiah.  Joel  may  be 
assigned  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  when  the  clouds  of  danger 
were  thickening  over  Jerusalem;  and  as  Habakkuk  speaks  of  ue 
Chaldeans,  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  prophesied  after  the 
capture  of  Nineveh,  when  the  storm  of  Judah's  destruction  was 
impending  still  nearer. 

Obadiab,  Zephaniah,  and  Jeremiah,  were  almost  contem- 
pomry  witnesses  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem—the  last  of 
them  composed  his  elegies  amidst  its  ruins. 

Ezekiel  spoke  his  oracles  in  exile  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Chaboras,  and  Daniel  was  educated  at  the  Chaldean  court. 

Haggai,  Zachariah,  and  Malachi,  belong  to  the  last  period  of 
Hebrew  literature,  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  their  Baby- 
lonish captivity. 

The  book  of  Jonah  is  entirely  prosaic  recital,  except  a  few 
verses  of  prayer  in  the  second  chapter. 

The  simple  Amos  interests  the  heart  by  his  fellow-feeling  for 
the  poor  and  oppressed,  and  his  hatred  of  tyrannical  opulence  ; 
whilst  he  pleases  the  fancy  by  'the  rural  wilclness  of  his  imagery, 
and  impresses  the  memory  by  a  circumstantial  distinctness  in  his 
graphic  touches.  When  he  describes  the  danger  of  Israel,  for 
instance,  by  saying  that  it  shall  be  "  ai  if  a  man  did  flee  funn  a 
Han  and  met  a  bear,  or  went  into  a  house  and  leant  his  hand  upon 
the  wall  and  a  serpent  did  sting  him,"  the  mind  needs  but  one 
perusal  of  such  a  passage  to  feel  and  retain  it.  He  was  a  shepherd 
in  Judah,  who,  uneducated  in  any  school  of  prophecy,  boldly 
ventured  into  Israel,  and  rebuked  the  corruptions  of  her  state 
under  the  haughty  Jeroboam  the  Second.  His  truths  naturally 
offended  the  high-priest  of  Bethel,  Amaziah,  who  told  the  King 
that  the  land  could  not  bear  Amos's  words,  and  the  prophet  was 
accordingly  dismissed  back  to  his  native  country. 

The  patriotic  Hosea  is  remarkable  for  confining  his  predic- 


«  Joel  for  instance,  whom  Drusius  places  in  the  rci^ii  of  Manasseh,  is  put  by 
Dc  Wettc  at  the  head  of  the  list,  even  before  Jonah  ;  because  the  prophet  mentions 
neither  Syrians  nor  Assyrians,  but  only  Philistines,  Egyptians,  acd  Edomitcs,  as  the 
enemies  of  Judah.  Dr.  Lowth  suspects  fiosea  to  precede  them  all  in  point  of  anti- 
quity. +  Nahum,  chap.  ii.  v.  2. 
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lions  to  the  destiny  of  the  Hebrews,  without  interfering  with 
the  politics  of  other  nations.  His  style  is  concise,  but  ab* 
nipt ;  and  he  is  obscure  in  the  perspective  arrangement  of  the 
blessings  and  calamities  which  he  pourtrays.  It  is  usual  for 
Hebrew  prophecy  to  open  with  threats,  to  proceed  to  pro- 
mises, and  to  conclude  with  anticipations  of  triumph  to  the 
people  of  God.  In  this  climax  Micah  is  peculiarly  grand  and 
graceful.  The  commencement  and  close  of  his  book  are  almost 
dramatically  impressive.  He  calls  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth — ^he  appeals  to  God  himself  to  bear  witness  against  them. 
He  wraps  himself  up  in  denunciations  upon  Israel — ^he  lightens 
the  gloom  by  a  picture  of  the  overthrow  of  her  enemies,  and  he 
dispels  it  by  an  affecting  prayer  to  Omnipotence — **  Who  is  a 
God  like  unto  thee,  that  pardoneth  iniquity,  and  passeth  by  the 
transgression  of  the  remnant  of  his  heritage  ?  He  i^etaineth  not 
his  anger  for  ever,  because  he  delighteth  in  mercy.  *  *  *  ^  He  wHl 
turn  again,  he  will  have  compassion  upon  us — he  will  subdue  our 
iniquities,  and  cast  our  sins  into  the  depths  of  the  sea," 

The  highest  rank  in  Hebrew  poetry  is,  by  universal  consent, 
assigned  to  Isaiah.  He  received  the  gift  of  divination  in  the  last 
year  of  Uzziah,  King  of  Judahf;  and  surviving  the  reigns  of  Jotham 
and  Ahaz,  lived  to  be  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  Heeekiah. 
On  that  reviving  age  of  Hebrew  patriotism  he  seems  to  have  im« 
pressed  the  stamp  of  his  own  character ;  and,  uncertain  as  his 
personal  history  is,  it  may  be  confidently  assumed  that  the  Jews 
were  indebted  for  no  small  share  of  the  zeal  which  they  dis- 
played in  their  struggle  against  Sennacherib  to  the  inspiring  in- 
fluence of  his  genius.  I  speak  of  his  poetry  on  the  assumption 
that  the  book  is  entirely  his  which  bears  his  name;}:;  and,  collec- 
tively viewed,  it  forms  the  greatest  tablet  both  of  awfully  so- 
lemn, and  of  joyfully  beautiful,  conceptions,  ever  exhibited  in 
poetic  prediction.  In  pcirts  of  the  scene  we  behold  the  calami- 
ties impending  over  Judah ;  but  a  far  larger  portion  is  occupied 
by  the  desolation  of  her  proud  enemies,  and  the  downfall  of 
their  thrones  and  cities.  The  Assyrian  King  is  laid  low.  *'  Hell 
itself  is  moved  from  beneath  to  meet  him^it  itirreth  up  the  dead  at 
his  coming,'^  and  the  spectred  monarchs  of  all  the  nations  rise  from 
their  shadowy  thrones  to  salute  and  reproach  him.  *'  Aft  thou 
also  become  weak  as  we  ?  Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  to  the  stave. 
How  art  thou  fallen  from  Heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  Morn- 
ing I"  In  brilliant  distance  beyond  the  gloom,  Immanuers  king- 
dom is  presented  to  our  conceptions,  where  the  sun  shall  no  more 
go  down,  neitlier  s/iall  the  moon  withdraw  itself,  and  wliere  we  ima- 


t  I.<aiab,  ch.  vi.  v.  ]. 

X  Eichorn,  Gcsenius,  and  others,  strongly  contend  that  the  predictions  of  the  fall  of 
Babylon,  and  of  the  return  from  captivity,  were  composed  by  some  other  prophet. — 
Richom,  howcycr,  allows  that  those  passage?  are  apparently  strict  imitations  and  echoes 
of  his  style. 
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gine  the  halieluiah  of  raptare  to  arise.  ''  Sing,  O  j^e  Heavetn.for 
me  Lord  htUh  done  it !  Shout,  ye  lower  parts  of  the  Earth !  Break 
forth  into  singing,  ye  mountains !  O  forests,  every  tree  therein,  for 
the  Lord  hath  redeemed  Jacob,  and  glorified  himself  in  Israeli' 

Isaiah  is  far  from  surpassing  all  the  Hebrew  poets  in  indivi- 
dual passages;  but  in  his  fulness,  force,  majesty,  and  pro* 
priety,  he  comprehends  more  excellencies  of  the  poetical  cha- 
racter than  any  one  of  them.  Joel  may  be  deemed  to  surpass 
him  in  concinnity ;  and  both  Joel  aad  Habakkuk  are,  at  ido* 
ments,  more  sublime.  But  their  compositions  are  much  shorter 
than  his,  and  give  us  not  the  saoooe  oonoeption  of  copious 
and  wiwearied  inspiration.  Isaiah's  genius  goes  fuither  t  on 
an  even  wing,  and  bums  longer  with  an  unwavering  6re. 
When  he  has  merely  to  narrate^  his  language  has  the  utmost 
plainness,  and  his  expositions  are  nemarkablv  clear;  ^^oatsideting 
the  nature  of  oracular  poetry.  He  unites  the  same  aimpbdiy 
with  his  rich  and  high  visionary  scenes,  which  ace  neither 
meagre  like  Jeremiah'sr  nor  ambitiously  overwrouehtand  com- 
plex  like  "Ea/^deHa*  A  deltbemte  air^  a  divine  8eTffk(M»es8ion, 
turns  the  very  scorn  and  wrath  of  his  spirit  into  rmovenawtaof 
srace  and  beauty.  And  scornful  he  is  even,  to  bitterness^' whether 
he  reprobates  idolatry,  or  mocks  the  wretched  poliity  df  hin 
countrymen,  in  trusting  to  Egyptian  alliance  rather  than  to  ikmr 
God  and  their  patriotism.    Nor  does  any  prophet  scatter  the 

{predictions  of  vengeance  that  shsU  overtake  the  heathen  oveir  so 
arge  a  compass.  But  his  intense  zeal  never  ruffles  his  majestic 
manner.  Even  when  rapt  into  the  beatitude  -  of  the;  goldea 
age,  he  retains  a  tranquil  command  of  his  own  inspiration;  and 
with  a  painter's  eye  in  prophecy,  minutely  tracing  circumstance 
after  circumstance,  sets  futurity  before  us  like  a.  present  scene-^ 
"  The  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  Me  leopntd  shall  lie.  down 
with  the  kid,  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the  Jitlin^  '^^•' 
ther;  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.  And  the  cownmd  Bu  bear 
shall  feed,  their  young  ones  shall  lie  down  toee^er,  and  tM  lim 
shall  eat  straiw  like  the  ox.  And  the  sucking  thiid^hallphuyou  the 
hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shall  pat  his  lima  on  the 
adder's  den** 

The  book  of  Nahum*  contains  a  spirited  prediction  of  the 
siege  of  Nineveh,  and  he  is  ranked  among  the  most  classically 

f>oetical  of  the  Minor  Prophets.    Joel's  few  but  precious  re- 
ics  are  also  highly  finished  and  flowing,  and  abound  in  sweet 
and  elevated  touches.     It  is  he  who  has  so  briefly  and  beauti- 


*  Josephos  speaks  of  Nahura  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Jothain.  It  may  be  con- 
cluded, however,  from  chap.  U,  verse  *2d,  oi  his  book,  that  he  had  witnessed  the  sub- 
version of  Israel  by  Shalmaneser,  so  that  he  probably  lived  till  tlie  close  of  Hexe- 
kiab*i  fcign>  rather  less  than  700  years  before  Christ. 
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fully  described  the  plague  of  locusts,  '^  Before  them  the  land  is 
as  the  garden  of-  Eden,  and  behind  them  is  a  desolate  wilder- 
ness.**  The  composer  of  the  Revelations  has  borrowed  many 
images  from  Joel,  as  well  as  from  Ezekiel ;  and  when  he  speak« 
of  we  locusts,  die  wine-press  of  destruction,  the  sickle  ap- 
plied to  the  full  ear  of  the  harvest,  and  of  the  darkening  of  the 
sun  and  stars,  evidently  reminds  us  of  Joel"*^. — Habakkuk's 
tone  of  prophecy  accords  with  the  probability  of  his  having 
lived  very  near  the  crisis  of  Jewish  calamities  f.  His  warning  is 
like  the  sound  of  an  alarm-bell  at  dead  of  night:  yet  he  in  not 
without  a  magnanimous  and  pious  confidence;  $ind  his  third 
chapter  has  b^n  justly  distinguished  by  Dr.  Lowth,  as  a  tfkodel 
of  lyrical  sublimity. 

P9t  diflSsrent  was  the  effect  of  his  country's  sufferings  on  the 
tender  mind  of  Jeremiah.  His  genius  seems  to  bend,  and  his 
voice  to  falter,  under  the  burden  of  prophecy ;  and  though  some- 
times pleasingly  affecting,  he  generally  prolongs  the  accents  of 
grief  to  monotony,  and  seldom  avoids  tautology,  0r  reaohee 
compression,  except  when  he  abridges  the  predictions  of  other 
propnets  X*  Jeremiah  appeared  early  in  life  as  a  prephet,  and 
continued  to  prophesy  for  fifty  years.-  A  strenuous  opposer  in 
Jewish  politics  of  bis  countrymen's  alliance  with  the  Egyp- 
tians, he  constantly  foreboded  their  destruction  from  the 
Chaldaaan  arms,  fbr  which  he  was  rewarded  with  persecution, 
imprisonment,  and  chains.  When  Nebuchadnezzar  took  Jeru- 
salem, he  respected  the  prophets'  sacred  character,  and,  whilst 
he  dictated  tneir  place  of^  exile  to  others,  allowed  Jeremiah  to 
choose  where  he  should  reside.  Honours  and  emoluments 
would  have  even  awaited  him  at  Babylon ;  but  even  the  ashes 
of  Jerusalem  were  dearer  to  him  than  the  splendours  of  a  vic- 
tor*s  court,  and  he  preferred  remaining  among  the  ruins  of  his 
country.  Fresh  oppressions,  however,  robbed  him  at  length 
even  of  that  melancholy  consolation ;  and  he  was  forced  to  i)y 
into  Egypt,  where,  it  is  probable,  he  ended  his  days. 

From  this  period  commenced  the  decline  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, and  its  mixture  with  Chaldaic.  It  has  no  other  subde- 
auent  great  poet  but  Ezekiel,  and  even  his  grandeur  is  not  of 
le  simplest  and  purest  character.  We  are  told  indeed  by  Dr. 
Lowth,  that  '*  Ezekiel  is  not  excelled  by  Isaiah  himself  in  sub- 
limity— that  he  employs  frequent  repetitions  only  from  the 
vehemence  of  his  passion  and  indignation."  But  with  the 
utmost  respect  for  Dr.  Lowth's  general  authority,  I  subscribe  to 


*  Joel  is  alao  frequently  imitated  both  by  Ezekiel  and  Zacharias. 

f  Probably  in-  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  between  the  taking  of  Nineveh  and  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem — as  he  prophesies  of  the  Chaldeans  and  not  the  Assyrians. 

X  His  oracle  against  the  Moabites  is  evidently  taken  from  Isaiah  t5th'and  10th: 
the  latter  part  of  the  chapter  is  borrowed  £rom  Numbers,  chap.  xzi.  v.  27. 
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the  very  opposite  opinion  of  Michaelis,  thiat  "  Ezekiel  displayft 
more  luxuriance  in  amplifying  and  decorating  his  subject, 
than  is  consistent  with  true  poetical  fervour.''  It  must  be 
owned,  however,  that  his  fancy  is  daring  and  ingenious. 
Compare  the  vision  of  Isaiah's  inauguration  with  that  of 
Ezeluel  in  his  10th  chapter ;  and  how  luminously  and  distinctly 
shall  we  be  struck  with  the  former  picture,  which  the  mind  em- 
braces at  a  single  glance.  In  Ezekiel,  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
lost  in  objects  that  stun  and  dazzle  the  imagination.  He  is  still, 
however,  a  powerful  though  elaborate  poet,  and  his  fancy  and 
ingenuity  are  inexhaustible. 

.  Daniel,  educated  under  a  foreign  clime,  and  even  writing  partly 
in  Chaldaic,  departs  still  farther  from  the  old  simplicity  of 
.Hebrew  taste,  in  his  perpetual  visionary  and  angelic  machinery. 
Hafigai  was  the  first  of  the  prophets  who  comforted  the  Jews 
after  tneir  return  from  captivity,  and  Malachi  was  the  last.  In 
both  of  them  the  spirit  of  poetry  manifestly  declines,  as  the  reign 
of  divination  draws  towards  its  conclusion — when  the  words  were 
destined  to  be  fulfilled  to  Judah,  That  the  sun  should  go  down 
upon  her  prophets,  and  that  there  shall  be  night  unto  her  so  that 
she  should  have  no. visions. 


MEMOIRS  FROiM   1754  TO  1758. 
BY  JAMES  EARL  WALDEGRAVE^  K.  G. 

Lord  Wajldeghave  is  better  known  to  the  reading  part  of 
the  public  by  the  amiable  picture  which  Horace  Walpole  has 
given  of  him  in  his  letters,  than  as  one  of  his  Majesty's  Privy 
Coimcil  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  and  Governor  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  George  III.  His  public  career,  though  short, 
WB!S  honourable  to  himself  in  every  respect ;  and  was  indeed 
long  enough  to  afford  him  a  lesson,  which  he  bad  th^.wisdoQi  to 
take  with  him  into  private  life,  and  to  act  upon  ever  afterwards, 
which  was,  not "  to  envy  any  man  either  the  power  of  amiisiister, 
or  the  favour  of  princes." 

**  The  constant  anxiety  and  frequent  mortifications/'  says  he,  •  at  the 
close  of  his  Memoirs,  '*  which  accompany  ministerial  employments,  are 
tolerably  well  understood ;  but  the  world  is  totally  unacquainted  widi 
the  situation  of  those  whom  fortune  has  selected  to  be  the  constant  at- 
tendants and  companions  of  royalty,  who  partake  of  its  domestic  amuse- 
ments and  social  happiness. 

"  But  I  must  not  lifl  up  the  veil ;  and  shall  only  add>  that  no  man 
can  have  a  clear  conception  how  great  personages  pass  their  leisure 
hours,  who  has  not  been  a  prince's  governor,  or  a  king's  favourite." 

Such  is  the  view  of  the  pleasures  of  a  palace,  which  is  given 
by  a  man  of  singular  sweetness  of  temper,  and  rectitude  of  priu- 
ciple,  not  wanting  either  in  a  spirit  of  gratitude,  which  made  hjim 
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acknowledge  that  he  had  ever  found  in  George  II.  one  of  the 
kindest  of  masters.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  the  situation 
of  these  royal  masters  appear  a  whit  more  agreeable,  and  scarcely 
a  whit  more  independent,  than  that  of  tneir  followers.  Lord 
Waldegrave's  account  of  the  political  contentions,  and  party- 
quarrels,  to  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  between  the  years  1764 
and  1757,  is  tolerably  convincing,  that  the  great  maxim  of  state 
which  holds  that  "  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,"  is  totally  uncon- 
nected with  any  implied  argument  that  he  can  do  as  he  likes. 
We  are  not  particularly  partial  to  the  character  of  George  the 
Second,  even  sketched  as  it  is  in  the  most  favourable  colours  by 
Lord  Waldegrave  in  his  Memoirs  ;  yet,  when  we  see  him  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  persons  whom  he  actually  disliked, 
and  forced,  as  he  was,  to  enter  into  confidential  communications 
with  members  of  his  cabinet,  whose  good-will  towards  himself 
he  had  every  reason  to  distrust,  we  are  willing  to  give  him  credit 
for  exhibiting  quite  as  much  philosophy  as  may  be  reasonably 
expected  to  lie  "  within  the  narrow  circlet  of  a  crown,"  in  the 
following  conversation  with  Lord  Waldegrave,  respecting  the 
contradictions  and  vexations  to  which  he  was  perpetually  ex- 
posed. 

''  His  Majesty  heard  every  thing  I  said  with  great  patience,  and  an- 
swered with  some  cheerfulness,  that,  according  to  my  description,  his 
situation  was  not  much  to  be  envied  ;  but,  he  could  assure  me,  it  was  in- 
finitely more  disagreeable  than  I  had  represented  it.  That  he  l)elieved 
few  princes  had  been  exposed  to  such  treatment ;  that  we  were  angry 
because  he  was  partial  to  his  Electorate;  though  he  desired  no- 
thing more  to  be  done  for  Hanover  than  what  we  were  bonad  in  honour 
and  justice  to  do  for  any  country  whatsoever,  when  it  was  exposed  to 
danger  entirely  on  our  account. 

'*  That  we  were  indeed  a  very  extraordinary  people,  continually 
talking  of  our  constitution,  laws,  and  liberty*  That  as  to  our  constitu- 
tion, he  allowed  it  to  be  a  good<}ne  ;  and  defied  any  man  to  produce  a 
single'  instahce  whenein  he  had  exceeded  liis  proper  limits.  Th^t  he 
never  meant  to  screen  or  protect  any  servant  who  had  done  amiss ;  but 
fliiU  he  had  a  right  to  choose  those  who  were  to  serve  him,  though  at 
present,  so  far  from  having  an  option,  he  was  not  even  allowed  a  ne- 
gative. 

"  That  as  to  our  laws,  we  passed  near  a  hundred  every  session,  which 
seemed  made  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  afibrd  us  the  pleasure  of 
breaking  them ;  and  as  to  our  zeal  for  liberty,  it  was  in  itself  highly 
commendable  ;  but  our  notions  must  be  somewhat  singular,  when  the 
chief  of  the  nobility  chose  rather  to  be  the  dependents  and  followers  of  a 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  than  to  be  the  friends  and  counsellors  of  their  so- 
vereign.— ^P.  133. 

We  must  subjoin  the  portrait  of  George  II.  if  it  be  only  to 
shew  how  exactly  it  corresponds  with  the  traits  of  himself  in  the 
above-mentionea  conversation. 
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^*  The  King  is  in  hit  75th  year;  Vut  temperance  atid  an  excellent 
constitatidn  have  hitherto  preserved  him  from  many  of  the  infirmities  of 
old  age. 

**  He  has  a  good  understanding,  though  not  of  the  first  class ;  and 
has  a  clear  insight  into  men  and  things,  within  a  certain  compass. 

'^  He  is  accused  by  his  ministers  of  being  hasty  and  passionate  when 
any  measure  is  proposed  which  he  does  not  approve  of;  though,  within 
the  compass  of  my  own  observation,  I  have  known  few  persons  of  high 
rank  who  could  bear  contradiction  better,  provided  the  intention  was 
apparently  good,  and  the  manner  decent. 

"  When  any  thing  disagreeable  passes  in  the  closet,  when  any  of  his 
ministers  happen  to  displease  him,  it  cannot  long  remain  a  secret ;  for 
his  countenance  can  never  dissemble :  bat  to  those  servants  who  attend 
his  person,  and  do  not  disturb  him  with  frequent  solicitations,  he  is  ever 
gracious  and  affable. 

''  Even  in  the  early  part  of  life  he  was  fond  of  business ;  at  present  it 
is  bepome  almost  his  only  amusement. 

'*  He  has  more  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  than  most  of  his  minis- 
ters, and  has  good  general  notions  of  the  constitution,  strength,  and  in- 
terest of  this  country :  but  being  past  thirty  when  the  Hanover  succes- 
sion took  place,  and  having  since  experienced  the  violence  of  party,  the 
injustice  of  popular  clamour,  the  corruption  of  parliaments,  and  the  sel- 
fish motives  of  pretended  patriots,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should 
have  contracted  some  prejudices  in  favour  of  those  governments  where 
the  royal  authority  is  under  less  restraint. 

"  Yet  prudence  has  so  far  prevailed  over  these  prejudices,  that  thefy 
have  never  influenced  his  conduct;  on  the  contrary,  many  laws  have 
been  enacted  in  favour  of  public  liberty;  and  in  the  course  of  a  long 
reign,  there  has  not  been  a  single  attempt  to  extend  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown  beyond  its  proper  limits. 

'*  He  has  as  much  personal  bravery  as  any  man,  though  his  poli^cal 
courage  seems  somewhat  problematical :  however,  it  is  a  fault  ovl  the 
right  side  ;  for  had  he  always  been  as  firm  and  undaunted  in  the  closet 
as  he  shewed  himself  at  Oudenarde  and  Dettingen,  be  might  not  have 
proved  quite  so  good  in  this  limited  monarchy. 

"  In  die  drawing-room  he  is  gracious  and  polite  to  the  ladies^  and,  re- 
markably cheerful  and  familiar  with  those  who  are  handsome^  or  with 
the  few  of  his  old  acquaintance  who  were  beauties  in  his  younger 
days. 

"  His  conversation  is  very  proper  for  a  t6te-ik-t6te :  he  then  talki^ 
freely  on  most  subjects,  and  very  much  to  the  purpose ;  but  he  cannot 
discourse  with  the  same  ease,  nor  has  he  the  faculty  of  laying  aside  the 
king  in  a  larger  company — ^not  even  in  those  parties  of  [Measure  which 
are  composed  of  his  most  intimate  acquaintance. 

"  His  servants  are  never  disturbed  with  any  unnecessary  waiting ; 
for  he  is  regular  in  all  his  motions  to  the  greatest  exactness,  except  on 
particular  occasions ;  when  he  outruns  his  own  orders,  and  expects 
those  who  are  to  attend  him  before  the  time  of  his  appointment.  This 
may  easily  be  accounted  for :  he  has  a  restless  mind,  which  requires 
constant  exercise ;  his  affairs  arc  not  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  day ;  his 
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arausemaito  are  ivithout  variety,  and  have  lost  their  relish ;  he  becomes 
fretful  and  uneasy,  merely  for  want  of  employmeAC,  and  presses  for- 
ward to  meet  the  succeeding  hour  before  it  arrives. 

**  Too  great  attention  to  money  seems  to  be  his  capital  failing ;  how- 
ever, he  is  always  just,  and  sometimes  charitable,  though  seldom  gene- 
rous ;  but  when  we  consider  how  rarely  the  liberality  of  princes  is  di- 
rected to  the  proper  object,  being  usually  bestowed  on- a  rapacious  mis- 
tress or  an  unworthy  favourite,  want  of  generosity,  though  it  still  con- 
tinues a  blot,  ceases,  at  least,  to  be  a  vice,  of  the  first  magnitude, 

'*  Upon  the  whole,  he  has  some  qualities  of  a  great  prince,  many  of 
a  good  one,  none  which  are  essentially  bad ;  and  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  hereafter,  when  time  shall  have  worn  away  those  specks  and 
blemislies  which  sully  the  brightest  characters,  and  from  which  no  man 
is  totally  exempt,  he  will  be  numbered  among  those  patriot  kings,  un« 
der  whose  government  the  people  have  enjoyed  the  greatest  happixiess/' 

The  deacription  of  our  late  sovereign,  when  a  young  man, 
is  not  what  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  contem- 
plate the  active  habits  and  valuable  qualities  of  his  riper 
years  would  exactly  expect  to  find,  or  will  delight  to  dwell 
upon ;  we  lay  it  before  our  readers,  nevertheless,  in  order  to 
prove  the  truth  of  Lord  Waldegrave's  own  observation,  that  it 
would  be  unfair  to  decide  upon  character  in  the  early  stages  of 
life^  when  there  is  so  much  time  for  improvement.  At  the  time 
that  Lord  Waldegrave  thus  described  his  Royal  Pupil,  he  was 
enteriuE  into  his  twenty-first  year^  and  had  been  tnree  years, 
nominally  at  least,  under  his  lordship's  care. 

•'  His  parts,  though  not  excellent,"  says  tlie  noble  author,  "  will  be 
found  very  tolerable,  if  ever  they  are  properly  exercised. 

"  He  is  strictly  honest,  but  wants  that  frank  and  open  behaviour 
which  makes  honesty  appear  amiable. 

"  When  he  had  a  very  scanty  allowance,  it  was  one  of  his  favourite 
maxims,  that  men  should  be  just  before  they  are  generous :  his  income 
is  now  very  considerably  augmented,  but  his  generosity  has  not  in- 
creased in  equal  proportion. 

"  His  religion  is  free  from  all  hypocrisy,  but  is  not  of  the  most  cha- 
ritable sort ;  he  has  rather  too  much  attention  to  the  sins  of  his 
neighbour. 

*'  He  has  spirit,  but  not  of  the  active  kind ;  and  does  not  want  reso- 
lution, but  it  is  mixed  with  too  much  obstinacy. 

"  He  has  great  command  of  his  passions,  and  will  seldom  do  wrong, 
except  when  he  mistakes  wrong  for  right ;  but  as  often  as  this  shall 
happen,  it  will  be  difficult  to  undeceive  him,  because  he  is  uncommonly 
indolent,  and  has  strong  prejudices. 

**  His  want  of  application  and  aversion  to  business  would  be  far  less 
dangerous,  was  he  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure ;  for  the  transition 
from  pleasure  to  business,  is  both  shorter  and  easier  than  from  a  state 
of  total  inaction. 

**  He  has  a  kind  of  unhappiness  in  his  temper,  which,  if  it  be  not 
conquered  before  it  has  taken  too  deep  a  root,  will  be  a  source  of  fre- 
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quent  anxiety.  Whenever  he  is  displeased,  his  anger  docs  not  break 
out  with  heat  and  violence ;  but  he  becomes  sullen  and  silent,  and  re- 
tires to  his  closet;  not  to  compose  his  mind  by  study  or  contemplation, 
but  merely  to  indulge  the  melancholy  enjoyment  of  his  own  ill-humour. 
Even  when  the  fit  is  ended,  unfavourable  symptoms  very  frequently 
return,  whidi  indicate  that  on  certain  occasions  his  Royal  Highness 
has  too  correct  a  memory. 

^*  Though  I  have  mentioned  his  good  and  bad  qualities,  without 
flattery,  and  without  aggravation,  allowances  should  still  be  made,  on 
account  of  his  youth,  and  his  bad  education :  for  though  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury*,  the  preceptor ;  Mr.  Stone, 
the  sub-governor;  and  Mr.  Scott,  the  sub-preceptor,  were  men  of 
sense,  men  of  learning,  and  worthy  good  men,  they  had  but  little 
weight  and  influence.     The  mother  and  the  nursery  always  prevailed." 

That  some  change  or  other  operated  **  greatly  to  his  Royal 
Highnesses  advantage,"  will,  we  believe,  be  acknowledged  by 
most  who  contrast  tne  activity,  the  sincerity,  the  many  virtues  of 
oar  late  beloved  monarch,  with  this  most  unpromising  portrait 
of  him  when  Prince  of  Wales.  It  must  be  remembered,  that 
Lord  Waldegrave,  notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  was  never  a  favourite  with 
either  the  Princess  of  Wales  or  her  son ;  probably  from  being 
the  acknowledged  one  of  the  King :  hence  they  treated  him  with 
a  degree  of  injustice,  which  it  was  not  in  human  nature  entirely 
to  forgive.  He  acknowledges  himself,  with  a  candour  which  does 
him  honour,  and  secures  him  the  confidence  of  his  readers,  that 
though  he  will  advance  no  fact  that  is  not  strictly  true,  and*  does 
not  mean  to  misinterpret  any  man,  he  will  yet  make  no  profes- 
sions of  impartiality,  because  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  it  is 
not  in  his  power  to  be  quite  unprejudiced :  we  may,  therefore, 
reasonably  suppose  his  delineation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
be  one  of  the  few  instances,  in  which  private  feeling  somewhat 
warped  his  otherwise  dispassionate  judgment.  That  he  was  not 
apt  to  suffer  this  to  be  the  case,  his  impartial  portraits  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  Mr.  Fox,  the  Earl  of  Bute,  and  others, 
whom  he  politically  and  almost  personally  disliked,  are  sufficient 
and  honourable  proofs.  Nor  is  nis  lordsnip  less  happy  in  group- 
ing his  figures,  than  in  exhibiting  them  singly:  m  describing 
the  agitations  and  intrigues  attendant  on  a  change  of  ministry, 
he  brings  them  all  into  action ;  his  relation  of  the  passing 
events  of  his  time  possesses  at  once  the  vigour  and  tne  sim- 
plicity of  truth,  and  cannot  fail  to  interest,  when  we  recollect 
that  it  comes  from  the  pen  of  one,  whose  equable  frame  of  mind 
left  him  at  full  liberty  to  notice  the  effects  of  prejudice  and  pas- 
sion on  the  minds  of  odiers ;  who  had  discernment  enough  to 
trace  actions  to  their  motives,  and  integrity  enough  to  describe 
those  motives  exactly  in  the  light  in  which  they  appeared  to  hira. 

*  Dr.  John  Thomas^ 
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On  the  whole,  we  amused  ourselves  so  well,  that  the  evening 
again  surprised  us  before  we  were  aware,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  hasten  our  arrangements  for  the  night.  Having  learned  wis- 
dom by  experience,  I  now  disposed  myself  with  my  head  to  the 
rock  and  my  feet  to  the  precipice ;  and  though  we  were  thus 
exceedingly  cramped  for  room,  and  Dr.  Hamel  and  myself 
shared  the  same  knapsack  for  a  pillow,  yet,  on  the  whole,  f  re- 
posed much  better.  The  evening  of  this  day  being  also  rainy, 
we  reserved  our  fireworks  for  the  following  one,  to  celebrate  our 
return  ;  but  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  saw  the  stars 
through  the  apertures  of  our  canvass,  though  the  fog  still  seemed 
rising  from  the  valley.  We  were  thustkept  in  suspense  until 
five  o'clock,  when  the  sun,  silvering  with  its  rays  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  appeared,  as  it  were,  to  invite  us  onwcErd.  The 
guides  were  now  eager  to  proceed,  and  our  whole  party  shared 
m  their  ardour,  with  one  exception.  M.  Sellique  had  passed  a 
rather  sleepless  night,  during  which  he  had  made  it  out  com- 
pletely to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  a  married  man  had  a  sacred 
and  imperious  call  to  prudence  and  caution  where  his  ovm  life 
seemed  at  all  at  stake ;  that  he  had  done  enough  for  glory  in 
passing  two  nights,  in  succession,  perched  on  a  crag  like  an 
eagle ;  and  that  it  now  became  him,  like  a  sensible  man,  to 
return  to  Geneva,  while  return  was  yet  possible.  All  our 
remonstrances  proving  ineffectual,  though  an  allusion  to  his 
new  barometer  was  not  forgotten,  we  left  him,  with  two  of  the 
guides,  in  possession  of  our  tent  at  the  Grand  Millet.  These 
men  were  persuaded,  much  against  their  inclination,  to  forego 
the  pleasure  of  continuing  the  ascent,  and  thus  adding  to  their 
reputation  as  guides.  Two  of  them  who  had  never  been  on  the 
summit,  and  who  were,  therefore,  selected  as  more  proper  to 
remain,  actually  refused.  These  were  Pierre  Balmat  and 
Auguste  Tairray,  whose  names  will  appear  again  in  the  sequel. 

Our  party  was  now  reduced  to  eleven,  a  number  suflSciently 
large  at  this  period  of  the  ascent ;  and  we  set  off  again  in  much 
the  same  order  as  at  first :  the  tent,  however,  and  the  ladder, 
with  all  the  heavy  baggage,  were  left  behind.  One  blanket  only 
was  taken,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  carpet  during  our  halt  for 
breakfast  on  the  Grand  Plateau*.  We  were  clothed  much 
warmer  than  on  the  first  day,  but  yet  so  as  not  to  encumber  our 
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*  A  naine  bestowed  apon  the  last  of  three  level  spaces,  which  succeed  one  another, 
after  as  many  steep  slopes,  in  the  interval  between  the  Grand  Mulet  and  the  Dome  de 
Goat^,  the  western  shoulder  of  the  mountain.  Saussure  slept  on  the  second  of  theic 
the  second  night  of  his  ascent. 
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march.  The  head  and  neck  were  well  secured,  and  we  each 
carried  a  double  veil  of  green  crape,  to  be  tied  over  our  faces  as 
soon  as  the  sun  should  become  troublesome.  Almost  all  the 
danger  was  now  considered  as  surmounted.  The  difficulty,  it  is 
true,  increased  with  every  step  as  we  rose  into  a  rarer  atmosphere, 
and  our  path  was  occasionally  very  steep.  The  snow,  however, 
was  just  of  the  right  consistency,  as  we  continued  to  mount  the 
successive  slopes.  Perhaps,  if  any  objection  could  be  made,  it 
was,  that  it  was  somewhat  too  soft ;  but  this  removed  still 
further  from  us  all  idea  of  slipping  while  our  feet  had  so  firm  a 
hold.  The  guides  marched  in  front  alternately,  the  first  being, 
of  course,  thie  most  laborious  place,  for  we  all  trod  precisely  in 
the  same  steps,  which  thus  soon  became  firm  enough  to  support 
our  weight  without  yielding. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  eight  we  arrived  at  the  Grand  Plateau, 
where  the  rug  was  soon  spread,  and  we  were  glad  to  repose  for 
a  few  minutes.  From  this  height  we  had  a  most  magnificent 
view  of  the  scenery  below.  The  morning  fog  having  been 
gradually  dissolved,  we  now  saw  every  thing  with  the  utmost  dis- 
tinctness. Hitherto  we  had  seen  nothing  beneath  us  but  a  tran- 
quil sea  of  white  clouds,  pierced  here  ana  there  by  the  summit  of 
some  elevated  crag,  which  appeared  like  an  island  in  the  midst 
of  the  deep ;  but  now  the  whole  valley  was  thrown  open  to  our 
sight.  We  had  a  distinct  view  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  the 
heightfi  beyond  :  while  the  ridge  of  the  Jura  bounded  the  pano- 
rama to  the  west.  The  Aiguille  du  Midi,  which,  during  the 
early  part  of  our  ascent,  had  seemed  to  vie  in  height  with  Mont 
Blanc  itself,  now  lay  at  our  feet.  The  Dome  de  Gout6,  on  our 
right,  was  still  a  little  above  us ;  and  we  saw  several  avalanches, 
which  had  fallen  from  thence  during  the  night.  The  summit  of 
the  mountain  was  before  ui,  and  to  our  experienced  eyes  promised 
us  many  a  weary  step  to  reach  it.  Indeed  we  now,  for  the  first 
time,  had  a  clear  view  of  its  enormous  height,  seeing  it  raise 
itself  so  far  above  all  the  neighbouring  summits.  We  had  not, 
as  yet,  suffered  much  from  the  difficulty  of  respiration,  partly 
because  we  had  addressed  ourselves  to  the  ascent  with  empty 
stomachs,  and  partly  from  the  steady,  deliberate  step  with  which 
we  continued  to  ascend.  Though  we  felt  no  great  appetite,  yet, 
at  the  urgent  intreaties  of  the  guides,  who  assured  us  that  we 
should  feel  it  absolutely  impossible  to  eat  as  we  advanced  higher 
up,  we  finished  two  more  of  the  chickens.  The  lemonade  proved 
much  more  acceptable,  for  we  had  now  arrived  at  a  high  slate  of 
fever,  and  our  thirst  was  incessant.  Our  spirits,  however,  were 
still  good,  and  we  sincerely  pitied  our  timorous  friend  below, 
who,  we  doubted  not,  had  long  since  repented  of  his  resolution. 
About  nine  o'clock  we  resumed  our  march,  with  the  expectation 
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of  reaching  the  summit  at  half-past  eleven,  and  without  another 
regular  halt* 

The  guides,  David  Couttet  (brother  to  Joseph)  and  Pierre 
Carrier,  were  in  front  alternately,  for  the  labour  now  became  so 
great,  that  they  were  obliged  to  relieve  one  another  perpetually. 
1  followed  second  in  the  line,  rarely  so  far  behind  as  third ;  Dr, 

Hamel  was  in  the  rear  of  the  party,  and  H about  the  middle. 

We  were  soon  obliged  to  lower  our  green  veils  to  shield  us  both 
from  the  cold  wind  and  the  glare  oF  the  sup  upon  the  snow — in 
addition  to  which  my  companions  had  green  spectacles.  Per- 
haps the  most  impressive  feature  in  our  present  situation  was  the 
perfect,  and  almost  appalling  silence,  wnich  prevailed.  Even  the 
buzzing  of  an  insect  would  nave  been  a  relief.  This,  together 
with  the  absence  of  all  traces  of  animal  life  (for  we  had  seen  no 
quadruped  since  the  goats  of  the  chalet,  and  not  even  a  bird  had 
appeared  to  remind  us  of  the  possibility  of  any  aerial  visitant), 
was  something  altogether  new  to  us.  On  no  former  occasion 
had  we  ever  round  the  idea  of  solitude  brought  so  home  to  our 
imaginations,  as  when,  amid  these  vast  wastes,  we  felt  ourselves 
shrink  into  comparative  insignificance  by  the  side  of  the  stupen* 
dous  objects  in  our  view.  We  now  also  began  to  feel,  rather 
painfully,  the  effect  of  the  rarity  of  the  air,  being  obliged  to 
stop  every  five  minutes  to  recover  our  breath  ;  and  in  a  short 
time  we  found  even  this  too  seldom,  and  three  minutes'  progress 
completely  exhausted  us.  At  these,  intervals  we  turned  round, 
raised  our  veils,  bent  down  our  heads,  and,  leaning  on  our  pole», 
absolutely  gasped  for  breath  for  the  space  of  half  a  minute* 
Before  the  minute  had  elapsed  we  were  in  a  condition  to  proceed. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  advanced  in  complete  silence, 
finding  that  we  had  no  breath  to  spare,  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  rarity  of  the  air,  it  required  a  great  effort  to  make  our- 
selves heard.  The  sky  above  us  appeared  of  a  very  dark  blue, 
almost  approaching  to  black,  while  in  the  horizon  it  retained  its 
ordinary  appearance.  Occasionally  a  slight  drift  of  snow  from 
the  summit  obliged  us  to  turn  our  backs  for  a  few  moments ; 
but.  on  the  whole,  we  found  our  progress,  at  this  part  of  the 
ascent,  easier  than  at  any  former  period  since  we  had  embarked 
upon  the  snow.  We  were  all,  to  quote  Dr.  Hamel's  own  words 
in  the  short  account  which  he  published,  "  full  of  hope  and  joy 
at  seeing  ourselves  so  near  the  end  of  our  laborious  journey.  The 
glorious  weather  which  prevailed,  the  awful  stillness  which 
reigned  around,  and  the  pure  celestial  air  which  we  inhaled,  gave 
birth  in  our  souls  to  feelings  which  are  never  experienced  in 
these  lower  regions." 

After  having  proceeded  an  hour  and  a  quarter  according  to 
our  usual  method,  in  a  zig-zag  course,  in  the  direction  of  the 

2l2. 
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feummitj  and  having  at  length  reached  the  lerel  of  the  Dome  de 
Oout£,  still  at  some  distance  on  our  right,  we  suddenly  made  an 
obtuse  angle  to  the  left,  and  thus  leaving  the  Dome  behind  us, 
directed  our  course  towards  the  eastern  shoulder  of  the  moun- 
tain, called  by  the  guides  the  Mont  Maudit.  On  our  arrival 
there,  we  were  to  make  one  more  bend  to  the  right,  and  this  last 
tack,  to  use  a  nautical  phrase,  would  conduct  us  to  the  summit. 
In  turning  the  corner  of  the  Mont  Maudit,  we  expected  to  incur 
some  difficulty ;  but  it  was  the  last,the  ascent  from  thence  to  the 
summit  being  very  gradual.  In  encountering  these  mauvais 
pas,  as  the  guides  call  them,  recourse  was  to  be  bad  to  the  ropes, 
to  attach  ourselves  together  by  threes  in  a  party ;  but,  as  this 
passage  was  a  work  of  five  or  ten  minutes  only,  we  did  not  an- 
ticipate much  danger;  or  rather,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  think 
of  Ganger,  with  the  end  of  all  our  toils  so  full  in  our  view.  We 
were  now  scarcely  400  yards  below  the  level  of  the  summit^,  and 
expected  to  reacn  it  in  less  than  an  hour.  During  our  halt 
for  breakfest.  Dr.  Hamel  had  prepared  two  billets,  to  be 
attached  to  the  wings  of  the  carrier-pigeon,  as  soon  as  we 
should  have  reached  the  summit.  We  were  fearful  that  the 
great  rarity  of  the  air  would  prevent  its  supporting  itself  on  the 
wing  4  and  we  were,  at  the  same  time,  curious  to  see  whether  it 
womd  find  its  way  back  to  Bonneville,  a  town  which  we  had 
passed  through  between  Geneva  and  St.  Martin,  where  its  mate 
was  fruitlessly  expecting  it.  We  felt  an  interest  in  the  fate  of 
this  poor  animal,  as  well  as  in  that  of  its  companiofn  the  fowl, 
both  of  which  had  shared  our  provisions  during  the  whole  of  the 
ascent,  and  afibrded  us  considerable  amusement  by  the  vray.* 
'nieir  carriage  yms  an  old  kettle  on  the  back  of  one  of  theguides, 
having  a  hole  in  it,  which  served  them  for  a  window.  Tnrough 
this  aperture  they  occasionally  reconnoitred  the  country,  or 
demanded  food ;  but  a  gust  of  cold  vrind  soon  compelled  them 
to  withdraw  their  heads  again.  A  bottle  of  our  best  wine  had 
been  reserved  to  drink  on  the  summit  to  the  health  of  the  King 
and  the  Emperor  Alexander,  as  well  as  to  the  memory  of  Saus- 

sure.    H and  myself,  during  a  short  absence  of  Dr.  H. 

were  eren  arranging  between  us  the  etiquette  of  precedency 
between  the  two  monarchs,  and  calculating  the  possibility  of  a 
battle  on  that  subject  on  the  summit,  in  which  case  the  odds 
•  were  in  our  favour. 

About  twenty  minutes  after  the  change  in  our  direction  above 
alluded  to,  the  difficulty  of  breathing  gradually  increasing,  and 
our  thirst  being  incessant,  I  was  obliged  to  stop  half  a  minute 
to  arrange  my  veil;  and  the  sun  being  at  that  moment  partialty 


*  They  were  both  loM  in* the  subsequent  calamity. 
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concealed  by  a  cloud,  I  tucked  it  up  under  the  large  straw  hat 

•  which  I  wore.    In  this  interval,  my  companion  H and  three 

of  the  guides  passed  me,  so  that  I  was  now  sixth  in  the  line, 

and  of  course  the  centre  man.     H was  next  before  me;  and 

as  it  was  the  first  time  we  had  been  so  circumstanced  during 
the  whole  morning,  he  remarked  it,  and  said  we  ought  to  have 
one  raide  at  least  between  us,  in  case  of  accident.  This  I  over- 
ruled by  referring  him  to  the  absence  of  all  appearance  of  danger 
at  that  part  of  our  march,  to  which  he  assented.  I  did  not  then 
attempt  to  recover  my  place  in  front,  though  the  wish  more  than 
once  crossed  my  mind,  finding,  perhaps,  that  my  j^resent  one 
was  much  less  laborious.  To  uiis  apparently  trivial  circum- 
stance I  was  indebted  for  my  life.  A  few  minutes  after  the 
above  conversation,  my  veil  being  still  up,  and  my  eyes  turned 
at  intervals  towards  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  was  on 
the  right,  as  we  were  crossing  obliquely  the  long  slope  above 
descnoed,  which  was  to  conduct  us  to  the  Mont  Maudit,  the 
snow  suddenly  gave  way  beneath  our  feet,  beginning  at  the  head 
of  the  line,  and  carried  us  all  down  the  slope  to  our  lefl.  I  was 
thrown  instantly  off  my  feet,  but  was  still  on  my  knees  and  en- 
deavouring to  regain  my  footing,  when,  in  a  few  seconds*  the 
snow  on  our  right,  which  was  of  course  above  us,  rushed,  into 
the  ^p  thus  suddenly  made,  and  completed  the  catastrophe  by 
^burying  us  all  at  once  in  its  mass,  and  hurrying  us  downwards 
towards  two  crevasses  about  a  furlong  below  us,  and  nearly 
parallel  to  the  line  of  our  march.  The  accumulation  of  snow 
instantly  threw  me  backwards,  and  I  was  carried  dovm,  in  spite 
of  all  my  struggles.  In  less  than  a  minute  I  emerged,  partly 
from  my  own  exertions^  and  partly  because  the  velocity  of  the 
falling  mass  had  subsided  from  its  own  friction.  I  was  obliged 
to  resign  my  pole  in  the  struggle,  feeling  it  forced  out  of  my 
hand.  A  short  time  afterwards,  I  found  it  on  the  very  brink  of 
the  crevasse.  This  had  hitherto  escaped  our  notice,  from  its 
being  so  far  below  us,  and  it  was  not  until  some  time  afler  the 
snow  had  settled,  that  I  perceived  it.  At  the  moment  of  my 
emerging,  I  was  so  fkr  from  being  alive  to  the  danger  of  our 
situations,  that  on  seeing  my  two  companions  at  some  distance 
below  me,  up  to  the  waist  in  snow,  and  sitting  motionless  and 
silent>  a  jest  was  rising  to  my  lips,  till  a  secon4  glance  shewed 
me  that,  with  the  exception  of  Mathieu  Balmat,  they  were  the 
only  remnants  of  the  party  visible.  Two  more,  however,  being 
those  in  the  interval  between  myself  and  the  rear  of  the  part^, 
having  quickly  rewpeared,  I  was  still  inclined  to  treat  the  affair 
rather  as  a  perplexing  though  ludicrous  delay^  in  havihg  sent  us 
down  so  many  hundred  feet  lower,  than  in  the  light  of  a  serious 
accident,  when  Mathieu  Balmat  cried  out  that  ^ome  of  the 
party  were  lost,  and  pointed  to  the  crevasse,  which  had  hitherto 
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escaped  our  notice,  into  which,  he  said,  they  had  fallen.     A 
nearer  view  convinced  us  all  of  the  sad  truth.    The  three  front 

fuides,  Pierre  Carrier,  Pierre  Balmat,  and  Aueuste  Tairray, 
eing  where  the  slope  was  somewhat  steeper,  had  been  carried 
down  with  greater  rapidity  and  to  a  greater  distance,  and  had 
thus  been  hurried  into  the  crevasse,  with  an  immense  mass  of 
snow  upon  them,  which  rose  nearly  to  the  brink.  Mathieu  Bal- 
mat,  who  was  fourth  in  the  line,  being  a  man  of  great  muscular 
strength,  as  well  as  presence  of  mind,  had  suddenly  thrust  his 
pole  mto  the  firm  snow  beneath,  when  he  felt  himself  goin^, 
which  certainly  checked,  in  some  measure,  the  force  of  his 
fall.  Our  two  hindermost  ^ides  were  also  missing,  but  we 
were  soon  gladdened  by  seemg  them  make  their  appearance, 
and  cheered  them  with  loud  and  repeated  hurrahs.  One  of 
these,  Julien  Devouassoux,  had  been  carried  into  the  crevasse, 
where  it  was  very  narrow,  and  had  been  thrown  with  some 
violence  against  the  opposite  brink.  He  contrived  to  scramble 
out  without  assistance,  at  the  expense  of  a  trifling  cut  on  the 
chin.  The  other,  Joseph  Marie  Couttet,  had  been  dragged  out 
by  his  companions,  quite  senseless,  and  nearly  black  n'om  the 
weight  of  snow  which  had  been  upon  him.  In  a  short  time, 
however,  he  recovered.  It  was  long  before  we  could  convince 
ourselves  that  the  others  were  paSt  hope,  and  we  exhausted  our- 
selves fruitlessly,  for  some  time,  in  fathoming  the  loose  snow 
with  our  poles.  When  the  sad  truth  burst  upon  us,  our  feelings 
may,  perhaps,  be  conceived,  but  cannot  be  expressed.  The 
first  reflection  made  involuntarily  by  each  of  us — "  I  have  caused 
the  death  of  those  brave  fellows,"  however  it  was  afterwards 
over-ruled  in  our  calmer  moments,  was  then  replete  with  unut- 
terable distress.  We  were  separated  so  far  from  one  another 
by  the  accident,  that  we  had  some  distance  to  come  before  we 
could  unite  our  endeavours.  The  first  few  minutes,  as  may  be 
readily  imagined,  were  wasted  in  irregular  and  unsystematic 
attempts  to  recover  them.  At  length,  being  thoroughly  con- 
vinced, from  the  relative  positions  of  the  party  when  the  acci- 
dent happened,  that  the  poor  fellows  were  indeed  in  the  cre- 
vasse, at  the  spot  pointed  otit  by  Mathieu  Balmat,  the  brother 
of  one  of  them — ^in  our  opinion,  only  one  thing  remained  to  be 
done,  and  that  was  to  venture  down  upon  the  snow  which  had 
fallen  in,  and,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  to  fathom  its  unknown  depths 
with  our  poles.  After  having  thus  made  every  effort  in  our 
power  for  their  recovery,  we  agreed  to  abandon  the  enterprise 
altogether,  and  return  to  the  Grand  Mulct.  The  guides  having 
in  vain  attempted  to  divert  us  from  our  purpose,  we  returned  to 
the  crevasse,  from  which,  during  the  consultation,  we  had  sepa- 
rated ourselves  to  a  short  distance,  and  descended  upon  the  new- 
fallen  snow.     Happily  it  did  not  give  way  beneath  our  weight. 
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Here  we  continued,  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  make  every 
exertion  in  our  power  for  the  recovery  of  our  poor  comrades. 
After  thrusting  the  poles  in  to  their  full  length,  we  knelt  down, 
and  applied  our  mouth  to  the  end,  shouting  along  them,  and 
then  listening  for  an  answer,  in  the  fond  hope  that  they  might  be 
still  alive,  sheltered  by  some  projection  of  the  icy  walls  of  the 
crevasse ;  but,  alas  !  all  was  silent  as  the  grave,  and  we  had  too 
much  reason  to  fear,  that  they  were  long  since  insensible,  and 
probably  at  a  vast  depth  beneath  the  snow  on  which  we  were 
standing.  We  could  see  no  bottom  to  the  gulf  on  each  side  of 
the  pile  of  ^now  on  which  we  stood ;  the  sides  of  the  crevasse 
were  here,  as  in  other  places,  solid  ice,  of  a  cei*ulean  colour, 
and  very  beautiful  to  the  eye.  Two  of  the  guides,  our  two 
leaders,  had  followed  us  mechanically  to  the  spot,  but  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  make  any  attempts  to  search  for  the 
bodies.  One  of  these  soon  proposed  to  us  to  continue  the 
ascent.  This  was  Marie  Couttet,  who  had  escaped  so  narrowly 
with  his  life  ;  but  Julien  Devouassoux  loudly  protested  against 
this,  and  resolutely  refused  to  advance.  Whether  or  not  we 
could  have  prevailed  on  a  sufficient  number  to  accompany  us  to 
the  summit,  I  cannot  say ;  but  we  did  not  bring  the  point  to 
trial,  having  now  no  room  left  in  our  minds  for  any  other  idea 
than  that  of  the  most  bitter  regret.  I  hardly  know  whether  we 
should  then  have  felt  sufficient  interest  to  lead  us  a  hundred 
yards  onwards,  had  that  been  the  only  remaining  interval  be-^ 
tween  us  and  the  summit.  Had  we  recovered  our  lost  com- 
panions, I  am  sure  the  past  danger  would  not  have  deterred  us  ; 
but  to  advance  under  present  circumstances,  required  other 
hearts  than  ours.  I  believe  those  who  condemn  us  for  having 
abandoned  the  enterprise  when  so  near  to  its  accomplishment, 
(and  many  have  done  so)  refer  all  our  reluctance  to  personal 
fear ;  but  this  is  a  charge  from  which  we  do  not  feel  very  anxious 
to  clear  ourselves;  We  had  soon  to  encounter  a  much  more 
serious  imputation  of  an  opposite  character,  that  of  undue. rash- 
ness, in  persisting  in  the  ascent  after  the  bad  weather  we  had 
experienced.  The  best  refutation  of  this  charge  may  be  seen  in 
the  proems  verbal,  held  the  following  morning  by  the  municipal 
officer,  on  occasion  of  the  unhappy  catastrophe.  I  was  anxious 
to  procure  a  copy  of  this  important  document  before  we  left  the 
Pneur6 ;  but  this  being  against  custom,  we  made  a  similar  appli- 
cation to  the  magistrate  at  Bonneville,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
district.  He  was  obliging  enough  to  foi*ward  a  copy  to  each  of 
us,  to  our  address  at  Geneva.  Had  this  arrived  earlier,  we 
should  have  been  spared  some  very  painful  scenes  in  that  city ; 
where,  l^  the  industry  of  M.  Sellique,  some  very  injurious 
reports  were  soon  in  circulation  against  us.  The  reluctance 
expressed  by  the  guides  on  our  proposing  to  set  off  the  pre- 
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ceding  day,  arose  not  so  much  frotn  the  danger  they  anticipated, 
as  from  a  conviction  that  our  object  in  the  ascent  would  be 
defeated  by  the  cloudiness  of  the  weather.  As  the  same  wind 
continued,  they  anticipated  rain,  Which  would  have  incommoded 
us  exceedingly ;  but  on  the  third  morning  all  their  objections 
seemed  at  once  to  vanish,  and  they  werie  all  so  eager  to  proceed, 
that,  as  was  observed  above,  we  found  some  difficulty  in  select- 
ing two  to  remain  behind  at  the  Grand  Mulet. 

To  return  to  our  narrative.  All  our  endeavours  proving  fruit- 
less, we  at  length  tore  ourselves  from  the  spot,  towards  which 
we  continued  to  direct  many  a  retrospective  glance,  in  the  vague 
hope  of  seeing  our  poor  companions  reappear,  and  commenced 
our  melancholy  descent.  After  a  silent  march  of  nearly  three 
hours,  which  we  performed  not  as  before,  in  one  unbroken  line, 
but  in  detached  parties.  Dr.  Hamel  being  at  some  distance  be- 
hind and  H in  the  front,  we  regamed  the  Grand  Mulet, 

where  we  found  our  tent  just  as  we  had  left  it  in  the  morn- 
ing. Here  we  met  two  guides,  who  were  arrived  from 
Chamounix,  accompanied  by  two  Frenchmen  on  a  geological 
tour;  they  were  desirous  oi  joining  our  party,  but  on  hear- 
ing the  accident  which  had  befallen  us,  preferred  returning  with 
us  to  Chamounix.  As  I  was  narrating  the  catastrophe  to  the 
party  on  the  rock,  one  of  them,  in  the  vrarmth  of  his  heart, 
caught  me  in  his  arms,  and  I  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  salute 
on  both  sides  of  the  face,  by  way  of  congratulation.  Though  the 
day  was  now  pretty  far  advanced,  it  being  past  three  o'clock, 
yet  we  preferred  continuing  our  descent.  After  a  short  halt, 
during  which  the  guides  packed  up  all  the  baggage,  we  once 
more  put  ourselves  in  motion,  and  addressed  ourselves  to  the 
formidable  task  of  descending  the  Grand  Mulet.  The  guides 
promised  us  daylight  sufficient  to  conduct  us  over  all  the  mctufimis 
pas,  after  which  we  might  either  take  up  with  a  shed  and  some 
straw  at  the  chalet,  or  proceed  to  the  h6tel  at  Chamounix, 
according  as  our  strengtn  and  inclination  should  direct.  Our 
mental  excitement  set  us  above  all  personal  fear,  and  we  appre- 
hended lest  this  should  be  quickly  succeeded  by  a  nervousness, 
which  might  altogether  incapacitate  us  for  exertion.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  descent  over  the  ridge  being  achieved  with 
great  caution,  we  soon  proceeded  pretty  rapidly.  One  of  the 
guides  took  the  lead  as  usual.  He  was  followed  by  one  of  our- 
selves, with  a  cord  round  his  waist,  which  was  held  by  the  guide 
next  in  the  line.  By  this  arrangement,  we  were  each  between 
two  guides,  and  the  spikes  in  our  heels  gave  us  additional  con- 
fidence in  treading.  M.  Sellique  had  set  off  on  his  return 
as  soon  as  we  were  out  of  sight  in  the  morning.  The  two  ^ides 
who  had  arrived  with  our  new  acquaintances  die  Frenchmen, 
had  met  him  with  his  two  guides  in  the  passage  of  the  glacier. 
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which  both  these  parties  contriyed  to  cross  vrithout  the  aid  of 
the  ladder,  which  remained  all  the  time  as  the  main,  rafler  of  our 
tent  above.  Nothing  remarkable  occurred  during  our  rapid 
descent  to  the  chalet,  excepting  that  we  found  a  young  chsffiois 
in  the  glacier,  which  appeared  to  have  made  a  uuitless  endea- 
vour to  cross  it,  and  lost  its  life  by  a  fall.  Our  thirst  continued 
as  violent  as  ever,  and  we  drank  every  five  minutes  at  the  deli- 
cious drippings  of  the  glacier.  Ever  since  breakfiist  we  had 
been  in  a  nigh  state  of  fever,  which  our  mental  agitation  had  no 
doubt  much  increased.  Dr.  HamePs  pulse  was  at  128  in  the 
minute,  and  H-  ■  's  and  mine  were  probably  at  nearly  the  sejne 
height. 

We  reached  the  chalet  about  seven,  where  we  refreshed  our- 
selves with  some  milk  and  wild  strawberries.  Our  new  ciimr 
panions,  having  ascended  from  this  spot  in  the  morning,  Wi^re 
now  quite  exhausted,  and  remained  here  for  the  night  ne  pre- 
ferreii  continuing  the  descent,  though  in  the  dark,  bv  a  track 
which  reminded  me  strongly  of  a  night-march  in  the  ryrenees, 
and  about  nine  o'clock  arrived  at  the  hotel.  Mathieu  .Balmat 
had  got  the  start  of  us  about  ten  minutes,  and  we  found  a  lajrge 

Eirty  of  women  loudly  bewailing  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  suf- 
rers.  We  shut  ourselves  up  immediately,  not  being  in  a  situa- 
tion to  bear  company.  We  found  at  the  hotel  some  Oxford 
friends,  who  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  our  ascen^t,  in 
•the  midst  of  the  thunder-storm,  and  were  much  alarmed  at  seeing 
our  names  in  the  travellers'  book.  During  the  day  before  they 
had  observed  us  on  the  Grand  Mulet,  and  that  very  morning  had 
aeen  us  on  our  way  to  the  Grand  Plateau.  Theynascertained 
our  number  to  be  eleven,  and  a  few  hours  afterwards  saw  us 
I'etum  -with  only  eight  in  the  party.  They  even  took  notice  that 
the  two  or  thr^e  last  were  perpetually  stopping  and  looking 
behind  them.  From  these  signs,  the  landlora  of  the  hotel  anti- 
cipated the  melancholy  tidings  first  brought  by  poor  Balmat. 

The  next  morning  we  sent  for  the  relatives  of  the  deceased* 
Fortunately  neither  of  them  was  married,  but  Carrier  had. left 
an  aged  iadier,  who  had  been  wholly  dependent  on  him  for  9up^ 
port.  We  left  with  him  what  we  could  spare ;  and  at  Geneva  a 
subscripticm  was  soon  opened  for  them^  under  the  auspices  of 
the  amiable  Professor  Pictet,  who  generously  exerted  himself  in 
their  behalf.  Our  meeting  with  old  Balmat  was  the  most  afieot- 
ing  of  ail.  He  had  been  one  of  Saussure's  guides^  ai^d  waa 
brother  to  the  hei'^^  sumamed  Moot  Blanc.  On  my  commending 
the  bravery  of  his  poor  son  Pierre,  the  tears  started  into  hia 
eyes,  which  kindled  for  a  moment  at  the  compliment,  and  he 
grasped  my  hand  with  ardour  as  he  replied  ''  Oui  Monsieur, 
vous  avez  raison,  il  ^toit  m^me  trop  brave,  comme  son  p^re." 
Th^  officer  soon  attended  to  conduct  the  proo^  verbal.    lie 
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was  the  brother  of  our  host,  and  noways  inclined  to  abate 
any  thing  of  the  respect  due  to  his  office.  He  dictated 
from  his  seat,  while  his  amanuensis  wrote.  He  was  a  great 
stickler  for  grammatical  accuracy,  and  there  was  a  long  dis- 
cussion about  the  respective  claims  of  an  indicative  and  sub- 
junctive mood,  during  which  he  laid  down  the  law  with  the  most 
ludicrous  gravity  ana  self-importance.  Dr.  Hamel  and  three  of 
the  guides  were  examined  upon  oath  as  to  the  cause  of  the  mis- 
fortune. They  all  agreed  in  referring  it  solely  to  accident. 
About  two  o'clock  we  set  off  on  our  return  for  Chamounix  in  two 
sharabands,  and  we  were  glad  to  recognize  in  one  of  the  drivers 
our  late  captain,  Joseph  Marie  Couttet,  who  had  thrown  off  his 
chasseur's  pelisse,  and  now  appeared  in  the  costume  of  postilion. 
Our  parting  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  was  truly  affecting. 
The  sympathy  which  we  could  not  help  displaying  in  the  grief  of 
the  surviving  relatives  had  won  all  their  honest  hearts,  and  uumy 
pressed  round  our  sharabands  for  the  pleasure  of  wishing  us  a 
safe  and  happy  return  to  England.  We  slept,  as  before,  at  St. 
Martin,  and  the  following  day  arrived  at  Geneva. 

I  will  add  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  accident.  We  were  taken  so  completely  unawares,  and 
so  speedily  buried  in  the  snow,  that  it  is  no  great  wonder  that 
our  accounts  do  not  in  all  points  agree.  Dr.  Hamel,  according 
to  his  own  account,  besides  the  impediment  of  his  veil  uid 
spectacles,  was  wholly  engrossed  in  counting  his  own  steps. 
He  was  last  in  the  line,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  rest ;  and 
the  suddenness  of  the  accident  made  him  suppose  it  produced 

by  an  avalmche  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain.     H had 

the  same  idea,  and  accordingly  made  some  abortive  attempts  to 
get  out  of  the  way,  by  following  the  descent  of  the  slope.  This 
probably*  united  with  his  subsequent  self-abandonment  to  the 
force  of  die  snow,  caused  his  being  carried  down  so  much  nearer 
the  crevasse  than  myself,  who,  from  the  very  short  distance 
between  us,  should  have  emerged  about  the  same  spot.  The 
following,  I  believe,  is  the  most  correct  statement  of  the  process 
of  the  misfortune.  During  two  or  three  days  a  pretty  stiong 
southerly  wind  had  prevailed,  which,  drifting  gradually  a  mass  of 
snow  from  the  summit,  had  caused  it  to  form  a  sort  of  wreath 
on  the  northern  side,  where  the  angle  of  its  inclination  to  the 
horizon  was  small  enough  to  allow  it  to  settle.  In  the  course  of 
the  preceding  night,  that  had  frozen,  but  not  so  hard  as  to  bear 
our  weight.  Accordingly,  in  crossing  the  slope  obliquely,  as 
above  described,  with  the  summit  on  our  right,  we  broke  through 
the  outer  crust,  and  sank  in  nearly  up  to  the  knees.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  the  accident  a  crack  had  been  formed  quite  across  the 
wreath ;  this  caused  the  lower  part  to  slide  down  under  our 
weight  on  the  smooth  slope  of  snow  beneath  it,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  wreath,  thus  bereft  of  its  support,  followed  it  in  a  few 
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seconds,  and  was  the  grand  contributor  to  the  calamity.  The 
anele  of  the  slope,  a  few  minutes  before  the  accident,  was  only 
28^.  Here,  perhaps,  it  was  somewhat  greater,  and  in  the  ex- 
treme front  probably  greatest  of  all,  since  the  snow  fell  there 
with  greater  yelocity,  and  to  a  greater  distance.  Should  any 
one  be  induced  to  make  another  attempt  to  reach  the  summit  by 
the  same  route,  he  should  eidier  cross  the  slope  below  the 
crevasse,  and  then  having  passed  it  by  a  ladder,  mount  in  zig-zag 
towards  the  Mont  Maudit ;  or  th(?  psirty  should  proceed  in 
parallel  lines,  and  not  trust  all  their  weight  to  a  surface,  which, 
whenever  a  southerly  wind  prevails,  must  be  exposed  to  a  similar 
danger.  All  such  plans  as  that  of  fastening  themselves  together 
with  a  rope  would  be  utterly  useless,  besides  the  insupportable 
fatigue  which  this  method  of  proceeding  would  occasion,  as  will 
at  once  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  made  the  experiment. 
This  plan  answers  well  enough  in  the  descent,  and  when  two  or 
three  only  are  united  by  the  rope  ;  but  in  other  circumstances  it 
would  utterly  fail.  At  the  moment  of  the  accident,  Pierre 
Carrier,  on  every  circumstance  connected  with  whom  I  still  feel 
a  melancholy  pleasure  in  dwelling,  was  set  the  head  of  the  line, 
and  Pierre  Balmat,  who,  as  well  as  his  immediate  follower  and 
partner  in  the  misfortune,  Anguste  Tairray,  was  making  his  first 
ascent,  was  second.  Couttet  had  been  on  the  summit  nve  or  six 
times,  and  was  then,  as  well  as  his  brother  David,  in  the  rear  of 
the  party.  The  behaviour  of  all  the  guides  on  occasion  of  the 
accident  was  such,  perhaps,  as  might  be  expected  from  men 
thrown  on  a  sudden  completely  out  of  their  reckoning : — their 
presence  of  mind,  for  some  minutes,  seemed  utterly  to  abandon 
them,  and  they  walked  to  and  fro  uttering  cries  of  despair.  The 
conduct  of  poor  Mathieu  Balmat  was  most  heart-rending  to  witp 
ness : — after  some  frantic  gestures  of  despair,  he  threw  himself  on 
the  snow,  where  he  sat  for  a  time  in  sullen  silence,  rejecting  all  our 
kind  offices  withasortofirritationwhichmade  itpainnil  to  approach 
him.  But  this  did  not  last  long ;  he  suffered  me  to  lead  him  a  few 
paces  at  the  commencement  of  the  descent,  and  then  suddenly 
shaking  himself,  as  if  from  a  load,  he  adjusted  the  straps  of  his 
knapsack,  and  resumed  his  wonted  firmness.  At  times  he  even 
chimed  in  with  the  conversation  of  the  rest  with  apparent  uncon- 
cern ;  but  I  observed  a  sort  of  convulsion  occasionally  pass 
across  him,  from  which  he  relieved  himself  by  the  same  gesture 
of  shaking  his  head  and  throwing  it  backwards.  It  is  remark- 
able, that,  from  the  commencement  of  the  descent  until  our  ar- 
rival at  the  Grand  Mulct,  he  attached  himself  to  my  friend 

H ,  and  adjusted  his  steps  with  the  same  assiduity  as  if  he 

had  been  unengrossed  by  personal  suffering. 

Joseph  Marie  Couttet,  who  from  his  former  military  habits  had 
acquired  probably  a  femiliarity  with  death,  betrayed,  as  we 
thought,  something  approaching  to  insensibility  on  the  occa- 
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sion.''^  He  was,  as  has  been  observed,  very  near  shariilg  th« 
fate  of  the  poor  aufierers,  and  perhaps  this  very  circumstance 
made  him  jealous  of  displaying  too  much  feeling  on  the  occa- 
sion. Yet,  on  his  taking  leave  of  me  the  following  day,  he  ex- 
hibited so  much  warmth  of  regret,  that  I  was  aifected  almost  to 
tears.  His  brother,  David  Couttet,  another  of  the  guides,  was 
equally  intrepid,  and  I  believe  was  the  means  of  preserving  my 
life  during  tne  descent,  in  the  passage  of  the  glacier.  My  feet 
had  slipped  from  under  me,  and  I  had  rolled  to  the  edge  of  a 
crevasse,  when  I  felt  myself  suddenly  arrested  on  its  very  brink 
by  the  cord  around  my  waist,  which  allowed  me  time  to  recover 
myself. 

The  minute  details  respecting  the  guides,  with  which  I  have 
interspersed  this  narrative,  will  not,  I  feel  persuaded,  be  deemed 
impertinent  by  those  who  have  ever  been  acquainted  with  this 
highly  interesting  race  of  men.  There  is  aoout  them  all  an 
honest  frankness  of  character,  united  with  a  simple  though  cour- 
teous behaviour,  and  an  almost  tender  solicitude  about  the  safety 
and  comfort  of  those  committed  to  their  guidance,  which  cannot 
fail  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  those^who  have  once  known 
them.  The  delight  which  they  testify  at  finding  the  traveller 
surmount  difficulties,  and  the  looks  of  congratulation  and  encon* 
ragement  which  they  every  now  and  then  direct  towards  him, 
contribute  highly  to  keep  up  his  spirit,  which  else  might^per- 
haps  desert  him  at  some  important  crisis.  The  principal  of 
them  are  well  known  and  appreciated  at  Geneva ;  and  the  reader 
will  not  therefore  feel  much  wonder  at  the  strong  feeling  which 
prevailed  against  us  on  our  return  thither.  Our  former  com- 
panion had  found  it  necessary  to  his  own  credit^  to  exaggerate  ' 
exceedingly  the  apparent  danger  of  proceeding  higher ;  and  it 
must  be  allowed  that  his  account,  supported  as  it  was  by  die  sub- 
sequent disaster,  possessed  strong  claims  upon  the  raith  of  bis 
audience.  I  am  happy,  however,  to  add,  that  in  a  very  few  days 
this  erroneous  impression  was  completely  done  away  with,  and 
ample  justice  was  rendered  by  all  to  tlie  conduct  of  Or.  Hamel^ 
who  had  been  the  most  obnoxious  to  their  censure,  both  from  his 
being  considered  the  leader  of  the  party,  and  from  his  well- 
known  ardour  in  similar  undertakings. 

We  suffered  very  little  in  our  peraons  from  the  sharp  air  of  the 
mountain,  in  consequence  of  tne  precautions  we  had  taken, 
though  violent  inflammation  of  the  face  and  eyes,  and  even  tem- 
porary blindness,  have  sometimes  been  the  result.  We  felt  a 
slight  relaxation  of  strength  for  a  day  or  two,  and  our  lips  con- 

*  He  had  formerly  served  in  the  Chasseurs  k  cheval  in  the  French  service,  an  ho- 
nour which  be  duly  appreciated.  I  cannot  omit  his  laconic  answer  to  a  question  pro- 
posed to  bim  by  one  of  the  party,  on  tlie  ttdtt  of  bia  mind  during  hii  rapid  descent 
under  the  mow:--"  Ma  foi,  j'ai  ditk  moi-meine  C'eat  fini-Hc  sum  perdu — voiU  tout.*' 
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Imued  very  sore  for  some  weeks.  We  referred  tins  to  our  neg'» 
lect  of  a  prohibitioB  of  the  guides  against  eating  sdow  during 
the  ascent  of  Uie  third  day.  Our  thirst*  proceeding  as  it  did 
from  fever,  was  not  aUayed  for  above  a  minute  by  tne  grateful 
coolness  of  the  application ;  yet  we  could  not  be  prevented  from 
repeating  it  perpetually.  I  nave  reason  to  think,  that  had  we 
abstained  from  the  snow  of  the  mountain,  and  the  champaigne  of 
St.  Martin  on  the  following  evening,  we  should  have  been  spared 
even  the  annoyance  of  sore  hps.  To  those  who  make  a  similar 
attempt  this  may  prove  a  useful  hint — to  abstain  from  any  inr 
flammatory  diet  for  a  few  days  afterwards.* 
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Heureox  qui  dans  1e  sein  de  sea  Dicax  domestiques, 

Se  derobe  an  fracas  des  temp^ces  publiqaes, 

Et  dans  itn  doux  abri,  trompant  tous  les  regards, 

Cultive  ses  jardins,  les  vertus,  et  les  arts.  Delillb. 

A  GENTLE  fertilizing  shower  has  just  fallen — ^the  light  clouds 
are  breaking  away — a  rainbow  is  exhibiting  itself  half  athwart 
the  horizon,  as  the  sun  shoots  forth  its  rays  with  renewed  splen« 
dour,  and  the  reader  is  invited  to  choose  the  auspicious  mo- 
ment, and  accompany  the  writer  into  his  garden.  He  will  not 
exclaim  with  Dr.  Darwin, 

"  Stay  your  rude  steps !  whose  throbbing  breasts  enfold 
The  legion  fiends  of  glory  or  of  gold ;" — 

but  he  would  warn  from  his  humble  premises  all  those  who  have 
magnificent  notions  upon  the  subject ;  who  despise  the  paltry 
pretensions  of  a  bare  acre  of  ground  scarcely  out  of  the  smoke 
of  London,  and  require  grandeur  of  extent  and  expense  before 
they  will  condescend  to  be  interested.  To  such  he  would  recom- 
mend the  perusal  of  Spence's  translation  from  the  Jesuits'  Let- 
ters, giving  an  account  of  the  Chinese  emperor's  pleasure-ground, 
whicn  dontained  200  palaces,  besides  as  many  contiguous  for  the 
eunuchs,  all  gilt,  pamted,  and  varnished ;  in  whose  enclosure 
were  raised  hills  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  high  ;  streams  and 
lakes,  one  of  the  latter  five  miles  rouna  ;  serpentine  bridges,  with 
triumphal  arches  at  each  end  ;  undulating  colonnades  ;  and  in  the 
centi'e  of  the  fantastic  paradise  a  square  town,  each  side  a  mile 
long. — Or  they  may  recreate  their  fancies  with  the  stupendous 
hanging  gardens  of  Babylon — a  subject  which  no  living  imagina- 

*  The  scientific  reader,  who  will  probably  rise  disappointed  from  the  perusal  of 
this  article,  may  be  referred  to  a  pamphlet  composed  immediately  afrer  the  ascent 
by  Dr.  Hamel,  which  has  already  been  translated  in  one  or  two  magazines,  and  to 
Saus6ure*s  own  account  oC  his  ascent  in  1787-  I  would  likewise  pojnc  out  to  the  ge- 
neral reader  a  highly  interesting  review  of  the  former  of  these  articles,  which  appeared 
m  the  British  Cfitic  for  November  isao. 
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tion  could  perfectly  embody  and  depict,  unless  it  be  his  who  has 
lately  realized  upon  canvass  such  a  glorious  conception  of  Bel- 
sbazzar's  feast. — Or  he  may  peruse  Sir  William  Temple's  de- 
scription of  a  perfect  ^rden,  with  its  equilateral  parterres,  foun- 
tains, and  statues,  "  so  necessary  to  break  the  eifect  of  large 
grass-plots,  which,  he  thinks,  have  an  ill  effect  upon  the  eye  ;" 
its  four  quarters  regularly  divided  by  gravel  walks,  with  statues 
at  the  intersections ;  its  terraces,  stone  flights  of  steps,  cloisters 
covered  with  lead,  and  all  the  formal  filigree-work  of  the  French 
and  Dutch  schools. — If  the  reader  be  a  lover  of  poetry,  let  him 
forget  for  a  moment,  if  he  can,  the  fine  taste  and  splendid  dic- 
tion of  Milton,  in  describing  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  happy 
abode  of  our  first  parents — 


C( 


-From  that  sapphire  fount  the  crisped  brooks, 


K  oiling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold, 
With  mazy  error  under  pendant  shades 
Ran  nectar,  visiting  each  plant,  and  fed 
Flow'rs  worthy  of  Paradise,  which  not  nice  art 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  nature  boon, 
Pour'd  forth  profuse  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain, 
Both  where  the  morning  sun  first  warmly  smote 
The  open  field,  and  where  the  unpierced  shade 
Imbrown'd  the  noontide  bowers.     Thus  was  this  place 
A  happy,  rural  seat  of  various  view." — 

Let  him  also  banish  from  his  recollection  the  far-famed  gar- 
den of  Alcinous,  which  however,  as  Walpole  justly  observes, 
after  being  divested  of  Homer's  harmonious  Greek  and  bewitch- 
ing poetry,  was  a  small  orchard  and  vineyard,  with  some  beds  of 
herbs,  and  two  fountains  that  watered  them,  enclosed  vrithin  a 
quickset-hedge,  and  its  whole  compass  only  four  acres.  Such 
was  the  rural  magnificence  which  was  in  that  age  deemed  an  ap- 
propriate appendage  to  a  palace  with  brazen  walls  and  columns 
of  silver. — Modern  times,  however,  have  shewn  us  how  much 
may  be  accomplished  in  a  small  space.  Pope,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Lord  Peterborouf^h,  "  to  form  his  quincunx,  and  to  rank 
his  vines,"  contrived  to  impart  every  variety  of  scenery  to  a  spot 
of  five  acres  ;  and  might  not,  perhaps,  have  been  insincere 
when  he  declared,  that  of  all  his  works,  he  was  most  proud  of 
his  garden. — But  a  truce  to  these  deprecations  and  aallvings 
with  our  own  modesty  :  the  breezes  are  up,  the  sky  is  cloudless ; 
let  us  sally  forth,  and  indulge  in  the  associations  and  chit-chat 
suggested  by  the  first  objects  that  we  encounter. 

This  border  is  entirely  planted  with  evergreens,  so  benignantly 
contrived  by  nature  for  refreshing  us  with  their  summer  verdure 
and  cheerfulness,  amid  the  sterility  and  gloom  of  winter.  This 
with  its  graceful  form,  dark-green  hue,  and  substantial  texture, 
is  the  prickly-leaved  PhillyraBa.  said  to  have  been  first  brought 
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into  Europe  by  the  Argonauts,  from  the  island  of  the  same  name 
in  the  Pontus  Euxinus.     From  the  river  Phasis  in  Colchis,  these 
voyagers  are  reported  to  have  first  introduced  pheasants,  though 
many  writers  contend  that  the  whole  expedition  was  fabulous, 
and  that  all  the  bright  imaginings  and  poatical  embellishments 
lavished  upon  the  Golden  Fleece,  resolve  themselves  into  the 
simple  and  "not  very  dignified  fact  of  spreading  sheep-skins 
across  the  torrents  that  flowed  from  Mount  Caucasus,  to  arrest 
the  particles  of  gold  brought  down  by  the  waters.     Our  own 
crusades,  however  irrational  their  object,  were  attended  with 
many  beneficial  results,  not  only  introducing  us  to  the  knowledge 
of  Saracenic  architecture,  but  supplying  our  European  gardens 
with  many  of  the  choicest  Oriental  productions.     While  we  are 
on  the  subject  of  the  crusades,  let  us  not  omit  to  notice  this 
Planta  Genista,  or  broom,  said  to  have  been  adopted  in  those  wars 
as  a  heraldic  bearing,  and  ultimately  to  have  furnished  a  name 
to  our  noble  English  family  the  Plantagenets.     Next  to  it  is  the 
Arbutus,  the  most  graceful  and  beautiful  of  all  plants,  and  nearly 
singular  in  bearing  its  flowers  and  strawberry-like  fruit  at  the 
same  time,  although  the  florets  be  but  the  germ  of  the  next 
year's  fruit.     Virgil  seems  to  have  been  very  partiaUto  this  ele- 
gant shrub.     By  its  side  is  a  small  plant  of  that  particular  Ilex, 
or  holm  oak,  on  which,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  more  especially 
in  Crete,  are  found  those  little  insects,  or  worms,  called  kermes, 
whence  a  brilliant  scarlet  die  is  extracted,  and  which  are  so 
rapidly  reproduced,  that  they  often  afford  two  crops  in  a  year. 
From  these  small  worms  the  French  have  derived  the  word  Ver- 
mel/, and  we  our  vermillion,  though  the  term  is  a  misnomer,  as 
the  genuine  vermillion  is  a  mineral  preparation.     The  Juniper- 
tree  need  not  detain  us  long,  now  that  its  berries  are  no  longer 
used  for  flavouring  gin,  the  distillers  substituting  for  that  pur- 
pose oil  of  turpentine,  which,  though  it  nearly  resembles  the 
berries  in  flavour,  possesses  none  of  their  valuable  qualities. 
Box  and  Arbor  vitae,  those  treasures  of  our  ancient  gardeners,  may 
also  exclaim  that  their  occupation  is  nearly  gone,  since  the  taste 
for  verdant  sculpture  is  exploded,  and  giants,  animals,  monsters, 
coats  of  arms,  and  peacocks,  no  longer  startle  us  at  every  turn*. 
Yews  also,  which,  from  their  being  so  easily  tonsile,  were  in- 
valuable for  forming  mazes,  now  only  retain  their  station  in  our 
church-yards,  where  they  were  originally  ordered  to  be  planted 


•  This  false  taste,  however,  may  boast  the  sanction  of  a  most  classical  age.  Pliny, 
in  the  description  of  his  I'uscan  Villa,  might  be  supposed  to  be  pourtraying  some  of 
the  worst  specimens  of  the  art  of  gardening  which  our  own  country  exhibited  in  King 
William's  time,  dwelling,  with  apparent  pleasure,  on  box-trees  cut  into  monsters,  ani- 
mals, letters,  and  the  names  of  the  master  and  artificer  ;  with  the  usual. appendages  of 
slopes,  terraces,  water-spouts,  rectangular  walks,  and  the  regular  alternations  by  which 
"half  the  jardcn  just  reflects  the  other." 
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by  law^  that,  apon  occasion,  their  tough  branches  might  afibrd  a 
ready  supply  of  bows.  But  this  Laiurel  caooot  be  so  easily  dis- 
missed ;  it  IS  literally  and  truly  an  evergreen,  for  classical  as- 
sociations assure  to  it  an  inxperishable  youth  and  freshness. 
Into  this  tree  was  Daphne  metamorphosed  when  she  fled  from 
Apollo  in  the  vale  of  lempe ;  with  these  leaves  did  the  enamoured 
god  bind  his  brows,  and  decree  that  it  should  be  for  ever  sacred 
to  his  divinity,  since  when,  as  all  true  poets  believe,  it  has  been 
an  infallible  preservative  against  lightning; — and  from  tufted 
bowers  of  this  plant  did  the  Delphic  girls  rush  out  upon  Mount 
Parnassus,  when  with  music,  dancing,  and  enthusiastic  hymns, 
they  celebrated  the  festival  of  the  god  of  day.  A  wreath  of  laurel 
was  the  noblest  reward  to  which  virtue  and  ambition  aspired, 
before  the  world  became  venal,  and  fell  down  to  worship  the 
golden  calf.  Ca«ar  wore  his,  it  is  said,  to  hide  a  defect ;  and  our 
modem  kings  have  little  better  plea  for  their  crowns,  from  the 
Tartar  dandy  down  to  Ferdinand  the  embroiderer.  Yonder  is 
the  Laurus,  or  bay-tree,  a  garland  of  whose  leaves  was  deemed 
their  noblest  recompense  by  ancient  poets ;  but  our  modem 
Laureates,  not  even  content  with  the  addition  of  a  hundred 
pounds  and  a  butt  of  sack,  must  have  pensions  and  snug  little 
sinecures  besides.  Viigil  places  Anchises  in  Elysium,  in  a  grove 
of  sweet-scented  bays.  Those  three  shrubs  planted  close 
together  are  the  Privet,  and  two  varieties  of  Holly,  so  placed  that 
their  black,  yellow,  and  red  berries  might  be  intermixed  : — the 
Misletoe,  witn  its  transparent  pearls,  would  have  formed  a  beauti- 
ful addition ;  but  it  is  a  parasite,  and  requires  larger  trees  to  sup*- 
port  it.  On  new  year's  day  the  ancient  Pruids  went  out  to  seek 
this  plant  with  hymns,  ceremonies,  and  rejoicings,  distributing 
it  ^ain  among  the  people  as  something  sacred  and  auspicious. 

Two  or  three  hundred  years  since  this  young  plant,  which  has 
only  lately  been  added  to  the  garden,  may  become  a  majestic 
Cypress :  it  is  of  very  slow  growth,  and  still  slower  decay,  on 
which  account  the  ancients  used  it  for  the  statues  of  their  gods. 
The  gates  of  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome,  made  of  this  wood,  had 
lastea,  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  eleven  hundred  years,  as 
fresh  as  new,  when  Pope  Eugenius  I V.  ordered  gates  oi  brass  in 
their  stead.  Some  will  have  it  that  the  wood  gophir,  of  which 
Noah's  ark  was  made,  was  cypress.  Plato  preferred  it  to  brass 
for  writing  his  laws  on  ;  the  Athenians,  accorciing  to  Thucydides, 
buried  their  heroes  in  coffins  of  this  wood,  and  many  of  the 
Egyptian  mummy  chests  are  found  of  the  same  material.  The 
beautiful  youth  who  killed  Apollo's  favourite  stag,  was  metamor- 
phosed into  this  tree. — ^Those  taller  trees  at  the  back  of  the  plan- 
tation are  Firs  and  Pines,  sacred  in  the  olden  time  to  Pan. 
Unacquainted  with  brandy,  the  ancients  used  to  tap  these  trees 
for  a  species  of  turpentine  to  fortify  and  preserve  their  wines. 
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whence  the  Bacchanalian  Thyrsus  was  always  terminated  with  a 
fir  cone.  Our  garden  cannot  boast  a  single  Pinaster ;  but  there 
is  a  ndble  one  on  the  lawn  of  the  Episcc^pal  Palace  at  'Fulhjailn, 
whence  these  large  flakes  of  smooth  bark  were  lately  peeled  off, 
and,  by  subdividmg  them  into  thin  laminee,  they  may  oe  written 
on  like  so  many  sheets  of  paper,  without  the  smallest  prepara- 
tion. For  this  purpose  they  were  used  by  the  ancients,  who 
also  formed  a  papyrus  from  the  bark  of  the  mulberry-tree,  whence 
the  Latin  word  liber  signified  both  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  a 
book ;  and  the  term  folium,  a  leaf,  was  on  the  same  account 
equally  applied  to  both.  From  liber  comes  libellus,  a  little  book ; 
and  hence  h^ve  we  derived  our  Libel  law,  with  all  its  difficulties 
and  anomalous  inflictions.  Who  would  have  thought  that,  amid 
all  the  delightful  associations  of  our  garden,  the  Attorney 
General  would  have  popped  his  gown  and  wig  upon  our  thoughts 
from  behind  the  peaceful  bark  of  a  pine  ? 

Leaving  these  evergreens,  let  us  for  a  moment  take  a  seat  be- 
neath this  beautiful  Plane,  a  tree  which  was  brought  originally 
from  the  Levant  to  Rome,  and  formed  such  a  favourite  decora- 
tion in  the  villas  of  her  greatest  orators  and  statesmen,  that  we 
read  of  their  irrigating  them  with  wine  instead  of  water.  Pliny 
affirms,  that  no  tree  defends  more  efiectually  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun  in  summer,  nor  admits  its  rays  more  kindly  in  the  winter. 
Its  introdiiction  into  England  is  generally  ascribed  to  Lord 
Bacon,  who  planted  a  noble  parcel  of  them  at  Verulam.  Nor 
can  I  gaze  through  its  branches  upon  the  blue  benignant 
heavens,  without  participating  that  enthusiasm  of  natural  reli- 
gion, by  which  Bacon  himself  was  actuated,  when  he  occasionally 
walked  forth  in  a  gentle  shower  without  any  covering  on  his 
head,  in  order,  as  he  said,  that  he  might  feel  the  spirit  of  the 
universe  descending  upon  him.  Mention  is  made  of  a  plane-tree 
growing  at  a  villa  of  the  Emperor  Caligula,  whose  hollow  trunk 
was  capacious  enough  to  contain  ten  or  twelve  persons  at 
dinner,  with  their  attendants;  but  the  most  celebrated  upon  re- 
cord is  that,  with  which  Xerxes  was  so  much  smitten,  tnat  he 
halted  his  whole,  army  for  some  days  to  admire  it ;  collecting  the 
jewels  of  his  whole  court  to  adorn  it ;  neglecting  all  the  concerns 
of  his  grand  expedition,  while  he  passionately  addressed  it  as  hia 
mistress,  his  minion,  his  goddess ;  and,  when  he  finally  tore  him- 
self away,  causing  a  representation  of  it  to  be  stamped[  on  a  gold 
medal,  which  he  continually  wore  about  his  neck. 

Some  interesting  reflections  will  be  suggested  by  the  mere 
nomenclature  of  plants,  if  we  attend  to  a  few  oi  the  more 
common  sorts,  as  we  stray  along  the  borders,  and  through  the 
green-house.  This  little  elegant  flower,  with  its  hoar  and  dark 
green  leaves  and  golden  crown,  has  had  two  sponsors,  having 
first  been  honoured  with  the  name  of  Parthenis,  imparted  te  it 
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by  the  Virgin  Goddess,  until  Artemisia,  the  wife  of  Mausolus, 
adopted  it,  and  ordered  that  it  should  bear  her  own.  The 
columns,  and  obelisks,  and  towers  of  the  far-famed  mausoleum 
built  by  this  queen  have  gradually  crumbled,  until  they  have  be- 
come so  effectually  mingled  with  the  dust,  that  even  the  site  of 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  is  utterly  unknown  ;  while  this 
fragile  flower,  immutable  and  immortal,  continues  precisely  the 
same  as  when  her  youthful  fingers  first  pruned  its  leaves  in  the 
windows  of  her  palace.  In  this  Teucrium,  or  tree  germander,  we 
recognize  the  name  of  King  Teucer,  who  first  introduced  it 
among  his  Phrygian  subjects,  as  well  as  the  worship  of  Cybele, 
and  the  dances  of  the  Corybantes.  Black  Hellebore,  or  melam- 
podium,  is  not  very  invitmg  in  its  associations,  if  we  merely 
consider  its  dangerous  qualities ;  but  it  possesses  an  historical 
interest,  when  we  recollect,  that  with  this  plant  Melampus  cured 
the  mad  daughters  of  King  Preetus,  and  received  the  eldest  in 
marriage  for  his  reward.  Euphorbia  commemorates  the  physi- 
cian of  Juba,  a  Moorish  prince ;  and  Gentiana  immortalizes  a 
King  of  lUyria.*  These  references  might  be  e^ctended  among 
ancient  names  to  the  end  of  our  walk  ;  but  we  will  now 
advert  to  a  few  of  the  more  modem  derivations.  Tournefort 
gave  to  this  scarlet  jasmine  the  name  of  Bignonia,  in  honour  of 
Abbot  Bignon,  Librarian  to  Louis  XIV.  The  BrowalUa  demissa 
and  elata  record  a  botanist  of  humble  origin,  who  afterwards 
became  Bishop  of  Ujpsal ;  and  the  French,  by  a  Greek  pun  upon 
Buonaparte's  name,  introduced  a  Calomeria  into  their  botanical 
catalogue,  although  it  has  now  probably  changed  its  name  with 
the  dynasty.  Linnoeus,  in  his  Critica  Botanica,  has,  in  several 
instances,  drawn  a  fanciful  analogy  between  botani^  and  their 
appropriate  plants;  but  as  it  might  be  tedious  to  go  more 
minutely  into  this  subject,  the  reader  can  refer  to  the  same 
authority  from  wliich  we  have  already  quoted. 

Other  motives  than  the  natural  and  laudable  one  of  comme- 
morating distinguished  botanists,  have  sometimes  influenced  the 
bestowal  of  names  upon  plants,  and  satire  and  irony  have  occa- 
sionally intruded  themselves  into  the  sanctuary  of  science. 
"  Buflbnia  tenuifolia  is  well  known  to  be  a  satire  on  the  slender 
botanical  pretensions  of  the  great  French  zoologist;  as  theHillia 
parasitica  of  Jacquin,  though  perhaps  not  meant,  is  an  equally 
just  one  upon  our  pompous  Sir  John  Hill.  I  mean  not  to 
approve  of  such  satires.  They  stain  tlie  purity  of  our  lovely 
science.  If  a  botanist  does  not  deserve  commemoration,  let  him 
sink  peaceably  into  oblivion.  It  savours  of  malignity  to  make 
his  crown  a  crown  of  thorns  ;  and  if  the  application  be  unjust,  it 

is  truly  diabolical."t 

I        — 

•  Sec  Smith's  Introducrioa  to  Botany,  p.  374.  f  Ibid.  p.  382. 
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But  see !  this  Coavolrulus  begins  to  shut  up  its  flowers,  a  sure 
indication  of  approaching  rain ;  and  the  Cfalendula  pluvialis, 
commonly  callea  the  poor  man's  weather-glass,  has  already 
closed  its  petals  in  anticipation  of  an  April  shower.  These  ba« 
rometers  of  nature  ure  seldom  mistaken;  the  bi^  drops  are 
already  falling  around  us ; — run,  run,  let  us  seek  the  shelter  of  the 
house,  and  at  our  next  walk  we  will  take  the  opposite  side  of  the 
garden,  in  the  hope  of  gleaning  some  reflections  from  its  varie- 
gated borders.  H. 


STANZAS, 

EXCITSD    BY    SOME    REFLECTIONS    ON    THE    PRESENT    STATE 

OF    GREECE. 

G&EECB !  glorious  Greece  I  what  art  thou  but  a  name  ? 

The  echo  of  a  cataract  gone  by  ? 
The  once  victorious  voice  of  all  thy  fame, 

Which  awed  the  world,  now  trembles  in  a  sigh; 
And  I  will  sing  thy  glory*s  lullaby — 

For  I  have  loved  thee,  Greece, — and  o'er  the  lyre 
Faintly  and  sadly  shall  my  Angers  fly — 

Th<  moumflil  cadence  dies  upon  die  wire, 

And  on  the  desolate  windii,  thdse  melodies  expire ! 

Yes  !  I  have  loved  thee*— and  my  youihfUl  soul 

Hath  wildly  dreamt  of  glory,  and  of  thee — 
Burst  the  proud  Imks  of  man's  severe  controul, 

And  sprung  to  sojourn  with  the  great  and  free ! 
Oh !  who  would  not  thy  vot'ry,  Graecia,  be  ? 

And  I  have  hung  upon  th'  enchanted  page 
Entranced, — and  wept  thy  faUen  Uberty — 

Till  my  breast  thrill'd  with  all  the  patriot's  rage. 

And  soar'd  alofl,  to  greet  the  hero,  poet,  sage. 

Where  art  thou,  Athens,  and  what  art  thou  now  ? 

Hiy  spirit  even,  exalted  land,  is  fre*! — 
Though  withered,  yet  the  laurel  shades  thy  brow — 

The  desolate  a^  that  now  remains  of  thee. 
Mother  of  arts,  and  arms,  and  liberty! 

A  lovely  corse,  encircled  by  a  wreath 
Of  faded  flowers,  my  heart  alone  can  see — 

And  I  will  love  thee,  though  despoil'd  of  breath, 

For  thou  art  beauteous,  Graecia,  e'en  in  death ! 

£.  B.B. 
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SCIENTIFIC    AMUSEMENTS. 
NO.   II. 


AUTOMATA. 


We  now  pursue  the  account  referred  to  in  our  last  (page  448). 
'*  The  room  where  the  automaton  chess-player  is  at  present 
exhibited,  has  an  inner  apartment,  within  wnich  appears  the 
figure  of  a  Turk,  as  large  as  life,  dressed  after  the  Turkish 
fashion,  sitting  behind  a  chest  of  three  feet  and  a  half  in 
length,  two  feet  in  breadth,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  to 
which  it  is  attached  by  the  wooden  seat  on  which  it  sits.  The 
chest  is  placed  upon  four  castors,  and,  together  with  the  figure, 
may  be  easily  moved  to  any  part  of  the  room.  On  the  plain 
sui^e  formed  by  the  top  of  the  chest,  in  the  centre,  is  a  raised 
immovable  chess-board  of  handsome  dimensions,  upon  which 
the  figure  has  its  eyes  fixed ;  its  right  arm  and  hand  being  ex* 
tended  on  the  chest,  and  its  left  arm  somewhat  raised,  as  if  in 
the  attitude  of  holding  a  Turkish  pipe,  which  originally  was 
placed  in  its  hand. 

"  The  exhibitor  begins  by  wheeling  the  chest  to  the  entrance  of 
the  apartment  within  which  it  stands,  and  in  face  of  the  specta- 
tors. He  then  opens  certain  doors  contrived  in  the  chest,  two 
in  front  and  two  at  the  back ;  at  the  same  time  pulling  out  a  long 
shallow  drawer  at  the  bottom  of  the  chest,  made  to  contain  the 
chess-men,  a  cushion  for  the  arm  of  the  figure  to  rest  upon,  and 
some  counters.  Two  lesser  doors,  and  a  green  cloth  screen, 
contrived  in  the  body  of  the  figure  and  its  lovirer  parts,  ate  like- 
wise opened,  and  the  Turkish  robe  which  covers  then^  is  raised ; 
so  that  the  construction,  both  of  the  figure  and  chest,  internally,  is 
displayed.  In  this  state  the  automaton  is  moved  round  for  the 
examination  of  the  spectators :  and,  to  banish  all  suspicion  from 
the  most  sceptical  mind»  that  any  living  subject  is  concealed 
within  any  part  of  it,  the  exhibitor  introduces  a  lighted  candle  into 
the  body  of  the  chest  and  figure,  by  which  the  interior  of  the 
chest  is,  in  a  great  measure,  rendered  transparent,  and  the  most 
secret  comer  is  shown.  Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  same 
precaution  to  remove  suspicion  is  used,  if  requested,  at  the  close, 
as  at  the  commencement,  of  a  game  of  chess  with  the  automaton. 

"  The  chest  is  divided,  by  a  partition,  into  two  unequal  cham- 
bers. That  to  the  ri^ht  of  toe  figure  is  the  narrowest,  and 
occupies  scarcely  one  third  of  the  body  of  the  cHest.  It  is  filled 
with  little  wheels,  levers,  cylinders,  and  other  machinery  used 
in  clock-work.  That  to  the  left  contains  a  few  wheels,  some 
small  barrels  with  springs,  and  two  quarters  of  a  circle  placed 
horizontally.  The  body  and  lower  parts  of  the  figure  contain 
certain  tubes,  which  seem  to  be  conductors  to  the  machinery. 
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After  a  sufficient  time,  during  which  each  spectator  may  satisfy 
his  scruples  and  his  curiosity,  the  exhibitor  recloses  the  doors  of 
the  chest  and  figure,  and  the  drawer  at  the  bottom  ;  makes  some 
arrangements  in  the  body  of  the  figure,  winds  ud  the  works  with 
a  key  inserted  into  a  small  opening  on  the  side  of  the  chest, 
places  a  cushion  under  the  lert  arm  of  the  figure,  which  now 
rests  upon  it,  and  invites  any  individual  present  to  play  a  game 

of  chess/' 

*  *         * 

'*  At  the  commencement  of  a  game,  the  automaton  moves  its 
head,  as  if  taking  a  view  of  the  board ;  the  same  motion  occurs 
at  the  close  of  a  game.  In  making  a  move,  it  slowly  raises  its 
left  arm  firom  the  cushion  placed  under  it,  and  directs  it  toward 
the  square  of  the  piece  to  be  moved.  Its  hands  and  fingers 
open  on  touching  the  piece,  which  it  takes  up,  and  conveys  to 
any  proposed  square.  The  arm  then  returns  with  a  natural 
motion  to  the  cushion  upon  which  it  usually  rests.  In  taking  a 
piece,  the  automaton  makes  the  same  motions  of  the  arm  and 
nand  to  lay  hold  of  the  piece,  which  it  conveys  from  the  board  ; 
and  then  returning  to  its  own  piece,  it  takes  it  up,  and  places  it 
on  the  vacant  square.*** 

His  motions  have  an  air  of  great  dignity  and  composure.  On 
giving  check  to  the  king,  he  moves  his  head  as  a  signal.  When 
a  false  move  is  made,  as  if  to  puzzle  him,  he  taps  with  his  right 
hand  on  the  chest,  replaces  the  piece  wrongly  moved,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  take  the  due  advantage  of  moving  a  piece  of  his  own. 
At  other  times  he  will  tap  on  the  chest  for  his  adversary  to 
move  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  game  he  bows  gracefully  round  to 
the  company. 

It  is  a  remarkable,  and  somewhat  suspicious  circumstance, 
that  neithift*  the  present  proprietor  of  this  automaton  (in  a  pam- 

Shlet  circulated  by  him  on  this  subject),  nor  the  Oxford  gra- 
uate,  firom  whose  observations  we  have  abridged  the  above 
account  of  his  performances,  takes  any  notice  of  the  attempted 
solution  of  them  by  Mr.  CoUinson,  a  correspondent  of  Dr.  Hut- 
ton's,  to  whom  we  have  before  alluded.     In  the  same  letter f  in 


•  "  Observations/'  &c  by  an  Oxford  Graduate,  8vo.  181Q. 
f  We  subjoin  that  part  of  the  letter  which  relates  to  this  subject — 
**  Turning  over  the  leaves  of  your  late  valuable  publication,  Fart  I.  of  the  Mathema- 
tical and  Philosophical  Dictionary,  I  observed,  under  the  article  *'  Automaton,"  the 
following — '  But  all  these  seem  inferior  to  M.  Kempelin*s  chess-player,  which  may 
truly  be  considered  as  the  greatest  master-piece  in  mechanics  that  ever  appeared  in  the 
world.'  So  it  certainly  would  have  been,  had  its  scientific  movements  depended  merely 
on  mechanism.  Being  slightly  acquainted  with  M.  Kempelin,  when  he  exhibited  his 
chess-playing  figure  in  London,  I  called  on  him,  about  five  years  since,  at  his  house  in 
Vienna ;  another  gentleman  and  myself  being  then  on  a  tour  on  the  Continent.  The 
baron  (for  I  think  he  is  such)  shewed  me  some  working  models,  which  he  had  lately 
made.  Among  them,  an  improvement  on  Arkwright's  cotton-mill,  and  also  one 
which  he  thought  an  improvement  of  Bolton  and  Watt's  last  steam-engine.  I  asked 
him  after  a  piece  of  speaking  mechanism,  which  he  had  shewn  mc  when  in  London. 
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which  this  gentleman  describes  the  automaton  inventions  of  the 
Droz  family^  he  speaks  of  a  pamphlet  presented  to  him  at 
Dresden^  which  affirms  the  whole  phenomena  to  be  produced  by 
human  agency ;  a  conjecture  which  is  confirmed  by  a  writer  in 
the  Edinburgn  Encyclopaedia.    A  well-taught  boy  is  said  to  be 

f>artly  conceded  in  the  ample  drapery  of  our  automaton  s  lower 
imbs,  and  partly  in  the  commode  on  which  the  chess-board  is 
placed.  He  ccmnot  be  seen  when  the  doors  are  opened,  we  are 
told,  '*  because  his  legs  and  thighs  are  then  concealed  in  two 
hollow  cylinders,  which  appear  designed  to  support  the  wheels 
and  levers,  the  rest  of  the  nody  being  at  that  moment  out  of  the 
commode,  and  hid  in  the  drapery  of  the  automaton.  When 
the  doors  of  the  commode  are  snut,  the  clacks  which  are  heard 
by  the  turning  of  a  rounce,  permit  the  dwarf  to  change  his  place, 
and  re-enter  tne  commode  without  being  heard ;  and  while  the 
machine  is  rolled  about  to  different  parts  of  the  room,  to  prove 
that  it  is  perfectly  detached,  the  dwarf  has  an  opportunity  of 
shutting  the  trap  through  which  he  has  passed,  ihe  drapery 
of  the  automaton  is  then  lifted  up,  and  the  interior  part  ot  the 
body  is  shewn,  to  convince  the  spectators  that  all  is  fair,  and  the 
whole  terminates,  to  their  great  astonishment,  and  in  the  illusion 
that  an  effect  is  produced  by  simple  machinery,  which  can  only 
arise  from  a  well-ordered  head."*  This  writer  proceeds  to  con- 
jecture that  the  chess-board  is  semi-transparent,  so  as  at  once  to 
conceal  the  party  within,  and  afford  him  sufficient  light  to  per- 
ceive the  moves  of  his  antagonist,  which  are  met  by  an  interior 
lever,  governing  the  arm  of  the  automaton,  on  the  principles  of 
the  pantograph. 

With  these  accounts  of  the  chess-player  very  distinctly  in 
his  mind,  and  an  extract  of  the  supposed  method  of  conceading 
the  dwarf  or  boy,  in  his  pocket,  the  writer  of  this  paper  went 


It  spoke  as  before,  and  I  gave  the  same  word  as  when  I  before  saw  it,  exploitation, 
which  it  distinctly  pronounced  with  the  French  accent.  But  I  particularly  noticed, 
that  not  a  word  pa^ed  about  the  chess-player,  and,  of  course,  I  did  not  a^k  to  see  it. 
In  the  progress  of  the  tour  I  came  to  Dresden,  where,  becoming  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Eden,  our  envoy  there,  by  means  of  a  letter  given  me  by  his  biother.  Lord  Auckland, 
who  was  ambassador  when  I  was  at  Madrid,  he  accordingly  accompanied  me  in  see- 
ing several  things  worthy  of  mv  attention  ;  and  he  introduced  my  companion  and  my- 
self to  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  talents,  named  Joseph  Freideric  Freyhere,  who  seems 
completely  to  have  discovered  the  vitality  and  soul  of  the  chess-playing  Bgure.  This 
gentleman  courteously  presented  me  with  the  treatise  he  had  published,  dated  at  Dres- 
den, Sept.  30, 1780,  explaining  its  principles,  accompanied  with  curious  plates,  neatly 
coloured.  This  treatise  is  in  the  Germaui  language,  and  I  hope  soon  to  get  a  transla- 
tion of  it.  A  weU'iazight  boy,  very  tkin  and  small  ({fhis  age,  sufficiently  so  that  he 
could  be  concealed  in  a  drawer,  almost  immediatety  uvder  ihe  chess-board,  agitated  the 
whole.  This  discovery  at  Dresden  accounts  for  the  silence  about  it  at  Vienna  ^ 
for  I  understood,  by  Mr.  Eden,  that  Mr.  Freyhere  had  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Baron  Kem* 
pelin,  though  he  seems  unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  Mr.  F.  has  completely  analyzed 
the  whole.** — Mutton's  Mathematical  Dictionary,  Supplement, 
•  Article"  An  OROIDES,"  Brewster's  Encyclopeedta. 
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with  some  friends,  a  few  months  ago,  to  visit,  and,  if  possible,  to* 
play  at  chess  with  the  automaton.  His  engagements,  however. 
Were  far  too  numerous  for  the  writer  to  obtain  that  honour  on 
this  occasion.  Some  slight  changes  had  taken  place  in  the 
manner  of  exhibiting  the  automaton  (compared  with  the  account 
of  the  Oxford  graduate) :  having,  therefore,  avowed  to  the  pro- 
prietor, that  his  object  was  to  obtain  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
nis  proceedings,  as  far  as  it  could  be  done  with  propriety,  the 
writer  took  memoranda  of  what  passed. 

From  a  door  in  a  canvass  screen  the  automaton  and  commode 
were  wheeled  out  at  the  time  appointed,  and  the  figure  was 
made  to  face  the  company.  Then  the  inferior  chamber  of  the 
commode  (occupying  about  one-third  of  Its  dimensions)  was 
opened  before  ana  behind,  when  a  taper  was  held  by  the  pro- 
prietor in  such  a  situation,  as  to  throw  a  full  light  through  the 
machinery  that  occupied  this  part  of  it.  He  now  closed  and 
locked  the  doors  of  this  chamber,  opened  the  drawer,  and  took 
out  the  men  and  cushion,  as  described  by  the  Oxford  graduate ; 
after  which,  he  opened  the  larger  chamber  of  the  commode  in 
fV*ont,  and  put  uie  taper  through  the  front  door  within  it. 
Perhaps  one-sixth,  or  one-eighth  of  this  chamber,  was  occupied 
by  machinery  ;  the  rest  was  a  perfect  cavity,  lined  with  green 
baize.  He  now  shut  and  locked  these  doors  ;  dien  wheeled  the 
commode  round,  opened  and  took  up  the  drapery  of  the  figure, 
and  exhibited  the  body,  partly  occupied  by  machineiy,  and 
partly  left  with  imperfect  imitations  of  the  prominent  parts,  to 
the  shoulders.  The  draperv  was  then  carefully  pulled  down, 
and  the  figure  wheeled  round,  so  as  a^ain  to  front  the  spectators, 
before  whom  it  played  a  masterly  and  successful  game. 

The  conviction  of  the  writer  and  his  friends  (with  the  figure 
before  them)  was,  that  the  concealment  of  a  small  thin  boy  or 
dwarf  was  barely  possible.  The  larger  chamber  would  contain 
him,  and  that  chamber  never  was  opened  from  behind,  nor  at  the 
same  time  that  the  back  of  the  figure  was  exposed  ;  while  it  is 
observable  that  the  inferior  chaim>er  had  the  light  of  a  taper 
thrown  through  it.  So  that  it  appeared  a  practicable  contri- 
vance that  a  boy  should  be  concealed  in  the  drapery  while  the 
commode  was  opened,  and  in  the  commode  while  the  figure  was 
exposed. 

Under  these  impressions,  the  writer  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
proprietor,  in  which  he  stated,  that  having,  with  his  friends, 
been  highly  gratified  by  the  wonderful  powers  of  the  automaton 
chess-player,  and  intending  to  communicate  the  result  of  his 
investigation  to  the  public,  which  must,  if  satisfactory,. prove  ex- 
tremely creditable  to  the  invention, — he  requested  leave  to  visit 
the  exhibition,  (accompanied  by  two  or  three  scientific  friends  and 
probably  in  the  presence  of  a  member  of  the  Royal  Family)  in 
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order  to  see  a  game  played  by  the  figure,  with  the  doors  of  the 
commode  open ;  his  object  being  merely  to  ascertain  the  impos- 
sit^lity  of  any  human  mtervention,  and  not  in  any  degreie  to  iu" 
spect  the  machinery  ; — but  to  this  application  a  polite  negative 
was  returned,  dechning  any  other  than  the  ordinary  public 
exposure  of  the  machine.*  We  must  therefore  leave  the  ques- 
tion of  human  agency  still  undecided,  and  pass  on  to  the  men- 
tion of  another  of  M.  de  Kempelin^s  ingenious  inventions. 

''  On  what  do  you  think  M.  de  Kempelin  is '  at  present  em- 
ployed ?"  says  M.  de  Wendisch,  in  a  letter  to  a  fnend  on  the 
pursuits  of  that  gentleman,  in  1783  f — "  on  a  machine  that  talks  I 
Acknowledge  that  he  must  be  gifted  with  a  creative  genius  bold 
and  invincible,  to  usdertake  a  project  of  this  kind  ;  and  will  it 
be  believed  that  he  has  every  reason  to  hope  for  complete  suc- 
cess ?  He  has  already  succeeded  so  far  as  to  prove  the  possibility 
of  such  a  machine,  and  to  deserve,  on  the  part  of  the  learned, 
that  they  should  dedicate  their  attention  to  this  new  and  hitherto 
unknown  invention. 

"  His  machine  answers,  clearly  and  distinctly  enough,  several 
questions.  The  voice  is  sweet  and  agreeable  ;  there  is  but  the  let^ 
ter  R  which  it  pronounces  lispingly,  and  with  a  certain  harshness. 
When  its  answer  is  not  understood,  it  repeats  it  slower;  and  if 
required  to  speak  a  third  time,  it  repeats  it  again,  but  in  a  tone 
of  impatience  and  vexation.  I  have  neard  it  pronounce,  in  dif- 
ferent languages,  very  well  and  very  distinctly,  the  following 
words  ana  phrases: — 'Papa,'  'Mama,'  '  My  wife,'  *  My,hu6- 
band,'  'A-^propos^' '  Marianne,'  '  Rome,'  '  Madam,'  *  The  Queen/ 
*  The  King,'  '  At  Paris,'  *  Come,'  *  Mama  loves  me,'  *  My  wife, 
is  my  ftiend.' " — ^This  writer  then  speaks  of  the  machine  being  at 


•  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  seen  '*  An  Attempt  to  analyse  the  Automaton 
Chessplayer  of  M.  De  Kempelin,*'  Lend.  isil.  The  anonymous  author  is  sanguine 
enough  to  add,  '*  With  an  easy  Method  of  imitating  the  movements  of  that  celebrated 
Figttie." 

The  solution  of  these  movements  here  offered  to  the  public,  is  so  far  similar  to  our 
own,  as  that  the  writer  confidently  ascribes  them  to  the  concealed  prcseitce  of  a  living^ 
agent  Five  lithographic  plates  illustrate  his  supposed  mode  of  operation.  But  this 
tract  suggests,  that  the  operator  is  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  automaton ;  that  he 
sees  the  chess-board,  while  playing,  "  through  the  waistcoat,  as  easily  as  through  a 
veil ;"  and  that  his  left  hand  actually  fills  the  sleeve  of  the  figure,  moving  the  fingers 
«  with  a  string."  (Surely,  to  nudte  this  sort  of  agency  complete,  the  chess-player 
might  have  been  furnished  with  gloves !) 

The  author  ingeniously  finds  a  space  at  the  back  of  the  drawer,  not  heretofore 
noticed,  which  would  relieve  the  legs  of  a  -concealed  person.  He  also  makes  some 
pertinent  icmarks  on  the  illusion  which  is  probably  practised  oo  the  spectator  in  the 
winding-up  of  the  machinery,  the  ticking  of  clock-work  that  is  heard,  &c.  We  still 
imagine,  however,  that  the  dimensions  of  the  chest  would  a£R>rd  no  room  for  the  con- 
cealment of  a  figure  that  could  thus  direct  the  arm;  and  are  certain  no  such  figure 
could  rise  out  of  it  into  that  part  of  the  body  supposed,  as  we  saw  it  displayed  in  Lon^ 
don.  A  youth  coiled  up  in  the  commode  would  much  more  **  easily  '*  (day  the  game. 
The  whole  chest  is  but  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  three  feet  long,  andt  wo  feet  in  breadth. 

t  BoMufs  History  of  the  Mathematics.  v 
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th&t  time  nothing  more  than  a  square  box,  to  which  was  affixed 
a  pair  of  organ-oellows ;  and  that,  at  each  answer  of  this  non^ 
descript  speaker,  the  inyentor  put  his  hand  under  a  curtain  that 
covered  it,  to  touch,  apparently,  the  springs,  that  produced  the 
articulation. 

It  appears  to  have  been  M.  Kempelin's  design  to  give  to  this 
automaton  the  form  of  a  child  of  five  or  six  years  of  age,  as  the 
voice  which  he  produced  was  that  of  this  period  of  life.  He, 
however,  exhibited  it  in  an  unfinished  state ;  and  we  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  to  what  figure  it  was  finally  adapted.  The 
narrative  of  his  proceedings  in  accomplishing  what  he  did  effect, 
and  which  we  abridge  from  a  curious  treatise  of  his,  "  On  the 
Mechanism  of  Speech,**  appears  to  us  to  be  amongst  the  most 
interesting  and  useful  of  all  the  automatical  details.  Our  modem 
removers  of  impediments  in  speech  may  work  wonders,  perhaps, 
by  looking  into  his  artificial  jaws ! 

The  first  object  of  M.  Kempelin,  though  upon  what  ground  he 
reasoned  we  cannot  imagine,  was  the  production  of  the  vowel 
sounds,  rather  than  those  of  any  of  the  consonant,  which  he 
hardly  expected  to  be  able  to  combine  with  them.  He  in- 
vestigated the  affinity  between  the  sound  of  various  instruments 
and  me  human  voice ;  and  between  the  use  of  the  artificial  reed- 
stop,  or  voce  humana,  (which  has  sometimes  been  applied  to  the 
natural  organs)  and  the  general  functions  of  the  glottis.  To 
the  honour  of  our  Northern  countrymen,  after  exhausting  his 
patience  on  qualifying  and  combining  bassoon  with  clano^et 
reeds,  those  of  hautboys,  8cc.,  he  found  the  reed  of  the  Highland 
bf^pipe  to  furnish  the  best  practical  basis  of  his  attempts,  and 
sounds  approximating  the  nearest  to  the  harmony  divine  of 
human  speech ! 

He. now  conceived  that  the  fundamental  powers  of  the  voice 
were  in  A,  the  sound  of  which  vowel  he  easily  produced  by  com- 
bining the  reed  with  a  tube  and  a  pair  of  organ-bellows ;  but 
beyond  this  he  pould  not  proceed,  until  it  occurred  to  him  that 
the  organ  of  developing  the  sounds  desired,  demanded  his  princi- 
pal attention.  He  divided,  therefore,  a  deep  elliptical  box  into 
two  parts,  which  shut  upon  each  other  with  a  hinge,  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  human  jaws,  connecting  his  tube  with  the  back  of  it, 
and  carefully  varying  their  opening  and  manner  of  action  until 
he  could  command  the  sounds  of  O,  OU,  and  £.  Year  after 
year  was  devoted  to  this  instrument,  we  are  told  ;  but  I,  or  the 
German  U,  refiised  to  obey  his  call.  K,  L,  M,  and  P,  however, 
rewarded  his  efforts ;  when  he  attempted  to  form  the  letters  he 
had  obtained  into  syllabic  combinations  and  words.  Here  an 
almost  insuperable  difficulty  occurred ;  the  sounds  of  the  letters 
would  not  now  into  each  other  without  a  clatter  or  pause.  If 
too  slowly  enunciated,  they  would  seem  like  a  child  repealing 
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his  alphabet,  and  have  no  resemblance  to  the  word  intended ; 
and  it  the  tube  was  too  rapidly  supplied,  it  would  produce  a 
catching  gust  of  air  in  the  mouth,  which  interrupted  every  letter 
with  the  sound  of  K.  An  aspirating  sound  following  that  of  the 
consonants,  was  also  rery  troublesome  to  overcome.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  third  year  of  his  labour,  he  could  execute, 
pretty  accurately,  the  words  Papa,  Mama,  Aula,  Lama,  Mulo. 
Tlie  sounds  of  most  of  the  other  consonants  were  ultimately  ob- 
tained. P,  K,  and  T,  required  the  greatest  quantity  of  air,  we 
are  told ;  and  the  whole  machine  about  six  times  the  quantity  of 
the  human  lungs.  But  the  two  latter  consonants,  with  D  and 
O,  were  always  imperfectly  articulated.  Some  of  his  best  sen- 
tences  were,  JRofmmort/m  fmperator  semper  Augusttts.  Leopoldus 
Secundus.     Vous  ites  mon  ami.    Je,  votif  aimit  de  tout  mon  caur. 

M.  De  Kempelin  finally  perfected,  1.  Nostrils,  which  he  found 
of  great  importance  in  articulation,  and  which  consisted  of  two 
tin  tubes,  communicating  at  bottom  with  the  mouth.  2.  The 
mouth,  made  of  elastic  gum,  and  of  a  bell  form,  so  contrived 
that  the  sounds  of  the  reed  issued  immediately  fipom  it,  and  con- 
nected with  the  air-chest  by  a  tin  tube,  which  kept  it  always  full 
of  air.  3.  The  air-chest,  which  was  of  an  oblong  shape,  and 
received  at  one  end  the  voice-pipe  containing  the  reed,  and  at 
the  other  the  bellows-pipe,  both  closed  round  with  leather.  In 
this  chest  were  contained  two  inferior  ones,  each  having  a  valve 
at  the  top  closed  by  a  spring,  and  a  round  aperture  adapted  to 
receive  tnrough  the  side  of  the  larger  chest  a  tin  fiinnel,  and  a 
round  wooden  tube,  which  produced  the  hissing  sounds  of  CH,  J, 
S,  and  Z.  The  voice-pipe  entered  the  larger  chest  between  the 
two  smaller  ones.  4.  The  bellows,  answering  the  purpose  of 
lungs,  and  which  acted  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  those  belong- 
ing to  an  organ.  6.  The  reed,  which  was  in  imitation  of  a 
bagpipe  drone,  the  hollow  portion  being  scjuare,  and  the 
tongue  of  it  formed  of  thin  ivory,  vibrating  horizontally,  to  pro- 
duce the  various  sounds.  The  square  end  was  inserted,  as  we 
have  noticed,  in  the  air-chest.  Along  the  upper  side  of  the 
tongue  was  a  moveable  spring,  which  slightly  bent  it  inward ; 
and  the  part  on  which  it  fell  was  covered  with  leather,  to  modu- 
late the  vibrations.  The  sounds  were  more  acute  as  the  spring 
acted  toward  the  outer  extremity  of  the  tongue,  which  was  then 
more  rapid  in  its  motions ;  as  it  was  withdrawn  from  this  part, 
the  vibrations  were  slower,  and  the  sounds  more  grave. 

The  name  of  M.  Maillardet,  a  Swiss  artist  of  modem  celebri- 
ty>  is  the  only  one  that  merits  association  with  that  of  De  Kempe- 
kn.  He  has  executed  two  or  three  celebrated  figures,  with 
whose  exploits  we  must  '*  close  this  strange  eventful  history." 

One  of  these  is  a  Lady  at  her  piano-forte.  She  executes^ 
eighteen  tunes  by  the  actual  pressure  of  her  fingers  on  the  keys ; 
and  while  all  the  natural  notes  are  thus  performed,  her  feet  play 
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the  flftts  and  sha^  by  meaiui  of  pedals.  The  inatniittent,  in 
fact,  may  be  correctly  called  an  organ,  as  it  is  mainly  moved  by 
bellows ;  to  bring  which  into  proper  action  is  the  one  important 
object  of  the  machinery.  The  whole  is  impelled  by  six.  strong 
springs,  acting  on  twenty-five  conunnnicating  levers,  ana 
regulated  and  equalized  by  a  brass  fly.  The  interior  of  the  in- 
strument is,  of  course,  very  complicated  and  minute  in  its 
mechanism,  which  requires  to  be  wound  up  once  an  hour. 
Before  commencing  a  tune,  the  lady  bows  her  head  to  the  audi* 
tors  ;  she  is  apparently  agitated  wim  an  anxiety  and  di£Eidence« 
not  always  felt  in  real  hfe ;  her  eyes  then  seem  intent  on  Uie 
notes,  her  bosom  heaves,  and  at  a  distance  it  is  impossible  to 
discover  any  semblance  of  a  W9rk  of  art. 

A  Magician,  that  has  sometimes  accompanied  this  musical 
lady,  is  also  a  considerable  triumph  of  mechanical  skill.  He 
sits  at  the  bottom  of  a  wall,  with  a  long  wand  in  his  right  hand, 
and  a  book  in  his  left.  Questions  inscribed  on  thin  oval  coun« 
ters,  twenty  in  number,  are  put  into  the  spectator's  hand,  who 
is  desired  to  inclose  one  or  more  of  them  in  a  drawer,  which  shuts 
with  a  spring.  A  medallion,  for  instance,  has  the  question. 
What  is  the  most  universal  passion?  which  being  put  into  the 
drawer,  the  figure  rises  with  a  solemn  gait,  bows  his  head,  draws 
a  circle  or  two  with  his  wand,  consmts  his  book,  and  lifts  it 
toward  his  face,  as  if  in  meditation.  He  then  strikes  with  his 
wand  on  the  wall  above  his  hand,  when  two  folding-doors  open, 
and  discover  the  inscription  Love,  as  the  reply.  The  counters 
are  remarkably  thin,  and  similar  in  all  other  respects  but  their 
inscriptions,  which  some  of  them  bear  on  both  sides  :  certainly 
the  mechanism  that  can  discriminate  the  one  from  the  other, 
must  be  exquisite  ;  and  mechanism  alone,  we  have  the  highest 
authority  for  believing,  it  is.* 

M.  Maillardet'sWn ting-boy  is  hardly  less  meritorious.  He  is 
exhibited  kneeling  on  one  knee,  and  an  attendant  having  dipped 
his  pencil  and  laid  the  paper  before  him,  he  executes  drawm^s, 
and  French  and  English  sentences,  in  writing,  of  a  very  supenor 
description.  Every  natural  motion  of  the  mogers,  elbow,  eyes, 
&c.  is  correctly  imitated. 

The  first  of  these  figures  the  artist  stated  to  have  cost  him  the 
sum  of  1500/.  in  its  construction. 

.We  have  now  placed  before  the  reader  as  complete  an  account 
of  the  most  celebrated  automata,  as  the  limits  of  our  publication 
will  admit.  We  believe  no  remarkable  contrivance  of  this  kind 
has  escaped  our  notice;  and  as  we  reminded  him  of  some  vision- 
ary speculations  on  the  powers  of  man  in  the  commencement  of 
our  sketch,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  him  for  one  serious  reflection, 
at  the  close,  upon  the  wisdom  of  that  Almighty  Architect,  by 

*  See  the  article  **  Androioes,"  in  Brewster's  Encyclopedia,  before  alluded  to. 
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whom  we  are  bo  fearfully,  so  wonderAilly,  bo  inimitably  made  ? 
Without  any  speculation  on  die  pomble  powers  of  man,  or  the 
tendency  of  his  nabits  and  impulses  on  a  large  and  hypothetical 
scale,  let  the  entire  muscular  action  of  a  single  youthful  arm,  in 
striking  a  shuttlecock,  be  perfectly  imitated  by  him,  and  we 
.could  consent  to  resign  to  the  artist  the  government  of  our  share 
of  the  world ! 


SONNET    ON    VISITING    DONNINGTON    CASTLE, 

Said  to  have  been  the  latest  residence  of  Chaucer,  and  celebrated  for  its  resistance  to 

the  Army  of  the  Parliament  during  the  Civil  Wars. 

Oh  for  some  gentle  spirit  to  surround, 
.  With  clinging  ivy,  thy  high-seated  towers, 

Fair  Donnington,  and  wipe  from  Chaucer's  bowers 
The  last  rude  touch  of  woe !     All  sight,  all  sound 
Of  the  old  strife,  boon  Nature  from  the  ground 

Hath  banish'd.     Here  the  trench  no  longer  lours, 

But,  like  a  bosky  dell,  bedeck'd  with  flowers, 
And  garlanded  with  May,  sinks  dimpling  round, 
A  very  spot  for  youthftil  poet's  dreams 

In  die  prime  hour  :  Grisildis'  mournful  lay, 
The  **  *  half- told  "  tale,  would  sound  still  sweeter  here. 

Oh  for  some  hand  to  hide  with  ivy  spray 
War's  ravages,  and  chase  the  jarring  themes 

Of  King  and  State,  Roundhead  and  Cavalier  !  M. 

SONNET    WRITTEN    IN    SICKNESS. 

Farewell,  dear  haunts  of  childhood's  happy  hours, 
The  hallow'd  RuiNt,  and  the  moss-clad  Tree  {, 
Whose  boughs  of  yore  form'd  Wolsey's  canopy 

When  fortune  frown'd.     Adieu,  ye  greenwood  bowers — 

Ye  pleasant  meads,  adorn'd  with  innocent  flowers, 
Scenes  of  my  youth — ^ye  bloom  not  now  for  me; 
No  more  may  I  your  smiling  verdure  see, 

For  fell  disease  my  spirit  oveifpowers. 

Like  a  &int  pilgrim  at  some  distant  shrine, 
Forewom  by  travel  in  the  tedious  way, 

At  that  dread  hour  his  soul  for  h(Hne  doth  pine, 
When  feeble  nature  sinks  in  deep  decay — 

Oh !  might  he  there  his  parting  breath  resign, 
.    Where  life  began — ^but  Death  brooks  no  delay. 

J.  P. 

*  <<  Or  call  up  him,  who  left  half  told 

The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold,"  Ace. — Milton,  11  PemeroM. 
f  The  Ruins  of  Cawood  Castle,  Yorkshire,  fonnerly  the  Archieptscopal  seat  of  the 
See  of  York. 

'  X  A  large  chesnut-tree  of  great  antiquity,  which  is  still  standing  in  Cawood  Castle 
garth.  The  writer  of  this  heard' the  late  Archbishop  Markham  observe,  that  Wolser 
used  ftequently  to  sit  beneath  its  shade,  to  ruminate  on  and  lament  his  disgtaceful  fall. 
Wolsey  retired  to  Cawood  after  his  fall,  and  was  there  arrested  for  high  ueason  by  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland. 
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Mr.  Editob, — Your  correspondent  E.  R.  in  his  pleasant 
paper  on  the  antiquities  of  the  Temple,  appears  to  me  scarcely 
to  nare  done  justice  to  its  later  dwellers.  He  has  touched  but 
lightly  on  the  grandeur  of  the  Middle  Temple  Hall,  and  on  the 
high  festivities  which  are  holden  within  its  walls  on  the  call  of 
any  of  its  students  to  the  bar.  These  things  I  esteem  worthy  of 
more  honourable  mention ;  and  shall,  therefore,  with  your  per- 
mission, state  my  own  recollections  of  them,  now  softened  and 
deepened  by  years. 

I  can  never,  indeed,  forget  the  feelings  with  which  I  was 
filled  on  my  first  entrance  into  that  princely  room  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  The  vastness  of  its  area,  the  majesty  of  its  proportions, 
its  noble  rough-hewn  roof,  the  collected  emblems  of  all  those 
who  have  there  first  glowed  with  generous  ambition,  and  who 
have  added  to  the  most  select  associations  connected  with  its 
walls,  at  once  expanded  and  awed  my  heart.  I  felt  On  the  in- 
stant an  embryo  cnancellor,  and  yet  the  spirit  of  worldly  ambi- 
tion was  strangely  softened  by  the  sense  of  dim  antiquity,  of  the 
transitoriness  of  wealth  and  honours,  of  the  gentle  fading  away 
of  the  "  roses  of  flowers''  of  those  who,  by  long  toils  aild  anxious 
struggles,  carved  out  for  themselves  armorial  bearings  and  a 
pompous  sepulchre.  So  deep  was  the  first  impression,  that  it 
was  some  time  before  I  felt  any,  disposition  more  minutely  to 
examine  the  decorations  of  the  hall.  But  when  I  did  so,  I  found 
nothing  which  tended  to  dissipate  or  weaken  the  first  great  crowd 
of  emotions  which  were  awakened  within  me.  Across  the  eastern 
side  T  found  a  noble  skreen,  carved  with  curious  images  of  an- 
tique delicacy  and  grace.  At  the  upper  end  a  raised  platform  of 
oak  formed  a  noble  terrace,  which  terminated  at  both  extremi- 
ties in  recesses.  In  the  southern  of  these  was  a  painted  window 
overlooking  the  river,  and  almost  embowered  by  the  venerable 
trees  of  the  small  garden  of  the  Middle  Temple,  where  I  almost 
imagined  myself  ^nsported  to  the  lone  tower  of  some  castel- 
lated pile  in  the  inmost  regions  of  romance,  and  expected  to 
hear  the  distant  roar  of  artillery,  or  the  lover's  lute  trembling 
mournfully  on  the  waters.  Over  the  raised  platform  was  a  series 
of  pictures,  of  which  the  fine  portrait  of  dharles  the  First,  by 
Vandyck,  was  the  principal ;  and  far  above  these,  a  small  pic- 
tured window  half  covered  with  a  curtain  of  crimson,  through 
which  the  sun  shed  the  loveliesrt  of  roseate  hues.  .  At  that  mo- 
ment I  confess  that  I  missed  not  the  "  armed  footstep,''  or  the 
clashing  of  swords  ;  but,  anticipating  a  series  of  holier  battles  for 
freedom  and  for  justice,  exclaimed  triumphantly  to  myself"  1  too 
am  a  Templar." 
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Those  were  happy  days  when  I  first  began  to  ''  keep  terms" 
for  the  bar.  Life  was  then  young  with  me,  the  season  of  trial 
at  a  distance ;  and  I  joyously  anticipated  those  strug^es  which 
I  still  had  so  long  to  dream  on.  I  anticipated  the  dmner-hour 
with  more  eagerness  than  an  epicure ;  for  then  I  was  to  sit  be- 
neath that  antique  roof,  to  unfold  all  my  heart  to  my  next  neig^h- 
bour,  to  see  a  friend  in  every  face,  and  to  feel  the  spirit  of  other 
days  breathing  around  me.  The  Irish  students  were^  for  the 
most  part,  my  chosen  companions.  To  their  side  of  the  hall  I  re> 
pairea  with  willing  steps.  They  were  more  lively  and  more 
eloquent — more  open  to  the  impulses  of  the  moment — and  there^ 
fore  far  more  pleasant  in  temporary  intercourse  than  the  students 
jfrom  the  English  colleges.  Many  a  happy  hour  have  I  spent  in 
the  society  of  some  of  mem,  whose  names  i  never  knew,  but  who 
were  delightful  joumeyers  with  me  one  brief  and  gentle  stage  of 
life's  pilgrimage,  and  who  left  behind  them,  as  they  passed 
away  one  after  another,  many  bright  thoughts  and  cordial  witti- 
cisms, and  snatches  of  sentiment,  for  whicn  I  shall  ever  be  their 
debtor.  I  have  loved  to  fancy  them  going  forward  in  a  course 
of  prosperity  and  honour  in  their  own  generous  and  unhappy 
lana,  while  I,  in  a  more  fortimate  sphere,  have  resigned  hopes 
for  myself,  with  which  my  heart  overflowed  when  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  meet  them. 

A  Call  to  the  Bar  is,  however,  the  great  occasion  on  which  the 
hospitality  of  the  olden  time  is  most  nobly  revived  within  the 
hall  of  the  Middle  Temple.  The  festivities  of  the  other  inns  of 
court  at  this  season  are  very  inferior  to  these  in  cordiality  and 
comfort.  At  Lincoln's  Inn  they  are  absolutely  dreary,  and  in 
the  Inner  Temple  too  indiscriminate  and  boisterous,  lout  where 
there  is  a  large  assemblage  in  the  Middle  Temple  of  hearty  and 
ardent  spirits,  who  regard  the  course  which  their'  associate  is 
just  entering  with  minted  anxiety  and  hope,  the  general  feeling 
is  peculiarly  delicious.  It  is  the  season  long  anticipated  with 
trembling  hope,  and  to  be  remembered  for  ever  afler.  And  it  is 
well  to  have  this  pause  and  resting-place  of  life  sweetened  to  the 
memory  by  the  sense  of  friendly  greeting  and  social  joy.  Never 
indeed  is  the  spirit  of  convivial  delight  more  intense  than  in 
moments  which  are  really  important — ^when  the  past  and  future 
are  felt  on  the  instant — when  tender  recollection  and  tremulous 
expectation  are  busy  at  the  heart — and  the  adventurer  snatches 
a  giddy  joy  from  time  and  from  fortune.  The  world  may  frown 
on  his  wishes,  but  the  cordial  pressure  of  congratulating  hands 
will  not  be  forgotten.  The  very  kindness  which  would  give  its 
finest  relish  to  success,  affords  him  assurance  of  something 
which  will  be  untouched  by  failure.  The  warm  impulse  sent  into 
his  heart  will  long  invigorate  him,  and  send  him  on  his  way 
rejoicing. 
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The  first  half-hour,  perhaps,  after  dinner  may  be  chequered 
rather  by  legal  conceits  and  modestly*insinuatea  puns,  than  by 
the  expressions  of  real  and  deep  emotion.  There  is  a  certain  re- 
serve about  Englishmen,  whicn  leads  them,  when  conscious  of 
profound  enthusiasm,  to  shun  expressing  it  for  a  while,  and  to 
play  with  trifles  on  the  surface,  rather  than  to  open  the  depths  of 
the  soul.  The  jests  of  lawyers  are  too  often  precise  and  techni- 
cal ;  and,  at  the  best,  have  a  certain  logical  air  about  them,  which 
deprives  wit  of  half  its  charm.  But  the  time  soon  comes  for 
those  happiest  sallies  which  "  will  not  be  remembered.''    The 

fuests  seated  around  the  vast  charcoal  fire,  which  casts  its 
road  red  ^lare  over  them  amidst  the  vast  obscurity  of  the  hall, 
begin  to  feel  the  antiquity  of  the  scene  strangely  heightening 
their  sense  of  pleasure.  The  wine,  seems  to  have*  a  patriarchal 
flavour,  and  to  smack  of  the  eldest  time.  The  quickened  fancy 
follows  the  uncertain  light  which  quivers  over  the  grand  ir- 
regularities of  the  roof,  and  half  embodies  images  of  fear  in 
strange  sport,  and  tenderly  smiles  at  its  own  inventions.  The 
most  ardent  reformer  feels  a  gentle  pity  as  he  turns  to  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  kingly  martyr,  now  lighted  up  with  a  melancholy 
smile.  The  eye  rapidly  glances  over  the  long  lines  of  escutcheons, 
and  half  seems  to  revive  the  old  hopes  and  fluttering  anxieties  of 
those  whose  success  they  designate,  because  the  living  are  not 
enough  for  the  enkindled  sympathy.  And  perhaps,  to  give  a 
holy  finish  to  the  enjoyment,  far  above  through  the  painted  win- 
dow the  calm  light  of  the  moon  appears  with  a  soft  green  hue, 
sobering  the  pleasure  with  a  snatch  of  calm  delight,  like  a  tongue 
or  islet  of  clear  water  amidst  a  rushing  stream,  which  reflects 
some  dainty  bit  of  foliage,  or  some  glory-tinted  cloud  of  the 
heavens. 

The  songs,  whether  they  are  well  or  ill  sung,  are  among  the 
choicest  pleasures  of  the  evening.  They  bring  the  mirth  to  one 
focus,  and  give  to  the  pervading  sentiment  one  expression.  But 
the  very  speeches  made  on  these  occasions,  though  not  the  wisest 
part  of  the  entertainment,  nor  the  most  welcome,  are  entitled  to 
indulgence  and  esteem.  They  are  of  the  heart  hearty.  I  would 
rather  at  any  time  be  the  speaker  at  his  worst,  than  the  sneerer  at 
his  wittiest.  Towards  the  end  of  the  evening  you  may  see,  per- 
chance, some  excellent  spirit  addressing  a  small  and  scattered 
party — caring  nothing  for  the  thinness  of  his  audience — yet 
trying  to  wave  the  hand  and  raise  the  voice,  which  hardly  obey 
their  master.  Such  a  one  (and  such  I  have  known !)  seems  to  me 
no  unworthy  successor  of  "  the  invincible  knights  of  old  ;"  nor, 
with  all  my  respect  for  them,  do  I  desire  better  company. 

I  have  myself  long  left  the  profession,  but  I  delight  to  recur  to 
these  its  early  scenes.  I  will  not  repine  while  these  recollec- 
tions last.     When  I  revisit  the  old  nail,  I  am  as  young  as  the 
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belt  in  iht  presence  of  such  antiquity,  and  bid,  with  Sheridan,  a 
gay  defiance  to  fortune :— - 

"  Half  her  malice  youth  could  bear, 
And  the  rest  a  bumper  drown.*' 

Wishing  better  success  to  "  E.  R."  and  all  his  companions, 

I  remain, 

Mr.  Editor,  your's. 

An  Old  Tbmplar. 


LETTER    II. 

SeviUe 1798. 

TO    A.    n.    C.    ESQ. 

My  Dear  Sir— Your  letter,  acquainting  me  with  Lady ''s 

desire  that  you  should  take  an  active  part  in  our  correspondence 
on  Spain,  has  encreased  my  hopes  of  carrying  on  a  work,  which  I 
feared  would  soon  ffrow  no  less  tiresome  to  our  friend  than  to  me. 
Objects  which  blend  themselves  with  our  daily  habits  are  most  apt 
to  elude  our  observation  ;  and  will,  like  some  dreams,  fleet  away 
through  the  mind,  unless  an  accidental  word  or  thought  should  set 
attention  on  the  fast-fading  track  of  their  course.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, can  be  of  ffreater  use  to  me  than  your  queries,  or  help  me  so 
mudb  as  your  observations. 

You  must  excuse,  however,  my  declining  to  ^ve  you  a  sketch  of 
the  national  character  of  the  Spaniards.  I  have  always  considered 
such  descriptions  as  absolutely  unmeaning—- a  mere  assemblage  of 
antitheses,  where  good  and  bad  qualities  are  contrasted  for  effect, 
and  with  little  foundation  in  nature.  No  man'^s  powers  of  obser- 
vation can  be,  at  once,  so  accurate  and  extensive,  so  minute  and 
generalizing,  as  to  be  capable  of  embodying  the  peculiar  features  of 
millions  into  an  abstract  being,  which  shalT  contain  traces  of  them 
all.  Yet  this  is  what  most  travellers  attempt  after  a  few  weeks'  re- 
sidence— what  we  are  accustomed  to  expect  from  the  time  tliat  a 
G-eographical  Grammar  was  first  put  into  our  hands.  I  shall  not^ 
therefore,  attempt  either  abstraction  or  classification,  but  enae^ 
your  to  collect  as  many  facts  as  may  enable  others  to  perceive  the 
general  tendency  of  the  civil  and  religious  state  of  my  country,  and 
to  judge  of  its  influence  on  tlie  improvement  or  degradation  of  this 
portion  of  mankind,  independently  of  die  endless  modifications 
which  arise  from  the  circumstances,  external  and  internal,  of  o'cry 
individual.  I  will  not  overlook,  however,  the  great  divisions  of 
society,  and  shall  therefore  %i:quaint  you  with  the  chief  sources  of 
distinction  which  both  law  and  custom  have  established  among  us. 

The  most  comprehensive  division  of  the  people  of  Spain  is  that 
of  nobles  and  plebeians.     But  I  must  caution  you  against  a.  inis-* 
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taken  notion  which  these  words  are  apt  to  convey  to  an  English- 
man. In  Spain,  any  person  whose  family,  either  by  immemorial 
prescription,  or  by  the  king^s  patent,  is  entitled  to  exemption  from 
some  burdens,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  certain  privileges,  bebn§^ 
to  the  class  of  nobility.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  distinction  ori« 
ginated  in  the  allotment  of  a  certain  portion  of  ground  in  towns 
conquered  from  the  Moors.  In  some  patents  of  nobility — I  cannot 
say  whether  they  are  all  alike — the  Icinff,  after  an  enumeration  of 
the  privileges  and  exemptions  to  which  ne  raises  the  family,  adds 
the  general  clause,  that  tney  shall  be  considered,  in  all  respects,  as 
Hidalgos  de  casa  y  solar  conocido — Hidalgos,  i.  e.  nobles  (for  the 
words  are  become  synonymous)  of  a  known  family  and  ground' 
plot.  Many  of  the  exemptions  attached  to  this  class  of  Franklins, 
or  inferior  nobility,  have  been  withdrawn  in  our  times,  not,  however, 
without  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  rank  of  such  as  could  claim 
them  before  the  amendment  of  the  law.  But  still  a  SfMinish  gen- 
tleman, or  CavaHero—B,  name  which  expresses  tlie  privileged  gen- 
try in  all  its  numerous  and  undefined  gradations— cannot  be  bal- 
lotted  for  the  militia;  and  none  but  an  Hidalgo  can  enter  the  army 
as  a  cadet  In  the  routme  of  promotion,  ten  cadets,  I  believe,' 
must  receive  a  commission  before  a  serjeant  can  have  his  turn-—* 
and  ^ven  that  is  often  passed  over.  Such  as  are  fortunate  enoi^' 
to  be  raised  from  the  ranks  can  seldom  escape  the  reserve  and 
slight  of  their  prouder  fellow-officers ;  and  the  common  appella^ 
tion  of  Pinos — pine-trees — alluding,  probably,  to  the  hdght  re- 
<iuired  in  a  serjeant,  like  that  oifreedman^  among  the  Romans, 
implies  a  stain  which  the  first  situations  in  the  army  cannot  com- 
pletely obliterate. 

Noblesse^  as  I  shall  call  it,  to  avoid  an  equivocal  term,  descends 
from  the  father  to  all  his  male  .children,  for  ever.  -  But  though  a 
female  cannot  transmit  this  privilege  to  her  issue,  her  being  the 
daughter  of  an  Hidalgo,  is  of  absolute  necessity  to  constitute 
what,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  is  callra  a  nobleman 
on  four  ndes'^-'fioble  de  quatro  costados:  that  is,  a  man  whose 
parents,  their  parents,  and  their  parents^  parents,  belonged  to  the 
privileged  class.  None  but  these  square  noblemen  can  receive 
the  order  of  knighthood.  But  we  are  fallen  on  degeuerate  times, 
and  I  could  name  many  a  knight  in  this  town  who  has  been  fur- 
nished with  more  than  one  comer  by  the  dexterity  of  the  noku 
rieSy  who  act  as  secretaries  in  collecting  and  drawing  up  the  prools 
and  documents  required  on  these  occasions. 

There  exists  another  distinction  of  blood,  which,  I  think,  is 
peculiar  to  Spain,  and  to  ^ich  the  mass  of  the  pe(»le  ore  so 
blindly  attached,  that  the  meanest  pei^ant  looks  upon  the  want  of 
it  as  a  source  of  misery  and  degradation,  which  he  is  doomed  to 
transmit  to  his  latest  posterity.  The  least  mixture  of  African, 
Indian,  Moorish,  or  Jewish  blood,  taints  a  whole  family  to  the 
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most  distant  generation.  Nor  does  tlie  knowledge  of  such  a  fact 
die  away  in  the  course  of  years,  or  become  unnoticed  from  the  ob- 
scurity and  humbleness  of  the  parties.  Not  a  child  in  this  popu- 
lous city  is  ignorant  that  a  family,  who,  beyond  the  memory  of 
man,  have  kept  a  confectioner^s  shop  in  the  central  part  of  the 
town,  had  one  of  their  ancestors  punished  by  the  Inquisition  for  a 
relapse  into  Judaism.  I  well  recollect  how,  when  a  boy,  I  often 
passed  that  way.,  scarcely  venturing  to  cast  a  side  glance  on  a  pretty 
young  woman  who  constantly  attended  the  shop,  for  fear,  as  I  said 
to  myself,  of  shaming  her.  A  person  free  from  tainted  blood  is 
defined  by  law,  ^'  an  old  Christian,  clean  from  all  bad  race  and 
stain.^^  Lhristicmo  viejo^  limpio  de  toda  mala  raza^  y  mancha. 
The  seyerity  of  this  law,  or  rather  of  the  public  opinion  enforcing 
it,  shuts  out  its  victims  from  every  employment  in  church  or 
state,  and  gives  them  an  exclusion  even  from  the  Fraternities,  or 
Fcligious  associations,  which  are-  otherwise  open  to  persons  of  the 
lowest  ranks.  I  verily  believe  that,  were  St.  Peter  a  Spaniard, 
he  would  either  deny  admittance  to  people  of  taunted  blood,  or 
send  them  to  a  retired  comer,  where  they  might  not  offend  the 
eyes  of  the  old  Christians.  But,  alas!  what  has  been  said  of 
laws — and  I  believe  it  true  in  most  countries,  ancient  and  modem, 
except  England — that  they  are  like  cobwebs,  which  entrap  the 
weak,  and  yield  to  the  strong  and  bold,  is  equaUy,  and  perhaps 
more  generally  applicable  to  public  opinion.  It  is  a  fact,  that 
many  of  the  grandees,  and  the  titled  noblesse  of  this  country,  de- 
rive a  large  portion  of  their  blood  from  Jews  and  Moriscoes.  Their 
pedigree  has  been  traced  up  to  those  cankered  branches  in  a  mor- 
nuscript  booky  which  neither  the  influence  of  Government,  nor  the 
terrors  of  the  Inquisition,  have  been  able  to  suppress  completely. 
It  is  called  Tizon  de  EspanO"^^^  the  Brand  of  Spain.""  But 
wealth  and  power  have  set  opinion  at  defiance ;  and  while  a  poor 
industrious  man, humbled  by  feelings  not  unlike  those  of  an  Indian 
PariOy  will  hardly  venture  to  salute  his  neighlx)ur,  because,  for- 
sooth, his  fourth  or  fifth  ancestor  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Inqui- 
sition for  declining  to  eat  pork — the  proud  grandee,  perhaps  a 
nearer  descendant  of  the  Patriarchs,  will  tliink  himself  degraded 
by  marrying  the  first  gentlewoman  in  the  kingdom,  unless  she 
brings  him  a  hat^  in  adaition  to  the  six  or  eight  which  he  may  be 
already  entitled  to  wear  before  the  king.  But  this  requires  some 
explanation. 

The  highest  privilege  of  a  grandee  is  that  of  covering  his  head 
liefore  the  king.  Hence,  by  two  or  more  hats  in  a  family,  it  is 
meant  that  it  has  a  right,  by  inheritance,  to  as  many  titles  of 
grandoeship.  Pride  having  confined  the  grandees  to  intermar- 
riages in  their  own  caste,  and  the  estates  and  titles  l)eing  inherit- 
al)Ie  by  females,  an  enormous  accumulation  of  property  and 
honours  has  been  made  in  a  few  hands.     The  chict  aim  of  every 
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family  is  constantly  to  increase  this  preposterous  accumulation. 
Their  children  are  married,  by  dispensation,  in  their  infancy,  to 
some  great  heir  or  heiress ;  and  such  is  the  multitude  of  family 
names  and  titles  which  every  grandee  claims  and  uses,  that  if  you 
should  see  a  simple  passport  given  by  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in 
London,  when  he  happens  to  be  a  member  of  the  ancient  Spanish 
families,  you  will  fina  the  whole  first  page  of  a  large  foolscap  sheet 
employed,  merely  to  tell  you  who  the  great  man  is  whose  signature 
is  to  close  the  whole.  As  far  as  vanity  alone  is  concerned,  this 
ambitious  display  of  rank  and  parentage  might,  at  this  time  of  day, 
be  dismissed  with  a  smile.  But  there  lurks  a  more  serious  evil  m 
the  absurd  and  invidious  system  so  studiously  preserved  by  our  first 
nobility.  Surrounded  by  their  own  dependants,  and  avoided  by 
the  gently,  who  are  seldom  disposed  for  an  intercourse,  in  which 
a  sense  of  inferiority  prevails,  few  of  the  grandees  are  exempt  from 
the  natural  consequences  of  such  a  life — gross  ignorance,  intoler- 
able conceit,  and  sometimes,  though  seldom,  a  strong  dose  of  vul- 
farity.  I  would,  however,  be  just,  and  by  no  means  tax  indivi- 
uals  with  every  vice  of  the  class.  But  I  believe  I  speak  the 
prevalent  sense  of  the  country  upon  this  point. .  The  grandees 
nave  de^aded  themselves  by  their  slavish  benaviour  at  Court,  and 
incurred  great  odium  by  their  intolerable  airs  abroad.  They  have 
ruined  their  estates  by  mismanagement  and  extravagance,  and  im- 
poverished the  country  by  the  neglect  of  their  immense  posses- 
sions. Should  there  be  a  revolution  in  this  country,  wounded  pride, 
and  party-spirit,  would  deny  them  the  proper  share  of  power  in 
the  constitution,  to  which  their  lands,  their  ancient  rignts,  and 
their  remmning  influence,  entitle  them.  Thus  excluded  from 
their  chief  and  peculiar  duty  of  keeping  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  throne  and  the  people,  tne  Spanish  grandees  will  not 
only  prove  a  burden  to  the  nation,  but  will  be  ready,  at  any  time, 
to  join  the  crown  in  crushing  the  popular  party.  But  woe  to  them 
if  the  lion-cub  should  grow  up  untamed  and  insulted,  and  they 
standing  within  his  grasp,  as  tempting  and  as  helpless  as  a  fatted 
calf,  while  hunger  and  strength  are  his  counsellors  ! 

Would  to  Heaven  that  an  opportunity  presented  itself  for  re- 
modelling our  constitution  after  the  only  political  system  which 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  experience  oi  ages — I  mean  your  own. 
We  have  nearly  the  same  elements  in  existence ;  and  low  and  de- 
graded as  we  are  by  the  baneful  influence  of  despotism,  we  might 
yet,  by  a  proper  combination  of  our  political  forces,  lay  down  the 
basis  of  a  permanent  and  improvable  free  constitution.  But  I 
greatly  fear  that  we  have  been  too  long  in  chains,  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  first  moments  of  liberty.  Perhaps  the  crown,  as  well  as 
the  classes  of  grandees  and  bishops,  will  oe  8ufi*ered  to  exist,  for 
want  of  power  in  the  popular  party;  but  they  will  be  made  worse 
than  useless  through  mere  neglect  and  jealousy.     I  am  neither  a 
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tory  nor  a  bi^t;  nor  am  I  enditing  a  prophetic  elegy  on  the  di- 
minished glones  of  crowns,  coronets,  and  mitres.  A  levelling 
spirit  I  detest  indeed,  and  from  ray  heart  do  I  abhor  every  sort  of 
spoliation.  Many  years,  however,  must  pass,  and  strange  events 
take  place,  before  any  such  evils  can  threaten  this  country.  Spanish 
despotism  is  not  of  that  insulting  and  irritating  nature  which  drives 
a  whole  people  to  madness.  It  is  not  the  despotism  of  the  task- 
master wnose  lash  sows  vengeance  in  the  hearts  of  his  slaves.  It 
is  the  cautious  forecast  of  the  husbandman  who  mutilates  the  cat- 
tle, whose  strength  he  fears.  The  degraded  animal  grows  up, 
unconscious  of  the  injury,  and  after  a  short  training,  one  mignt 
think,  he  comes  at  last  to  love  the  yoke.  Such,  I  believe,  is  our 
state.  Taxes,  among  us,  are  rather  ill-contrived  than  grinding ; 
and  millions  of  the  lower  classes  are  not  aware  of  the  share  they 
contribute.  They  all  love  their  king,  however  they  may  dislike 
the  exciseman.  Seigneurial  rights  are  hardly  in  existence ;  and 
both  gentry  and  peasantry  findlittle  to  remind  them  of  the  exor- 
bitant power  which  the  improvident  and  slothful  life  of  the  gran- 
dees, at  court,  allow  to  lie  dormant  and  wasting  in  their  hands. 

The  majority  of  the  nation  are  more  inclined  to  despise  than  to 
hate  them ;  and  though  few  men  would  lift  up  a  finger  to  support 
their  rights,  fewer  still  would  imitate  the  French  in  carrying  fire 
and  sword  to  their  mansions.     For  bishops  and  their  spiritual 

Jower  Juan  Espanci*  has  as  greedy  and  capacious  a  stomach,  as 
ohn  Bull  for  roast  beef  and  ale.     One  single  class  of  people  feel 
galled  and  restless,  and  that,  unfortunately,  neither  is,  nor  can  be 
numerous  in  this  country.     The  class  I  mean  consists  of  such  as 
are  able  to  perceive  the  encroachments  of  tyranny  on  their  intel- 
lectual rights — whose  pride  of  mind,  and  consciousness  of  mental 
strength  cause  them  to  groan  and  fret,  daily  and  hourly,  under 
the  necessity  of  keeping  within  the  miry  and  crooked  paths  to 
which  ignorance  and  superstition  have  confined  the  active  souls  of 
the  Spaniards.     But  these,  compared  with  the  bulk  of  the  nation, 
are  but  a  mere  handful.     Yet,  they  may,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, recruit  and  augment  their  forces  with  the  ambitious  of 
all  classes.     They  will  have,  at  first,  to  di^uise  their  views,  to 
conceal  their  favourite  doctrines,  and  even  to  cherish  those  national 
prejudices,  which,  were  their  real  views  known,  would  crush  them 
to  atoms.     The  mass  of  the  people  may  acquiesce  for  a  time  in  the 
new  order  of  things,  partly  from  a  vague  de«re  of  change  and 
improvement,  partly  from  tne  pasave  political  habits  which  a  dull 
and  deadening  despotism  has  bred  and  rooted  in  the  course  of  ages. 
The  army  may  cast  the  decisive  weight  of  the  sword  on  the  popular 
side  of  the  balance,  as  long  as  it  suits  their  views.     But  if  the 


*  A  name  denotins  the  plain  unsophitiscated  Spaniard. 
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church  and  the  great  nobility  are  neglected  in  the  distribution  of 
legislative  power — ^if,  instead  of  alluring  them  into  the  path  of 
liberty  with  the  sweet  bait  of  cotMtitutianal  influence,  they  are  only 
alarmed  for  their  rights  and  privileges,  without  a  hope  of  compen- 
sation, they  may  be  shovelled  and lieaped  aside,  like  a  mountain 
of  dead  and  inert  sand ;  but  they  will  stand,  in  their  massive  and 
ponderous  indolence,  ready  to  slide  down  at  every  moment,  and  to 
bury  the  small  active  party  below,  upon  the  least  division  of 
strength.  A  house,  or  chamber  of  peers,  composed  of  grandees 
in  their  own  right — that  is,  not,  as  is  done  at  present,  by  the 
transfer  of  one  of  the  titles  accumulated  in  the  same  family— -of 
the  bishops,  and  of  a  certain  number  of  law  lords  regularly  cnosen 
from  the  supreme  court  of  judicature— a  measure  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  discourage  the  distinction  of  bloody  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  worst  evil  in  the  present  state  of  the  great  Spanish  nobility-— 
might,  indeed,  check  the  work  of  reformation  to  a  slower  pace 
than  accords  with  the  natural  eagerness  of  a  popular  party.  But 
the  legislative  body  would  possess  a  regulator  within  itself,  which 
would  faithfully  mark  the  gradual  capacity  for  improvement  in  the 
nation.  The  members  of  the  privileged  chamber  would  be  them- 
selves improved  and  enlightened  by  the  exercise  of  constitutional 
power,  and  the  pervading  influence  of  public  discussion :  while, 
should  they  be  overlooked  in  any  future  attempt  at  a  free  constitu- 
tion, they  will,  like  a  diseased  and  neglected  hmb,  spread  infection 
over  the  whole  body,  or,  at  last,  expose  it  to  the  hazard  of  a 
bloody  and  dangerous  amputation.  But  it  is  time  to  return  to  our 
Hidctlffos, 

As  the  Hidcdguia  branches  out  through  every  male  whose  father 
enjoys  that  privilege,  Spain  is  overrun  with  gentiy^  who  earn 
their  living  in  the  meanest  employments.  The  province  of  Astu^ 
rias  having  afforded  shelter  to  that  small  portion  of  the  nation 
which  preserved  the  Spanish  name  and  throne  against  the  efforts 
of  the  conquering  Arabs,  there  is  hardly  a  native  of  that  moun- 
tainous tract,  who,  even  at  this  day,  cannot  shew  a  legal  title  to 
honours  and  immunities  gained  "by  his  ancestors  at  a  time 
when  every  soldier  had  either  a  share  in  the  territory  recovered 
from  the  Waders,  or  was  rewarded  with  a  perpetual  exemption 
from  such  taxes  and  services  as  fell  exclusively  upon  the  simple* 
peasantry.  The  numerous  claimants  to  these  privile^  among  the 
Asturians  of  the  present  day  lead  me  to  thinlc  that  in  the  earliest 
times  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  every  soldier  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  Franklin.    But  circumstances  are  strangely  changed.    Asiu^ 


*  My  fnend  Don  Leacadio,  it  should  seem,  learned  this  sense  of  the  word  simple 
when  he  visited  Scotland.  GentU  and  simple,  as  I  find  in  those  inexhaustible  sources 
of  intellectual  delight,  the  Novels  by  the  author  of  Waverley,  are  used  by  the  Scottish 
pusants  in  the  same  manner  as  NobU,  y  Llano  (pkun  or  simple)  by  the  Spaniards. 
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rias  is  one  of  the  poorest  proyinoes  of  Spain,  and  the  noble  inha^ 
bitants  having,  for  the  most  part,  inherited  no  other  patrimony 
irom  their  ancestors  than  a  strong  muscular  frame,  are  compelleci 
to  make  the  best  of  it  amon^  the  more  feeble  tribes  of  the  south. 
In  this  capital  of  Andalusia  they  have,  literally,  engrossed  the 
employments  of  watermen,  porters,  and  footmen.  Those  belong- 
ing to  the  two  first  classes  are  formed  into  ajratemity^  whose  mem- 
bers have  a  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  a  chapel  in  the  cathedral. 
The  privilege  which  they  value  most,  however,  is  that  of  afibrding 
the  twenty  stoutest  among  them  to  convey  the  moveable  stage  on 
which  the  consecrated  host  is  paraded  in  public,  on  Corpus  Christi 
day,  enshrined  in  a  small  temple  of  massive  silver.  The  bearers 
are  concealed  behind  the  rich  gold-cloth  (longings,  which  reach  to 
the  ground  from  the  four  sides  of  the  stage.  The  weight  of  the 
whole  machine  is  enormous ;  yet  these  twenty  men  bear  it  on  the 
hind  pai*t  of  the  head  and  neck,  moving  with  such  astonishing  ease 
and  regularity,  as  if  the  motion  arose  from  the  impulse  of  steam,  or 
some  steady  mechanical  power. 

While  these  Gentlemen  Hidalgos  are  employed  in  such  ungentle 
services,  though  the  law  allows  them  the  exemptions  of  their  class, 
public  opinion  confines  them  to  their  natural  level.  The  only 
chance  for  any  of  these  disguised  noblemen  to  be  publicly  treated 
with  due  honour  and  deference  is,  unfortunately,  one  for  which 
they  feel  an  unconquerable  aversion — that  of  being  delivered  into 
the  rude  hands  of  a  Spanish  Jack  Ketch,  We  had  here,  about 
two  years  ago,  an  instance  of  this,  which  I  shall  relate,  as  being 
highly  characteristic  of  our  national  prejudices  in  point  of  blood. 

A  gang  of  five  banditti  was  taken  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
Audiencia^  or  chief  court  of  justice,  one  of  whom,  though  bom  and 
brought  up  among  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  was,  by  family,  an 
Hidalgo^  and  had  some  relations  among  the  better  class  of  gende- 
men.  I  believe  die  name  of  the  unfortunate  man  was  Herrera^  and 
that  he  was  a  native  of  a  town  about  thirty  English  miles  from 
Seville,  called  el  Arahal.  But  I  have  not,  at  present,  the  means 
of  ascertaining  the  accuracy  of  these  particulars.  After  lingering, 
as  usual,  four  or  five  years  in  prison,  these  unfortunate  men  were 
found  guilty  of  several  murders  and  highway  robberies,  and  sen- 
tenced to  suffer  death.  The  relations  of  xheHidalgOy  who,  foresee- 
ing this  fatal  event,  had  been  watching  the  progress  of  the  trial,  in 
order  to  step  forward  just  in  time  to  avert  the  stain  which  a  cousin, 
in  the  second  or  third  remove,  would  cast  upon  their  family,  if  he 
died  in  mid-air  like  a  villain,  presented  a  petition  to  the  judges, 
acirompanied  with  the  requisite  documents,  claiming  for  their  re- 
lative the  honours  of  his  rank,  and  engaging  to  pay  the  expenses 
attending  the  execution  of  a  nobleman.  The  petition  was  granted 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  following  scene  took  place.  At  a 
short  distance  from  the  gallows  on  which  the  four  simple  robbers 
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were  to  be  hanged  in  a  cluster  from  the  central  point  of  the  cross* 
beam,  all  dressed  in  a  white  shroud,  with  their  hands  tied  before 
them,  that  the  hangman,  who  actually  rides  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  criminal,  may  place  his  foot  as  in  a  stirrup  *,  was  raised  a 
scaffold  about  ten  feet  high,  with  an  area  of  about  fifteen  by  twenty, 
the  whole  of  which  and  down  to  the  ground,  on  all  sides,  was 
covered  with  black  baize.  In  the  centre  of  the  scaffold  was  erected 
a  mrt  of  arm-chair,  with  a  stake  for  its  back,  against  which,  by 
means  of  an  iron  collar  attached  to  a  screw,  the  neck  is  crushed 
by  one  turn  of  the  handle.  This  machine  is  called  Garrote^^^^  a 
stick^ — from  the  old  fashioned  method  of  strangling,  by  twisting 
the  fatal  cord  with  a  stick.  Two  flights  of  steps  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  stage  afforded  a  separate  access,  one  to  the  criminal  and  the 
priest,  the  other  to  the  executioner  and  his  attendant.  The  con- 
vict, dressed  in  a  loose  ^own  of  black  baize,  rode  on  a  horse,  a 
mark  of  distinction  peculiar  to  his  class,  (plebeians  riding  on  an  ass, 
or  being  dragged  on  a  hurdle,)  attended  by  a  priest,  and  a  notary, 
and  surrounded  by  soldiers.  Black  silk  cords  were  prepared  to 
bind  him  to  the  arms  of  the  seat,  for  ropes  are  thought  dishonour- 
able. Afler  kneeling  to  receive  the  last  absolution  from  the  priest, 
he  took  off  a  ring,  with  which  the  unfortunate  man  had  been  pro- 
vided for  that  melancholy  occasion.  According  to  etiquette  he 
should  have  disdainfully  thrown  it  down  for  the  executioner ;  but, 
as  a  mark  of  Christian  tiumility  he  put  it  into  his  hand.  The  sen- 
tence being  executed,  four  silver  candlesticks,  five  feet  high,  with 
burning  wax  candles  of  a  proportionate  length  and  thickness,  were 
placed  at  the  corners  of  the  scafibld ;  and  m  about  three  hours,  a 
suitable  funeral  was  conducted  by  the  posthumous  friends  of  the 
noble  robber,  who,  had  they  assisted  him  to  settle  in  life  witli  half 
of  what  they  spent  for  this  absurd  and  disgusting  show,  might, 
perhaps,  have  saved  him  from  this  fatal  end.  But  these  honours 
being  what  is  called  a  positive  CLCt  of  noblesse^  of  which  a  due  cer- 
tificate is  given  to  the  surviving  parties,  to  be  recorded  among  the 
legal  proofs  of  their  rank,  they  may  have  acted  under  the  idea  that 
their  relative  was  fi(  only  to  add  lustre, to  the  family  by  the  close 
of  his  career. 

The  innumerable  and  fanciful  gradations  of  family  rank  which 
the  Spaniards  have  formed  to  themselves,  without  the  least  foun- 
dation in  the  laws  of  the  country,  are  difficult  to  describe.  Though 
the  Hidalguia  is  a  necessary  qualification,  especially  in  country 
towns,  to  be  admitted  into  the  best  society,  it  is  by  no  means 
sufficient,  by  itself,  to  raise  the  views  of*^  every  Hidalgo  to  a 
family  connexion  with  the  blv£  blood — sangre  aztd  of  the  country. 
The  shatles  by  which  the  vital  fluid  approaches  this  privileged  hue 


*  The  Cortes  have  abolished  this  barbarous  method  of  inflicting  death. 
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would  baffle  the  skill  of  the  best  cokmrist  These  prguchceB, 
however,  have  lost  much  of  their  force  at  Madrid,  except  among 
the  grandees,  and  in  such  maritime  towns  as  Malaga  and  Cadi^ 
where  commerce  has  raised  many  new,  and  some  foreign  ^Eimilies, 
into  consequence.  But  there  is  a  pervading  spirit  of  vanity  in 
the  nation,  which  actuates  even  the  lowest  classes,  and  nniy  be 
discovered  in  the  evident  mortification  which  menials  and  meehanacB 
are  apt  to  feel,  on  the  omission  of  some  modes  of  address  intended,  as 
it  were,  to  cast  a  veil  on  the  humbleness  of  their  condition.  To 
call  a  man  by  the  name  of  blacksmith,  butcher,  coacJiman,  would 
be  considered  an  insult.  They  all  expect  to  be  called  either  by 
iheir  Christian  name,  or  by  the  general  appellation  Maestro,  and 
in  both  cases  with  the  prefix  Senor ;  unless  the  word  expressing 
the  employment  should  imply  superiority:  as  Mayoral,  chief 
coachman — Rabadan,  chief  mepherd-^Aperador,  baitiff.  These, 
and  similar  names,  are  used  without  an  addition,  and  sound  well 
in  the  ears  of  the  natives.  But  no  female  would  suffer  herself  to 
be  addressed  cook,  washerwoman,  &c. ;  they  all  feel  and  act  as  if, 
havinff  a  natural  claim  to  a  higher  rank,  misfortune  alone  had 
degraded  them.  Poverty,  unless  it  be  extreme,  does  not  disquahfy 
a  man  of  family  for  the  society  of  his  equals.  Secular  clergymen, 
though  plebeians,  are,  generally,  well  received ;  but  the  same  mdul- 
gence  is  not  readily  extended  to  monks  and  friars,  whose  unpolished 
manners  betray  too  openly  the  meanness  of  their  birth.  W  holesale 
merchants,  if  they  belong  to  the  class  o(  Hidalgos,  are  not  avoided 
b^  the  great  gentry.  In  the  law,  attorneys  and  notaries  are  con- 
sidered to  be  under  the  line  of  Cavalleros,  though  their  rank,  as  in 
England,  depends  a  ^reat  deal  on  their  wealth  and  personal  re- 
spectability.    Physicians  are  nearly  in  the  same  case. 

Having  now  made  you  acquainted  with  what  is  here  called  the 
best  sort  of  people,  you  will  probably  hke  to  have  a  sketch  of  their 
daily  life :  take  it,  then,  neither  from  the  first,  nor  the  last  of  the 
class. 

Breakfast,  in  Spain,  is  not  a  r^ular  family  meal.  It  generally 
consists  of  chocolate,  and  battered  toast,  or  muffins,  called  moOetes. 
Irish  salt-butter,  is  very  much  in  use ;  as  the  heat  of  the  climate  does 
not  allow  the  luxuries  of  the  dairy,  except  in  the  mountainous 
tracts  of  the  north.  Every  one  calls  for  his  chocolate  whenever  it 
suits  him ;  and  most  people  take  it  when  they  come  from  mass-«- 
a  ceremony  seldom  omitted,  even  by  such  as  cannot  be  reckoned 
among  the  highly  religious.  Aner  breakfast,  the  gentlemen 
repair  to  their  occima^ns ;  and  the  ladiesj  who  seldom  call  upcm 
one  another,  will  often  enjoy  the  amusemefit  of  music  and  a  sermon 
at  the  church  where  it  is  the  turn  of  service  to  expose  the  Host  from 
morning  till  night,  amid  a  profusion  of  wax  canoles,  and  the  din  of 
incessant  music,  in  the  intervals  of  divine  worship.  This  exposition 
of  the  Host  takes  place  throughout  the  year,  and  draws  numbers  of 
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people  to  every  church  of  the  town^  in  constant  rotaticMi.  This  is 
called  eljubmo-^ikiB  juUlee ;  as,  by  a  ^iritual  grant  of  the  Pope, 
those  who  visit  the  appointed  ehuroi,  are  entitled  to  the  plenary 
indulgence  which,  in  lormer  times,  rewarded  the  trouble  and  dan- 
gers of  a  journey  to  Rome,  on  the  first  year  of  every  century— a 
poor  substitute,  indeed,  for  the  Ivdi  seeculareSf  whicn,  in  former 
times,  drew  people  thither  from  all  P^rts  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  bait,  however,  was  so  successful  tor  a  time,  that  Jubilees  were 
celebrated  every  twenty-five  years.  But  when  the  taste  for  papal 
indulgences  began  to  be  cloyed  by  excess,  few  would  move  a  foot, 
and  much  less  undertake  along  journey,  to  spend  their  money  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Pope  and  his  Roman  subjects.  Id  these  despe* 
rate  circumstances,  the  Holy  Father  thought  it  better  to  send  the 
JubikCy  with  its  plenary  indulgence,  to  the  distant  sheep  of  his 
flock,  than  to  wait  in  vain  for  their  coming  to  seek  it  at  Rome. 
To  this  effort  of  pastoral  generosity  we  owe  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  being  able,  every  day,  to  perform  a  spiritual  visit  to  St 
Peter'^s  at  Rome;  which,  to  those  who  are  indifferent  about 
architectural  beauty,  is  infinitely  cheaper,  and  just  as  profitable,  as 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Capitol. 

About  noon  the  ladies  are  at  home,  where,  employed  at  their 
needle,  they  expect  the  morning  calls  of  their  friends.  I  have 
already  told  you  how  easy  it  is  for  a  gentieman  to  gain  an  intro- 
duction to  any  family :  the  sliffhtest  occasion  will  produce  what  is 
called  an  offer  of  the  house,  nmen  you  are  literally  told  that  the 
house  is  ffours.  Upon  the  strength  of  this  offer,  you  may  drop  in 
as  often  as  you  please,  and  idle  away  hour  after  hour,  in  the  most 
unmeaning,  or,  it  may  diance,  the  most  interesting  conversation. 

The  mention  of  this  offer  of  the  house  induces  me  to  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  hyperbolical  civiUty  of  my  countrymen.  When 
an  English  nobleman,  well  known  both  to  you  and  me,  was  some 
years  ago  travelling  in  tiiia  country,  he  wished  to  spend  a  fortnight 
at  Barcelona ;  but,  the  inn  being  rather  uncomfortable  for  himself 
and  family,  he  was  desirous  of  procuring  a  country-house  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town>  It  happened  at  this  time  that  a  rich 
merchant,  for  whom  our  friend  had  a  letter,  called  to  pay  his 
respects;  and  in  a  string  of  high-flown  compliments,  he  assured 
his  Lordship,  that  both  his  town-house  and  his  villa  were  entirely 
at  his  service.  My  lady^s  eyes  sparkled  with  joy,  and  he  was  rather 
vexed  that  her  husband  had  hesitated  a  moment  to  secure  the  villa 
f<M*  his  family.  Doubts  arose  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  offer,  but 
she  could  not  be  persuaded  that  such  forms  of  expression  are  to  be 
taken,  in  this  country,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Madam,  I  am  at 
your  Jiei,  with  which  every  gentieman  addresses  a  lady.  After 
all,  the  merchant,  no  doubt  to  his  great  astonishment,  received  a 
very  civil  note,  accepting  the  loan  of  his  oountry-house.  But,  in 
answer  to  the  note,  he  sent  an  awkward  excuse,  and  never  shewed 
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his  face  again.  The  poor  man  was  so  far  from  being  to  blame,  that 
he  only  followed  the  established  custom  of  the  country,  according 
to  which  it  would  be  rudeness  not  to  offer  any  part  of  your  property 
which  you  either  mention  or  show.  Fortunately,  Spanish  etiquette 
is  just  and  equitable  on  this  pcnnt ;  for  as  it  would  not  pardon  the 
omission  of  the  offer,  so  it  would  never  forgive  the  acceptance. 
A  foreigner  must  be  surprised  at  the  strange  mixture  of  caution 

^  and  liberty  which  appears  m  the  manners  of  Spain.  Most  i*ooms 
have  glass  doors ;  but  when  this  is  not  the  case,  it  would  be  highly 
improper  for  any  lady  to  sit  with  a  gentleman,  unless  the  doors  are 
open.  Yet,  when  a  lady  is  slightly  mdisposed  in  bed,  she  does  not 
scruple  to  see  every  one  of  her  male  visitors.  A  lady  seldom  takes 
a  gentleman'^s  arm,  and  never  shakes  him  by  the  hand;  but  on  the 
return  of  an  old  acquaintance  after  a  considerable  absence,  or 
when  they  wish  joy  for  some  agreeable  event,  the  common  salute  is 
an  embrace.  An  unmarried  woman  must  not  be  seen  alone  out  of 
doors,  nor  must  she  sit  tite-a'4ite  with  a  gentleman,  even  when  the 
doors  of  the  room  are  open ;  but,  as  soon  as  she  is  married,  she 
may  go  by  herself  where  she  pleases,  and  sit  alone  with  any  man 
for  many  hours  every  day.  You  have  in  England  strange  notions 
of  Spanish  jealousy.  I  can,  however,  assure  you  that  if  Spanish 
husbands  were,  at  any  time,  what  novels  and  old  plays  represent 
them,  no  race  in  Europe  has  undergone  a  more  thorough  change. 

Dinners  are  generally  at  one,  and  in  a  few  houses,  I)etween  two 
and  three.  Invitations  to  dine  are  extremely  rare.  On  some  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  as  that  of  a  young  man  performing  his  first 
mass— a  diaughter  takingthe  veil — and,  in  the  more  wealthy  houses, 
on  the  saint^ays  of  the  heads  of  the  family,  they  make  what  is 
called  a  con V9^^,  or  feast  Any  person  accustomed  to  your  private 
dinners,  would  be  thrown  into  a  fever  by  one  of  tnese  parties. 
The  height  of  luxury,  on  these  occasions,  is  what  we  call  Comida 
de  Fonda — a  dinner  from  the  coffee-house.  All  the  dishes  are 
dressed  at  an  inn,  and  brought  ready  to  be  served  at  table.  The 
Spanish  houses,  even  those  of  the  best  sort,  are  so  ill  provided 
with  every  thing  required  at  table,  that  wine,  plates,  glasses, 
knives  and  forks,  are  brought  from  the  inn  together  with  the 
dinner.  The  noise  and  confusion  of  diese  feasts  is  inconceivable. 
Every  one  tries  to  repay  the  hospitable  treat  with  mirth  and 
noise ;  and  though  Spaniards  are,  commonly,  water-drinkers,  the 
bottle  is  used  very  freely  on  these  occasions ;  but  they  do  not  con- 
tinue at  table  after  eating  the  dessert.     Upon  the  death  of  any  one 

'  in  a  family,  the  nearest  relatives  send  a  dinner  of  this  kind,  on  the 
day  of  the  funeral,  tliat  they  may  save  tlie  chief  mourners  the 
trouble  of  preparing  an  entertainment  for  such  of  their  kindred  as 
have  attended  the  body  to  church.  Decorum,  however,  forbids 
any  mirth  on  these  occasions. 

After  I  became  acquainted  with  English  hospitality,  my  mind 
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was  struck  with  a  custom,  which,  being  a  matter  of  course  in  Spain, 
had  never  attracted  my  notice.  An  invitation  to  dinner,  which,  by 
the  by,  is  never  given  in  writing,  must  not  be  accepted  on  the  first 
proposal  Perhaps  our  compUmentary  language  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  how  far  the  inviter  may  be  in  earnest,  and  a 
good-natured  cnvility  has  made  it  a  rule  to  give  national  vanity 
fair  play,  and  never,  without  proper  caution,  to  trust  pot-lvcky 
where  fortune  so  seldom  smiles  u\Km  that  venerable  utensil.  The 
first  invitation  "  to  eat  the  soup"  should  be  answered,  therefore, 
with  **  a  thousand  thanks  ;""  by  which  a  Spaniard  civillv  declines 
what  no  one  wishes  him  to  accept.  If,  after  this  skirmish  of  good 
breeding,  the  offer  should  be  repeated,  you  may  begin  to  suspect 
that  your  friend  is  in  earnest,  and  answer  him  in  the  usual  words, 
no  se  meta  Usted  en  eso — "  do  not  engage  in  such  a  thing.''  At  this 
stage  of  the  business,  both  parties  having  gone  too  far  to  recede, 
the  invitation  is  repeated  and  accepted. 

I  might,  probably,  have  omitted  the  mention  of  this  custom,  had 
I  not  found,  as  it  appears  to  me,  a  curious  coincidence  between 
Spanish  and  ancient  Greek  manners  on  this  point.  Perhaps  you 
recollect  that  Xenophon  opens  his  little  work  called  T/ie  Banquet, 
by  stating  how  Socrates  and  his  pupils,  who  formed  the  greatest 
part  of  the  company  at  tlie  entertainment  therein  described,  were 
mvited  by  Callias,  a  rich  citizen  of  Athens.  The  feast  was  intended 
to  celebrate  the  victory  of  a  young  man,  who  had  obtained  the 
crown  at  the  Panathensean  games.  Callias  was  walking  home 
with  his  young  friend  to  the  Pireus,  when  he  saw  Socrates  and 
his  daily  companions.  He  accosted  the  former  in  a  fanfiiliar  and 
playful  manner,  and,  after  a  little  bantering  on  his  philosophical 
speculations,  requested  both  him  and  his  mends  to  give  him  the 
pleasure  of  their  company  at  table.  "  They,  however,"  says 
Xenophon,  "  at  first,  as  was  proper,  thanked  him,  and  declined 
the  invitation ;  but  when  it  clearly  appeared  that  he  was  angrjj  at 
the  refusal,  they  followed  him.''  I  am  aware  that  the  words  in 
Xenophon  admit  another  interpretation,  and  that  the  phrase  which 
I  render,  a^  was  proper,  may  be  applied  to  the  thanks  alone ;  but 
it  may  be  referred,  with  as  much  or  better  reason,  both  to  thanks 
and  refusal,  and  the  custom  which  I  have  stated  inclines  me 
strongly  to  adopt  that  sense.*     The  truth  is,  that  wherever  dinner 

•  Though  my  friend  DonLeucadio  was  but  a  middling  Greek  scholar,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  hrm  right  in  the  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  Xenophon,  which  I  shall 
subjoin,  that  others  may  form  their  judgment  upon  it  'Oi  odv  diJL<(p\  rov 'S^iKpd.'rriv 
iroarov  fiey,  Strtcsp  eixhs  ijv,  evcuvovvrts  Ttjy  KXi^o*tv,  oi5x  iiTri<rx''ovvTo  ffvyZciinrijaeur  cJs 
8c  irdvv  dj(^6*i.evoi  ipayepds  ijv,  €l  fw)  e;|/o:vTO,  <rvyriKo\ov^(Tay.  Sympos.  c.  1.  7. 
Emesti  is  angry  at  the  Stnrtp  iwds,  which  is  soon  after  repeated,  when  speaking  of 
the  order  in  which  the  guests  placed  themselves  at  table.  He  wants,  in  the  last  passage, 
to  change  it  into  eis  eTxrxpv.  But  though  the  emendation  is  plausible,  there  seems  to 
be  no  necessity  to  alter  the  reading.  Xenophon  is,  indeed,  remarkably  fond  of  that 
phrase.    The  4(k^s,  in  both  places,  probably  means  according  to  custom.    It  might  be 
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is  not,  as  in  England,  the  chief  and  almost  exclusive  season  of  social 
converse,  an  invitation  to  dine  must  appear  somewhat  in  the  light 
of  a  ^fl  or  present-^which  ever^  man  of  delicacy  feels  reluctant  to 
accept  at  cdl  from  a  mere  acquamtance,  or,  without  some  degree  of 
compulsion,  from  a  friend.  Besides,  we  know  the  abuse  and  ridi- 
cule with  which  both  Greeks  and  Romans  attacked  the  Parcuite^y 
or  dinner-hunters ;  and  it  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that  a  true 
gentleman  would  be  upon  his  guard  against  the  most  distant  resem- 
blance to  those  unfortunate  starvelings. 

The  custom  of  sleeping  after  dinner,  called  SiestOy  is  universal 
in  summer,  especially  in  Andalusia,  where  the  intenseness  of  the 
heat  produces  languor  and  drowsiness.  In  winter,  taking  a  walk, 
just  after  rising  from  table,  is  very  prevalent  Many  eenUemen, 
previously  to  their  afternoon  walk,  resort  to  the  coffee-houses, 
which  now  b^n  to  be  in  fashion. 

Almost  every  considerable  town  of  Spain  is  provided  with  a 
public  walk,  where  the  better  classes  assemble  in  the  afternoon. 
These  places  are  called  Alamedagj  from  Alamo^  a  common  name 
for  the  elm  and  poplar,  the  trees  which  shade  such  places.  Lar^ 
stone  benches  run  m  the  direction  of  the  alleys,  where  people  sit, 
either  to  rest  themselves,  or  to  carry  on  a  long  talk,  in  whispers, 
with  the  next  lady ;  an  amusement  which,  in  the  idiom  of  the 
country,  is  expressed  by  the  strange  phrase,  pelar  la  Pava — ^^  to 
pluck  the  hen-turkey.^  We  have  in  our  Alameda  several  foun- 
tains of  the  most  deudous  water.  No  less  than  twenty  or  thirty 
men  with  glasses,  each  holding  nearly  a  quart,  move  in  every 
direction,  so  dextrously  clashing  two  of  them  ia  their  hand,  that, 
without  any  danger  of  breaking  them,  they  keep  up  a  )}retty 
lively  tinkling  like  that  of  well-tuned  small  bells.  So  great  is  the 
quantity  of  water  which  tliese  people  sell  to  the  frequenters  of  the 
walk,  tnat  most  of  them  live  throughout  the  year  on  what  they 
thus  earn  in  summer.  Success  in  £is  trade  depends  on  their 
promptitude  to  answer  every  call,  their  neatness  in  washing  the 
glasses,  and  most  of  all,  on  their  skilful  use  of  the  good-natured 
^<>gg^^  peculiar  to  the  lower  classes  of  Andalusia.  A  knowing 
air,  an  arch  smile,  and  some  honied  words  of  praise  and  endear- 
ment, as  Mjf  rose^  My  soul^  and  many  others,  which  even  a  modest 
and  high-bred  lady  will  hear  without  displeasure,  are  infallible 
means  of  success  amon^  tradesmen  who  deal  with  the  public  at 
large,  and  especially  with  the  more  tender  part  of  that  public. 
The  company  in  these  walks  presents  a  motley  crowd  of  officers  in 

applied  to  the  order  of  precedence  in  England,  and  it  should  seem  to  have  been  used  by 
Xenophon  to  denote  the  Greek  sense  of  propriety  in  taking  a  place  at  table.  In  Spain, 
where  there  is  no  established  order,  a  great  deal  of  bowing  and  scraping  takes  pbce 
before  the  guests  can  arrange  that  important  point.  But,  without  any  settled  rule, 
there  is  a  uct  which  seldom  misleads  any  one  who  wishes  not  to  gite  offence.  This 
is  probably  the  second  ihnrtp  €Ik6s  of  Xenophon. 
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their  regimentals,  — of  clergymen  in  their  cassocks,  black  cloaks, 
and  broad-brimmed  hats,  not  unlike  those  of  the  coalmen  in  L<hi- 
don, — and  of  gentlemen  wrapped  up  in  their  capas^  or  in  some 
uniform,  without  which  a  welUbom  Spaniard  is  almost  adivned 
to  shew  himself. 

The  ladies^  walking-dress  is  susceptible  of  little  variety.  Nothing 
(hort  of  the  house  being  on  fire  would  oblige  a  Spanish  woman  to 
^  tep  out  of  doors  without  a  black  petticoat,  called  Basguina  or 
Saya^  and  a  broad  black  veil,  hanging  from  the  head  over  the 
shoulders,  and  crossed  on  the  breast  like  a  shawl,  which  they  call 
Mantilla,  The  manHlla  is,  generally,  of  silk  trimmed  round*  with 
broad  lace.  In  summer-evenings  some  white  mantUlas  are  seen ; 
but  no  lady  would  wear  them  in  the  morning,  and  much  less 
venture  into  a  church  in  such  a  profane  dress. 

A  shewy  fan  is  indispensable,  in  all  seasons,  both  in  and  out 
of  doors.  An  Andalusian  woman  might  as  well  want  her  tongue 
as  her  fan.  The  fan,  besides,  has  this  advantage  over  the  natural 
organ  of  speech — that  it  conveys  thought  to  a  fi;reater  distance. 
A  dear  friend  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  public  walk,  is  greeted  and 
dieered  up  by  a  quick,  tremulous  motion  of  the  fan,  accompanied 
with  several  significant  nods.  An  object  of  indifierence  is  dis- 
missed with  a  slow,  formal  inclination  of  the  fan,  which  makes  his 
blood  run  cold.  The  fan,  now,  screens  the  titter  and  whisper; 
now  condenses  a  smile  into  the  dark  sparkling  eyes,  which  take 
their  aim  just  above  it.  A  gentle  tap -of  the  fan  commands  the 
attention  of  the  careless  ;  a  waving  motion  calls  the  distant.  A 
certmn  twirl  between  the  fingers  betrays  doubt  or  anxiety — a 

?uick  closing  and  displaying  the  folds,  indicates  eagerness  or  joy. 
n  perfect  combination  with  the  expressive  features  of  my  country* 
women,  the  fan  is  a  magic  wand,  whose  power  is  more  easily  felt 
than  described. 

What*  is  mere  beauty,  compared  with  the  fascinating  power 
arising  from  extreme  sensibility  ?  Such  as  are  alive  to  those  in- 
visible charms,  will  hardly  find  a  plain  face  among  the  young 
women  of  Andalusia.  Their  features  may  not,  at  first  view, 
please  the  eye ;  but  they  seem  to  improve  every  day  till  they 
grow  beautiful.  Without  the  advantages  of  education,  without 
even  external  accomplishments,  the  vivacity  of  their  fancy  sheds  a 
perpetual  glow  over  their  conversation ;  and  the  warmth  of  their 
neart  gives  the  interest  of  affection  to  their  most  indifierent 
actions.  But  Nature,  like  a  too  fond  mother,  has  spoilt  them,  and 
Superstition  has  completed  their  ruin.  While  the  activity  of  their 
minds  is  allowed  to  run  waste  for  want  of  care  and  instruction, 
the  consciousness  of  their  powers  to  please  impresses  them  with  an 
early  notion  that  life  has  but  one  source  of  happiness.  Were  their 
charms  the  effect  of  that  cold  twinkling  flame  which  flutters  round 
the  hearts  of  most  Frenchwomen,  they  would  be  only  dangerous 
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to  the  peace  and  usefulness  of  one  half  of  sodety.  But»  instead  of 
being  the  capricious  tyrants  of  men,  they  are,  generally,  their  vie* 
tims.  Few,  very  few  Spanish  women,  and  none,  I  will  venture 
to  sav,  among  the  Andalusians,  have  it  in  tlieir  power  to  be  coquettes. 
If  it  may  be  s£dd  without  a  solecism,  there  is  more  of  that  vice  in 
our  men  than  our  females.  The  first,  leading  a  life  of  idleness, 
and  deprived  by  an  ignorant,  oppressive,  and  superstitiou3  govern- 
ment, of  every  object  that  can  raise  and  feed  an  honest  ambition, 
waste  their  whole  youth,  and  part  of  their  manly  a^,  in  trifling 
with  the  best  feelings  of  the  tender  sex,  and  poisomng,  for  mere 
mischief  sake,  the  very  springs  of  domestic  happiness.  But  our''8 
is  the  most  dire  and  complex  disease  that  ever  preyed  upon  the 
vitals  of  human  society.  With  some  of  the  noblest  qualities  that 
a  people  can  possess  (you  will  excuse  an  involuntary  burst  of 
naUonal  partiaUty)  we  are  worse  than  degraded— ^ we  are  depraved, 
by  tliat  which  is  intended  to  cherish  ana  exalt  every  social  virtue. 
Our  corrupters  and  mortal  enemies  are  religion  and  ^vemment 
To  set  the  practical  proofs  of  this  bold  position  in  a  striking  light, 
is,  undoubtedly,  beyond  my  abilities.  Yet  such,  I  must  say,  is 
the  force  of  the  proofs  I  possess  on  this  melancholy  topic,  that  they 
nearly  overcome  my  mind  witli  intuitive  evidence.  Let  me,  then, 
take  leave  of  the  subject  into  which  my  feelings  have  hurried  me, 
by  assuring  you,  that  wherever  the  sHghtest  aid  is  afforded  to  the 
female  mind  in  this  country,  it  exhibits  the  most  astonishing  quick- 
ness and  capacity;  and  that,  probably,  no  other  nation  in  the 
world  can  present  more  lovely  instances  of  a  glowing  and  susceptible 
heart  preserving  unspotted  purity,  not  from  the  dread  of  public 
opinion,  but  in  spite  of  its  encouragements. 

I  am,  &c.  L.  D. 


MELODY. 

Cum   animus  Eudemi  ex  corpore  ezcesserity  turn  demum  domum   rcvertiue 
vidcntnr.  Cicero. 

A  SAD  and  lonely  wanderer  here, 
From  land  to  land,  from  year  to  year  ; 
No  welcome  home,  no  pallet  spread 
For  wearied  limb,  and  aged  head  ; 
No  friend  like  widow's  cruse  to  be  ; — 
And  yet,  there  is  an  Home  for  me. 

Spirit,  that  in  this  breast  canst  trace 
A  rent  and  rifled  dwelling-place ; 
I  see  thee  bright  and  brighter  glow 
*Mid  withering  limbs,  and  locks  of  snow ; — 
I  feel  thee  struggling  to  be  free ; — 
Away !  there  is  an  Home  for  me. 

Z.  Z. 


(  ."^51  ) 

GRIMM*S   GHOST. 
I^ETTEB  II. 

Nothing  is  now  talked  of  in  London  but  Miss  Wilson,  the  new 
singer.  If  you  go  out  to  dinner,  and  are  in  the  act  of  descending 
from  the  drawing-room  to  the  dining-room,  arm  in  arm  with  a 
lady,  you  are  invariably  asked  if  you  have  seen  Miss  Wilson  :  if 
you  enter  a  glover's  shop  in  the  Strand,  notwithstanding  the  op- 

Sression  of  your  elbow  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  the  vender  of 
oe-skin  finds  breath  enough  to  enquire  how  you  like  Miss 
Wilson :  if  walking  onward  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  you  endeavour  to 
ascertsdn  from  your  solicitor  the  state  of  the  chancery-suit  in  which 
you  are  engaged,  the  managing  clerk  asks,  how  you  like  Miss 
Wilson  in  Mandane:  and  if,  descending  into  Fleet-street,  you 
desire  your  shoemaker  to  make  your  new  pumps  rather  easier  than 
their  predecessors,  he  doubts  whether  Miss  Wilson's  Rosetta  be 
equal  to  Miss  Stephens's. 

It  is  proverbial  that  the  London  public  can  only  think  of  one 
thing  at  a  time.  How  bold  a  man,  then,  was  the  author  of 
Waverley  to  produce  Kenilworth  in  the  zenith  of  Miss  Wilson's 
cadenzas !  One  of  the  two  must  go  to  the  wall ;  which  of  the  two, 
time  only  can  determine. 

The  western  end  of  Cheapside  is  a  spot  which,  to  a  ghost  like 
myself,  possesses  peculiar  claims  to  consideration.  I  beg  to  ex- 
plain that  I  neither  allude  to  the  trunk-maker's  shop  at  the  one 
comer,  nor  to  that  of  the  vender  of  patent  medicines  at  the  other : 
the  former  of  whom  adroitly  equips  the  traveller  on  his  journey  to 
Paris  or  Naples,  and  the  latter  to  "that  bourne"  from  which, 
thanks  to  Mercury,  I  have  recendy  returned.  No ;  the  interest 
created  by  the  spot  in  question  arises  from  its  being  the  central 
point  from  which  many  a  civic  son  of  the  counter  diverges  toward 
Piccadilly  or  Oxford-street,  at  four  o'clock,  and  at  which  the 
same  parties  meet  on  the  morrow,  on  their  return  to  the  duties  of 
day-book  and  ledger.  Here,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  may 
be  seen  the  brisk  merchant's  clerk,  in  black  neckcloth  and  blue 
trowscrs,  listening,  with  anxious  ear,  to  a  memento  from  the  clock 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral :  then  snatching  out  his  watch,  as  though 
a  glance  at  Time  would  retard  his  progress;  and  afterwards 
quickening  his  pace,  and  trotting  toward  the  Exchange,  in  defi- 
ance of  dustmen  and  chimney-sweeps.  Here,  at  ten  o'clock,  may 
be  seen  the  junior  partner,  clad  in  white  corded  breeches  and 
jockey-boots,  more  intent  on  avoiding  a  splash  than  on  gaining 
time  :  and  here,  at  eleven  o'clock,  may  be  seen  the  bulky  senior 
partner,  in  black  silk  breeches  and  stockings,  so  evidently  fatigued 
Dy  his  length  of  march,  as  to  give  himself  full  time  to  bestow  a 
penny  upon  the  old  soldier  who  sweeps  the  crossing. 
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I  have  more  than  once  noticed  two  elderly  gentlemen  of  the 
last-mentioned  description,  one  of  whom,  issuing  from  St.  Fault's 
Chmrch-yard,  passes  the  trunk-maker'*s  at  about  the  same  moment 
in  which  the  other,  issuing  from  Newgate-street,  crosses  over  the 
way,  and  reaches  the  corner  of  Bow-lane.  For  several  mornings 
past,  the  two  Feripatetics  have  cast  courtly  glances  toward  each 
other.  Last  Wednesday  the  ice  was  broken,  and  the  thaw  pro- 
duced the  following  stream  of  colloquy.  ^^  A  warm  morning,  Sir."^ 
~«  Very,  Sir.**— "  Have  you  walked  far,  Sir  ?''—«*  Yes,  Sir,  all  the 
way  trda  Grosvenor«place :  have  you  walked  far.  Sir  P^—^^  Oh 
yes.  Sir,  all  the  way  from  Baker-street,  Fortman-square.**^-— ^'  You 
-carry  on  business  in  the  dty,  I  presume.  Sir  P'"-^<<  I  do.  Sir,  in  St. 
Mary  Axe :  I  presume.  Sir,  you  do  the  same  p^— ^^  I  do.  Sir,  in 
Old  Bethlem.^-— ^^  It  ^s  a  long  way.  Sir,  to  be  trudging  twice  a  day.^ 
"  Ah,  Sir,  I  have  often  thought  it" — "  I  take  it  for  granted,  Sir, 
we  are  both  married.'"*-^^  Yes,  Sir,  that's  pretty  clear :  my  father 
and  grandfather  lived  in  Old  Bedilem  upwards  of  fifty  years.*" — 
*^  And  so  did  mine  in  St.  Mary  Axe.^-**^  If  the  four  old  gende- 
men  could  pop  their  heads  out  of  their  graves  in  Bidiopsgate 
church-yard,  and  see  our  goings  on,  what  would  they  call  us  ?"— 
"  A  couple  of  focJs.*"— "  So  they  would.  Sir :  good  morning  r 

I  have  since  noted  the  two  traders  making  their  exit  westward, 
arm  in  arm,  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and  from  the 
stray  words  that  I  have  been  able  to  catch  from  them,  I  guess  that 
they  are  plotting  rebellion  ag^nst  their  ^^  ladies  and  mistresses.*" 
The  following  ejaculations  evidently  denote  JerryAsm  expanding' 
into  Brttm-Mw.  "  I  will  if  you  will—- And  I  will  if  you  will-!— 
It's  all  nonsense — She'll  make  a  terrible  to-dxi  at  first— Back  to 
Bethlem' — Auction — Robins — Turn  out  at  Lady-day— I  had  no 
business  ever  to  go  there— ^nly  laughed  at  by  the  great  folks. 
St.  Mary  Axe  much  more  convenient-— Ledger  of  an  evening 
—Tom's — ^Glass  of  brandy  and  water — Close  to  one's  own  house," 
&c.  &c.  Fraught  with  vsuiant  resolutions  like  the  above,  I  shall 
be  much  disappointed  if  the  two  traders  do  not  burst  from  '^  sink- 
ing in  the  west,"  and  re^occupy  their  vacant  habitations  in  the  city, 
before  the  Carbonari  have  emancipated  Naples. 

Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  with  reference  to  landed  estates  in  Eng- 
land, informs  his  readers,  that  the  law  abhors  a  perpetuity.  What 
the  municipal  law  abhors  in  freeholds,  the  law  of  commerce  abhors 
in  personals.  The  deserted  mansions  of  the  two  merchants  in  Old 
Bethlem  and  St  Mary  Axe  (of  which  the  upper  apartments  have 
been  for  thirty  years  left  to  me  and  mine,)  exnibit  many  tokens  of 
faded  Teapectabuity.  In  both,  the  mass^  brazen  knocker,  sur- 
mounted by  a  frowning  visage  carved  in  the  same  metal,  falls 
solemnly  upon  the  huge  outward  door.  The  two  large  rooms  on 
the  first  floor  denote  an  excellent  dining-room  and  drawing-rooiQ. 
in  days  of  yore.     In  both  the  wainscots  are  elaborately  wrought: 
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the  cornices  are  gilt:  the  window-frames  are  broad  and  sub- 
stantial :  a  spacious  window-seat  of  oak  spreads  inTitingly  for  such 
persons  as  are  desirous  of  enrolling  themselves  among  the  ^^  stiff- 
necked  generation  :^  a  large  stable,  out-house,  and  hay-loft,  are 
cut  and  carved  into  half  a  oozen  counting-houses  for  as  many  Jew 
brokers;  and  the  grandfather  of  either  family,  inextricably  painted 
in  an  oak  frame  over  the  drawing-room  cnimney-piece,  seems  to 
firown  reproof  upon  his  abdicating  posterity. 
**  That  perpetuity  of  wealth  which  the  Law  abhors,  the  Law  is  not 
likely  lon^  to  see.  The  citizen  of  London,  who,  during  the  late 
war,  burned  from  east  to  west,  ^*  proud  as  Apollo  on  his  forked 
hill,^  is  now  succeeded  by  his  spurious  son  Phaeton,  who  drives  a 
paper  car  where  his  progenitor  drove  a  golden  one.  The  result  is 
obvious  to  all  but  himself.  The  *'  starry  monsters  that  beset  his 
track^  require  more  sagacity  and  stronger  axle-trees  than  he  pos- 
sesses, to  elude.  Here  a  Bank-loan  lames  his  off-leader ;  there  a 
composition-deed  loosens  a  linch-pin ;  and  here  ^*  the  great  seal  of 
Great  Britain^  trips  up  car,  horses,  and  all,  and  lodges  the  luck* 
less  driver  in  the  Gazette. 


The  London  Openuhouse,  after  having  been  tossed  from  Mar- 
quis to  Marquis,  like  a  musical  snuff-box,  has  at  length  opened 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr,  Ebers  the  Bookseller.  Booksellers 
have,  for  half  a  century,  been  the  best  patrons  of  all  the  Muses, 
except  Euteifpe  and  Terpsichore  :  and  now  those  two  rebel  htdies 
have  also  enlisted  under  their  banners. 

The  Italian  opera  has  b^en  a  subject  of  burlesque,  in  Britain, 
from  the  days  of  "  Nicolini  and  the  Lion,"  down  to  those  of 
O'Keefe.  Pope,  who  had  a  nice  ear  for  numbers,  but,  I  suspect 
only  an  indifferent  one  for  quavers  and  cadenzas^  thus  personifies 
the  Italian  opera  of  his  time :— - 

When  lo !  a  Harlot  form  soft  sliding  by 

With  mincing  step,  shrill  voice,  and  leering  eye, 

Foreign  her  air,  her  robe's  discordant  pride 

In  patch- work  fluttering,  and  her  head  aside: 

By  singing  peers  upheld  on  either  hand. 

She  tripp'd  and  laugh 'd,  too  pretty  much  to  stand ; 

Cast  on  the  prostrate  Nine  a  scornful  look, 

Then  thus  in  quaint  recitative  spoke. 

And  an  epigrammatist  of  a  later  period  ^ves  us  the  following 
definition  of  that  species  of  amusement : 

An  opera,  like  a  pillory,  may  be  said 

To  nail  our  ears  down,  and  expose  our  head. 

All  this,  as  the  colloquialists  say,  is  very  well  for  a  joke ;  but  to 
speak  seriously,  I  see  no  reason  why  music  should  not  be  made  as 
effective  a  vehicle  for  expression  as  speech.  I  admit  that,  inas- 
much as  music  is  a  sensual  pleasure,  it  can  never  be  a  fit  vehicle 
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for  those  tragical  emotions  that  harrow  up  the  soul ;  I  am  also  of 
opinion  that  as  the  Italian  opera  is  intended  to  be  an  elegant 
recreation  for  the  upper  orders  of  society,  it  should  always  pre- 
serve a  certain  air  of  good-breeding  and  elegance.  Its  scenes  of 
song  should  neither  be  stained  by  representations  of  plots,  massa^ 
cres,  and  high  treasons,  nor  degraded  by  shews  of  vulgarity  and 
pett^  larceny.  The  same  observations  apply  to  the  French 
dancing,  by  which  it  is  accompanied.  Apollo  and  the  Muses  are 
ita  &vourites;  but  it  turns,  or  should  turn,  with  disgust,  from  the 
skipping  hilarity  of  an  Irisli  wake  or  a  Dutch  fair. 

Two  operas  nave  been  represented  during  the  present  season. 
La  Gazza  Ladra  (successfully  exhibited  upon  the  English  stage 
under  the  name  of  the  Mya  and  the  Magpie)  and  Agnese,  a 
theatrical  adaptation  of  Mrs.  Opie^s  pathetic  tale  of  the  Father  and 
Daughter.  If  a  *^  ghost^s  worcl^  be  but  worth  one  tentli  of  the 
sum  mentioned  by  Hamlet,  the  town  may  rest  assured  that  neither 
of  these  subjects  is  fit  for  musical  representation,  in  the  polished 
langua^  and  polished  emporium  wnich  Mr.  Ebers  has  sdected 
for  their  exhibition.  A  magpie  that  steals  silver  spoons  is  below 
the  notice  of  the  Latian  Euterpe:  a  father  who  is  driven  to  insanity 
by  the  seduction  of  his  daughter  is  above  it  Ambrogetti,  who 
personated  the  distracted  father,  acted  in  a  manner  too  true  to 
nature  to  be  endurable  in  art.  I  could  illustrate  this  position  by  an 
anecdote  of  my  friend  Voltaire ;  but,  as  the  bon  mot  would  itself  be 
looked  upon  as  too  natural,  I  shall  omit  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Ambro|^tti  might  prove  to  demonstration,  that  he  has  paid  fre- 
quent visits  to  Bedlam  and  St.  Luke'^s ;  that  he  has  seen  one  mad- 
man count  numbers  on  his  fingers;  another  take  repeated  pinches 
of  snuff  from  his  waistcoat-pocket ;  and  a  third  trot  twenty  times 
round  a  vacant  chair;  and,  as  Dean  Swift  says,  I  should  ^^ readily 
believe,  but  not  excuse  him.^  Such  actions  partake  too  much  of 
the  vulgar  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Italian  Opera.  This  certainly 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  representation  of  King  Lear,  upon  the 
boards  of  Drury  Lane.  I  did  hope  that  this  hankering  after 
nature  had  fled,  with  Kean,  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  poor  magpie  who  transferred  the  silver  spoons  to  the  belfry 
of  the  church,  was  evidently  no  Pie  Voleuse  irom  Paris.  That 
furtive  capital  would  have  sent  hither  a  far  more  accomphshed 
artist.  She  fled  with  the  stolen  property  after  so  innocent  a 
fashion,  that  I  suspect  Mrs.  Fry  had  half  converted  her  from  the 
error  of  her  ways.  When  the  source  of  all  the  mischief  was  de- 
tected, why  did  Madame  Vestris  continue  so  long  in  the  tower  of 
the  church  ?  The  three  points  of  interest,  namely,  her  own  two 
legs,  and  Madame  Camporese,  were  not  at  that  period  visible  to  the 
audience.  Ever,  while  you  Uve,  keep  your  stage  interest  alive. 
After  all,  since  Nature  is  now  the  cry,  I  should  recommend  it  to 
Mr.  Ebers  to  adopt  a  real  Maid  and  a  real  Magpie.  Two  such 
stage-rarities  woula  ensure  him  a  brilliant  and  successful  season. 
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ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  SOCRATES, 

The  age  in  which  we  live  mighty  perhaps,  with  some  pro- 
priety be  called — the  doubting  age.  Our  ancestors  have  been 
busied  for  some  thousands  of  years  in  discovering  and  establish* 
ing  truths^  which  we»  finding  tnat  novelty  is  no  longer  to  be  atr 
tamed  by  pursuing  the  same  course,  seem  determined  to  display 
our  ingenuity  in  endeavouring  to  overturn.  Every  day  pro- 
duces some  ^resh  attack ;  and  we  find  ourselves  contmually 
summoned  to  defend  positions,  which  we  had  been  taught  from 
bur  earliest  years  to  consider  as  absolutely  impregnable.  It  is 
not  long  ago  that  we  read  the  advertisement  oi  an  itinerant  phi- 
losopher, who  modestly  proposed,  in  ji  single  course  of  lectures, 
to  confute  the  reasonings  of  Newton,  expose  the  errors  of  the 
Copernican  system,  and  restore  the  earth  to  her  proper  station 
as  the  centre  of  the  material  universe.  Still  more  recently  we 
have  seen  a  literary  knight-errant  boldly  sally  forth  with  his  pen 
in  his  hand,  to  write  down  the  omnipotence  of  gravitation,  and 
set  up  some  crazy  theory  of  his  own  to  explain  the  planetary 
movements.    We  should  not,  however,  quarrel  with  philoso- 

{^hical  doubters,  however  extravagant  their  scepticism ;  for  the 
ove  of  novelty,  if  confined  to  those  sciences  the  doctrines  of 
which  rely  for  support  upon  the  proofs  of  experiment,  can  be  of 
no  disservice  to  the  cause  of  trutn.  In  such  cases  there  can  be 
no  danger  of  mistaking  paradox  for  aphorism.  The  superstruc- 
ture which  is  built  on  the  real  basis  of  experiment  will  only  be 
more  firmly  established  by  attempts  to  overthrow  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  there  be  any  unsoundness  in  the  foundation,— - 
experiment,  the  force  of  which  is  not  weakened  by  time,  will  be 
as  powei*ful  to  destroy  as  to  create.  The  theory  of  gravitation 
will  be  submitted  to  the  examination  of  future  enquirers,  with- 
out any  aid  from  authority  or  tradition,  to  be  admitted  or  denied 
according  to  the  evidence  of  facts,  which  will  present  the  same 
'*  ocular  proof  td  a  philosopher  a  century  hence,  that  they  did 
to  Newton  a  century  ago.  There  are,  however,  other  cases  in 
which  no  such  test  of  truth  is  to  be  found,  and  these  are  the  re- 
gions in  which  the  race  of  doubters  love  to  expatiate.  In  history, 
S[>r  example,  there  is  scarcely  a  fact  or  a  character  which  can  be 
so  proved, 

**  That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge  nor  loop 
To  hang  a  doubt  upon ;" — 

or  the  truth  of  which  may  not  be  questioned  upon  the  authority 
of  some  contemporary  contradiction.  What  a  boundless  field 
then  is  here  ofiered  for  their  speculations.  Horace  Walpole  in- 
troduced this  fashion  of  historical  doubting  by  his  amusing 
speculations  on  the  character  of  Richard  the  Third ;  Dalrymple 

2o2 
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followed  him  in  an  attempt  of  an  opposite  kind,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  degrade  the  honoured  names  of  Sidney  and  Uussell  from 
that  consecrated  place  which  they  will  ever  occupy  in  the  recol- 
lection of  their  countrymen ;  and  we  should  not  be  much  sur^ 
Erised  at  some  future  appeal  to  our  sympathy  in  behalf  of  the 
apless  Jonathan  Wild,  who  will,  we  make  no  doubt,  turn  put 
at  last  to  have  been  a  much*injured  personage,  and  most  un- 
feelingly misrepresented  by  the  partial  compilers  of  the  Newgate 
Calendar. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  reflection  by  the  perusal 
of  a  recent  outrageous  attack  upon  the  memory  of  Socrates; — a 
name  which  has  so  long  commanded  the  respect  and  reverence 
of  all  nations,  as  to  become  hallowed  by  time ;  and  any  attempt 
at  this  time  of  day  to  de&me  it  is,  as  it  were,  to  commit  a  crime 
against  human  nature,  amounting  almost  to  sacrilege.  The 
weapons  for  this  attack  have  been  borrowed  from  the  prelimi- 
nary discourse  to  Mr.  Mitchell's  admirable  translation  of  Aris- 
tophanes. Mr.  Mitchell,  however,  has  not  suffered  the  natural 
zeal  of  a  translator  in  defence  of  his  original,  to  stifle  those 
better  feelings  of  his  nature,  which  teach  him  to  do  honour  to 
the  character  of  the  sage  of  Athens.  He  does  not  seek  to  de- 
fend the  poet  by  traducing  the  philosopher,  as  he  is  described 
to  us  in  the  glowing  pages  of  Plato  and  Xenophon ;  but  suggests 
a  mode  of  reconciling  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  which  ulti- 
mately leads  to  the  exculpation  of  both.  Those  who  deny  the 
conclusions  of  his  reasoning  must  at  least  admire  its  ingenuity  ; 
and  it  certainly  derives  some  support  from  the  admissions  of 
Socrates  himself,  who  is  said  to  have  acknowledged  an  early 
propensity  to  all  the  vices  which  the  Athenian  Lavater  detected^ 
in  his  physiognomy.  Mr.  Mitchell's  arguments,  however,  have 
been  borrowed  and  perverted  by  a  writer,  who  modestly  under- 
takes to  persuade  us,  that  mankind  have  been  cherishing  an 
error  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years,  and  that  the  homage 
which  has  been  so  long  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  "  Wisest  of 
Men"  is  a  mere  school-boy  prejudice,  for  which  there  is  no 
foundation  in  truth  and  in  fact.  There  is,  we  fear,  a  certain  ma- 
lignity in  human  nature,  which  derived  gratification  from  de- 
preciating whatever  is  great  and  exalted  above  the  common 
standard.  Hence  it  is  that  living  excellence  has  always  to  en- 
counter such  a  host  of  detractors,  who  deny  its  existence,  as 
long  as  denial  is  possible,  ecj^uivocate  when  they  can  no  longer 
deny,  and,  if  shamed  at  last  mto  a  tardy  acknowledgment,  take 
care  to  season  their  recognition  with  some  qualifying  clause, 
that  shall  furnish  a  future  opportunity  of  again  reducing  the  ob- 
ject of  their  jealousy  to  the  same  level  with  themselves.  "  FtV- 
tutem  incolnmem  odimus"  is  a  sentiment  as  old  as  Horace,  and  we 
fear  the  application  of  it  will  never  be  obsolete.     The  feeling 
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expressed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  ^*  sublatam  ex  oculis 
qiutrimus"  is,  we  hope,  no  less  natural  to  mankind ;  and  if  so, 
our  readers  will  be  as  much  shocked  as  ourselves  at  this  viola- 
tion of  the  immunities  of  the  tomb,  which  has  dragged  the  shade 
of  Socrates  from  its  place  of  rest,  to  subject  him  to  a  fresh  per- 
secution, and  arraign  him  again  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion, 
upon  charges  which  the  malice  of  his  contemporaries  never  se- 
riously imputed  to  him. 

We  subscribe  to  the  authority  of  the  maxim  which  asserts, 
that  as  "  antic^uity  cannot  privilege  an  error,  so  novelty  ought 
not  to  prejudice  a  truth  ;"  but  we  think  that  the  best  mode  of 
ascertaining  historical  truth  is  by  a  careful  investigation  of  con- 
temporary documents.  In  recurring  to  such  authority  on  the 
present  occasion,  we  shall  endeavour  to  rescue  the  memory  of 
Socrates  from  the  aspersions  that  have  been  cast  upon  it,  by 
recalling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  that  picture  of  him 
which  was  dravm  and  coloured  from  the  life. 

To  form  a  just  estimate  of  this  great  philosopher,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  take  a  brief  view  of  the  state  of  the  human  mind 
in  the  world  in  general,  as  well  as  in  Athens  in  particular,  at 
the  period  of  his  birth.     About  the  commencement  of  the  fifth 
century  previous  to  the  Christian  eera,  nature  seems  to  have 
been  more  prolific  in  minds  calculated  to  instruct  and  enlighten 
mankind,  than  perhaps  at  any  other  period  of  history;  and  the 
beneficial  effects  arising  from  their  efforts,   through  which  a 
subtle  chain  of  communication  might  possibly  have  subsisted, 
were  felt  from  the  confines  of  Italy  to  tiie  remotest  boundaries 
of  Asia.     While  Confucius  was  busied  in  forming  his  celebrated 
system  of  morals  and  legislation  for  the  most  singular  of  na- 
tions, Pythagoras  was  soaring  from  the  schools  of  Ms^a  Greecia 
into  the  regions  of  space,  and  unfolding  to  his  confiding  disci- 
ples the  true  theory  of  the  universe.     In  another. quarter  the 
pure  theism  of  Zoroaster  was  spreading  through  the  vast  pro- 
vinces of  the  Persian  empire ;  and  the  Sicilian  Empedocles  was 
enlarging  the  bounds  ot  human  knowledge  in  the  three  great 
branches    of   natural  science.     In   Athens,  the   sensorium  of 
Greece,  the  arts  had  been  carried  to  perfection  under  the  patro- 
nage of  Pericles,  and  the  ideas  of  men  were  exalted  by  the  sub- 
lime speculations  of  Anaxagoras.     The  most  abstruse  points  of 
philosophy  began  to  be  discussed.     Literature  was  hastening  to 
its  zenith.     Thucydides  had  already  surpassed  the  great  father 
of  history ;  tragedy  was  now  to  imbibe  new  pathos  from  the  soul 
of  Euripides,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Socrates,  and  the 
most  daring  flight  of  the  lyric  muse  was  manifested  in  the  wild 
effusions  of  Pindar : — 

Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 
Through  the  asure  deep  of  air. 
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But  the  best  things  are  liable  to  abuse.  The  rapid  strides 
made  in  all  departments  of  knowledge,  enabled  men  of  slight  but 
quick  parts  to  attain  shewy  acquirements^  without  solid  profi- 
ciency, who,  with  these  slender  qualifications,  undertook  the 
task  of  universal  instruction,  and  by  the  aid  of  fallacious  rea- 
sonings and  all  the  legerdemain  of  language,  taught  the  art  of 
maintaining  any  set  of  principles  or  opinions,  that  might  be  dic- 
tated by  inclination,  passion,  or  caprice.  These  men,  whose 
Secious  talents  obtained  much  consideration,  arronted  to 
emselves  the  title  of  saee$,  but  were  soon  distinguished  from 
the  real  lovers  of  wisdom  by  the  appellation  of  sophists, — ^an  ap- 
pellation which  still  supplies  us  with  a  term  to  characterise  that 
verbal  quibbling,  which  keeps  the  word  of  promise  only  to  the 
ear,  and  embarrasses  without  convincing  the  understanding. 

Though  thus  advanced,  therefore,  in  tlie  arts  which  embellish 
life,  the  most  important  of  all  knowledge — that  which  teaches 
man  to  act  as  a  rational  being  in  the  various  relations  in  which 
he  stands  to  his  Maker  and  nis  fellow  men — Athens  was  yet  to 
learn.  And  in  this  science  she  was  to  receive  lessons,  not 
from  one  who  had  ransacked  Greece  and  Italy  to  cull  the 
choicest  fruits  of  learning,  or  to  whom  more  extensive  travel  had 
opened  the  rich  stores  *  of  Egypt  and  the  East,  not  from  a  man 
of  rank  and  weight,  whose  doctrines  were  to  be  received  upon 
the  authority  of  a  name,  but  from  one  of  the  humblest  of  ner 
own  citizens.  Born  of  parents,  who  even  in  an  Athenian  com- 
monwealth could  not  certainly  be  above  the  middle  station  of 
life — a  statuary  of  no  repute,  and  a  midwife — Socrates  was  in- 
debted to  the  native  energies  of  his  own  mind  alone  for  the  cele- 
brity he  has  attained.  Soon  convinced,  by  a  calm  survey  of  the 
amusing  but  delusive  speculations  of  the  pnilosophers  of  nis  day, 
of  the  narrow  limits  within  which  it  has  pleased  the  Author  of 
nature  to  circumscribe  the  human  mind,  he  resolved  to  abandon 
entirely  all  abstruser  enquiries ;  and  contenting  himself  with  a 
system  of  theology,  as  pure  perhaps  as  mere  unassisted  reason 
could  have  supplied,  he  devoted  his  time  exclusively  to  those 
pursuits  by  which  he  hoped  to  render  his  fellow-countrymen 
better  citizens  and  better  men  ;-*-an  undertaking  to  which  it  is 
certain  that  he  fancied  himself  impelled  by  an  influence  preter- 
natural and  divine.  By  endeavounng  to  impart  to  others  some 
portion  of  that  fervour  which  be  felt  within  his  own  breast,  he 
thought  he  should  best  consult  the  interests  of  mankind: — so 
strongly  indeed  was  the  sense  of  ideal  perfection  impressed  upon 
his  imagination,  that  he  maintained  virtue  needed  only  to  be 
seen ;  that  when  seen  and  recognised,  her  beauty  would  force 
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its  way  irresistibW  to  the  heart ;  and  that  those  fleeting  illusions^ 
which  are  the  ofispring  of  the  passions  and  the  fancy,  would  be 
dispelled  by  her  influence,  as  the  faint  beams  of  an  earthly  flame 
sicKen  and  die  when  exposed  to  the  all-powerful  radiance  of  the 
sun.  The  first  step  to  virtue,  therefore,  was  the  improvement 
of  the  intellectual  vision,  to  enable  it  to  penetrate  >that  mist  of 
error  in  which  all  things  are  enveloped,  and  through  which  they 
cannot  but  appear  confused  and  magnified.  Thus  virtue  was, 
according  to  Socrates,  knowledge  or  wisdom ;  vice  ignorance  or 
error  ;  and  the  mpst  valuable  of  all  knowledge  ^,  that  of  our  own 
ignorance.  That  the  conviction  and  the  practice  of  what  is  right 
were  considered  by  him  as  inseparable  ideasf,  is  indisputable: 
a  principle  which,  perhaps,  may  be  carried  too  far,  but  which 
proves  in  the  strongest  manner  how  deeply  his  own  soul  was  im- 
pued  with  the  love  of  what  is  just  and  good. 

In  propagating  his  doctrines,  we  find  nim,  in  his  conversations 
with  those  whom  he  wished  to  instruct,  leading  them  by  the 
most  skilful  means  so  to  detect  the  crude  opinions  they  had 
formed  on  slight  or  erroneous  grounds,  as  that  the  exposure  of 
them  should  seem  less  the  result  of  his  suggestions,  than  of  their 
own  reflections.  So  familiarly,  indeed,  were  his  instructions  de- 
livered, so  imperceptibly  did  they  steal  into  the  hearts  of  his 
disci{>les,  that  while  few  retired  from  his  company  without  being 
in  a  high  degree  wiser  and  better,  none  felt  that  they  had  been  re- 
ceiving a  lesson.  Having  satisfied  his  hearers  that  the  notions 
of  good  which  they  had  previously  entertained  were  false  and 
untenable,  he  proceeded  to  shew  what  was  really  desirable,  as 
conducive  to  happiness ;  and  they  found,  to  their  astonishment, 
that  it  was  not  tne  treasures  which  fill  the  coffers  of  the  rich,  it 
was  not  the  power  which  encircles  the  throne  of  the  monarch,  it 
was  not  the  gratifications  which  attend  the  couch  of  the  volup- 
tuary, which  form  the  ingredients  of  the  cup  of  felicity — ^but  that 
the  true  sunshine  of  the  breast,  the  real  antidote  to  every  imeasy 
sensation,  consists  in  the  consciousness  of  a  faithful  discharge, 
as  far  as  human  imperfection  will  admit,  of  all  the  duties  of  pub- 
he  and  private  life. 

In  order  to  appreciate  properly  such  sentiments,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  they  were  not  tnen,  as  now,  the  hacknied  common- 
places of  every  writer  who  addresses  himself  to  the  reason  or  the 
passions  of  mankind.  It  is  the  glory  of  Socrates  to  have  been, 
as  it  were,  the  inventor  of  morality.  The  sterner  virtes,  in- 
deed, were  always  held  in  admiration  by  mankind ;  but  Socrates 
was  the  first  who  laid  it  down  as  a  principle — a  principle,  to  his 
firm  belief  in  which  his  life  was  a  testimony,  and  his  death  a 
seal — that  the  milder  class,  which  consists  rather  in  the  observ- 
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ance  of  duties  than  the  achievements  of  heroism,  are  not,  as  is 
often  supposed,  the  qualities  of  a  mean  spirit,  but  virtues  of  the 
highest  and  noblest  kind,  which  render  their  possessors  more 
acceptable  to  the  Divinity,  and  at  once  dignify  our  nature,  while 
they  secure  our  happiness.    The  practice  of  these  virtues  he 
considered  as  the  only  adequate  means  of  obtaining  the  favour 
of  the  Divinity  ;  yet  he  did  not  deem  external  rites  in  honour  of 
that  Being,  as  in  any  wise  to  be  neglected.     Prayers*  were  to 
be  preferred,  not  for  imaginary  goods,  nor  for  contingent  bless- 
ings, but  for  protection — for  aia  to  our  weaknesses — ^for  deliver- 
ance from  evu.     Sacrifices  were  to  be  offered  up,  but  it  was  the 
puritvt  and  piety  of  the  mind,  not  the  costliness  of  the  offering, 
which  was  to  constitute  the  acceptable  and  efficient  part.    That 
mode  of  worship  was  to  be  complied  with,  which  was  established 
by  the  laws :  his  mind,  therefore,  did  not  revolt  from  paying 
adoration  to  the  inferior  divinities,  under  the  types  which  custom 
had  induced  the  multitude  to  consider  as  sacred ;  and  he  only  re- 
fused his;}:  assent  to  the  established  faith  of  his  time,  when  those 
divine  agents  were  disgraced  by  the  imputation  of  human  frail- 
ties and  worse  than  human  vices.     Thus  divested  of  its  grossest 
absurdities,  the  religion  of  Greece  retained  only  those  features 
which  mark  it  as  the  offspring  of  a  fertile  and  elegant  imagina- 
tion ; — ^features  which  still  endear  it  to  every  classic  taste,  now 
that  the  spell  of  its  superstition  is  broken  for  ever.     His  full  and 
perfect  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  proves 
now  much  alloy  must  have  been  mingled  with  the  pure  elements 
of  his  doctrine,  before  it  could  have  been  transmuted  into  the 
quibbling  scepticism  of  the  later  Academy ;  nor  was  the  line  be- 
tween his  religious  system  and  the  Epicurean  notion  of  the  di- 
vine indifference  less   strongly  marked,  by  his  firm  persuasion  of 
the  unceasing  superintendence  of  the  Author  of  Nature  over  the 
whole  of  his  works.     Of  these  different  sects,  though  they  had 
not  as  yet  a  name,  the  germ  already  existed  in  the  Elean,  Me- 
garic,  and  Cyrenaic  schools,  all  the  professors  of  which  after- 
wards claimed  the  title  of  Socratic  Philosophers.    Their  tenets, 
indeed,  if  intimately  decomposed  and  analysed,  may  in  general  be 
traced  up  to  him  ;  but  for  their  subtle  refinement  of  some  of  his 
principles,  and  their  perversion  of  others,  he  ought  not  to  be 
made  responsible.    Tne  acute  and  penetrating  spirit  which  per- 
vaded the   recesses  of  the  Lyceum ;  the  pure  and  abstracted 
conteiqplations  which   sought  a  retreat  in  the  groves  of  the 
earlier  Academy;   the  self-aenying  pride  and  austerity  of  the 
Cynics ;  the  high  and  energetic  sentiments  of  the  Portico-— all 
claimed  their  origin  from  him.     This  universal  anxiety  to  retain 
the  appellation  derived  from  him,  even  after  they  had  departed 
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from  the  spirit  of  his  doctrines^  is  the  surest  proof  h6w  dear  his 
memory  was  to  the  scientific  shades  of  Greece.  **  Sage  Philo- 
sophy/' to  use  the  language  of  our  great  Epic  Poet,  was  by  them 
justly  considered  as 

From  Heaven  descended  to  the  low-roofd  house 

Of  Socrates ,     , 

....  from  whose  mouth  issued  forth 

Mellifluous  streams  that  water'd  all  the  schools 

Of  Academics  old  and  new,  with  those 

Sumamed  Peripatetics,  and  the  sect 

Epicurean,  and  the  Stoic  severe.  Par,  Reg. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  by  a  general  view  of  his  doctrines, 
but  by  assiduously  attending  him  in  the  active  duties  of  the 
Forum,  and  the  camp,  that  we  must  hope  to  make  ourselves  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  character  of  Socrates.  To  be 
rather  than  to  appear  virtuous, was  his  ruling  precept;  and  of  this 
precept  he  was  himself  the  brightest  example.  It  is  true,  he 
avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  taking  any  part  in  public  business, 
feeling,  probably,  that  his  talents  were  not  calculated  '*  to  wield 
at  wm  that  fierce  democracy ;"  or  thinking,  perhaps,  that  by 
training  up  good  citizens  for  the  Republic,  he  should  be  render- 
ing her  more  essential  service.  It  was,  probably,  from  his  not 
seeking  anjr  public  employment,  that,  when  enrolled,  as  every 
Athenian  without  distinction  was  liable  to  be,  in  the  armies  of 
the  state,  we  find  him  at  the  siege  of  Potidaea,  serving  in  no 
higher  capacity,  as  it  would  seem,  than  that  of  a  private  soldier. 
In  that  curious  and  valuable  picture  of  Athenian  manners,  the 
Symposium  of  Plato*,  the  author,  in  the  person  of  Alcibiades, 
describest  with  what  consummate  patience  Socrates  endured 
the  rigours  of  a  Macedonian  winter,  with  all  the  privations  and 
fatigues  necessarily  belonging  to  a  military  life.  His  personal 
bravery  more  than  once  preserved  the  life  of  a  friend ;  and  in  the 
battle  of  Delium  J,  where  the  arms  of  Athens  met  with  adverse 
fortune,  it  was  clearly  seen  how  completely  he  united  the  intre- 
pid courage  befitting  a  private^  with  the  higher  requisites  of  a 
commander. 

Nor  was  it  in  arms  alone  that  his  intrepidity  was  manifested. 

*  In  perusing  these  details  of  social  and  convivial  intercourse,  we  must  not  forget 
that  we'  are  reading  an  account  of  what  happened  above  3000  years  ago  ;  and  tbat^ 
though  virtue  and  vice  are  always  the  same,  decorum  and  propriety  depend  almost . 
entirely  upon  the  manners  and  observances  exacted  by  the  state  of  society.  Dulce 
est  de^ipere  in  loco,  is  a  maxim  which  requires  no  illustration.  The  bravest  men  have 
had  their  fears,  and  the  wisest  their  follies.  What  should  we  think  of  an  attempt  to 
degrade  the  moral  character  of  the  author  of  the  Rambler,  by  raking  up  the  rubbish  of 
Boswell,  and  bringing  forward  a  fearful  list  of  the  midnight  merry-makings  at  taverns, 
and  the  meretricious  meetings  at  bagnios,  which  are  there  recorded  of  the  English 
sage? 

t  Plat,  in  Conviv.  X  Plat,  io  Lach. 
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In  the  no  less  trying  conflicts  of  civil  tumult,  his  conduct  vras 
equally  firm,  equally  admirable.  When  Athens  groaned  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  he  openly  denounced  their  cruel- 
ties, and  set  their  power*  at  defiance.  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  policyt  of  that  barbarous  oligarchy  to  implicate  as  many  of 
the  citizens  as  possible  in  their  deeds  of  violence ;  but  unawed 
by  the  terrible  examples  of  their  power,  he  resolutely  resisted 
their  commands,  when  they  would  fain  have  made  him  the  instru- 
ment of  their  atrocious  designs.  Unshaken,  too,  by  the  fero- 
cious despotism  of  that  many-headed  monster — the  Athenian 
Democracy — ^more  capricious,  arbitrary,  and  unfeeling  in  its  pro- 
ceedings than  a  Dionysius  or  a  Nero,  he  dared  to  despise  their 
threats  in  the  execution  of  his  duty;  and  at  the  ever-memorable;}^ 
trial,  or  rather  massacre,  of  the  unfortunate  naval  commanders, 
he  alone,  of  all  the  presidents,  refused  his  assent  to  their  unjust 
condemnation ;  though  menaced,  as  the  consequence  of  his  re- 
fusal, with  being  involved  in  a  similar  fate.  He  manifested  the 
same  courage  and  constancy  on  all  occasions,  and  in  obedience 
to  his  own  precept  never  shrunk  from  the  performance  of  what 
he  considered  his  duty.  He  might  have  continued  to  live  unmo- 
lested, if  he  would  have  abandoned  his  attempts  to  reform  his 
fellow-countrymen ;  but  this  was  a  task  to  which  he  believed  him- 
self called  by  the  special  §  appointment  of  Heaven.  Such  a  belief 
must  have  originated  in  a  propensity  to  enthusiasm — a  propen- 
sity which  is  still  more  discernible  in  the  well-known  circum- 
stance of  his  supposing  himself  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  a 
genius  or  spirit.  Without  entering  into  the  various  conjectures 
which  have  arisen  on  this  subject,  we  may  surely  attribute  to  the 
delusions  of  enthusiasm  a  belief,  which  wants  the  evidence  of 
external  signs  to  establish  its  rational  credibility ; — a  criterion 
which  seems  to  be  necessary  to  distinguish  the  genuine  commu- 
nications from  Heaven,  from  the  visionary  dreams  of  fanaticism. 
Perhaps  some  portion  of  an  enthusiastic  spirit  was  not  more  than 
was  requisite  to  invigorate  the  wasting  energies  of  human  nature, 
and  maintain  it  in  an  ardent  and  unceasing  pursuit  of  excellence 
during  a  life  of  seventy  years.  Still  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
virtue  of  Socrates  was  at  the  same  time  established  upon  the 
surest  of  all  foundations — a  thorough  persuasion  of  the  soul's 
immortality,  and  of  a  future  state  of  retribution.  To  his  judges, 
after  sentence  was  passed,  in  speaking  of  death,  he  says  :— •''  It 
must  either  be  a  deep  and  tranquil  sleep,  or  a  transition  to  ano- 
ther world.  In  the  first  case,  it  can  be  no  evil,  after  an  ample 
feast  of  life,  to  be  delivered  firom  the  many  inconveniences  neces- 
sarily attendant  upon  advanced  age ;  and,  according  to  the  latter 
supposition,  how  far  beyond   expression  happy  must  be  that 
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change,  to  him  who  has  no  cause  to  dread  the  divine  vengeance. 
One  thing  is  certain — ^that^  whether  living  or  dead^  to  a  good 
man  no  evil  can  possibly  happen/'  Impressed  with  such  pnnci- 
pies  he  retired  to  his  prison;  where,  though  utterly  imcertain  but 
that  each  successive  day  might  prove  his  last,  sleep  for  thirty 
nights  visited  his*  pillow  as  undisturbed  as  at  any  former  period 
of  his  life.  That  lon^  and  terrible  calm,  which,  like  the  dread- 
ful pause  of  inaction  immediately  preceding  a  battle,  is  perhaps 
more  trying  than  the  shock  itself,  tie  passed  in  the  utmost  tran- 
quillity, with  no  anxious,  anticipation  of  the  awful  moment.  His 
friends  would  have  accomplished  his  escape,  and  secured  him  an 
asylum  in  a  foreign  land ;  out  he  rejected  their  proposal  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  laws,  and  sportively  asked  them  whether  there  was 
any  place  out  of  Attica  which  death  could  not  reach.  When 
the  fatal  potion  was  presented  to  him,  his  last  act  was  an  act  of 
piety;  and  breathing  out  a  prayer  to  Heaven  to  grant  him  a  pros- 

1>erous  passage  to  that  land  of  peace  for  which  he  had  been  so 
ong  preparing  himself,  he  drank  off  the  contents  of  the  cup  with 
the  most  penect  composure,  and  died  as  he  had  lived — an  ex- 
ample to  all  mankind. 

Such  was  Socrates.  That  such  a  man,  the  study  of  whose 
life  had  been  philosophy,  and  the  practice,  philanthropy— that 
such  a  mem  should  be  accused  of  impiety,  and  of  corrupting  the 
rising  generation,  and  that  he  should  perish  in  consequence  of 
that  accusation,  are  facts  so  extraordinary,  that  to  account  for 
them  satisfactorily,  would,  at  first  sight,  seem  impossible. 
Some  have  endeavoured  to  find  an  explanation  of  the  difficulty 
in  the  prejudices  with  which  they  suppose  the  people  to  have 
been  filled  by  the  comic  satire  of  Aristophanes ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  attach  much  importance  to  a  farce,  exhibited  four-and- 
twenty  years  previous  to  his  prosecution.  Others  would  per- 
suade us,  that  the  dislike  he  vms  known  to  entertain  to  the  de- 
mocratic constitution  of  Athens,  was  the  real,  though  not  the 
ostensible  cause  of  his  condemnation.  It  is  impossible  that  a 
man  endowed  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  So- 
crates should  not  see,  and  that  seeing  he  should  not  detest,  the* 
vices  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  her  government ;  yet  there 
never  was  a  more  loyal  subject,  nor  a  more  perfect  example  of 
obedience  to  the  laws,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  refused  to 
infringe,  even  to  escape  from  death.  Nor  indeed  is  this  supposi- 
tion favoured  by  the  writings  of  his  followers.  We  may,  per- 
haps, refer  the  true  cause  to  the  momentary  and  capricious  in- 
dignation of  his  judges  at  not  meeting  from  him  with  the  sub- 
mission and  servility  commonly  exhibited  by  persons  capitally 
accused.     Had  he  condescended  to  use  the  language  of  a  sup- 
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pliant  in  the  usual  abject  strain,  it  is  the  opinion  both  of  Plata 
and  Xenophon  that  his  life  would  have  been  spared.  This  sup- 
position,  indeed,  receives  the  strongest  confirmation  from  the 
proceedings  at  his  trial ;  for  though  he  was  pronounced  guilty 
by  a  majority  of  three  voices  only,  yet,  eighty  of  his  judges, 
who  had  pronounced  him  innocent  of  the  crime,  irritated  by  tlie 
increasing  firmness  of  his  demeanour,  which  rose  with  his  danger, 
concurred  with  the  rest  in  passing  the  iniquitous  sentence. 

But  we  must  cease  to  be  surprised  at  the  treatment  which 
Socrates  experienced  from  the  mob  of  Athens,  inflamed  as  it 
was  by  the  angry  passions  and  party  politics  of  the  moment, 
whep  we  see  that  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  all  such  sources  of  enmity,  have  not  been  able  to  ap- 
pease the  virulence  of  detraction,  or  silence  the  voice  of  calumny. 

The  amiable  Xenophon — and  it  is  in  the  simple  and  elegant 
paths  through  which  he  is  our  guide,  rather  than  in  the  meta- 
physical labyrinths  of  Plato,  that  we  must  trace  the  genuine 
footsteps  of  the  great  philosopher — Xenophon,  warm  with  the 
remembrance  of  his  beloved  friend  and  revered  instructor,  after 
summing  up  his  various  excellencies,  challenges  the  world  to 
produce  his  equal.  At  the  revival  of  learning,  men,  hurried 
away  beyond  all  bounds  by  their  admiration  of  antiquity,  seem 
realty  to  have  believed*  that  Socrates  was  the  delegate  of 
Heaven,  The  influence  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Platonising 
Christians  have  had  upon  our  religion,  doubtless  tended  much  to 
promote  this  belief,  and  rendered  the  characters  of  Socrates  and 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  favourite  objects  of  comparison.  In- 
deed, when  the  principles,  the  actions,  and  the  character  of 
mere  mortals  are  the  subject  of  our  researches,  we  may  surely 
turn  our  eyes  even  from  Mount  Calvary,  to  the  prison  of  Athens, 
and  accede  to  the  decision  of  the  Delphic  Oracle,  in  pronouncing 
Socrates — ^the  modest,  the  patient,  the  benevolent  Socrates — ^to 
be  the  wisest  of  men. 

This  decision  has  indeed  been  ratified  by  the  common 
consent  of  mankind,  in  spite  of  the  refuted  calumnies  of 
Aristoxenus,  which,  after  having  slept  for  ages,  were  lately 
revived  by  Cumberland ;  or  the  mercenary  virulence  of  Por- 
phyry, who  hoped  to  recommend  himself  to  Christian  patron- 
age by  traducing  the  character  of  the  Pagan  sage ;  and 
when  disappointed  in  this  hope,  directed  a  still  more  violent 
attack  against  Christianity  itself.  Nor  do  we  see  any  thing  in 
the  new  and  northern  edition  of  these  stale  imputations — aactior 
et  MEN  DA  CIO  R — which  ought  to  detract  from  our  veneration  of 
the  philosopher  of  Athens.    The  first  count  in  the  indictment 
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is  for  keeping  bad  company,  and  seems  to  be  conceived  in  the 
very  Phansaical  spirit  which  of  old  bore  such  antipathy  to  publi- 
cans and  sinners.  Socrates  was  accessible  to  all;  nor  can  th^ 
abuse  of  his  doctrines  by  an  Euclid  or  an  Aristippus  be,  with 
any  fairness,  imputed  to  him  as  a  fault.  It  is  true,  all  the 
Grecian  schools  claimed  him  as  their  founder,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  his  disciples,  as  all  the  sects  of  Christendom  appeal  to 
the  Scriptures  to  confirm  their  respective  interpretations ;  but 
yet  who  presumes  to  charge  upon  revelation  the  errors  and  ab- 
surdities of  those  who  have  mistaken  its  precepts  and  perverted 
its  object?  The  second  item  of  accusation  is,  *'  tlie  *  false,*  *ab^ 
surd/  'unfeeling,'  and  *  guilty*  opinions  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Socrates  hy  Plato**  The  generality  of  this  charge  does  not  re- 
quire a  particular  answer ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  Plato 
mixes  up  much  that  is  exclusively  his  own  with  the  ideas  and 
opinions  of  his  master — a  fact  for  which  we  have  the  authority 
of  Socrates  himself,  who,  when  Plato  recited  Lysis  to  him,  is 
reported  to  have  said,  *'  How  much  of  what  never  entered  into 
my  mind,  does  this  young  man  make  me  say  !" 

Next  comes  the  grand  charge  of  all,  which  is  adopted  from 
Mr.  Mitchell,  though  extended  much  further ;  to  wit,  that  every 
trait  in  the  Aristopmnic  Socrates  may  be  traced  in  the  Platonic. 
Granted : — but  then  these  traits  are  distorted  and  caricatured  to 
,  serve  the  purpose  of  the  satirist.  Is  it  not  the  excellence  of  a 
caricature  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  the  likeness  of  the 
original?  It  must  be  ridiculously  like ; — but  still  like.  Aris- 
tophanes was  too  potent  a  master  of  the  art  of  ridicule  not  to 
know,  that  its  efiect  depends  upon  the  skill  with  which  the 
general  resemblance  is  preserved,  amidst  all  the  distortion  of  the 
particular  features  ;  and  the  inference  which  is  here  drawn  of  the 
truth  of  the  Aristophanic  caricature,  from  its  correspondence 
with  the  Platonic  portrait,  might,  with  a  little  more  stretch  of 
absurdity,  be  made  use  of  to  identify  the  hideous  blasphemies  of 
Paine  with  the  simple  records  of  the  Evangelists. 

Mr.  Mitchell  had  excepted  to  one  charge  in  the  Clouds  as 
false — the  charge  of  receiving  pay  for  philosophical  instruction  ; 
but  his  reviewer  would  find  authority  even  for  this  in  the  pages 
of  Xenophon ;  '*  not  indeed  fastened  directly  upon  Socrates  htm- 
self  but  sttongly  countenanced  by  the  mode  of  remuneration  to 
which  he  would  recommend  tlie  philosoplier  to  trust**  The  passage 
relied  upon  for  this  imputation  is  in  the  Memorabilia,  Lib.  i.  c.  2. 
§  7.  It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  very  next  paragraph  to  be 
convinced  of  the  unfairness  of  the  insinuation  ;  or  if  this  should 
not  be  thought  sufficient,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  those  who  require, 
further  proof,  to  the  conversation  with  Antipho,  recorded  in  Lib. 
1.  c.  6.  §  11  of  the  same  book,  in  which  Socrates  designates  the 
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Mle  of  philosophy  as  an  intellectual  prostitution ;  and  declares 
that  all  the  reward  he  seeks  is  the  converting  the  sdiolars  he 
loves  into  friends.  *'  We  study  together/'  says  he,  "  the  precious 
treasures  which  the  ancients  have  left  us  in  their  writings ;  we 
endeavour  to  emulate  their  virtues  ;  and  both  master  and  scholar 
calculate  that  they  have  gained  a  sufficient  reward^  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  mutual  friendship/' 

The  last  and  most  oiFensive  accusation  is  contained  in  the 
following  sentence.  "  Afar  darker  imputation  upon  the  Socratic 
code  of  morals — for  we  shut  our  ears,  as  we  must  our  hearts^ 
€^ainst  any  impeachment  of  the  Sage's  individual  purity — is  only 
too  well  warranted  bu  the  disgusting  coolness  with  which,  in  the 
same  book,  he  is  made  to  argue  on  the  subject  of  a  crime  that  all 
ages,  and  all  religions,  have  concurred  in  branding  as  the  most 
horrible  of  treasons  against  nature."  Now  this  sentence  is  false 
in  all  that  it  affirms.  In  the  first  place,  this  concurrence  of  sen* 
timent  of  all  a^es  and  all  religions,  is  not  true ;  and  we  cannot 
suppose  the  wnter  so  unacquainted  with  the  histories  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  as  to  be  ignorant  of  this  moral  reproach  upon  the 
character  of  the  ancients.  Did  he  ever  remark  the  "  disgusting 
coolness"  with  which  Thucydides  relates  what  he  would  have  us 
believe  was  the  real  cause  of  the  assassination  of  Hipparchus  by 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  ?  Did  he  ever  read  the  still  more 
disgusting  warmth  of  Horace's  address  to  Liguriaus  ? — ^and  was 
he  never  shocked  with  meeting  in  the  chaste  and  delicate  Vir- 
gil, with — "  Formosum pastor  Corydon  ardebat  Alexin"  Though 
we  think  nothing  is  more  unfair  uian  to  judge  of  the  sentiments 
of  one  age  by  the  improved  moral  perceptions  of  another ;  yet, 
we  own,  our  admiration  for  Socrates  would  be  greatly  diminished 
if  we  could  perceive  any  of  that  "disgusting  coolness"  on  such 
a  subject,  which  is  here  imputed  to  him.  But  where  is  it  to  be 
found  ?  Is  it  in  the  severity  of  reproof  and  solemnity  of  caution 
with  which  he  animadverts  upon  the  conduct  of  Critobulus  ?  or 
in  the  indignant  ridicule  with  which  he  publicly  reprehends 
Critias  for  the  "  swinish  itch''  that  he  had  allowed  to  take  pos- 
session of  him, — and  this  too  in  the  presence  of  Euthydemus, 
the  object  of  his  brutish  affection  r  If  Socrates  could  have 
restrained  his  indignation  wiUiin  the  limits  of ''  disgusting  cool- 
ness," he  would  have  escaped  the  enmity  of  Critias,  who  found 
an  opportunity  to  revenge  the  humiliation  with  which  the  warmth 
and  earnestness  of  Socrates's  rebuke  had  covered  him. 

The  reviewer  has  added  a  note  to  the  sentence  last  quoted, 
in  which  he  tells  us,  that  if  any  thing  could  provoke  him  to 
dilate  upon  so  odious  a  topic,  it  would  be  to  find  Dryden  ex- 
tolling trie  dangerous  reasonings  of  Socrates  upon  the  analogy 
bet^'een  beauty  and  virtue ;  and  he  concludes  with  some  most 
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illiberal  sarcasms  at  the  partiality  of  the  Sage  for  the  ''  beautiful 
Agathon''  and  the  ''interesting  Autolycus/' 

Here  again  we  would  observe,  that  in  order  to  form  a  correct 
j-udgment  of  Socrates,  we  onght  to  transport  ourselves  back  to 
the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Besides  the  degrading  passion  a)^ 
luded  to  above,  there  existed  among  the  ancients  a  species  of 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  affection  between  persons  ofdifferent 
ages,  thouf  h  of  the  same  sex,  which  would  be  very  inadequately 
expressed  by  the  word  friendship,  in  our  cold  and  ordinary  use 
of  that  term.  Cicero  tells  us  "  Apud  eos  opprobrio  fuit  adoks- 
centibus  si  amatares  non  haberent.^'  It  was  a  love  like  this  that  is 
celebrated  in  the  tales  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  Nisus  and  Eurya- 
lus ;  and  the  sober  relation  of  history  records,  that  at  the  battle 
of  Cheeronea  300  of  these  sworn  brothers  in  affection,  were 
found  upon  the  field,  whom  no  perils  could  separate,  and  who 
died  almost,  as  it  were,  in  each  other's  arms.  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  is  reported  to  have  said,  as  he  contemplated  their  mangled 
remains,  "  Evil  be  to  him  who  can  suspect  heroes  like  these 
capable  of  committing  or  suffering  any  indignity  !'*  That  a  con- 
nexion like  this,  sanctioned  by  custom,  should  have  been  often 
perverted  to  bad  purposes,  is  not  extraordinary ;  but  this  per- 
version cannot  surely  be  attributed  to  Socrates.  He  found  the 
custom  existing,  but  was  not  the  founder  of  it ;  and  his  efforts 
were  constantly  directed  to  gain  the  friendship  of  those,  as  in 
the  case  of  Alcibiades,  who  he  thought  might  fall  into  bad 
hands,  with  the  hope  of  forming  their  minds  to  virtue.  Per- 
sonal beauty  is  an  accomplishment,  which  seems  to  have  been 
much  more  highly  valued  by  the  ancients  than  by  ourselves ; 
and  indeed,  in  the  Greek  language,  the  adjective  to  express 
good  and  beautiful  is  the  same.  This  sensibility  to  visible 
beauty^  is  still  more  strongly  exemplified  in  those  exquisite 
models  of  ideal  perfection,  which  the  Grecian  sculptors  have 
left  for  the  admiration  of  posterity.  Socrates  used  to  recom- 
mend the  handsome  to  regard  their  figures  in  a  mirror,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  deterred  from  sullying  the  beauty  of  their 
forms  by  any  unworthy  action ;  and  he  commanded  the  ugly  to 
do  the  same,  in  order  that  they  might  be  incited  to  atone  for 
their  corporeal  defects  by  their  moral  superiority.  Thus  too,  in 
obedience  to  the  prevailing  ideas  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
he  was  fond  of  bringing  forward  on  all  occasions  the  analogy 
which  subsists  between  moral  perfection,  and  that  natural  per- 
fection which  is  expressed  bv  the  word  symmetry.  The  govern- 
ment of  our  passions,  and  the  exact  performance  of  the  several 
duties  which  are  required  of  us  in  our  different  relations  to  so- 
ciety, constitute  that  moral  symmetry  and  proportion,  which,  in 
the  bodily  figure,  is  composed  by  the  arrangement  of  the  differ- 
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eht  parts  to  form  one  agreeable  whole ;  in  a  word,  rirtue  and 
beauty  may  be  used  as  convertible  terms,  to  express  •excellence 
in  eitner. 

But  we  have  no  room  to  pucsue  this  topiofurtlMr;  and  we  hope 
we  have  said  enough  to  induce  our  readere  to  egmmine  for  tifeM- 
selves  before  they  let  the  cbamctw  of  Socrates ''  down  the  wind;'' 
a-pcey  to  this  northern  blast  <x(  insinuations.  The  critical  tribe 
seems  to  be  divided  into  At  kast  two  species.'  One,  like  the 
beet,  delights  to  gadier  honey  even  fh)m  the  weed,  and,  alive 
only  to  perceptions  of  the  beaiitiftil,  extracts  something  useful 
and  agreeable  from  whatever  passes  under  its  review  :  the  other, 
like  the  butcher-fly,  fastens  by  instinct  and  by  preference  upon 
those  parts  only  that  are  defective  and  disgusting,  and  will  eyea 
make  the  taint  it  does  not  find,  by  its  own  pestiferous  blowii^finr* 
in  looking  at  the  sun  it  will  see  lathing  but. its  spota^  ampio 
reading  the  life  of  Socrates,  will  only  findouiteaals  for^injaiibas 
surmises  at  the  expense  of  human  nature.  .    -r-^   ^Aivi 
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Feb,  $d.  London  is  but  a  miserable  place  in  the  winter. ;.  ,Tli« 
gloom  of  the  atmosphere, .  the  dirt  of  the.  streets — ^in  two  words^ 
fog  and  Blth,  conspire  to  depress  the  spirits,  and  brings  on  ^Chat 
siuodal  fecU  which  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  English.  And  yet 
by  tbe  English  themselves^  a  Winter  m  London  is  considered  as 
the  season  of  the  highest  enjoyment.  The  home-bred  folks  of  fte 
country  are  taught  to  believe  that  the  houses  of  the  capital  stre 
tiled  with  pancs^es,  and  the  streets  paved  with  gold ;  and  their 
poetasters  sing ; — 

Oh  what  a  place  is  Lend 911 !  ^         .. 

The  soul  must  be  forgiven. 
That  in  this  place  is  undone, 

For  'tis  our  native  Heaven ! 

For  myself,  I  confess  I  cannot  enter  into  these  raptures ;  and 
during  the  last  tliree  months  I  have  often  been  reminded  of  a  hu- 
morous effusion,  whicli,  in  the  course  of  my  rambles  over  the 
world,  I.  met  with  in  the  Album  of  the  inn  at  Chamouni,  some 
years  ago.  The  writer,  in  an  ironical  strain  of  sportive  compari- 
son between  London  and  Chamouni,  draws  a  ludiorous  picture  40f 
a  winter  scene  at  the  former  place,  in  the  true  style  of  spirited 
caricature.  It  would  seem  as  if  some  witless  cockney  had  taken 
offence  at  the  comparison,  for  the  word  Londres  was  soon  scratched 
out,  and  Paris  inserted  in  its  stead; — the  blockhead  who  did  it, 
probably  feeling  all  the  while  as  if  he  thereby  made  the  joke  his* 
own :— 
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Morgcau  extrait  du  livrt  des  Etrangers,    Hotel  cPAnglcterre  d  Chamoimu* 

**  Un  habitant  de  Londres,  frappe  du  grand  nombre  des  Anglais  qui 
se  rendent  k  Chamouni,  croit  de  son  devoir  de  leur  rappeler,  et  de  faire 
connoitre  en  m^me  temps  aux  curieux  de  tons  les  pays,  qu*Q  est  en 
Angleterre  un  endroit  qui  rassemble  h  peu  pr^  toutes  les  monies  mer- 
veiUes.  On  croira  peut^tre  qu'il  s'agit  ici  des  montagnes  du  pays  de 
Galles,  des  lacs  de  Cumberland,  &c,  &c. : — ^point  du  tout.  II  n'entend 
pas  envoyer  les  gens  si  loin.  C'est  la  capitale,  c'est  Londres  m6me  qui 
pent  sous  tons  les  rapports  rivaliser  k  ChamounL  H  engage  les  ama- 
teurs k  visiter  cette  cite  cel6bre  dans  la  belle  saison  pittoresque,  c'est  k 
dire  en  Novembre  ou  Dccembre,  et  ils  y  trouveront,  k  ce  qu'il  croit, 
toutes  les  beautes  qui  excitent  ici  leur  enthousiasme.  Si  on  est  assez 
heureux  pour  s'y  trouver  par  un  6pais  brouillard,  et  un  bon  degel  suc- 
cedant  k  quelqueS  jours  de  neige,  la  ressemblance  sera  plus  frappante  ; 
et  d'abord  les  maisons,  noircies  par  la  fum^  de  cbarbon,  et  vues  indis- 
tinctement  k  travers  ce  voile  brumeux,  ressemblent  tout  k  &it  aux 
rocbem  qui  entourent  cette  valine :  le  d6me  de  St.  Paul,  convert  de 
neige,  pouvant  sans  vanite  soutenir  la  comparaison  avec  celui  du  Mont 
BUuic ; — ensuite  le  brouillard  se  roulant  en  masses  ondoyantesdans  les 
rues,  a  le  m^me  caract^re  de  sublimit^  que  les  nuages  qui  couvrent  id 
les  flancs  des  montagnes ;  et  Ton  ose  affirmer  que  les  ruisseaux  de  la 
pente  rapide  de  Ludgate  Hill,  grossis  du  tribut  limpide  de  tout  le 
qnartier  de  la  cite,  se  transforment  par  fois  en  torrens  mipetueux,  done 
le  fracas  et  la  course  ne  c6dent  en  rien  k  I'Arve  ni  m^me  a  I'Arveiron. 
Quant  aux  chutes  d'eau,  il  n'y  a  peut-^tre  rien  ici  k  comparer  aux 
cascades  semicirculaires  que  forment  les  eaux  qui  se  precipitent  des 
toits;  et  comme  Ton  a  I'habitude  d'en  balayer  la  ntige  de  fa^on  Si 
^eraser  souvent  les  passans,  il  est  Evident  que  cela  remplace  parfaite- 
ment  les  avalanches. 

Enfin  la  mer  de  glace  passe,  on  le  sait,  pour  un  objet  unique  et  in- 
1 — 

*  Extract  from  the  Album  of  the  Hotel  d^ Angleterre  at  Chunonni. 
**  Aa  inhsbitMit  of  London,  struck  with  the  great  number  of  Eng;lish  who  visit  Cha- 
aiouni,  thinks  it  his  duty  to  turn  their  tbougha  homewards,  and  to  inform  those  who 
travel  in  search  of  rarities,  that  there  is  a  place  in  England  uniting,  in  itself  every  cu- 
riosity to  be  seen  here.  Some  may  believe  that  he  alludes  to  the  Welsh  mountains,  the 
lakes  of  Cumberland,  and  similar  places : — ^not  at  all.  He  has  no  idea  of  sending 
people  so  far  off.  It  is  London  that  he  considers  the  rival  of  Chamouni.  He  could 
only  wish  foreigners  to  visit  that  celebrated  city  in  the  picturesque  season,  namely  in 
November  or  Diecember,  and  they  will  find  there  all  the  beauties  that  excite  their  en- 
thusiasm at  Chamouni.  If  they  are  lucky  enough  to  arrive  when  a  thick  fog  and  a 
good  thaw  ukes  place,  after  a  fall  of  snow  for  several  pieceding  days,  the  resemblance 
will  be  more  striking.  First  then,  the  houses  blackened  by  the  coal  fires,  and  seen  inr 
distinctly  through  a  veil  of  mist,  exactly  resemble  the  rocks  which  surround  this 
vaiky.  The  dome  of  Str  Paul's,  covered  with  snow,  may,  without  exaggeration,  chal- 
lenge a  oompariaon  with  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc ;  while  the  fog,  rolling  itself  in 
waving  masses  along  the  streets,  has  the  character  of  sublimity  which  the  snows  dis- 
play.on  the  sides  of  these  mountains.  It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  moreover,  that  the 
kennels  on  the  steep  descent  of  Ludgate  Hill,  swollen  by  limpid  tributes  from  every 
corner  of  rhe  city,  are  sometimes  changed  into  impetuous  torrents,  the  noise  and  tur- 
moil of  which  do  not  yield  to  the  Arve,  or  the  Aveyron.  As  to  water-faUs,  there  is 
nothing  here  to  compare  with  the  semicircular  cascades  which  the  torrents  form  as 
they  are  precipitated  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  often  bearing  the  snow  with  them 
and  burying  the  passengers  below  as  completely  as  an  avalanche.    The  mcr  de  gl^ice 
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comparable ;  mats  il  ne  &ut  pas  sW  laisser  impoaer  par  les  tnots ;  et  si 
Ton  veut  se  d^pouiller  des  prejug^s  et  de  renthousiasme  exag4r6,  on 
conviendra  que  le  grand  bassin  de  Hj/de  Park  ofFre  apr^s  trois  jours  de . 
g61e  un  aspect  k  peu  pr^  pareil ;  que  les  crevasses  y  sont  Gsalement 
prates  a  engloutir  les  curieux ;  et  qu*on  trouve  tout  autant  de  lacilitc  k 
se  casser  une  jambe  ou  un  bras.  Pour  ce  qui  est  des  beautes  de  detail, 
Londres  a  peut-6tre  Tavantage  sur  Chamouni.  Les  chemins  pierreux, 
raboteux  de  rochers,  qu*on  gravit  ou  descend  avec  tant  de  plaisir,  sont 
bien  effaces  par  le  pave  des  rues  de  cette  ville,  qui  ofire  k  cbaque  pas 
des  precipices,  des  gouffres,  oCl  s'enterrent  les  roues  des  voitures.  Les 
rues  sont  aussi,  comme  les  cotes  des  montagnes,  toujours  remplies  de 
troupeauxdeboeu&,  de  moutons,  &c.&c.  agr^mens,  dontil  resulte  souvent 
quelques  spectateurs  estropi^s,  et  qu'on  doit  sans  doute  au  go(kt  pour  le 
pittoresque  des  magistrats  charges  de  cette  police.  Le  tableau  riant  du 
lond  de  la  vallee  qui  recr^e  les  yeux  par  ses  petits  quarres  de  culture  dc^ 
diverses  couleurs,  n'egale  assurement  T^talage  d'une  seule  grande  et 
brillante  boutique  d'etofles  disposes  en  echeques  de  couleurs  bien  plus 
varices  et  plus  brillantes.  II  est  certain  que  le  soleil  dore  en  ce  moment 
les  attraits  de  Chamouni,  et  qu*un  ciel  etoile  y  brillait  la  derni^re  nuit, 
avantages  assez  rares  k  Londres,  surtout  dans  la  saison  interessante 
dont  il  est  question.  Mais  d*abord,  les  rcverberes  n'y  sont  plus  gros 
que  les  ^toiles,  et  n'eclairent  siirement  d'avantage,  et  ensuite  il  ne 

fu^re  passe  de  jour  sans  un  incendie,  ce  qui  fait  un  soleil  artificiel 
ien  moins  commun  que  celui  qui  appartient  k  tout  le  monde. 
Enfin  je  vois  ici  des  enthousiastes  assez  romantiques  pour  recevoir. 
une  impression  profonde  des  sonnettes  attachees  au  col  des  bestiaux ; 
mais  dans  ce  genre  on  a  k  Londres  la  cloehette  du  tombereau  qui  par- 
court  les  rues  pour  recevoir  les  cendres  et  les  imroondices  des  maisons 
— voiture  donf  la  conducteur  pousse  k  tout  moment  ce  cri  lugubre  de 

passes  here  for  a  singular  curiosity.  Words  are  imposing  things  :  if  people  will  but 
dispossess  themselves  of  prejudice  and  the  exaggerations  of  cnthusiasn^,  they  will  con- 
fess that  the  great  basin  in  Hyde  Park,  after  a  frost  of  three  duys,  offers  its  exact  coun- 
terpart^-that  the  crevasses  are  equally  ready  to  swallow  up  the  adventurous,  and  that  a 
person  may  fracture  a  leg  or  an  arm  with  equal  fticility  on  the  one  as  on  the  other.  In 
the  detail  of  lesser  beauties,  London  has,  perhaps,  the  advantage  of  Chamouni.  The 
rough  and  rocky  pathways  which  it  is  here  a  task  of  so  much  pleasure  to  climb  or  de> 
scend,  are  outdone  by  the  pavement  of  the  streets  in  that  great  city,  which  displays,  at 
every  step,  precipices  and  gulphs,  in  which  the  cart-wheels  are  often  entombed.  The 
streets  too,  like  the  «ides  of  the  mountains  here,  are  covered  with  herds  of  catde  and 
flocks  of  sheep,  &c.  ^c—cmbellishments  which  occasion  a  handsome  average  of 
broken  bones,  for  which  the  inhabitants  are  doubdess  indebted  to  the  rural  taste  of  the 
tnagistrates,  whose  duty  it  is  to  regulate  such  matteii.  The  beautiful  landscape  at  the 
bottom  of  this  valley,  so  delightful  to  the  eye  from  its  little  square  spots  of  cultivation  of 
different  hues,  cannot  surely  equal  the  display  of  a  grand  shop,  where  stufis  are  disposed'  - 
In  magnificent  patches  of  colour  far  more  vivid.  The  sun  certainly  gilds,  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  valley  of  Chamouni,  and  a  starry  heaven  was  spread  over  it  last  night :  these 
advantages  are  rare  enough  in  London,  particularly  at  the  interesting  season  alluded  to 
above.  The  lamps  there  are,  it  is  true,  but  little  larger  than  the  stars,  and  do  not  afford 
more  light ;  but  then  a  day  seldom  passes  without  a  fire,  which  makes  an  artificial  sun, 
much  more  brilliant  than  the  common  one  that  belongs  to  all  the  world.  Finally,  I 
see  here  enthusiasts  romantic  enough  to  be  profoundly  impressed  by  the  little  bells 
suspended  to  the  necks  of  the  cattle.  In  like  manner,  there  is  in  London  the  bell  of 
the  cart  which  traverses  the  streets  to  collect  the  cinders  and  rubbish  from  the  houses 
— a  carriage,  of  which  the  conducteur  utters  the  melancholy  cry  of*'  Dust  ho!"  which, 
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**Du$t  ho /"ce  qui  peutte  traduire,  Touted poumird — ^Moralit^  sublime  1 
qui  rappelle  le  neant  des  choses  de  ce  moade,  pour  le  moins  autant  que 
le  spectacle  qui  frappe  les  yeux  k  Chamouni." 

Feb.  6^A.  The  English  are,  whatever  we  may  think  of  them, 
an  essentially  loual  people.  There  is  very  little  of  our  republican 
spirit  amongst  thenu  I  am  often  astonished  at  the  seemmgly  na- 
tural aptitude  of  all  classes  to  bow  down  to  wealth,  and  above  all 
to  rank.  They  have  none  of  that  feeling  of  equalt^^  which  is  so 
striking  a  feature  in  the  French  character,  and  which  is  still  more 
strcHne^  displi^ed  amongst  ourselves.  In  America,  we  interpret 
literaBy  the  Scriptural  precept,  ^^  Call  no  man  master  upon 
earth  :^— 4md  even  our  domestic  helpers  would  scorn  to  answer  to 
the  name  of  servant.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  there  seems  to  be  an 
instinctive  disposition  to  look  up,  with  almost  servile  adulation,  to 
those,  who,  without  any  original  claims  to  distinction  founded 
upon  pve-eminence  in  talents  ot  virtue,  owe  their  elevation  scJely 
to  the  accident  of  birth,  or  the  caprice  of  fortune.  Make  a  tour 
through  England  in  a  stage  coach,  and  observe  the  neglect  and 
even  contumely  with  which  you  are  every  where  treated.  Though 
you  were  to  carry  Fortunatus^s  purse  m  your  hand,  witli  open 
strings,  and  though  it  would  seem  to  be  the  interest  of  innkeep^rs^ 
waiters,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  those  who  get  their  hvelihood  by 
travellers,  to  be  eiqually  attentive  to  all  who  have  money  to  spena, 
yet  you  will  in  vain  seelc  to  purchase,  at  any  price,  that  civility  and 
accommodation  which  are  exclusively  reserved  for  people  of 
quality.  The  arrival  of  a  carriage  with  a  coronet  blazoned  ijipon 
die  pannels,  is  sufficient  to  create  a  general  competition  of  obse- 
quiousnfsas  to  the  greai  man;  and  this  much  less  from  the  expec- 
tation of  pecuniary  reward,  than  from  that  innate  reverence  for 
rank,  which  an  Englishman  seems  to  bring  into  the  world  with 
him — and  which  nothing  but  the  conduct  of  the  aristocracy  itself 
will  ever  probably  induce  him  to  lay  a^ide. 

I  witnessed  this  evening  the  reception  of  the  King  at  Drury-^ 
lane  Theatre*  It  was  his  first  appearance  at  any  place  of  public 
amusement  since  the  d^th  of  his  Father,  and  the  return  of  the 
Queen.  Everv  place  in  the  house  was  engaged  before  the  doors 
were  opened ;  out  the  difficulty  consisted  in  getting  to  your  place. 
The  crush  was  tremendous ;  aod  the  undulations  of  the  crowd-^ 
like  the  $well  of  the  sea  after  a  storm— tossed  you  backwards  and 
forwards,  so  as  to  make  all  individual  exertion  useless.  Such  a 
war  of  elbows  and  shock  of  noses  were  never  seen !  Men  fainting ; 
women — who  always  seem  to  bear  pressure  best — screaming ;  pockets 
picking :  all  was  anxiety  and  expectation.     At  last,  in  came  the 

being  interpreted,  means  "Every  thing  is  dust!" — Sublime- morality  I  recording  the 
nothingness  of  worldly  things,  at  least,  as  much  as  the  view%hich  strikes  the  eye  of 
th«  spectator  at  Chamouni.'* 
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King',  with  hisr  brothers,  York  and  Ckrence,  on  cStfaer  side  of  him. 
The  instantaneous  burst  of  acclamation  M^hicb  broke  fbrth  fix)in  sll 
sides— i^like  a  clap  of  thunder  immediately  over  one's  bead— was 
sublime.  The  house  literally  shook  to  its  vety  foundations;  and  it 
Va^  difKchilt  not  to  entertain  some  feeling  of  apprebenskm,  lesC  the 
support  of  the  boxes  should  be  mstEfficient  to  sustain  the  wcdgiht  of 
Htitn  jih  extraordinary  overflow. 

'  Some  say  the  house^  was  packed;  but  this  was  'manifesdy  im- 
pdsSble.  The  boxes  were  evidently  ooetipied  iiKfitoriminateryby 
people  of  all  parties.  The  contagion  was^  howefver,  univerBal. 
The 'King's  name,  which  is  in  this  country  ^^  a  tower  of  strength^"^ 
aided  W  the  fesdnation  of  the  KingV  pttesenee,  excited  aa  enthli- 
Hetsttidf  &Amg  in  his  favour,  scarcely  intelligible  to  an  Aaoericaft. 
^*  God  save  the  King*^  was  snng  in  full  chorus  by  the  whole  >o(irps 
dr^mmtique,  after  whidch  the  opera  of  Artaxerxes  begsa.  John 
Bull,  however,  was  too  much  excited  to'be  qai^t,  and  a  cDntinual 
tumult  and  bustle  made  it  imrpossible  to  hear  much  of  the  first  act 
As  soon  as  this  was  concluded,  a  general  irruption  todc  placeinto 
ifll  the  boxes  where  there  were  any  vacant  'seats,  and  the  migb^ 
mass  settled  into  something  like  a  state  of  tt«nqoiUity. 

'  The  orchestra  now  began  to  play,  when  a  general  cry  lock 
place' fbr  ^  Rule  Britamna.^  This  was  for  some  time  unheeded ; 
Dut  at  length  the  King  and  the  audience  stood  up,  and  the  mliai- 
cians  obeyed  the  caU.  The  noise  was,  however,  so  greaty  that  the 
actors  did. not  seem  to  be  aware  of  what  was  going  on,  for  the  cur- 
tain rose,  and  the  Farce  began.  Cries  of  ^^  Off!  cff  r  now  issued 
from  all  sides,  but  the  performers  persisted  in  spite  of  the  .iaBrea»> 
ing  storm.  At  last,  a  discharge  or  orange*peel  drove  tbeili  >firom 
the  stag^,  and  the  vocal  corps  again  made  thar  appeavamoe,  with 
Braham  at  their  head,  who  sang  the  EngHah  naval  antbem-tf*the 
whole  house  joining  in  the  chorus-^ with  uie  greatest  entkosiaatl. 

Some  of  the  loyalists  now  seemed  lo  discover  that-  their  4kb1 
had  a  little  outrun  their  discretion,  and  that  the  burden  of  ibe 
chorus  had  somewhat  of  a  radicai tcAmi.  It  was,  however, .too 
late  tb  recede;  and,  indeed,  it  was  quite  as  wdl  the  King  should 
perceive,  that  the  loval  sentiment  of  the  audience  tow^d  Inm 
was  ifiot  of  that  uitra  Kind  which  has  lately  come  into  fiiahi(»i|but 
qualified  and  accompanied  by  the  equally  strong  feeiii^  ibr 
liberty^  with  which  an  Englishman  always  seems  to  be  animated 
when  he  sings  ^  Hule  Britanma.^  For  myself,  however,  as  an 
American,  I  confess,  that  I  never  hear  this  sonff  without' a  Warm 
feeling  of  indignation  at  the  haughty  and  tyrannical  tcme  which  it 
breathes:—*  . 

Rule  Britannia,  Britannia  rale  the  waveA, 
For  Britons  never  shall  be  slaves. 

Was  there  ever  a  more  outrageous  non  sequitur  thui  is  con- 
Uuned  in  this  second  line?     If  the  particle ^r  is  to  be  retained. 


we  ought,  in  order  to  give  any  tiling  like  lo^c  to  the  sentence,  pft 
read)  For  Britak^  is  detemiiswd  io  make  Ml,  ihe  r^t  qfifie  wir^d 
slaves  f^^xit  this  is-  a  feading  whidi  I  trust  the  commeiKtator9>o|i 
our  side  of  the  Atlantic  will  nerer  admit 

A  stupid  Faroe  followed,  called  *^  Who's  who;^  which  woul.i 
scarcely  have  been  sdeoted,  if  the- manager  had  given  the  au- 
dience  credit  for  knowing  '*  What's  what."  Though  it  be  true 
that  Geoige  I.  used  to  command  Venice  Preserved,  not  to  weep 
with  Jaffier  and  Belvidera,  but  to  laugh  at  the  nicW-nacky  sena- 
tor, a  part  which  those  who. know  Otway  only  on  the  ^tage  'MlU 
no  longer  recognise;  though  George  II.  thought  the  Lord,5fayor 
the  most  amusing  personage  in  ^^  Richard  the  Third,""  even  lyn^n 
Garrick  played  Richard ;  yet  times  are  changed,  and  nousense  is 
sorely  no  longer  ^^  a  dainty  disli  to  set  before  a  King." 

Feb.  Sih.  Sir  Franeio  Burdett  was  brought  up  for  judgwept 
in  the  Court  of  Kins's  Bench.  It  requires  some  familiarity  H^jjtjti 
an  English  Court  of  Justice,  not  to  laugh  at  the  grotesque  appear- 
ance of  the  judges  aiid  the  counsel,  bewi^ed,  as  they  are».  w^h 
«iieh  a  profusion  of  powdered  curls.  Andyet,  such  is  the  force  of 
prejudice,  and  the  mfluenoe  of  custom,  that  the  English  geem.tp 
lie  thoroughly  persuaded,  the  judge  would  lose  his  dignity^. and 
Ae  bishop  his  reverenee,  if  they  were  deprived  of  these  fa|arbpLro^s 
relics  of  me  bad  taste  of  former  times.  One  .can  hardly  believe 
that  such  notions  would  be  found  amon^t  the  countrymen  pf 
Addison,  Vho  wrote  so  sensibly  on  this  subject,  in  pointing  out  the 
ridiculous  observances  of  the  Catholic  church,  a  century  ago*  ^^  If 
an  absurd  dress  or  behaviour  (says  he  in  the  Spectator)?  be  intrp^ 
dueed  ia  the  werld,  it  will  soon  be  found  out  and  discarded ;  on 
the  ocmtrary,  a  habit  or  ceremony,  though  never  so  ridiculous, 
which  has  taken  sanctuary  in  the  church,  sticks  in  it  for  evev.^ 
The'dnnrch,  and  tbecourt»of  law  of  hisowncQUXitry,  have. since 
his  time  shewn  the  same  perverse  kind  of  tenacity,  in  still  adhering 
to  a  farioon  which  has  been  long  exploded  by  the  wor^. at. large; 
fer  the  history  of  wiffgism  in  thia  country  may  be  traced  from  its 
origin  dovl^n  to  ito  decline  and  fall.  A  humii?ed  year^  ago,  all 
ranks  and  all  agee,  rich  and  poor,  eld  and  youQg,  juen  and  boys, 
wore  wigs.  As  knig  as  this  was  the  case,  judges,  and  bishops, 
and  counsellors^  could  not  do  less  than  comply  with  the  general 
custom.  But  why,  when  every  body  else  had  agreed  to  throw 
-aside  tbeseridiculous  appendages;,  they  should  still  liave  stuck  fast 
to  legal  and  ecclesiastical  pericraniums,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  .The 
.physicians  retained  their luU-blown  honours  till. very  lately;  but, 
however  reluctantly,  tliey  yielded  at  last  to  the  progress  of  good 
taste.  This  seems  to  have  been  tlie  last  triumph  that  good  taste 
could  achieve;  and  a  man  would,  perhaps,  be  cried  down  as 
a  jacobin  and  a  leveller,  who  should  venture  to  touch  a  single  curl 
oi  that  hair,  which  now  ekes  out  the  judgc^s  head  with  the  horse^s 
tail.     What  a  strange  idea  of  dignity  and  venerableness  must  that 
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man  have,  who  thinks  that  they  are  identified  with — a  vAgl 
What  should  we  say,  as  critics,  if  Shakspeare  had  introduced  it  as 
a  poetical  image,  instead  of  the  "  rofc,'*  in  the  beantifbl  app^  of 

Isabella  ? 

**  Kot  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword, 
The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  v»^, 
Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace, 
As  mercy  does." 

I.  must  say,  however,  that  I  never  heard  any  person  venture  to 
confess,  that  he  was  himself  inspired  with  feelings  of  venerktion  by 
these  hsury  honours.  No ;  the  answer  is,  that  such  things  must 
be  retained  for  the  sake  of  the  impression  they  make  on  flie  vul- 
gar. This  is  one  of  the  commonest  mistakes  of  pride,  which  de- 
lights to  fancy  itself  wiser  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  fact  is, 
nobody  is  any  longer  gulled  by  such  mummery ;  and  the  vulgar 
are  quite  as  knowing  as  their  betters.  Some  distinctions  of  dress 
may  oe  necessary  to  preserve  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  office ; 
but  then  these  distinctions  should  be  in  unison  with  reasdn  and 
nature.  Look  at  the  gray  hairs  of  the  Bishops  of  Ireland,  or  at 
the  black  locks  of  the  reigning  Pontiff  at  Rome,  and  see  whether 
a  wig  is  necessary  to  confer  a  character  of  venerableness.  Were 
the  judges  in  the  wigless  times  of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale,  or  the  bishops  in  the  days  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley, 
less  respected  than  they  are  at  present  P  Of  the  two,  however,  I 
must  say,  I  find  less  to  laugh  at  in  the  wig  of  the  judge  than  of 
the  bishop,-~which  last  is  the  ne  plus  uUra  of  unbecoming  quizzi- 
cality ;  and,  when  it  happens  to  surmount  a  rosy  face,  with  dark 
eyes,  and  black  bushy  eyeJbrows,  presents  the  most  ludicrous  of 
contrasts.  Still,  as  judges  and  bishops  are  generally  advanced  in 
life,  and  as  elderly  men  are  liable  to  lose  their  hair,  some  covering, 
if  moulded  more  according  to  Nature^s  model,  might  periiaps  be 
allowed ;  but  how  shall  we  excuse  such  a  fashi<m  in  the  young  men 
of  the  bar,  who  are  thus  doomed  to  swelter  under  so  intolerable  a 
disfigurement  ?  and  all  this  too  amongst  a  people  who  fancy  them- 
selves the  most  philosophical  in  the  world,  ana  who  still  laugh,  as 
much  as  Addison  did,  at  what  they  call  die  absurdity  of  the  Ca- 
tholic priesthood,  who,  because  a  Gothic  bishop,  eight  hundred 
years  ago,  introduced  a  garment  of  a  particular  cut,  still  adhere  to 
the  same  pattern.  But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the  bu- 
siness of  the  day.  The  Attorney  Greneral  was  concluding  his 
speech  in  aggravation  as  I  entered  the  court  Their  lordships 
then  consulted  tc^ther ;  but,  as  it  struck  me,  they  did  not  con- 
duct their  deliberations  with  the  greatest  pos^ble  decorum ;  for 
while  the  whole  audience  were  awaiting  with  breathless  anxiety  the 
result  of  their  cogitations,  they  were  smirking  with  one  another,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  business  of  the  most  diverting  nature.  At  last, 
one  of  the  judges,  turning  to  Sir  Francis   Burdett,  in  a  low 
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tone  of  voioe,  praeeeded  to  the  duchaij^  of  his  duty.  After  ex- 
patiating^  at  great  length  upon  the  enormity  of  the  offence,  he  oonr 
eluded  with  a  glorious  antipclinlax,  by  sentencing  the  Baronet  to 
pay  a  fine  of  j?£000  to  the  Ejng»  and  to  be  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  Manual  of  the  Marshalaea,— for  three  calendar 
months !  I !  The  cause  of  their  lordship^s  merriment  seemed  now 
to  be  revealed^  and  the  laugh  instantly  became  general^  while 
some  of  the  spectators  broke  out  into  an  mvoluntary  expression  of 
applause,  which  was  most  solemnly  reprehended  by  the  judffe,  who 
exclaimed,  ^^  This  is  extremely  indecent.^  Por  my  pai^t,  I  tnou^t 
the  indecency  was  not  all  on  one  side.  Who  could  nelp  laughing  ? 
Laws,  it  seems,  like  cobwebs,  can  catch  flies,  but  are  not  strong 
enough  to  hold  wasps  and  hornets.  Wdcefield,  Cobbettj  Hamp- 
stead  Hunt,  and  Bristol  Hunt,  with  a  whole  mob  of  lesser  fiy,  are 
•sent  to  distant  prisons,  to  linger  out  years  of  captivity ;  but  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  Bart,  is  sentenced  to  be  committed  to  the  cus- 
tody <^the  Marshal  of  the  Marshalsea,  (which  being  interpreted, 
means  that  he  is  to  live  in  the  house  of  the  keeper  of  the  i[ing> 
B^idi  prison,  where  he  may  be  almost  as  comfortable  as  in  his 
own  house  in  Piccadilly,)  for  three  calendar  months !   It  seems 

That  in  the  Captain  's  but  a  choleric  word, 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy  t 

In  America,  we  recognize  no  such  ofience  as  political  libel; 
thinking  that  a  government  founded  in  the  affections  of  the  people 
has  nothing  to  tear  from  such  attacks ; — and  experience  has  not 
shewn  us  uiat  we  are  wrong.  With  us,  then^  the  freedom  of  the 
press  is  unlimited;  and  every  man  may  circulate  his  sentiments 
without  any  risk,  however  hostile  they  may  be  to  the  administra- 
tion, or  even  the  constitution  of  the  government  In  England  this 
right  is  also  claimed ;  but  though  the  executive  power  is  here 
so  much  stron^r  than  with  us,  and  though  it  is  supported  by  so 
irresistible  a  military  force,  the  man  who  takes  his  pen  in  hand  to 
attack  the  conduct  of  his  rulers,  writes  with  a  halter  about  his 
neck.  In  undertaking  to  arraign  public  measures  without  offending 
agmnst  the  law  of  hbel,  he  stands  mudi  in  the  situation  of  Shylock, 
wiio  was  permitted  to  take  his  pound  of  flesh — provided  he  shed 
no  drop  a£  blood  in  the  operation.  Whether  America  or  England 
be  right  ou  this  point,  is  a  distinct  question.  But  if  there  be  such 
an  cinence  as  libel ;  and  if  it  be  proper  to  punish  it  as  it  has  been 
punished  in  this  country,  there  surely  never  was  a  libel  that  more 
richly  deserved  a  full  measure,  for  its  seditious  and  inflammatory 
tendency,  than  the  letter  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  But, — ^three  ca- 
lendar months !  Who  would  not  be  a  baronet  ?  Well  might 
Mackheath  now  sinff: — 

If  laws  are  made  for  every  degree, 
I  'm  surprised  we  have  not  better  com^ny 
At  Tyburn  Tree! 


•  I 
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Feb.  ISih*  l^oj^cn  is  4i^9gi4flbied  IbrnpthiA^.  sainwdi  aaifer 
the  number  and  xnajpificenc^jpif  ita  dtugritablein$Aitutkii|9^;  i  XImw 
is  no  ca^Iamity  to  which  jh^qian. nature  is  iiQcidcnt,  faut  xoAy  &%Ak» 
particular  a^yfunp^  in  1)113  great  ,metroppiia..  The  ipwl^kon  Aatity 
of  former  tune^  .m^9M)pli^.it4  «ieiin$,  i^.dimtiwg  eiwhkfnjnt9>^ 
dif;j)oor,^4l^e.eJBP€^Qf  lyfi^ch  h^fbyseiv  in.  fJl0iyvLntxm^Mf9fmr9^ 
as  im  f^\^fcdg}eiae^  w4  t0  cvfi^M  ^.fKmrtffat 

ivhicn  It  podeftakes  to  provide  relief.    iFor|,iirhQ.wpMld>nQfi!b»! 
poor^  if  pqvorty  alone  iwere.ip  eptitfe  a  nian.tonlain»>the  fo^wO  of< 
support  f   There  Are,  howeveiv  odier  anodes,  in . whidb.  chi^y/  oiagp 
exert  itself  for  the  benegt  (;^ijQuu|kind|  U>.  which  th^soiolyeolions  cn» 
not  aj^ly.     l^hene  is  no  danger  of  means'  breaking  tl^iri.lags  tin 
order  tp.get  admitted  ^o  infiirms^jdes^  or  of  ruinn^Qg  oufc  of  th^  wHa 
in  order  to  ^joy  the  .comforts  jof ,  B^dlaw*.   *  But^  besides ,  hospitala' . 
and  mad*house£^  provision  is  here  made  fortbeorphai^  tbe.]pii«>dL 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  &cl  kd.   I  went  with  a  {3^ty,tiiis.moKMigitaii 
the  establishment  for  the  deaf  and  dumh^  whoiseem  doomed  by  nar 
ture  to  a  state  of  perpetual  iiifancy;-p*-that.is,  taking  ir^jfimf  in}ils 
literal  sense^  qua^i  ntmfwn».  It  is  a  ha^dsomf  buildingv^abpuirl^iifQ 
miles  fix>m  London,  on  the  Greenwich  road.     We  knocked  atit^...' 
door  and  rung  at  tlie  bell  sp  often,  dgad  sp  loud»  that  we  bieig|»n/toi  1 
fear  the  whole  household  laboured  under  the  sam^  in^rm^y.itiJldl)  */ 
last,  however,  we  did  gain  admittance^  and  after  prpdMcifl^Mv><.i 
note  of  introduction  to  Dn  Watson^  the,  map^^ri.  we.iweri?  <v^  >ii^ '' 
few  moments  introduced  into  the  schooLroom-    We  weiip  ifi^tihfrji:  • 
surprised,  on  first  entering  amonest  a  set  pf,duQib.bi?iligS>  t(»(liear>.> 
much  the  same  sort  of  bu^zipg  num  that  r^gp^  .in.  ofh^iffibooW- 
Thqre  were  neajcly. two  hundred, childreni  .bpys  wd.girJ^.fUFraiilf^d  •• 
in  opposite  parts  of  the  sapae  rooi??. .  As  w^  jenf^rp^i.  tboy  flHryejjrfed; .  1 
us  With  a  piercing  scrutinising  espre8sion^:tha^.if^$.v0iy/$t|aik4Og» '1 
Thfy  looked,  as  It  were,  a]l,eyj?s  :r-r        ,    ,..!,.   \.  ,m<   >\.i\\    • 

•   *'  Saence  Aat  spoke,  dna'eloqaertceWfey^*'*  V^'     "  ' '/ 

It  i$  ioiposs^ble  not  tO;4^in»  the  paii;$  atidipcMiieiiee  iidMhifirst  1^ 
supgapnnftRd  the  difficulties  of  estajl^ebing  a.  medwlim.iif  ooitiiMliiU 
cat»fig.,id$uis  to  the  mind  without  tbe  commcp.aid.of  J^uiguate^ 
But,,,a8  words  are  merely  the  signs  of  tliinffs^  it  i^  obviioiiai.toat 
any  other  signs  may  be  substituted;  and  v^^  is  ao  yeaawLjwhy 
in^iia  should  not.  serve  tlie  purpose  as  :iYell  as  a^id^ie  mm&*** 
hoib.  being  equfJly  arbitrary.  Thus,  their  conmnon.mod^  ofconrk 
versijng.  with  oi^e  another  is  by  .gestures;  but  their,  pense. of  ^ght 
— which  ^aeems  to  ^ow  morfs  acute,  as  it  becomes  more  ineoessai!y>^ 
enables  them  to  distinguish  what  is  said  to  them,  bv  observiiif^.tlie 
motion  of  the  speaker^s  lips;  and  the  voice  is  literally  as*  taMbk  to 
them,  as  it  is  audible  to  others. 

Dr.  Wataon  seems  to  have  adopted  the  system  of  the  famous 
Mr.  Braidwood  of  Edinburgh,  who  not  only  taught  his  pupils  to 
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9€e  what  wa»  8^,  <bui' «kfea  td  ^sptek  ^eMiVeked;  thd^V  t(;/ei^ 
thiskst  pur{Mi8e,  he  umaoM^^,  hdw^er  extfadtditiarj  it  may 
seeiiy  4o  cdil  in  dife  dai6e  cf  Anicft  to  tlie  aM  of  the  sense  or  sig^t 

Dr^  W.  explained  tb  us  tim  method  of  teaching  these  helpless 
bek^to  wrke,  vead,  and  speak  ;*^for  such  is  the  inverse  order  of' 
thofr  actfluMenttiL  Tliey  first  writi^'dte  lettets  of  the  alphabet,  and 
leant  toafftkulirt^  them;  by  Imltathvfi'  the  jxiotttms  cf  the  mo^tK 
aml'lip9'of  the  speaker,  and  hy  femn^  at  the  same  thtoe,  vnth 
th«ir^8Hg«rs^  tbe^  Tibratidns  ifi  the  speaket^s  throat;  an^,  adjjustiiig 
their 0Wfi  promindation  accordingly,  by  acoi^respbndence of  v3b«u 
tiods.  From  single  letters  they  proceed  to  syllables,  and  so'  on  to 
words  and  senteoees.  Hiero^yphic  pictores  are  hnn^  round  th^ 
room",  hv  which  they  leatn  to  idfentiff  the  words*  with  the  thi^  ' 
for  "vAAm  they  stand,  atid  thus  gradiiallr  acquire  a  vocabulary.       ' ' 

An  intefesUng  Kttie  lad,  eight  years  old,  who  had  been  admitted  ' 
about  tli<ree  months,  h$d  the  worids,  body,  head,  face,  nos^,  &c. 
wnttett  kstk  his  slate,  which  he  was  then  studying.     As  we  pointed 
to  each  wcHrd,  be  pronounced  it  in  a  deep  tone,  at  the  same  t^e 
shewing'US  the  part  that  each  indicated.     Another,  wl^o  was  of 
lonj^r  standing,  answered  several  questions  that  we  put  to  him. 
ThidyispBidc,  as  might  be  expected,  in  a  shrill  monotonous  l^ey, 
without  any  cadence  or  modulation.     Five  years  is  the  period  af-  ' 
lowed  fi»  their  education  by  the  rules  of  the  establishment,  inf 
wbicb  time  they  are  sufficiently  instructed  to  enable  them  to  plsjf^  ' 
their  part  as  members  of  society,  and  to  earn  their  livelihood  in  ' 
anr  o?  the  comm^onocctTpations  of  trade. 

This  'art  'of^  teaehing^  the  dumb  to  ^>eak  is  of  some  antiquity.  I 
rexbembcs^me^tiiig  an  account  ih  some  old  book,  of  an  instance  re- 
latbdfty  flh:  K^etidm'Di^y,  trtio  Attended  upon  Charles  I:  ti^heil 
Priaoe^f  Wales,  durirte- his  stay  in 'Spain. 

**  There  was  a  nobleman,'^  says  Sir  Kenelto  Digby,  **  6f  gr^at 
quality^  that  I  knew  ^in  Spaij^e;;  w^p  was  taught  tp,be«ve  tlie  sounds 
of  words  with  his  eyes,  it  tbe  expression  may  be  permitted.  This 
Spanish  kdM  IMDS' botn' dea^^  ^  d^aA<  tbfttif  Agun  was'shott  ofl' 
close  lyf  his  elu^;  he  could  not  faeai^it,  and  consequently  he  Mte  ' 
dumbe;  for,  tiotbeing  able  to  heare  the  tounds  of  words,' he 'Could' 
nevet^  imitate 'nor  undentand  them.  The  lovelitiesse  of  his  iaoe, 
and'CspeoiaUy  the  exceeding  s{Hritf\i]1nes8e  of  his  eye,  wer6  ^reg^ 
nant  ri^pes  of  a  weU^tempered  mind  within,  and  therefore  all  that 
knew*  him  lamented  much  the  want  of  meanes  to  cultivate  it ;  but 
all  ih  vaine^  At  the  last  there  was  a  priest  who  undertook  tfae^ 
teaching  him  to  understand  what  others  spoke,  and  to  speake  him- 
self that  others  might  understand  him,  for  which  attempt  he  was 
first  laughed  at,  yet  after  some  years  he  was  looked  upon  as  if  he 
had  wrought  a  miracle.  In  a  word,  after  strange  patience,  con- 
statide,  and  pains,  he  brought  the  young  lord  to  speake  as  dis- 
tinctly as  any  man  whatsoever,  and  to  understand  so  perfectly  what 
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they  said,  that  he  would  not  lose  a  word  in  a  whole  dayes  oonver^ 
salion.  It  is  true,  one  great  misbecomingnesse  he  was  apt  to  fall 
into  whilst  he  spoke ;  which  was  an  uncertainty  in  the  tone  of  his 
voice ;  for,  not  hearing  the  sound  he  made  when  he  spoke,  he  could 
not  steadily  govern  the  pitch  of  his  voice ;  but  it  would  be  some- 
times higher  and  sometimes  lower,  though  for  the  most  part 
what  he  delivered  together,  he  ended  in  the  same  key  as  he 
began  it" 

Sir  Kenelm  goes  on  to  say,  that  Charles,  who  took  plea- 
sure in  the  societjr  of  this  extraordinary  man,  used  to  make 
some  Welshmen  of  his  retinue  "  speak  words  of  their  language, 
which  he  so  perfectly  echoed,  that  I  confesse  I  wondred  more  at 
that,  than  at  all  the  rest;  and  his  master  himselfe  would  ac- 
knowledge that  the  rules  of  his  art  reached  not  so  far,  and  there- 
fore concluded,  that  this  in  him  must  spring  from  other  rules, 
which  he  had  framed  unto  himselfe  out  of  his  own  attentive  ob^ 
servation ;  which  the  advantage  which  nature  had  justly  given 
him,  in  the  sharpnesse  of  senses,  to  supply  the  want  of  this,  en- 
dowed him  with  an  abili^  and  sagacity  to  do  beyond  any  other 
man  that  had  his  hearing.  And,  as  a  proof  of  this.  Sir  E.  adds-- 
*^  I  have  seen  him  at  the  distance  of  a  large  chamber's  breadth  say 
words  after  one,  that  I,  standing  close  by  the  speaker,  could  not 
hear  a  syllable  of."  But  enough  of  this  curious  story,  which  may 
be  found  at  length  in  Dr.  Bulwer's  Philocophus,  or  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Man'*s  Friend. 


UPON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  CHILD  OF  EIGHT  YEARS  OLD, 

Oh  !  if  the  fond  regrets  of  mortal  love 
Are  heard  before  the  throne  of  God  above — 
If  to  a  soul  too  young  for  guilt,  'tis  given 
To  find  its  own  congenial  home  in  Heaven — 
If  the  warm  tears  of  those  who  gave  thee  birtli 
May  cleanse  thy  spirit  from  the  stains  of  earth — 
My  Brother,  go  ! — ^and  while  thy  youthful  lyre 
Blends  its  fresh  incense  with  th*  immortal  choir, 
Oh  may  its  holy  echoes  earthward  flow 
To  soothe  the  hearts  that  weep  thy  loss  below, 
And  Henry's  form  in  all  its  new-born  bloom 
Chase  the  cold  thought  of  Henry  in  the  tomb? 
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MAY    MORNING. 

Up  and  away !  'tis  a  holiday ! 

Come  lads  and  lasses  with  merry  faces 

To  the  May-bowers ; 
Behold  the  grass  is  pnnckt  with  daisies. 

The  banks  with  flowers. 
The  sun  is  flinging  on  waters  glancing 

His  early  light ; 
The  birds  are  singing,  and  branches  dancing. 

At  the  glad  sight. 
Come,  let  us  rush  in  the  maze  of  boughs. 
And  meet  at  the  May-pole  to  dance  and  carouse ; 
.  He  that  is  first  shall  be  Jack  in  the  Green, 
And  the  forwardest  lass  shall  be  crown*d  our  Queen. 

Listen  to  the  author  of  the  Faery  Queen,  who  curbs  the  ex- 
uberance of  his  rich  imagination,  and  confining  himself  to  a 
simple  though  beautiful  transcript  from  nature,  thus  ushers  in 
the  month  of  May  : — 

Is  not  thilke  the  merry  moneth  of  May, 

When  love-lads  masken  in  fresh  array  ? 

How  falles  it,  then,  we  no  merrier  beene, 

Ylike  as  others,  girt  in  gawdy  greene  ? 

Our  bloncket  liveries  *  bene  all  too  sadde 

For  thilke  same  season,  when  all  is  ycladde 

With  pleasaunce ;  the  ground  with  grasse,  the  woods 

With  greene  leaves,  the  bushes  with  bloosming  buds. 

Youngthes  folke  now  flocken  in  every  where. 

To  gather  May-buskets  t  and.  smelling  brere ; 

And  home  they  hasten  the  postes  to  dight, 

And  all  the  kirk  pillows,  eare  day-light. 

With  hawthome  buds,  and  sweete  eglantine, 

And  girlonds  of  roses,  and  soppes  in  wine. 

Such  merimake  holy  saints  doth  queme,  I 

But  we  sitten  here  as  drownde  in  dreme. 

Reader !  if  thou  dost  not  catch  the  fragrance  of  the  May-gar- 
lands, and  inhale  the  freshness  of  the  morning  grass,  spnnging 
up.  from  beneath  thy  feet ;  if  thou  dost  not  see  the  sparlding 
eyes  and  joy-fiushed  cheeks  of  the  country  damsels  and  youths 
as  they  return  from  their  Maying  ;  if  thou  dost  not  hear  their 
songs  and  laughter,  borne  fitfully  to  thine  ear  by  the  balmy 
breeze,  then  do  I  maintain  that  thou  lackest  taste  to  relish  the 
rural  accuracy,  the  cordial  and  countrified  simplicity,  the  gusto, 
in  short,  with  which  Spenser,  in  the  above  passage  from  his 
Shepheards  Calender,  commences  his  May  Eclogue.  Perhaps 
thou  art  offended  with  the  rude  antiquity  of  the  garb  in  which 


*  Gray  Coats.  f  Boskets^  bushes  :  from  ^oachetti,  ItaL  I  Please. 
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it  is  clothed : — nay  then,  thou  shalt  have  something  as  gorgeous 
and  modern  as  thy  heart  could  wish,  if  thou  wilt  but  read  Dar- 
win's Invocatioii  to  the  same  month. 

Bom  in  yon  blaze  of  orient  sky, 
Sweet  May !  thy  radiant  form  unfold, 

Unclose  thy  blue  vohiptnous  eye, 
And  wave  thy  shadowy  locks  of  gold. 

For  thee  the  fragrant  Zephyrs  blow, 
For  thee  descends  thi&  sunny  shower ; 

The  rills  in  softer  murmurs  ilow. 

And  brighter  blossoms  gem  the  bower. 

Liglit  Graces  dress'd  in  flowery  wreaths, 
And  tiptoe  joys  their  hands  combine ; 

And  Love  his  sweet  contagion  breathes, 
And  laughing  dances  rotmd  thy  shrine. 

Warm  with  new  life  the  glittering  throngs 

On  quivering  fin  and  rustling  wing, 
Delighted  join  tlieir  votive  songs, 

And  hail  thee.  Goddess  of  the  Spring.  '    '    i " 

Here  are  mellifluous  diction,  poetical  personifications,  ai^ 
elaborate  generalities,  but  no  picture  of  life,  or  portrait  of  nature; 
none  of  tnat  kindly  union  of  human  happiness  and  nature** 
flowery  outpouring;  nothing  of  that  holiday  of  earth  and  its  in- 
habitants, which  lorm  the  charm  of  Spenser's  delineation.  ^  Tlie 
modem  is  correct  and  insipid,  heartless  and  fine.  Alas !  tfhese 
extracts  illustrate  but  too  accurately  ine  feelings  of  the  respec- 
tive periods  in  which  they  w^ere  produced,  and  the  different  cor- 
diality with  which  the  same  festival  was  celebrated.  May-:day 
is  no  holiday  dependent  on  the  rubric,  or  the  musty  fables  of 
monks  and  saints  :-— it  is  a  jubilee  of  nature's  own  appointing, 
when  the  earth,  dressing  herself  up  in  flow<^rs  and  green  garlands, 
calls  aloud  to  her  children  to  come  out  into  the  fields  and  parti- 
cipate in  her  merry-making,  a  gladsome  invitation  which  hfjs 
been  accepted  with  sparkling  eyes  and  happy  hearts  since  the 
world  itself  was  young.  Romulus  named  the  month  of  Mayii 
honour  of  his  nobles  and  senators,  termed  Mqjores,  or  Elders  ; 
as  the  following  month  was  called  June  out  of  compliijaent  to 
the  Juniors  who  served  him  in  his  wars ;  and  though  it  is  well 
known  that  we  hare  eome  absolute  wisdom  among  out-  Elder  or 
Alder-men,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  tiiose  wor8hi]>ful  digni- 
taries, in  the  time  of  Romulus,  evinced  a  more  genial  and  cheer- 
ful sagacity  than  has  been  ever  exemplified  by  their  successors, 
for  they  nearly  converted  the  whole  month  of  May  into  holidays. 
As  they  saw  me  young  year  advancing  towards  them,  budding 
with  beauty,  and  pouring  out  bounteous  promises  of  fruits  and 
harvests,  they  sent  out  their  hearts  and  voices  into  the  valleys 
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and  meadcms  to  meet  her,  escorting  her  emblematically  into  the 
city  under  the  symbol  of  the  Goddess  Flora,  crowned  with 
triumphant  garlands,  and  preceded  by  banners  and  dancing. 
Jack  in  the  Green  and  onr  gambols  round  the  May-pole  are  but 
sorry  types  of  this  splendid  festLyal,  so  far  as  axtf  mals  are  con* 
cemed ;  out  they  "have that  within  which  passeth  show;''  they 
retain  the  essentials  of  the  oild  Pagan  iubilee  :*-^to  ^o  a  Maying 
is  not  less  hecdthy  to  the  spiril  than  Ixie  firaiie^  it  is  a  reprieve 
from  the  thraldom  of  cities  and  artificial  life,  and  nibs  the  canker 
of  care  from  our  hearts^  by  sending  them  out  amon^  the  green 
leaves.  It  enables  the  plodders  and  the  sons  of  tod  to  shake 
hands  with  nature;  and  as  they  pluck  the  blossomy  bough 
amid  freshness  and  fragrance,  and  the  music  of  birds  and  the 
sounds  of  human  haj^piuess,  it  brings  them  into  direct  and 

frateful  communion  with  that  benignant  Deity  whom  they  have 
een  too  apt  to  view  through  the  medium  of  gloomy  or  myste- 
rious abstractions.  This  is  to  render  it  a  religious  rejoicing  in 
the  finest  sense  of  the  word ;  and  so  was  it  observed  and  felt 
over  the  west  of  Europe  for  a  number  of  happy  centuries,  a 
special  act  having  passed  in  our  own  country  so  late  as  the  time 
of  James  I.  legalisiug  the  observance  of  the  usual  May-gapaes^ 
Morris  dances,  and  dancing  round  the  pole,  even  on  a  Sunday, 
Who  but  must  feel  his  face  fiush  with  delight  if  he  suffer  his 
imagination  to  run  back  through  all  the  Mays  of  antiquity  with 
ih^ir  awakening  suns,  delicious  meadows,  budding  groves, 
sparkling  waters,  and  rejoicing  creatures  ?  Who  but  must  feel 
his  heart  sink  within  him,  when  he  reflects  that  all  this  bloom  of 
hajipiness  was  blighted  by  the  withering  hand  of  the  Puritans, 
who,  ^^er  having  suppressed  the  theatres,  enacted  that  all  con- 
victed actors  should  be  publicly  whipped^  and  all  spectators  of 
plays  fined  five  shillings  for  every  offence,  proceeded  to  de- 
nounce Miay-poles  and  Mdrris-danoes  as  **  the  devil's  standards, 
which  all  those  who  follow  do  it  unto  damnation."  "  It  is  cer- 
tain,^' says  the  historian  and  apologist  of  the  Puritans^  ''that  the 
Lord's  day  was  duly  observed,  neither  servants  or  children  being* 
allowed  to  walk  in  the  fields,  or  frequent  the  public-houses.'^ 
What  strange  notions  must  these  miserable  fanatics  have  enter- 
tained, when  Ihey  deemed  it  irreligious  to  pour  fbrth  their 
grateful  hearts  to  the  Deity  amid  the  glories  of  his  own  creation. 

I  In  d)e  fresh  fields,  his  own  cathedral  meet, 

Built  by  himself — star-roofd,  and  hung  with  green ; 
Wherein  all  breathing  things,  in  concord  sweet, 
Organ'd  by  winds,  perpetual  hymns  repeat. 


•  Ncalc's  History  of  the  Puritans,  abridged,  chap.  19. 
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Tkank  Heaven !  these  wretched  tormentors  of  themselTes  and 
others  have  passed  away ;  at  least  the  rod  has  been  wrenched 
from  their  hands,  and  their  successors,  the  vice-suppressers,  are 
but  puny  whipsters,  waging  a  petty  warfare  of  annoyance  against 
the  recreations  of  the  poor  and  the  defenceless.  But  as  if  hu- 
man happiness  were  for  ever  to  be  sacrificed  to  some  fatal  mis- 
take, the  j?od  of  Avarice  succeeded  to  the  empire  from  which  the 
daemon  of  Bigotry  had  been  expelled,  and  we  drudged  and  toiled, 
and  made  ourselves  slaves,  ibr  the  base  ambition,  of  wearing 
chains  of  ^old.  Then  began  the  period  when  our  children  were 
educated  m  the  faith  of  "  wise  saws  and  modem  instances,"  and 
Poor  Richard's  morals,  such  as — "  stick  to  your  business  and 
your  business  will  stick  to  you,"  "  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
got,''  ''a  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted,"  and  a  thousand 
similar  axioms,  until  a  holiday  was  considered  an  enormity,  and 
the  expenditure  of  an  unnecessary  shilling  a  profligate  abomina- 
tion. Such  were  the  sordid  prostrations  that  prepared  us  for 
the  toilsome  and  anxious  delirium  of  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  the  sera  of  our  commercial  prosperity,  as  it  is  called, 
when  increased  taxation  excited  fresh  efforts  to  defiray  it,  and  the 
enlarged  manufactures  and  trade  justified  additional  imposts; 
when  speculators  and  capitalists  became  wholesale  slave-maAters, 
and  men,  women,  and  children  voluntarily  and  rapidly  wore  out' 
their  frames  by  task-work,  until  the  former  were  bloated  and 
choaked  with  their  overgrown  wealth,  and  the  latter  had  no 
more  enjoyment  of  life,  or  communion  with  nature,  than  the  steam- 
engines  and  spinning-jennies  to  which  they  were  made  subsi- 
diary. This  was  indeed  the  "propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere 
causas ;"  an  enormous  mistake  of  the  means  for  the  end;  a  des- 
perate struggle  to  keep  our  heads  above  water,  which  was  worse 
than  drowning.  But  this  long  fit  of  Mammon-madness  is  sub- 
siding; the  convulsions  are  abated;  we  have  time  at  last  to  wipe 
the  perspiration  from  our  brows ;  and  though  we  may  emerge 
from  our  agonies  somewhat  poorer  and  more  exhausted  than  we 
could  wish,  we  may  be  ultimate  gainers,  both  in  health  and  hap- 
piness, if  we  dedicate  the  firstr-fruits  of  our  unaccustomed  leisure 
to  the  rural  duties,  and  the  renewal  of  that  cheerful  and  cordial 
intercoursjB  with  nature,  which  exhilarated  the  lives  of  our  an- 
cestors, but  from  which  we  have  profanely  cut  ourselves  off  by 
our  plodding,  sophisticated,  and  artificial  modes  of  existence. 

How  can  we  begin  this  reform  better  than  by  recurring  to  the 
ancient  and  heart-refreshing  observance  of  May-Day  ? — Oest  k 
premier  pas  qui  coute. — ^Who  will  step  out  of  the  dust,  and 
smoke,  and  anxious  turmoil  of  London,  into  the  green  fields,  and 
with  a  sprig  of  blossoming  hawthorn  in  his  hand,  give  up  the 
day  to  rural  rambles  and  holiday  associations  ?  I  will,  for  one  ; 
and  I  hereby  invite  the  reader,  whether  gentle  or  simple,  to  ac- 
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company  me.  What !  obey  the  call  of  a  stranger? — Ay,  or  you 
will  Hot  go  at  all,  for  to  many  of  ye  Nature  is  a  greater  stranger 
still,  and  yet  she  wails  you  a  perfumed  billet,  which  she  ms- 
patches  by  the  breeze ;  she  has  decorated  her  festive  halls  with- 
boughs  and  garlands ;  painted  the  floor  where  we  are  to  dance 
with  living  butter-cups  and  daisies;  and  hark!  her  feathered 
orchestra  nas  already  struck  up  its  music,  for  I  can  -distinguish 
the  notes  of  the  blackbird  and  the  thrush.  Into  such  oblivion 
has  the  celebration  of  May  fallen  of  late  years,  that  you  know 
not,  perchance,  the  glories  and  eulogies  with  which  it  has  been 
hailM.  Old 'Isaac  Walton  records  a  saying  of  his  friend  Sir 
Henfy  Wootton,  that  he  would  rather  live  ten  May  months  than 
forty  Decembers,  a  sentiment  to  which  you  shall  gladly  sub- 
scribe before  we  part. — Listen  to  the  song  of  Milton  : 

Hail,  bounteous  May,  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth,^and  youth,  and  warm  desire: 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. — 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song, 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. 

And  mark  into  what  exclamations  an  Italian  poet  bursts  in  his 
passionate  worship  of  the  spring : 

O  dolce  primavera — o  fior'  novelli, 
O  aure,  o  arboscelli — o  fresche  erbette, 
'  O  piagge  benedette — o  colli,  o  monti, 
O  valli,  o  fiumi,  o  fonti — o  verde  rivi, 
Palme,  lauri,  e  olivi — edere  e  mirti ; 
O  gloriosi  spirti  de  gli  boschi ; 
O  Eco,  o  antri  foschi — o  chiare  limfe, 
O  faretrate  Ninfe — o  agresti  Pani, 
O  Satiri  e  Silvani — o  Fauni  e  Driadi, 
Naiadi  ed  Amadriadi — o  Semidee, 
Oreadi  e  Napee, — or  siete  sole.  Sankazzabo. 

Which  Leigh  Hunt  has  thus  happily  translated,  preserving  the 
same  recurrence  of  rhime  in  the  middle  of  the  line  : 

**  O  thou  delicious  spring,  O  ye  new  flowers, 

O  airs,  O  youngling  bowers ;  fresh  thickening  grass, 

And  plains  beneath  Heaven's  face ;  O  hills  and  mountaias, 

Valleys,  and  streams,  and  fountains ;  banks  of  green, 

Myrtles  and  palms  serene,  ivies  and  bays ; 

And  ye  who  warm'd  old  lays,  spirits  o'  the  woods. 

Echoes,  and  solitudes,  and  lakes  of  light : 

O  quiver'd  Virgins  bright,  Pans  rustical. 

Satyrs  and  Sylvans  all,  Dryads,  and  ye 

That  up  the  mountains  be ;  and  ye  beneath 

In  meadow  or  flowery  heath, — ^ye  are  alone."* 


*  See  an  admirable  paper  in  the  Indicator,  No.  ao* 
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and  his  appetites  satisfied,  he  falls  asleep  without  thinking  of 
the  morrow ; — whereas  your  head  is  perpetually  at  work  ;  you 
can  hardly  sleep  from  the  fear  of  losing  what  you  have  got ;  and 
so  far  from  your  cravings  being  appeased  by  plenty,  you  are 
everlastingly  hungering  and  thirsting  for  more. — 

There  you  are  mistaken  ;  for  as  soon  as  I  have  completed  a 
plum,  I  mean  to  retire  to  my  box  in  the  country. 

My  most  solvent  friend,  you  may  deceive  yourself,  bot  .yo« 
cannot  deceive  me.  You  will  no  more  be  satisfied  with .  one 
plum  in  your  second  childhood,  than  you  were  in  your  first  ;— 
there  is  but  one  box  to  which  you  will  ever  retire,  and  into  that 
you  will  be  screwed  down,  narrow  as  it  is,  with  all  your  Consols 
and  Reduced,  and  your  villa  at  Mile  End ;  ay,  and  your  Bank- 
stock  and  exchequer-bills  into  the  bargain  :  so  you  may  as  well 
make  holiday  while  you  can,  and  follow  me  into  the  green  lanes 
and  fresh-smelling  groves. 

But  I  don't  want  to  see  any  trees ;  it  was  only  last  Wednes- 
day week  that  I  got  down  to  Mile  End  time  enough  to  walk 
round  my  own  plantations  with  a  lantern,  when  I  saw  ever  so 
many,  some  of  them  twenty  feet  high. 

Nay,  then,  you  may  well  be  sick  of  the  country,  and  can  have 
no  possible  occasion  to  go  a-Maying. — Gentle  maiden,  you,  at 
least,  will  not  refuse  me  when  I  assure  you  that,  whatever  tfie 
ancients  may  have  said  to  the  contrary*,  M^y  is  Love's  own  month. 
Was  not  "Zephyr  with  Aurora  playing,  as  he  met  her  once 
a-Maying,**  when  he  became  the  happy  father  of  Mirth?  **  Love 
whose  month  is  ever  May,"  is  a  phrase  of  Shakspeare*s,  no  un- 
initiated investigator  oi  the  human  heart ;  but  he  meant  the 
May  of  the  country,  not  the  season  of  fashion  and  dissipation  in 
London,  where  the  young  men  are  too  much  absorbed  by  am- 
bition or  avarice  to  ^1  any  kindly  expansion  of  the  affections. 
Will  you  not  join  in  our  rural  rambles  r 

Why  really.  Sir,  it  would  be  so  excessively  vulgar  to  leave  Lon- 
don until  after  the  coronation,  that 

Come  with  me,  and  you  shall  see  the  same  ceremony  in  a  hall 
fifty  times  more  lofty  and  magnificent  than  that  at  Westminster, 
ana  painted  as  well  as  illuminated  by  the  hand  of  Heaven.  Ay, 
and  we  wiU  shew  yotf  a  queen  too,  which  you  cannot  behold  at 
the  royal  pageant ;  and  the  gems  of  her  crown,  of  Flora's  own 
manufacture,  shall  be  more  curious  and  bedutiful  than  all  the 
jewellers  of  Europe  can  produce ;  and  our  musicians  shall  hover 

•  It  was  formerly  considered  inauspicious  to  marry  in  this  moach,  to  which  Ovid 
alludes  in  his  Fasti : 

**  Nee  vidus  tttdis  eadem,  nee  vtrg;lnis  apu 
Tempera ;  qua&  nopsit,  non  diutuma  fuit : 
H«c  quoque  de  causa,  si  te  proverbia  tanguot, 
Mense  malum  Maio  nubere  vul jus  ait.** 
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orer  us  np6n  wings ;  and  our  feast But  hark  !  the  cuckoo 

calls  us  ;  and  I  cannot  wait  a  moment  longer.  If  you  wish  to 
share  our  festival,  follow  me  into  the  warm  thick-flowering 
meadows  or  the  budding  copses.  H. 


MEMOIR  OF  THB  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  HENRY  GRATTAK, 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  write  a  detailed  life  of  the  subject  of 
this  memoir;  such  an  undertaking  would  far  exceed  the  limits, 
not  merely  of  our  usual  articles,  but  of  our  ma<xazine  itself.  We 
must  content  oui-selves  with  a  mere  sketch  of  his  extraordinary 
character,  and  of  the  events  with  which  he  was  connected.  The 
public  life  of  Mr.  Grattan  is,  in  fact,  the  history  of  his  country 
during  that  period — the  only  period  during  which  her  history  is 
worth  recording — during  which  the  mind,  in  some  degree, 
emerges  from  savage  barbarism  and  feudal  outrage  into  the  at- 
mosphere of  dawning  civilization.  Before  the  aera  which  Mr. 
Grattan  originated,  Sie  annals  of  his  country  are  not  only  a 
disgrace  to  its  natives  but  to  human  nature — savage  chieftains 
and  rebellious  slaves  rendered  her  fields  little  less  than  the  tran- 
script of  their  crimes,  and  her  story  the  story  of  a  people  unable 
or  unwilling  to  sway  their  own  sceptre,  and  yet  too  froward  or 
too  proud  to  obey  it  in  the  hands  of  others  :  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Grattan  himself,  they  were  "  bad  subjects  and  worse  rebels.^' 

Henry  Grattan  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Dublin  in  the  year  1751. 
He  was  grandson  to  the  old  companion  of  Dean  Swift,  to  the 
readers  of  whose  life  we  have  ho  doubt  the  Latina  Grattanica  is 
familiar.  His  father  was  a  barrister,  respectable  certainly,  if  not 
eminent,  who  at  the  close  of  his  career  had  risen  to  considerable 

Practice,  and  at  length  obtained  the  recordership  of  the  city  of 
)ublin,  an  office  at  that  time  of  some  rank  and  trifling  emolu- 
ment. The  patrimony  which  his  son  inherited  was  inconsidera- 
ble, so  inconsiderable  indeed  as  to  render  the  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession indispensable;  and  after  some  deliberation  that  of  the  bar 
was  fixed  upon.  He  was  accordingly,  with  that  view,  enrolled 
amongst  the  members  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  soon  en- 
tered into  youthful  competition  with  a  fellow  student,  who  was 
destined  afterwards  to  become  almost  as  remarkable  as  hipuself, 
and  whose,  not  merely  rivalry,  but  animosity,  terminated  only, 
with  his  life.  We  allude  to  the  late  Lord  Clare,  at  that  time 
Mr.  Fitzgibbon.  Mr.  Grattan  became  very  distinguished  at 
Trinity  College  ;  he  obtained  nearly  all  its  honours,  and  forms 
an  exception  to  the  career  of  almost  all  the  students  at  that 
University  who  have  shed  any  lustre  on  their  country.  Even 
in  his  own  time  Burke  and  6oldsmith  had  just  passed  away, 
without  havii^,  during  their  whole  collegiate  existence,  let  fall 
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one  sparU  UJdicative  of  their  fiittlre  btlllfency.  This  Uriivfersibp', 
filways  ''silent/'  bigoted,  And  servile,  rtiadfe  but  an  ungratfef&l 
return  to  the  pupil  who  had  endeavoured  to  rescue  her  naine 
from  a  proverbial  degradation.  Mr.  Foster,  the  last  speAfcer  of 
the  last  parliament  of  Ireland,  was  also  one  of  his  contempOfA^- 
ries.  In  the  year  1772  he  was  called  to  the  Irish  b4r,  irtfft 
which,  in  a  short  time*  he  became  disgusted.  It  \t  a  gem^ralrt- 
inark,  that  those  men  who  hare  most  successftilly  advbcated  the 
cause  ofhutnanity  and  justice  in  the  forum,  have  seldom^  if  ever, 
in  the  senate' sustained  their  forensic  reputation.  Thfe  Curratt 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  certainly  not  the  Curran  whdait 
the  bfir  wielded,  as  he  chose,  the  passions  of  his  aucfitory ;  ^nd 
the  corouet,  beneath  whose  shade  Lord  Erskine  hits,  is-  n-bk 
illumined  by  one  ray  which  shone  upon  his  brow  during  the 
Irjumphs  of  Hardy  and  of  Tooke.  Mr.  Grattan,  on  the  dthelr 
haiid,  was  an  example,  that  the  talent  which  shines  it\  partia^ 
n^ent  may  remain  in  eclipse  at  the  bar.  "He  did  nothing~he  at- 
tempted, ^d  he  failed.  He  had  not,  indeed,  an  opportuiiit^' of 
addressing  a  jury,  but  he  did  argue  one  or  two  law-gueStions,*aw4 
argued  tliem  badly.  His  mind  towered  above  the  little  (ktaliJs 
pfspecial  pleas  and  demurrers — his  eye  was  too  bright  for  the 
mole^  of  black-letter — ^his  spirit  could  not  stoop  to  the  arts' ^ 
pettifogging  traders,  and  in  place  of  cjuoting  others  he  became 
an  authority  himself.  After  wandermg  his  allotted  period 
amongst  the  idlers  and  the  bustlers  of  the  profession,  ke  relitt- 
quished  the  "  legal  frippery**  for  ever,  and  prepared  to  spe^d 
the  remainder  of  his  days  m  the  philosophic  retiremeMt  whieh 
his  patrimony  allowed.     During  this  retirement  be  became  kc- 

iuamted  with  a  very  powerful  and  popular  nobleman,  the  latt 
ord  Charlemont,  a  man  who  blendea  a  love  of  tlie  arts,  ot  lite- 
rature, and  of  politics.  A  strange  and  rare  combination  ?  butiu 
him  they  certainly  were  united.  Lord  Charlemont  was  at  th^ 
head  of  the  liberal  politicians  of  Ireland,  but  his  liberality  was 
constitutional — it  took  no  tinge  from  rebellion,  and  the  pnde  of 
birth  mingled,  but  not  austerely,  with  the  familiarity  of  his 
patriotism.  "  Formed,"  as  Mr.  Cfrattan  said  of  him,  "  formed  tb 
unite  aristocracy  and  the  people — with  the  manners  of  a  court 
and  the  principles  of  a  patriot — with  the  flame  of  liberty  dnd  ittie 
love  of  order — unassailable  to  the  approaches  of  power^  of  profit' 
or  of  titles,  he  annexed  to  the  love  of  freedom  a  veneration  fbr 
order,  and  cast  on  the  crowd  that  followed  him  the  gracitnm 
shade  of  his  own  accomplishments,  so  that  the  very  rabble  gxew 
civilized  as  it  approached  his  person."  Such  an  acqu^taince; 
at  such  a  time,  must  have  been  equally  acceptable  to  both  par- 
ties— to  him  who  wanted  a  profound,  brilliant,*  playful  compa- 
nion, and  to  him  who  wantea  a  powerful  and  a  generous  patron 
—a  patron  who  had  the  rare  talent  of  appearing  to  receive  a 
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broiur  while  heconferx«d  oiic ,  and  Utia  object  of  whose  patronage 
wi«.  .not  flattery  but  virtue-  The  defection  of  Mr.  Flood  from 
the  popular  partv»  by  an  acceptance  of  tb^  Vice-treasurership  of 
(relana,  had  at  tnis  moment '  particularly  afflicted  Lord  Charle- 
v^nU  Xhi«  affliction  was  followed  by  another,  of  a  private  na- 
liare,  by  which  he  was,  if  possible,  still  more  oppressed  and  dis- 
heartened, the  dpathof  his  brother,  Francis  Caultield,  who  lepre- 
j^ented  one  of  bia  iordship's  boroughs,  and  who  was  lost  between 
Pad^gate  and  iDublin^on  hi»  way  to  attend  his  parliamentary 
duty,  y  Beneath  two  such  losses  be  was  bowed  down  with  3or- 
rpw^  and  the  calamity  of  his  coimtry  shared  the.  sigh  which  the 
palamity  of  his  home  extorted.  But,  alas!  how  inscrutable  tp 
tki^  wisest  and  the  brightest  a)>e  the  dispensations  of  that  Provi- 
dence which  often  blesses  while  appeaxic^  but  to  chasten  us. 
How  little  did  Loixl  Charlemont  imagine*  that  one^ef  those  losses 
yj^m  to  retrieve  the  other..  The  vacancy  thus  occasioned  in  the 
borough  of  Charlemoiit  was  filled,  by  Mr.  Grattan,  through  his 
lordship's  influence;  and  on  the  11th  of  JDecen^ber,  1755,  he 
jtook  his  «eat,  for  the  first  time^  in  the  Irish  Hoi^se  of  Commons. 
The  etate  of  Ireland*  at  ibis  period,  was  the  most  disheartening 
which  can  well  be  imagined,  •  A  ruinous  system  of  prodigality 
and  extravagance  had  exhausted  the  tresmurv,  and  those  who  had , 
Crouched  and  iiE^wned  at  the  Castle,  while  it  had  patronage,  began 
to  aflEecl  patriotism^  when  they  discovered  that  they  could  be  no 
Ipnger  pensioners*  A  natural  transition  for  such  men,  and  not 
peculiar,,  it  is  feared,  to  Ireland,  A  ruinous  embargo  had  blight- 
ed  the  provision-trade,  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  south 
depended  ;  and  the  Amencan  war  ruined  the  north  by  the  sus<- 
pen^on  of  the-  linen-^trade.  Thus  the  revenue  was  effectually 
checked,  and  the  commercial  and  financial  depression  found  no 
coitnlerpoise  in  the  allegiance  of  a  people,  one  half  of  whom  con- 
sidesed  themselves  the  victims  of  bigotry,  and  the  other  half  as 
little,  better  than  the  serfs  of  England.  The  Catholic  Code  also 
exisrtied  then  in  all  its  primitive  asperity.  It  was  at  that  time 
unrelieved  by  a  single  modification,  ana  some  of  its  enactments 
were  not'  only  repugnant  to  sound  policy,  but  an  outrage  alike 
upon  rekgion  and  humanity.  The  CathoUcs  were  not  only  for- 
bidden, under  severe  penalties,  to  celebrate*  the  rites  of  their  re- 
ligion, but  rewards  were  allotted  for  the  discoveiy  of  their  priestr 
hood.  They  were  compelled  to  support  the  Protestant  clergy, 
and  refused  the  privilege  even  of  voting  at  a  vestry.  They  were 
expected  to  obey  the  laws,  and  yet  to  educate  a  Catholic  was 
made- punishable  by  fine  and  impnsonment.  They  were  disabled 
from  holding  any  office,  civil  or  military  ;  from  dwelling  in  par- 
ticular towns,  n*om  purchasing  lands,  or  from  exercising  the 
elective  franchise,  intermarriage  with  Protestants  was  forbid- 
den, and  the  celebration  of  the  marriagC'-rite  was  made  a  capital 
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felooy.  To  sum  up  all  th«  borrora  pf  a  code:  whiob  made  Chris* 
tianity  penal  and  education  criminal^  a  preipiuim  was  ofl^^red  for 
fiUal  turpitude,  and  any  eldest  son  of  a  Catholic  parent  waa 
enabled  to  make  his  father  tenant  for  life  by  a  conformity  ito  the 
sect  of  the  ascendancy.  These  enactments,  since  considerably 
softened  down,  were  then  in  the  moat  vigorous  and  frightful 
opefation.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  Roman  Catholic  populi^ 
tion ;  and  the  Protestant  community,  though  no4  thus  coastitu* 
tionally  disqualified,  yet  c^jnsidered  their  libeittas  to  be  ntensly 
nominal,  and  the  real  situation  of  their  country  to  be  little  better 
than  that  of  a  dependant  province.  In  truth,  their  estimate 
was  not  exaggerated.  They  had  a  parliament,  but  it  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  register*offiee  for  the  caprices  of  the  British 
minister.  They  had  courts  of  law,  but  the  final  decision  lay  in 
England.  They  had  a  nominal  commerce^  but  it  was  under  the 
most  humiliating  restraints,  and  *'  not  a  sail  but  by  permission 
flew."*—They  were,  with  the  name  of  a  country,  nothing  better 
than  an  English  colony,  bound  by  English  laws  and  under 
English  domination.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  such  •% 
people,  considering  themselves  under  a  foreign  yoke^  and  exaa* 
perated  by  domestic  animosities,  were  but  ill-disposed  to  meet 
any  political  emergency,  or  submit  to  any  additional  privation. 
In  their  distresses  they  sought  relief  from  England,  and  the 
English  manufacturer  opposed  their  ckim  to  trade,  and  the 
English  secretary  confessed  his  inadequacy  to  protect  tli^m  from 
invasion.  The  war  with  America  occupied  all-  the  resources  of 
the  mother-country,  and  the  combined  fleets  of  Frsnce  and 
Spain  menaced  a  disembarkatioa  on  the  Irish  coast.  Under 
these  circumstances  Mr.  Grattan  took  his  seat  in  the  Irish  Uouae 
of  Commons.  It  was  a  miserable  assembly,  possessing  some 
talent,  but  no  principle.  It  had  not  made  an  eifort  to  emanci- 
pate its  country — full  of  individual  speculaticoi,  it  was  Mtive 
only  for  office,  and  consistent  oaly  in  servility.  But  an  im- 
minent danger  now  roused  the  people  from  their  torpor,  and 
what  no  nobler  motive  could  produce  sprung  from  the  fear  of 
an  hostile  disembarkation.  If  an  enemy  landed,  there  waa  not  a 
soldier  to  oppose  them ;  and  Ireland  saw  that,  though  she  must 
endure  British  sway,  she  could  not  be  compensated  by  British 
protection.  Thus,  in  self-defence,  was  she  driven  to  exertion ; 
and,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  the  people  who  had  bowed  to  every 
mandate,  and  submitted  to  every  imposition,  suddenly  exhibited 
the  strange  phenomenon  of  an  army  raised,  accoutrecf,  organised 
in  a  moment,  totally  independent  of  the  Government,  and 
breathing  the  most  determined  hostility  to  oppression,  wbe^ 
ther  foreign  or  domestic.  It  was  a  roost  awful  omergency  for 
administration — but  they  had  no  alternative.  .  The  existence  of 
such  a  body  of  men,  self-raised,  seU-*urmed,  and  self-paid*  was 
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truly  formidable ;  but  the  Vioenojr^:  who  was  un^le  to  defend 
his  people,  had  oo'pfetenoe  for  not  pennittiBg  them?: to  defend 
themselTeB.  In  one  point  of  view  tnift  enrolment  iwas  advan^ 
tageous.  Hie  Aeets  of  the  enemy  centeoted  th^oaBelvea  with 
ifm^tent  menaoe  and  hostile  demonstratioiiy  but  prodently  ah- 
vtatnied  from  any  desoenrt  on  a.oonntry>wheTe  « very- soldier  was 
sm  hero  and  every  htU:  was  a  fortress.  The  Ivish  Volimtseiisi, 
howerety  did  not  pile  their  arms  on  the  disapf^acsnce  of  the 
danger.  Their  foreign  enemy  excluded,  they  were  determined 
also  to  annihilate  their  domestic  grievances;  and  all  the  attempts 
of  the  Govemosenty  either  to  daunt  or  dismiite  tfaem,  proired 
equally  ineffectaaL  Oa«ses  of  dissention  were  studiously 
dreHAteia,  but  a  foody,  who  had  tiieir  eyes,  intently  fixed  on  fnsi^'^ 
domv  had  not  leisure  nor  inclination  to  regard  theia. — Sueh  «t« 
tempts,  so  far  from  diminishing,  only  inereased  tb^ir  imrnbera. 
•^^Peer,  mannfacturer,  and  peasant,  were  -seen  together  in  the 
ranks;,  and  as  one  of  the  patriots  of  the  day  dassically  said; 
ivhefe  **  the  serpent's  teeth  weie  sown,  the  harvest  was  arancd 
meb.^'  Such  was  the  orisis  of  whiofa  Mr.  Qrattan.took  adyan»- 
tagO'to  establish  the  liberties  of  Irehmd.  His  first  effort  was  to 
obtain  a  free  trade;  and  in  the  session  of  1779>  in  conjunotioo 
wvth  Mr.  Burgh,  he  moved  a  resblution,  ^*  That  nothing  but'  a 
fme  trade  could  save  the  eountry  from  ruin/'  This  motiori^ 
sifter  a  firuitless  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  was 
earned;  and  when  the  House  of  Commons  proceeded  to  the 
Castle  with  the  address,  the  volunteers  lined  the  streets  through 
which  they  passed.  The  British  minister  yielded  with  as  good 
o  grace  as  possible  to  this  unequivocal  declaration  of  the  Iri9h 
Parliament,  and  thus  ti»s  foundation-stone  of  Irish  liberty  was 
laid.  This  vietoiy  was,  however  eonsideraUe,  only  the  first  .of 
Mr.  Grattan's  triumphs.  The  speeches  which  he  delivered 
aroused  the  hitherto  dormant  spirit  of  the  nation*  They  had 
got  upon  the  threshold  of  the  temple  of  fireedom,  and  80,000 
voiuntecrs  in  alms,  headed  by  the  only  duke  in  Ireland,  and 
-officered  by  her  principal  nobility,  determined  that  the  woiship 
of  the  goddess  was  the  right  of  man,  and  that  the  apearaiBa 
the  shield  should  rest  no  where  except  on  the  horns  of  the 
altar.  In  1780  Mr.  Ghrattan  moved  his ''  dedauation  of  right" 
hi'ifiivouT  of  Ireland.  The  motion  was  at  that  time  unsueeess* 
fid^;  but  determination  only  grew  upon  defeat.  The  oraticm 
which  he  delivered  smote  me  veiy  heart  of  the  people.  The 
Wiseman  studied-^the  child  lisped  it.  It  biieathed  the  soul  of 
liherty*-*4t  sf<^e  in  a  tone  not  to  be  mistaken  or  resisted — in  the 
proudest  days  of  aneient  republicsaiism  it  might  have  served  is 
amodeU  and  the  universal  people  were  like  the  ''  fierce  demo- 
cracy" at  the  mandate  of  Demosthenes,  ready  to  "  march  against 
Philips— to  conquer  or  die."    '^What!''  said  he  (and   as  he 
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^IphM'  b4»'«^iMd^^fitt9d(|\«itliiithe^  prdpfaetie^doipiDnitiaii'idfian 

fim&t'k^*^  Bn^iih  A<ttta»yv£rm6raU  tad:  cUmft  m^t'OiKhqott- 
tbo^gh  J  'lyiti^>  >  )flt '  y tar  •«D4f c^^  -Ifid  ^s[t }  «hM:^r  ^ :  liaB<  •  iiot 
b^n^i^KiMriMti  i«B'iC^QeH'^  a&'  >yetiir;  iiighte))havier  bcew  iridJ 

crf^'it^' -gftsHilkide  urbidiMicfandiiudoe^iiie  ^wear^theifaiddger'e^ffthu' 
^ery}  -Insatialble'we!  mky  vbe  *  t6l<i  wevase;  .irimn  faehnAAe- 
iii^  A^thln^  eiq^pit'MllGtt  fitt^iidihU'Tabbeather  of; /xWhot 
ydttbwtBiemDoldetieii'  ^i9efj\kdge»  to  ^edaare  ^chkt  *rif^ts;;  tkdjriwili 
ii^>bifi«fh|id  to^mirintain^ilhemj  '  Hiv  Mtiffestpkm  vetitkitb  iti^ 
tktfme  bat  tffkat  you  Have  t^ifitur  Itfifi^  r>iif  TjrouFMexdittoaB  tri 
fhat?^\iBe*ate'€bi»d«pii«djthfe'AeiNititb^^  not  of  pajiiTy^ 

ai(d  I  th«f 'petition  dftrightanaetofirebdltiDm  '  Tiife  tia&B  ImaAocttt 
fHe^mibe  of^tttturt-wbre 'toofaeni  fortite  sakeiof  fibMy^>  aUd  vfH 
Htd'l360'ii^ar>tbe  Bvttuih) matloti  toibe  leaa  dniaiequkliiaiit^^)  Ibi 
sUll)«diby'th^  Bii4ii9h'pa«Uamem,itbeve.iBino|Mill^  (did 

BrigUeh'bttt'lX)  A^  juwce  to^a  pe^pIetoAo  oiie  dliMdrtraeid^/aifofAM) 
^^  w'jmHct  t&  thfmsehei.  Coinin6n:i trade  aad ^ vtotman  ^bort;^ 
will'  giv^  ^ttfength  to  <mnr  xioistitiitkHi>  aad  <i;iiaia&  bolb  nieitimsiipiv 
liici^lri;  ti»«  lln^ft  of  God,  thB'lsM^  of  naturey  <atiditbe  lawsiaf 
li&tlohs;  dAl  loudly  for  it.  Do  not  let  the  cmsfes  ofiydnr^  cia^ 
dren,  ^and'your  reflectionft  in  old  •  ave,  vwgh  )lou<  dowsL  tb  tJU 
gtwe'wiih  bYttenid08;  Fovg^tlol'  of  mat  -ndadoo^liiid  'pttMm 
^oHamtyy  Ut  nobody  say  tbe  pamamBnit  «^aB  btMigbt  by  ^a 
bK^ktn  ministry  atid  an^  empty  tveasarnf.  Qy  tbe*  iBej^atiaiaijof 
the  preaent  ■oppoitunity-'^by  the  affection  yonowepoatariiy^^ 
by' all  tbe  tiea'trbich  o4Mi0titiiitotbe  wtiUbcdliff.ofaipeapIei'aBseU; 
«i^  ittaintaiii'^he  liberti^  of  yMFreotintry.  Iihavli:'  do  desigil^ 
I  ask  fof  tvo  farbur,  b«itt»bmithei<ii^>cammoii^  inanation  df 
fteedom  ;  b«it  I  nev«r  will  be  satisfied,  as  long  as  a  iikik  oCdi4 
Btitlrii  diain  is  clanking  to>  the  iitels  roi  the  laeaDesi  peilsa&t  ia 
S^^land/^ '  S^oeh  wa»  the  oonchisioii  of  tkisitapamUeledioratiew, 
^' defif^y^  of  ^bich' constituted  an' sBra  in  «ha  Irish  pariinneiyt. 
Its  ftcts  wcfTe  irrestttible-^itslsmgiialgeaiiixost^spiteMh^  seni- 
fSmefils  aftimatad  by  the  nobieat  patviotisn^anddeliVerfedfiii  k 
totie  ivbieh  s^^meA  to  have  ^sn^tciB  ediei^.nM^of  thisiivorld^ 
clri^tibn .  It  was  -  unsueea^sfiil:  uu  the  Hous^  of  Oohmdhs  ;  *  but 
il¥ais^d  ft  sjffritout  of  doors^hiohapumed  thfe  servile  ^Hrte,  and 
'^vm^  ^tfertidil  h08tilt(nr  t4»  o)>psession;  The  Tolaateera  of  ireladd 
n^re  determined  to-  follow  ale*  adviee  of  Mr. :  QiattBD.;  and  oai 
Ihe  l^b  of  t'^braary  l^<80y  the  TbpvesentatiYea  of  toe  bundled 
and  ferty«^ree*ceti)S,  fnom  a  ttn^e  porinoeg  met  in  OMUTttitioii 
tk  DtfA^aiMion.'  Their  address  to  1^  piorbajiient  was'  brief, 'bnt 
emphatf <^ .  '  Its  lait  woida  apoke  volumes.  •  ^*  We  ktt<m  bur  duty 
to  our  eovei<eign,  and  are  }oy«tl— ^w)e  know  our  dnty  to  oursebre% 
and  are  resolved  to  be'  frea.    We  seek  for  ovr  rights;,'  and  'M 
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m0rdthaDrtyi»<nghts;»altd  ID  aoijiiAa/plimuitfw^'Hlli^uJf}  dotibjU 
Ih^  being t>f%fNHmd«ooe.if>tredo«bted  efindcc^eflii.-'  »i;Sooiir)t{Wi^ 
Hm^  LorcbiJariEBib  tent  in  jiis^d^^oifoiiidioti  Mi'LoMl  ij^^ojtemi^ikj^ 
dnd  OBf  tiieT  IMr  «f  April  ITHS,  the  i^iike  ^  io{  Portia|n)-;eirrif^  ^<| 
Dublio:  Mfhtt'sdcoeB^fv  alteoded  bjr  Genoiml  tFitofHiktriiJcjTt^ii 
atoiretaily.  -illus^aiirliaiiientjiiiMt  in  ttro^days^tfifiteri^iaiid^lhe  $wii 
BObtas^  by*  .iMnbh^meyt  met  <vms  obiiohed  iniftbd  vemlukoU^dii^t^, 
"'Molt'ci^er^  niflVi^  thouU  tiiMid  as-lm^  temdefttd'  tfie-dight^^qf' 

itendeA  at  tha  Oasde,  eild  prefaced  his  ies<>liitiM6  by  a  d^i^ara? 
ikki  lik9k  their  aoceptaoo^  wila  the.otdy  condition  mip^  mhifSk 
he  9on(d/'COiueiittto  <attp|>Drt  eren  a  Whig  adcaiai^ftr^itioti^) 
Stranger  to  tsay^'.a-  modifieakian/^vwl'  attcn^H^  by  ibe^JDuk^.  df 
PbrHmid^  but  Qiltttan  tx^cdc  np  hispapetii^  and  walkfd;dQlTi<>to 
tberifeusei^^OotDniote  tkr(ro|h.  ^idlDtixd«stwho^0re>iiea%40 
fall  down  and 'wardbiphni.  «  m  did  iMt^knoi^^  ^eabe  rope  id 
bib  plslcak  wbathcr  aMhaiaiBliratiCDa  iwouldMsiifiipQH  him  /<(iifB0t$ 
baft  vhe^  kxnw  diat  he  .  area  advocating  itbe  jiii4t  mghilB  ofi  hi4 
90fmtrljr/>and>dEatr  she  hatened  to  hiH  woxk1)»^  and'  had  .^Hiom  to 
sopparti  ^tliem.  iHje  knew  alaeribatEnglaikd'iwttsii^pion  tbejvi^ry 
terga/of  Niin  ^*  that  hear  aimilsur  /claim  of  uneoaifititutioiiii  tatifitioti 
9taa>  ceded  ^  to  Amerieatoo  late;  and  that  her  Chanaf^Jfleat.layi 
Ube  <li>gs.;upon  4he  imter^  in  the  face  of  France  andiSnajkn,  fo^ 
WMkt^of  aailons  to  inian  ^yteni*  His  principal  -claim  was  the  repeal 
of  ^e  otatwte  oS  Geor&ethePirst;  by  whioh  England  aseerted  h^ 
l>igbt  to  iegklate  for  ireland-;,  and  this  he  premced  by  fk  Ap^f^oh 
«nohtu9^idyGfattan  either  Qoald  or  would  hare  proiM>i|nced» 
He-wsiB'totteringundepa^fieveBcl  indispoflition ;  and^  as  hi*  npl^ 
patDOB  teid-  of'hiiA,  if  erer>apiiiit  might  be  fiaid  jtoaot  itt4epeB- 
oent'Of  body,  it  was-  upon*  mat  toccasion.  He  electiifie^  the 
:fa<Miie-^Hiie  minialeri  if  he  had  any  preJirious  idea  of  oppoeitio% 
idtogelher  ^ove  it  up;  tend  «iaid  the- cheers  of  the  parliion^, 
n^^dboed^  bytber.idioutT  of  every  village  in  Ireland*,  thetresolw- 
ttonpansedf^' that 'aopoweit'on  earth  oonld  make  lawfrtobi^fd 
hei^  except*  hep  oma  Kmg,  JLerda^and  Cdmmona/'  Mr.  FoX|aD|l4 
LoixlShdbnme  canned  ra  eoinrespondiBg  motion  in  the  Britiah 
parliament;  ?aiidithiiav  in  a  few  yearsi  Grattaai  obtained  for  his 
ootintryiMDArotdya  free- ttade,  but  a  free  constitutian.  Ireland 
twas  not  angratefnl  s  She  inatantiy' voted  a  Bimplv  of  twenty 
thetotilnd  eeamcat  for  the  navy*  and  a  smn  of  &Ay  •  thoaaana 
pounda  waa 'mittoiiiboualY  peeaeated  to  Mr.  Orattan  for  hia 
aeffvieea  A  giant  of  double  itiiat  amonitt  waa  at :  first  proposed, 
batr  it  was  suiMeqnently  rediiced  to. one  half  the f earn  at  the 
eadmast  interoeasioii  of  its  object.  Indeed,  he  had  moat  eiqpreaslv 
deoktTed  to  hie  friends  in  pnvate».that  motleas  this  refduction  kiph 
pleiae»  he  would  refuse  me  gift  altogether,  retaining^  roevdly  a 
few*himdreds  as  an  hononrable  taark  of  his  coustry'a .goodness. 
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*It  ia  difficult  to  say,  under  such  circumstances,  upon  whom  the 
giant  conferred  the  greatest  honour,  the  giver  or  the  reeeiver. 
A  public  monument  was  also  voted  to  him»  never  since,  however, 
ejected ;  and  a  day  of  thanksgiving  was  appointed  to  be  kept 
throughout  the  kingdom.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  the 
.aimate  of  any  country,  an  instance  of  more  splendid  pepvlartty 
than  Mr.  Orattanat  this  moment  presented.  And  yet,  peihaftt, 
thave  nev^  was  an  occasion  upon  which  the  fickleness  of  popu« 
hit  &ivour  was  more  strikingly  or  basely  exemplified.  There  >wa« 
At  this  time  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  a  most  eloquent 
«nd  argumentative  speaker  of  the  name  of  Flood.  In  alLtbe 
iBieresting  debates  oi  late  years  he  had  taken  a  leading  pavt,  and 
■was  looked  upon  by  a  great  body  of  the  people  as  second  to 
none,  not  even  to  his  celebrated  rival.  He  was  a  man  of  tnin- 
scendant  eloquence — of  much  personal  influence— ^f  great  wcrrnrtk 
of 'temper,  and  of  inflexible  determination.  '*  He  had  hiaimlts^f' 
said  Mr.  Grattan,  generously,  some  years  after  his  death,  "  but 
he  had  great  powers-^great  public  effect — ^he  persuaded  the  old 
-^he  inspired  the  young — the  Castle  vanished  before  hiD»'-^-»o«i'A 
small  subject  he  was  mtsemble — put  into  his  hand  adistafi/^ttd, 
like  Hercules,  he  made  sad  work  of  it ;  but  give  him  the  thu^der<- 
bolt,  and  he  had  the  arm  of  a  Jupiter."  Such  was  the  man,  ufMMi 
the  confession  of  his  opponent,  who  arraigned  the  triumph  bf 
82,  and  soon  converted  a  great  majority  to  his  opinion*.  'H^ 
insisted  that  the  simple  repeal  of  the  6th  of  6eorge  the  FirM^ 
which  was  all  the  Irish  parliament  had  done,  was,  in  fact,  doing 
nothing' — thai  England  might,  at  any  time,  resume  her  sway; 
ond  that  nothing  could  be  considered  as  satisfiictory  or  final, 
except  a  sweeping  renimciation.  Mr.  Gvattan  and  his  finends 
insisted,  with  equal  force,  that,  coming  from  a  nation  of  good 
laith  like  England,  a  simple  repeal  was  tantamount  to  a  -l^e*- 
aunciation;  and  thus,  upon  a  vital  question,  the  two  gveat  au- 
thorities of  the  nation  were  at  issue.  A  foolish  motion  of  Lord 
Abingdon's  in  the  English  House  of  Lords,  menaced,  butoidt 
Blade,  claiming  a  right  for  England  to  legislate  ^externally  for 
Ireland,  added  fuel  to  the  flame,  and  gave  to  Flood  and  his  ad^ 
herents  the  zealous  partizanship  of  the  vtoluoteer  aittiy»  who  went 
BO  far  as  to  resist  the  levy  of  the  seamen.  Flood  in  himself  was 
an  host ;  and  no  one  who  enlisted  beneath  hi6  banner  had  any 
reason  to  distrust  the  energy  or  talents  of  his  leader.  His 
speeches  were  full  ef  powerful  argument ;  and  though  outvoted 
in  the  Coounons,  he  contrived,  out  of  doors,  to  carry  with  him 
net  only  the  weak  and  the  discontented,  but  a  oonsiderable  pot^ 
tion  of  the  intelligent  and  the  loyal.  *'  Were,''  said  he,  in  his 
eondluding  speech  upon  this  subject — *'  were  the  Toice  wi#h 
which  I  utter  this,  the  last  effort  of  expiring  nature ;  were  the 
accent  which  conveys  it  to  you,  the  breath  which  was  to  waft  me 
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to  that  grave  to  whioh  we  all  tend,  and  to  whidi  my  lootstepa 
capidly  accelerate,  I  would  go  oci->^I  would  makje  my  exit  by  a 
loud  demand  of  vour  righto  ;  sad  I  call,  upon  the  Ood  of  .tnith 
and  liberty,  who  has  bo  often  favoured  you,  aod  who  has  of  late 
looked  down  upoa  you  with  such  a  graoe  and  glory  of  proteo- 
lion,  to  continue  to  you  his  inspiiings — to  crown  you  with  tibe 

r'  rit  of  his  coiapletioa^  and  to  assist  you  against  the  errors  of 
se  who  are  honest,  as  well  as  against  the  machinationB  of 
all  that  are  not  so"  Unfortunately  some  expcessions  during 
this  debate  were  applied  by  Mr.  Grattan  personally  to  himself 
ajgui  a  scene  of  angry,  but  eloqueait  contention  arose,  creditaUe 
SMcitber  to  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  nor  to  the  house 
destined  to  be  its  theatre.  The  shout  which  but  a  few  short 
months  before  had  foUowefl  in  the  wake  of  Grattan  wherever 
he  went*  was  now  changed  into  the  whisper  of  defamation. 
His  laAguage  was  mis-*stated — his  motives  nusrepresented  ;  and 
a  life  wnich  had  been  devoted  and  hazarded  in  the  cause  of 
his  CQuntry»  became  embittered  by  her  vile  aiul  causeless  in- 
gratitude. His  health  gradually  sunk  under  his  toils,  and  the 
cruel  return  by  which  they  were  rendered  worse  than  nu^a- 
toity  $  and  ibis  physicians  ordered  a  journey  to  Spa,  for  which 
place  he  departed  in  August  17^2,  a  memorable  instance 
of  what  "  dust  he  doats  on"  who  worships  popularity. 
During  bis  absence,  and  the  administration  of  Lord  Tern- 

Ele,  an  accidental  circumstance  arose  which  certainly  bore 
'lood  out  in  his  arguments,  and  produced,  at  length,  an 
act  of  enjiire  and  total  renunciation.  A  writ  of  error  (which  pre- 
viojUB  to  the  repeal  had  been  transmitted  to  the  King^s-bench  in 
i^Agland)  was  acted  on  by  Lord  Mansfield,  according  to  the  an* 
c'ient  usage  of  the  court, .  who  declared  that  he  knew  of  no  sta^ 
tule  to  abix^mte  that  usage.  This  renewed  the  iiame  in  Ireland 
—the  9fit  of  Grattan  had  been  supposed  to  have  established  a 
fi)^)al  jurisdiction  there*  with  which  this  decision  appeared  fatally 
at  variance.  To  set  all  at  rest,  a  renunciation-bill  was  draught- 
ed, sent  once  to  Westminster,  and  passed  both  houses  almost 
suh  BilmttQ.  On  the  close  of  Lord  Temple's  short  administeation. 
Lord  Northington  waumed  the  government  of  Irelafid,  and  Mr^ 
Gsattan  was,  at  the  instonce  o^  and  in  conjunction  with.  Lord 
Charlemont,  created  a  privy  counsellor.  It  is  not  our  purpose, 
nor  would  it  be  possible,  to  dwell  upon  all  the  individual  eiter- 
tions  of  Mr.  Grattan  during  his  parliamentary  career.  There  was 
UQ  sulyect  of  any  interest  or  advantage  to  bis  country  in  which 
be  did  not  appear  prominent.  A  free  trade-^a  free  con9titutAon 
— ra  qourt  of  final  appeal — a  relaxali<m  of  the  penal  cpde,  and 
the  exei lion  of  his  eloqua^ce  and  the  risk  of  bis  life  against  the 
measure  which  destroyed  the  independence  of  his  country y  attest 
his  claims  to  her  eternal  gratitude.     His  speech  on  the  commer- 
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cial  .prppQsitiQQ9  ,attexQpte4  ^  i)^  .ip^tijoduced  into  Irelmd  l^y  ^r« 
Or4e>  saopildL  .of  itsfilf^  ^mmoitali^pe  }ps  loemory .  This  was  a  3ul^« 
ject  upoa  whic^  liia  pifide  and  hiu^  patriotum  were  equally; 
awakei^d;  it  t^eot  dirtily. to  intarfere  with  the  free  tirade  hi^ 
bad  established,  and  he  closfd  a.  powerful  a^d  soul*stinri^g  f^ 
peal  with  the  folio wiog  beautiful  peroration,  ^  ^-It  isnotpuhUc 
clamour^  but  pi^blic  iiyury^  that  fihould.alarm  you.  Your  high 
gro.uii4  of  expostuhition  with  your  fellow  subjects  baa  been  ;your 
8eryi9es ;  the  free  trade  you  have  given  the  merchant^  and  tha 
free  constitiU^on  you  have  given  the  island  1  Make  your  third 
great  effort :  preserve  them,  and  with  them  preserve  uaaltefed 
your  ow^  calm  sense  of  public  -right,  the  dignity  of  the  parlta^^i 
ment».  the  majesty  of  the  people,  and  the  powees  of  the  is^nfiw 
Keegp  them  unsullied,  uncovenanted^  uncircumscribed,  a»d  un-^ 
stipendiary!  These  paths  are  the  patha  to  glory,  and  ^Vf^ 
add,  these  ways  are  the  ways  of  peace ;  so  shall  the  prosperitj^ 
of  your  country,  though  without  a  tongue  to  thank  you^  yet 
laden  with  the  bleBsings  of  constitution  and  of  commerce,  .beap 
attestation  to  your  services,  and  await  on  your  prog^^s^wit)^ 
involuntary  praise/'  In  1789,  on  the  melaBobolyrOQcasioA  .qC 
the  late  king's  irreparable  malady,  the  English  and  the  Indj^ 
parliaments  were  unfortunately  divided  upon  the  m^de^of  ptiger 
ceeding ;  the  former  preferring  a  bill  sad  jthe  latter  an  addref^ 
Mr.  Grattan  was  as*usual  the  great  organ  of  tlie  oppositioiira^^ 
he  completely  overwhelmed  the  administiaiion.  As  bet  said 
himself  of  ^r.  Flood,  "  the  Castle  vanished  before  him.;!'  ^^ 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  anger  aiul  disappoiiitp^ent  .of  thll 
government,  from  the  circumstemce  of  Lord  jBuplMngh^un*  thj^i 
viceroy,  refusing  to  transmit  the  address  to  the  Prin^^  of  Wales^ 
as  inconsistent  with  his  oath  of  office.  •  Both  hoiises  instamtl^ 
passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  his  excellency,  and:  appointed  ^  dan 
putation  from  their  respective  bodies  to  lay  their  aevtimenti^al 
the  feet  of  his  Royal  Highness,  who  received  them  wjtb^aliivuin 
dant  professions  of  his  future  gcatitude.  The  prine€[..4f^  n^^iy^ 
king,  and,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  can  neither  fqrget<  4ie  ^fp^i^^ 
nor  the  promises  of  89.    In  1793  a  consideiable  rplssatkoi.  to^ 

Elace  in  the  penal  laws  against  the  Oatholics;  and*  ^%*V8V^^ 
is  voice  was  raised  on  behalf  of  humanity.  His  vfhoie  lifej  inn* 
deed,  from  this  period,  was  passed  in  attempting  to  repeal<a€odft 
cruel,  impolitic^  and  irreligious,  enacted  in  baj^barous  ttm^Sfi 
and  long  since  rendered  unnecessary  by  political  ahange.  a§d; 
increasing  civilization.  In  endeavouring  to  amelioKa^  ith^ 
tithe  system  also,  that  fruitful  source  of  much  of  Irelaad't 
calamity,  and  almost  all  her  crimes,  his  exertions  were  indefa- 
tigable. Unfortunately  they  were  equally  unsuccessful.  The 
r^eotion  of  the  Catholic  petition,  and  the  abrupt  rfcciM  bf 
Lord  FitzwiUlam,  after  a  two  months  viceroyaUy^  appeared 
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saWi  thstitts  id  Ireland,  tliat  Mr.  Grtftftih  flcfclaf etl  hik  IfeieiiliiDtiai 
of  retiring  from  All  tsharc  in  what  he  caUed  thfe  mockery  of  a 
fruitless  representation ;' aftd  h6  justified  the  step  of  hisbarfia- 
mentary  secession  in  an  address  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin^ 
Public  commotions  soon  succeeded,  of  which  it  is  liot  bur 
duty  id  detail  the  history.  There  are  too  many  alive  to  niotirn 
over  Aei*'  memory.  Mr.  Gtattan,  as  may  well  be  Supposed; 
dould  hoi  endure  such  a  spectacle.  Indeed  his  person  Was  not 
saft-^his  Tery  name  was  denounced  by  an  outrageous  loyalty^ 
is '  ignorant  as  it  was  outrageous — a  body  of  furious  zealots 
i^^ited  his  house  for  the  purpose  of  his  destruction  ;  his  pi'c* 
t^re  Was  torn  down  from  the  walls  of  his  college,  by  the  piousi 
h%mdd  of  a  candidate  bishop,  and  his  domestics  were  scrutl-:' 
niifed'fdr  the  purpose  of  torturirig  his  liberality  into  rebellioti 
iiM  4ris -|>ktriotism  intb  tiieason!  In  former  days  the  |ie6jft)^ 
dl^sfet^ed^him  for  serving  them,  and  now  the  government  de- 
liiduiM^ed:  lAm  for  advising  them.  Strange  fate  ^  to  be  an  ^n- 
jiopulat  patrfot  and  a  suspected  loyalist !  Yet  siich  was  the 
rfestiny  which  he  alternately  encountered,  and  which  iii  each 
iveiA  ne  misft^ith  the  honest  intrepidity  of  a  man  equally  dls- 
dfcflAhil*  of  ihfe  "Oivium  arAor  pravajubentium,''  and  the  *"yul- 
,t6sl'«indtfttttiir  tVraiini.^  He  aisregarded  both  alike^ — his  eye 
Was  fefed  on  immortality.  It  was  in  the  congenial  shades  of 
iHHoiifehhamitbat  he  sought  refreshment  for  hiis  shattered  frame, 
4hd  if  {k)saible,  oblivion  of  his  country's  sufferings ;  and  there  he 
i^^ained,  till  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  a  legislative  union 
wiWed  him  that  the  n'oble  edifice,  which  the  labour  of  his  life 
fittiid  reared.  Was  mdariger.  He  instandy  retumied,  was  elected 
for 'Wlcklow  at  'twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  tottering  from  a 
^dt  bed,  at'four  in  the  morning  stalked  into  the  last  house  of 
coinmons  of  ib^land,  like  the  spectre  of  her  national  indepen- 
dence.* The  ^peedi  which  he  made  from  his  seat  upon  that 
occtBSiott,  fo¥  he  was  unable  to  stand,  should  never  be  forgot- 
ten J  and  lest  the  means  by  which  the  Irish  union  was  carried 
fllio\il)di'eAt  upM  meve  rumour  or  misrepresentation,  We  give 
tfce  'd^d^p^on  ad  it  fell  from  his  own  lips,  in  the  face  of  the 
ttetlsury  b^noh.  *'  Half  a  million  or  more  (said  a  principaf 
sel:vant'  of  the  ei-own)  was  expended  some  years  ago  to  break 
an  <>ppositi6kir'the  steune  or  a  greyer  sum  maybe  necessary 
nOW.-^'  **Th€  house  heard  him — I  heard'  him— he  said  it  stattd- 
iW'on  his 'legs;  to  an  .astonished  house  and  an  indignant  na- 
tioiHi,  pii  he  mid  so  in*  the  most  extensive  sense  of  br%ery  and 
co¥Hipti<^n  ?     The  threat  loa^ proceeded  ort^the  toeerage  v>as  sold — 


-n .  - 

%  •  f4r.  Qoit^,  in  con9«yuence  of  some  wmth  during  th^  debaie,  went  with  Mr. 
Corry,  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  to  the  field  at  eight  o'clock.  Thay  he  WM 
e)eeted  itt  ^,  took  hti  seat  M  4,  and  risfasd  his  life  at  8  on  the  same  morning. 
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the  cmHffs  of  edrruptian  were  every  where,  in  the  lobby,  in  fh& 
street,  on  the  steps,  and  at  the  door  of  every  parliamentary  leader — 
their  very  thresholds  were  worn  by  the  members  of  the  then  adminis- 
tration offering  titles  to  some,  amnesty  to  others,  and 
coRTtuPTioN  TO  ALLp*  These  are  Mr.  Grattan's  own  words, 
and  we  will  not  trust  ourselves  with  what  they  would  render 
an  unnecessary  comment.  Equally  unnecessary  is  it  for  us  to 
trace  Mr.  Grattan's  progress  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Un- 
like his  great  rival  Mr.  Flood,  he  completely  succeeded.  Al- 
most all  liift  speeches,  except  his  celebrated  one  on  the  return 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  were  made  in  support  of  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics,'a  body  of  men  who  often  repaid  nis  "desperate  fide- 
lity*' with  gross  ingratitude.  Yet  Mr.  Grattan  died  in  their 
cause.  When  he  found  his  mortal  complaint  gaining  fast  upon 
him,  he  took  the  Catholic  petition,  and  desired  that  he  might 
be  borne  to  London  by  easy  stages.  On  his  landing  at  Liver- 
pool, the  horses  were  taken  from  his  carriage,  and  he  was  drawn 
by  the  people  to  his  hotel.  In  the  midst  of  this  triumph  he 
may  be  said  to  have  died.  On  the  very  morning  on  which, 
after  his  arrival  in  London,  he  had  determined  to  present  the 
petition,  he  breathed  his  last.  The  task  has  since  devolved 
upon  Mr.  Plunket,  a  man  every  way  entitled  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor. 

It  was  at  first  determined  to  take  the  remains  of  Mr.  Grattan 
to  the  country  of  which,  when  living,  he  had  been  the  orna- 
ment and  benefactor ;  but  a  deputation  from  some  of  the  lead- 
ing political  characters  of  the  day  waited  on  his  family,  and 
prevailed  on  them  to  accede  to  his  public  interment  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  he  now  rests  amid  kindred  integiity  and 
genius.  Our  limits  warn  us  reluctantly  to  conclude  this  brief 
and  imperfect  notice  of  a  man  whose  patriotism  was  as  bene- 
ficial as  it  was  consistent,  whose  life  and  death  were  devoted 
to  bis  country,  and  whose  eloquence,  like  his  philanthropy,  be- 
longed to  the  world. 


ON    EPICURISM.       BY    AN    AMATEUR. 
Dartmo  **  pochi  momonti  al  cibo.'* 

Thts  is  a  subject  which  onght  not  to  be  entered  upon  in  a 
state  of  repletion,  lest  the  sated  appetite  should  produce  a  lan- 
guor and  carelessness  of  description,  most  injurious  to  the  meHts 
of  the  theme  :  still  less  should  it  be  attempted  when  the  cravings 
of  hunger  distract  our  thoughts;  for  where  is  the  famished  gour- 
mand sufficiently  firm  and  resolute  to  sit  immovable  at  his  pen, 
when  it  is  employed  in  the  praise  of  curries  and  ragouts ;  and 
when  mock-turtle  soup  is  called  up  in  ideal  lustre  before  his 
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eyes,  will  be  not  start  from  his  seat,  and  flf  to  the  nearest 
tayem,  to  taste  its  substantial  charms  ?  The  interval  between  a 
light  and  moderate  luncheon,  and  the  hour  appointed  for  dinner, 
appears  to  be  the  most  judicious  season  ipt  composing  an  essay 
of  this  nature  :  partial  satisfaction  has  blunted  the  keener  edge 
of  hunger,  while  the  joyful  prospect  of  the  more  ample  and 
delicious  meal  to  come,  may  impart  vigour  to  the  style,  uid  «ug<^ 
gest  a  thousand  savoury  images  to  the  fancy.  In  such  a  state, 
and  at  such  a  time,  I  commence  my  present  labours,  anxioas  to 
do  all  possible  justice  to  a  subject  more  than  commonly  interest- 
ing and  important. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  a  few  persons  in  the  world  who  amut^e 
themselves  with  decrying  the  merits  of  the  art,  of  which  I  am 
now  the  humble  panegyrist ;  who  affect  to  despise  its  more  re- 
fined and  exquisite  branches ;  and  who  talk  of  plain  boiled  beef, 
and  roast  leg  of  mutton,  as  if  they  were  the  ne  pla$  ultra  of  culi^ 
nary  lore.  To  those  who  are  smcere  in  these  pi;ofessions,  I 
have  nothing  to  say — I  pity  them,  as  I  pity  the  deaf  man,  who 
depreciates  the  melodies  he  cannot  hear ;  but  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  greater  proportion  of  these  slanderers  are  the 
victims  of  bile  and  indigestion,  who  delight  in  calumniating 
those  rich  and  savoury  viands,  of  which  they  dare  not  partake. 

Others,  again,  are  mere  hypocrites,  who  pretend  to  be  wiser 
than  their  neighbours,  only  while  temptation  is  at  a  distance : 
place  them  before  a  well-spread  table,  and  mark  how  roast-beef 
and  boiled  chicken  will  sue  them  in  vain,  while  the  rich  haricot^ 
the  piquant  ragoik,  and  the  delicious  turtle,  are  as  dear  to  them 
as  to  toe  greatest  of  profeased  gourmands.  As  Pomfret  refuted 
the  charge  of  aversion  from  matrimony  by  exhibiting  a  wife,  so 
a  man  of  this  description,  if  accused  of  holding  heterodox 
opinions  on  cookery,  might  appeal  triumphantly  to  his  practice, 
and  exclaim,  "  Sit  next  me  at  a  feast'* 

But  where  is  the  merit  of  despising  good  eating  ?  Eat  we 
must — ottr  nature  happily  requires  the  pleasing  penalty;  then 
why  not  eat  of  the  best  we  can  procure  ?  It  would  be  as  wise 
to  shut  our  ears  when  Stephens  or  Philomel  are  singing,  and 
open  them  only  to  the  croaking  of  frogs  and  the  clatter  of  ter- 
magants— to  close  our  eyes  upon  Richmond  Hill,  and  look  about 
ns  in  Tothill  Street — ^as  to  persist  in  eating  boiled  neck  of  mutton 
and  sparrow  pudding,  when  venison  and  French  pie  are  convt- 
ing  our  acceptance.  We  leave  such  mortification  to  the  sickly, 
the  tasteless,  and  the  ascetic ;  and  we  boldly  avow  that  lore  of 
eating  the  best,  and  drinking  the  best,  which  is  consistent  with 
the  aspiring  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
example  of  some  of  our  g^reatest  patriots,  and  most  leained 
diviaes. 

Happy  are  we  who  live  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  and  in 
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%6iid(Ai ;  happi^,  BtSniiappiet;'thdse  :irfiO'Ute  in  tha'Hliiete^iith 
'century,  and  in  Paris.  'Paris — ©he's  mouth  waiteirs  ivt  Uievery 
name,  and  a  thbnsand  images  of  i^iavottry  dkhee,  diinly'Sd^ii 
tWopgh  risine  exhalations,  lit  beford  one's  ©yesi  Oh',  Paiid ! 
VfAl  mayest  thou  boast  of  thy  ^  Almanac  des  jGourmands/'  ^iHd 
glory  ih  a  work  unequsAled,  unattempted  by  any  otbeir  nation  in 
tti^  world ;  tod  thou^  no  epic  poem  may  convey  thy  language 
"to  flitter^  ag^s,  yet  shall  it  survive  whfle  fricast^es,  ragoAh,  aad 
sauces  piquAntes,  ate  dear  to  tiie  heart,  attd  pleasing  to  the  palkte 
'  df  man.  Antiquity  must  have  been  a  terrible  time  to  live  Mi;  and 
Sparta  and  Consular  Rome  most  disagreeable  plac^  -of^  re«-. 
'dehce. '  The  bo'n-vivant  of  to-day  turns;  shocked  ahd  di suited, 
from  the  black-broth,  pulse,  and  meagre  feA'e'of  -the  antiMt# ;. 
and  bis  refined  taste  bestows  due  contiempt  on  sayings  Ufae*  <Ae 
following — "  The  man  who  can  dine  on  turnips^  is  not' liketyto 
betray  bis  country,"  stamped  though  they  be  with  the  slUy^dp- 

Gbbation  of  ages.  Agesilaus,  Lycurgus,  and  CiiiehtoHtiiA,  t(i4y 
iVe  been  brave  warriors  and  wise  men,  but  fbrtunata  are  in  #lko 
are  not  obliged  to  accept  an  invitation  to  dine  witii  them ;  Ih^y  . 
would  prove  but  indifferent  table-eombanions,  and  ttifodt  uiiplte- 
saut  hosts.  Even  Athens,  famed  as  she  wds  forpre-enAnffiiMin 
wi8d6m  and  in  science,  appears  to  have  been  little  shjUed-iir^e. 
higher  branches  of  cookery;  and  the  amiable  eflbrtft  of ^ the 
learned  tmnslator  of  Aristophanes  to  rescue  the  city -of  fttimefva 
'  from  this  disgracef\il  imputation,  proved  less  suecessf«il  than  his 
attempt  to  introduce  tiie  Greek  comedian  to  the  noti^  tod  the 
favour  of  English  readers.  •  -  '  • 

Triumvirate  and  Imperial  Rome  endeavoured  to  atone  fey  ]^e- 
vious  barbarism,  by  an  enormous  expense  and  botandiM^  pqrdlu* 
sionin  the  luxuries  of  the  table;  and  men  fike  LoetAiifiF,  Aptenis* 
<pGBliu8,  &c.  deserve  to  have  lived  in  the  dayfe  ityf  turttei  ahd. 
of  French  sauces.  But  even  by  these  the  real  itt  df  ^C»M  eCrting. 
was  but  impeifectly  understood ;  quantity  seems  Uy  h^i^bei^n 
coniitdered  more  than  quality,  and  rarity  tftari^id-  Im  tmdiue. 
value  on  many  most  insipid  articles,  and  g«te  undeMh^  o«le- 
bri^  to  the  brains  of  peacocks,  and  the  tMigues  of^  ^tingitag 
birds.  We  do  not  now  consider  that  dish  vts  mieMpUf  the 
most  delicious  which  costs  the  most  money ;  and  tho«gh<  we 
relish  peas  when  they  are  a  guinea  a  quart,  and  madkehBl  -  at 
fifteen  shillings  apiece,  yet  we  turn  witli  more  smcpei^  Md 
abiding  affection  towards  the  litde  made-dishes,  ti4iicb,  ajftfUly 
concocted  by  the  magic  hand  of  a  good  cook,  charm  the  p4iate, 
by  the  judicious  combination  of  vanous  cheap  and  eoiMsoii  in-. 
gredients. 

If  from  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Kome,  we  turn  our  eyes  towards 
those  nations  who  exist  in  a  savage  state,  the  HottentoCs,  the. 
Esquimaux,  or  wild  Americans,  how  does  th«  benevolent  mind 


ilh«ir  efttiBg  |NrQpQ]fi»|iie« !    Cookery^  ^s  ajKuence,  can  scar.cety 

he  said  to  exist  among  tbem  *at  all ;  nor  cap  we  ^ver  ^pect  ^ 

•ee  them*  attain  any  consid^srable  degree  of  civilizatioij,  ^il  Uxeir 

-nind^  have  acquired  mon^  -ekvaJbed  notiqns   oiit  the,  subject. 

Tet,  in  tbe  acco;unto.  \f  hich  trnvellers  have  written  of  man  jn  'hJs 

lowesl  0tate^  Gapabilitiea  of  better  things  are  occasionally  dii- 

■  oemible  \  and  we  heboid  with  pleaaare  indications  of  th^t  Jove 

<«of  eatiAg  muchj,  evttifiig  loog»  and  eating  of  the  best  which  is  to 

^bf^had,  which  ave  the  distuigui&hing  characteristica  o(  a  grand 

r   Tlie  Calif  Merwan  II.  conld  never  see  a  sheep  without  wrw* 

pu»g  bis  hand  in  the  comer  of  his  robe,  and  te^ins  out  t^e 

,«tdttey^  which  be  instantly  devoured.    After  eating  his  bonm- 

.  1)^ichei  he  uaed  to  oall  for  a  clean  habit ;  and  m  consequeiu^e  of 

this*  beoomi^;  attentioM  to  personal  n^eatness,  when  be  di|?d, 

/ton  thousaiid  gp^eas^  vests  wqre  found  in  hiswaidrobe.    This 

jUiecdote  is  shocking  to  our  delicate   ears;  yet   we  should 

/not  be  too  ^eivere  in  our  animadversions  upon  poor  Merwan,  and 

^loidd  remember,  that  if  ^  gratid  gqurmmd  of  to-day  could  be 

p^iauadad  that  the  Calirs  favourite  morceau  was  really  and  in* 

^'dispulabiy  of  exquisite  and  unrivalled  flavour^  he  would. think 

wtlifllself  justified    in  endeavouring  to  obtain  it  whenever  and 

/.  wbciMV^r  be  could,  and  a  considerable  briskness  would  imme4i- 

.^tely*'take  pla^  in  the  manufacture  of  the  silks  and  staffs  of 

i.^hiiett  the  gpwHB  of  our  city  corporation  are  composed. , 

To  a  single  man  (and  all  genuine  gourmaitas  oi^ht  to  be 

<sipi^)y  in>easf  (circun^stances»  there  can  scarcely  ever  occur,  in 

.|h«co^r«e^txventy*four  hours,  a  more  important  and  interest* 

.  AUg'e^ent  tiifi^  bis  4inaer.    To  order,  to  anticipate,  to  eat,  and 

t^  reinember  it/  form  •ample  occupadion  and  amusement  for  the 

..  df^i'y  and  \{j  percbanceji  instead  of  dining  at  home^.he  is  ii^vited 

!  lo'sWft  the  9?9]>afit;Of  a  fellow  conmmei^r,  curipsity^  wonder, 

-.ki9^,,and  fw,.\eep  his  ^ind  in  a  state  of  agreeable  agitation 

di^ring.'this  mpmin^,  .  It  has  been  asserted  by  moralists,  that  in 

..ftostat^  or  condition  of  life  can  we  find  ourselves  without 

(duties  to  perform,,  and  temptations  to  resist ;  and,  asfinredly,  the 

/^plowreiwno  seats  himself  at  the  well-spread  dinner*table,  with 

•  (  titte  a94  ^(ppetite^  to  relish,  its  luxuries,  has.  too  often»  ^alas! 

:  ^^v^ndaatopportuAity  for  the  i^ercise  of  {>a^ence,  good-humour, 

/  ^4  seUT-^eommand.    Perhaps  he  finds  himself  in  a  company  of 

>.<  wbtciai  ladies  fbrgi  a  large  proportion,  and  be  sees  -tbe  venison 

t^ei^^Pfr  ^  ^^^  dimini^ng,  the  gravy  cooling ;  while^ .  by  an 

absurd  custom,  those  least  capable  of  appreciating  their  excel- 

lmt>es#  aire  .receiving  the  best  slices,  in  tl\eir  best  state.     Is 

there  iia  inaiit  in  smoothing  the  brow,  and  f'efraining  the  tongue, 

under 4sirG4Hn8taiiGes  l^ke  these? 

VOL.  I.    NO.  v.  2   R. 
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Or,'PQr^venture  his  discriminatifig  eye  has  detected  the  pe- 
culiar merits  of  some  exquisite  ragout,  whose  odours  he  can 
distinguish  amidst  the  mingled  exhalations  of  tlie  table,  as 
Catalani's  notes  might  be  heara  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  loudest 
chorus.  He  anticipates  the  pleasure  to  come ;  his  eye  glances 
occasionally  from  his  plate  to  the  envied  comer  where  the 
ragout  stanas ; — alas  !  he  perceives  that  others  have  discovered 
its  excellences,  and  that  the  favourite  dish  is  rapidly  diminish- 
ing;— he  redoubles  his  haste ;  he  hurries  the  venison,  insufEcient- 
ly  masticated,  down  his  throat ;  he  even  sends  his  plate  away» 
with  several  choice  morsels  upon  it,  and  then,  bending  across 
the  table,  he  hastily  and  distmctly  articulates,  **  I  will  trouble 

you.  Sir,  for  some  of- "  the  unfinished  sentence  ends  in 

''  a  quaver  of  consternation,''  the  last  portion  is  this  moment 
assigned  to  the  plate  of  a  more  fortunate  claimant,  and  the  un- 
happy gotirmana  must  content  himself  with  a  less  exquisite 
dainty,  and  '*  dress  his  face  with  artificial  smiles." 

Again,  some  ignorant  or  malicious  idiot  helps  him,  in  the 
most  cruel  and  inconsiderate  manner,  to  the  wmg  of  a  wood- 
cock, or  gives  him  less  than  his  due  share  of  fat,  or  gravy,  or 
forcemeat-balls ;  or  sends  him  giblet-soup,  with  scarcely  ^y  of 
the  sweet  and  tender  article  from  which  it  derives  its  napie ; 
and  instead  of  shewing  his  anger,  the  indignant  gournjKind 
courteously  bows,  assumes  a  smue  of  grateful  obliga1^o;D^,  and 
with  admirable  self-command,  *'premit  altum  corde  dolorem."  Is 
not  this  an  exercise  of  good-temper  and  good-breeding  rarely 
equalled  in  the  common  intercourse  of  society  ?  And  if  some 
there  are  unequal  to  so  difficult  a  task ;  if  the  angry  glance,  the 
impatient  gesture,  the  fretful  exclamation,  wifi  occasionally 
escape,  let  us  be  slow  in  condemning  our  brethren  ;  let  us  re- 
member that  their  provocation  is  great,  and  that,  though 

"  What's  done  we  partly  may  compute, 
We  know  not  what's  remted." 

But  happy  he  who  has  only  to  exercise  his  patience  and 
politeness  oefore  a  table  covered  with  well-dressed  delicacies, 
compared  with  the  unfortunate  man  who  visits  at  a  hguse 
where  a  female  cook  is  kept,  or  who  has  been  betraye/it  by. 
some  sad  chance,  into  dining  in  the  fiiendlu  way-  Odious, 
libellous  expression!  Pea-soup,  a  dish  of  cheap  fish,  a  joint 
of  mutton,  boiled  fowls,  bacon  garnished  with  greens,  and  a 
pudding,  compose  .the  entertainment;  and  this  is  called  a 
friendly  dinner,  as  if  it  .were  the  part  of  a  friend  to  feed  vou 
with  the  most  insipid  viands,  and  give  you  as  little  gratifica- 
tion as  possible.  Boileau  has  well  described  the  horrors  of 
such  a  dinner ;  and  during  my  recovery  from  an  illness  which 
attacked  me  about  the  lOtb  of  last  November,  I  amused  myself 
with  composing  the  following  free  imitation  of  his  third  satire. 
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A,  My  friend,  whence  springs  that  wild  smd  troubled  air  ? 
That  gkuMse  of  woe,  those  gestures  of  despair  f 

Where  are  the  cheeks,  whose  bright  and  purple  hue 
To  hash'd  calf 's^head  and  turtle-soup  was  due  f 
Where  are  the  beams  which  sparkled  from  yoar  eye, 
Beams  which  Champagne  and  Burgundy  supply  ? 
What  sudden  woe  has  caused  these  alter'd  looks  ? 
Has  some  harsh  edict  banish'd  all  French  cooks  ? 
Or  has  the  earthquake,  or  tornado's  pow'r. 
Swept  from  the  land,  in  some  unhappy  hour, 
The  regions  where  those*  blessed  creatures  breed, 
Those  on  whose  merits  all  mankind's  agreed? 
Pr'ythee  reply — I  can  no  longer  wait. 

B.  Nay,  have  compassion  on  my  breathless  state : 
Pity  my  sorrows — ^with  a  friend  to-day 

I  have  been  dinng — in  tktfriendfy  way. 
Long  had  I  shunn'd  his  presence,  oft  had  fled 
In  prescient  terrors  when  I  heard  his  tread ; 
1  've  pass'd  him  in  the  streets  widiout  a  bow, 
But  yesterday,  alas !  my  luck  ran  low : 
In  Burlington  Arcade  point-blank  we  met, 
He  seized  my  hand,  his  speech  was  ready  set : 
''Ah,  my  dear  Sir,  the  man  I  wish'd  to  meet, 
I  have  been  hoping  long  for  such  a  treat : 
You  11  dine  with  me  to-morrow — grant  my  wish. 
You'll  have  a  plain  joint,  and  a  dish  of  fish. 
I  give  no  fine  set-outs,  yet,  by  good  chance, 
•  You  11  hear  Miss  Stephens,  and  the  man  from  France." — 
"  What,  Alexandre,  the  fiuned  ventriloquist  ?" — 
"  The  very  same,  and  now  you  can't  resist : 
You  '11  come.to-morrow,  five  o'clock 's  the  hour." 
Alas !  refusal  was  beyond  my  pow^r. 
With  falt'riog  tones  th'  unwilling  **  yes"  was  spoken. 
By  boding  dreams  my  rest  that  night  was  broken ; 
While  spiteful  brownies,  or  malicious  hags, 
Whisper'd — "  The  dinner  wiD  be  done  to  rags  ;*' 
And  in  my  ear  they  said,  or  seem'd  to  say, 
"  Hope  not  to-morrow  for  satice  velouUe^ 
For  sauce  Robert^  or  turtle,  or  ragodt, 
Or  lobster-sallad — no  such  luck  tor  vow." 

At  length  the  door  receives  my  timid  rap, 
With  the  mind's  tremors  shakes  the  quavVing  tap. 
Scarce  in  the  entrance-hall  I've  ta'en  my  stand, 
When  my  host  meets  me,  shakes  me  by  the  hand, 
Looks  quite  delighted,  while  he  strikes  me  dumb : 
**  Miss  Stephens  ftils  me,  Alestandre  can't  come ; 
But  never  mind,  we'll  have  a  merry  day, 
And  a  good  dinner — in  the  friendly  way," 


•  Turtle. 


■  *  I 
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Aghan  I  enter — my  prophetic  &Mn         ' i 

Gain  trebla  stren^'h,  hnif  itnvt  the  h»ntmg,UitKst 

But  vain  i(  now  resistmtaoe  to  ntr  Jm, 
And  in  AToominBu&mltlj  tiot^:  .  i.. 

With  hostaAd'lidstewitaiUlaMr.  Btirnn,': 
And  two  yoimi;;  hMBn^  l<iun»oemBet  dovrp.L     , 
The  soup  id  M^Vdj  tm  fngwavt  foott- ejAiin,.  .  .' 
No  Hteama  mote  Ipicy  than  SobseangaleB-^  '  I 

Insipid,  tMM'r3>,'pAnv—lukd«8)pt     '  '  . 

From  ihe  wpak  potion  starts  th'  unwonted  lip. 
'  '  Itrj  tlic  fish— alas !  inilifTfcnt  brill; 
"    "Though  call'd  n  lurhof,  plavs  its  pdrt  bul  ill. 
"  Meknwlrilp  my  host,  iwtji  pleanMl  itnd  chwtful  iniM(  " 
'''*'E*<?riTent  soup!  dwchfisli  is  seldom  »«eiit  •_'•- 

'"    I'ltiarketftw  mynelf,  nml  ipoy  thebMt,       -     . 
'I  And  myoofik  knowM  her<liHy"~-Pasa  ^cfMt, ,,     ,/ 
-    T(W  m^'worHt  fateVM  eonio— A  niWer  «li«h  .,.,.    ., 
Af length  dimnisteattiaidetititriilifliht. 

■  f  iom  wei  siAf  pwp*  » iVojip,  with  p»p«T  drea^  i  / 
'  !  Svnl  saiiqe  ACt.'Onipaniee'— I,  <(|';m  lht5  test.      .    ,   ,  ■■ 

Ei^ftr  l  watch  tbe  Khelt'dnp  cover's  rise, 
,,.  ."New.  <ow,  fat  ve^'sDu  will  flpli^t  mine  eye«f 
,,     Sur?  all  my  fears  we^e.^^'n — a  rich  repant 

Will  soon  repay  ipe  fo»  my  previous  fast  t 
,  ^or  me,  the  rarer  an^  more  favoiir'd  guraf, 

■  'The  frienilty  carver  wiU  reserve  the  best ;  ' 
The  nice  lit-bits,  the  luscious  fet,  tire  i>riBhe'    '         ' 

"      Or  all  that's  ([ood,  iWw,  now  tht^  will  be  ■mitt*.''   ' 
■ '  '  Vafn  WMv  my  hope»^— urton  mufton  In  tlis^i^i 
"Wfl^ked  de«^(ionh  rteetsmy  aOrigbeed'oyeisi' 
Aild  soon,  alaa !  their  anitiaUa  glnsim idaoK  '..  ^  ,. , 
"    '  The  fhl  wa*  wntHd/aiid  thojnntin'Sfrbttrnti  -  u 

■  iMy-anfierldrullas— to()jwTt:intneiil9,  (..       ,   , 
,  I  call  for  wine— Vap  Hot  as  JE*n»ia  fire ! —      •    i  '-. 

>     ..  >'en,  my  ilenr  friend,  yoiill  Kcarcp  Iwllev^.jhe  tale,  |  ., 
,  .,;  Jiiit  may  1  ne'er  again  dripk.  Burton  aW,     ■ 
,.,,,  ;Ma,y  Birc(i's  soup  turasoiir,  my, riiofe  turn  fool,,  ' ^  ' 
I.  ,   If  amidst  circling  ice  it  had  been  set  to  cool, 
'  1.  .1.1^  r"-'*  '■'"'  '"'"*'' — 'I"""?!'  fowU,  ancl  beef-steak  pic, 
;,   TTic  Iiome-ciired  Imm,  the  iiivlerdniie  Iamb's  f^y. 
BiiJ'my  deligliterlliPst  Bfill  |)Tiii«c9  all,  '■'  ■  ■'' 

^ffir  at  the  cook  onr  snjjry  oatli  let*  fUli        '     '  ' 
Hii  li^mpts  my  prthte  with  hh  nauseom  cheer  i'      -  ' 

"    '^My  mend;  vortswely  mnstbeill.  Ife«: 

'    ■  Yon  d'lil'L  eat  nfrt'rhing',  th'nntiistcJ  food.      ■       -    ■■ 

You  tenfl  awa<r<-^on  .'II  DmI  tbow  chickcna  good ; 
'     Pl-iy  try  unip  nacaronitriahst  tart." 
But  I  noJoai^r  omldwMun  my  yartk 
Poigniiig.a  aud^n  ^•talm,  L  flisappear, 
And  luuUK't»try  soiiw  riRi0hb.riDj}  lavcruVcbpcr.; 
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And  if  again,  on  any  futoveilairj   •       >  !         <>' 

I  am  found  dUnin^af 'i^ thefriemUji icajf^ \  < ^ ;-,!?.- •    , i » ..i 

May  sweet  asparagus  and  soft:  scB-koie-.  ^  m-      ;.  >| 

Be  chiird  by  frosts,  and  nipped. by  bttinj^  hail,  <  »  .<  '>;r/- 
And  grouse,  and  partridges,  i^d  black*-cock  faU{  .■  N  // 
May  fresh  green-peab  bothstalranA yeUowr  tiMn»  •/-•  i,.t  ^ 
Ice-cream  prove  sour,  and-Ttcb  raocfc-tiirtle  jl^urn  T  .  „■  ,;  j 
May  I  both  saucer 'j)kptamtmjndi  nmtiettes.laeki  ■  ...  .i ,  n/ 
Ana  may  French  vineyarda  yield  thd  vile  Cap^  9«iack>{.f.  (i  \ 

Poverty  is,  in  general,  an  effectual  preventive  from  goofl  gating, 
and  is  often  pleaded  as  the  insufficient  excuse  ot  thofte  who 
tempt  gourmands  Uom  their  own  houses  and  theif  o^wn  ra* 
gouts,  compel  them  to  ^faare,  for  a  time,  tb^.  worst  ^wils  of 
adversity,  and  poison  'th^m  with  friendly  divmrs^  Yq^  men 
there  are  whose  energetic  minda  may  be  said  to  co^^^^^r  Fate, 
and  to  rise  superior  to  the  caprices  of -fortune ;  ^and  with  such 
a  one  it  was  formerly  my  Idt  to  be  intimately  ac^uaiiltfid. 

Henry  Manners  and  myself  were  united,'' both*  «t  school  and 
at  college,  by  the  magnetic  influence' of  similar  t*Bte*'«lid  pur- 
suits, and  we  nursed  our  friendship  by  a'flidusand  IHtld  offices 
of  civility  and  kindness,  tf  Harry  shot  a  hare,  he  w(is  sure  to 
invite  me  to  sup  with  him ;  and  if  I  chanced '  to  purchase  a 
peculiarly  fine  Stilton  cheese,  I  willingly  divided  it  witli  my 
friend.  When  we  left  Capabridge,  I  repaired  to  iny  paternal 
estates  in  the  North  of  England,  while  Planners  was  placed  by 
his  father  in  a  merchant'^  bouse  in  town. .  Years  passed  away, 
and  we  saw  little  of  each  other;  till  at  length,  tir/ed  of  a 
country-life,  and  of  die  taroubie  of  k^ping  up  hothouses, 
rearing  sea-kale,  vaudfefeine^  strawberries,  I  r«fiolved^.to>  remoTe 
to  London,  whera*  thesis,  and  all  ot>her  luxuries^  might  be  pro- 
cured in  perfection,  and  fvom  whence  fitl  occaaional-'trip  to 
Paris  could  be  easily^  eff^cfied.  I  fonhd  Manners  living  in 
superb  style  :  'his'  biiisthess  had  succ&ed^d ;  he  had  mflEttfed  a  wo- 
man witn  money^  and  hi^  dpent  hlar  wealth  in  the  m^dtiitdicious 
and  hospitable  ip^ntiet.  I  ^eheraHy  dined  wi A  hitn'^once .  or 
twice  a  week;,  oftd  some  pf  the  happie^  moments  of  tttV^Hfe  were 
spent  at  his'  iable^  where  every  wiing  rare  and'  dmcious  was 
collected,  and  from  turtle-soup  down  to  m/elte^  t)utterp  all  was 
excellent,  all  was  perfept.  But,  ala^ !  these  pl^a^u^s  soon 
came  to  a  conclusion-^poor  Harry  became  a  bankrupt}  teft!  his 
mansion  in  Orosveinar-«quare,  re^tir^d  to  w  objure  a^^oae  iii  the 
city,  and  was  suppwMrted  by  ;his  wife's  joiptwfie..  Of  cQprse  I  was 
very  shy  of  visttiHg  himy  avoided  him^as  mciehiae. possible,  and 
invariably  refused  ail  htfr  in^itataons  i  tor  diuBerw;  -Ht^  readily 
guessed  my  motives^  aiid  (me'daymebtmg  meas  hi  wto  coming 
out  of  Birch's,  he  said,  ^f  Comd,  com^v  1  seeyou  are  iafraid  of 
shoulder  of  niutton,  aiid  SUct  pudding;  but 'try  m^  dnce,  only 
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once,  and  if  you  do  not  like  your  fare,  never  come  again.     Do 
you  remember  my  veal-olives  and  lobster-cuirie  ?"     The  last 
words  were  accompanied  by  a  melancholy  smile ;  and  certain 
that  Harry  was  too  kind-hearted  to  tantalize  and  deceive  me,  I 
promised  to  dine  with  him  on  the  following  day.     Then  indeed 
was  I  convinced  that  "  the  mind  is  its  own  place,"  for  never  in 
his  most  prosperous  days  had  my  friend  appeared  more  truly 
amiable  and  nappy  than  in  the  little,  meanly-furnished  room 
where  we  dined.     Soup  of  the  first  quality,  exquisite  collared 
salmon,  chicken  with  bechamel  sauce,  (I  remember  it  even  now 
with  pleasure)  patties,  die  promised  veal^olives  and  curiie,  Ox- 
ford dumplings,  and  some  small  joint  which  I  did  not  taste, 
composed  our  entertainment ;  and  these  good  things  weie  all  ad- 
mirably cooked.    The  wine,  too,  was  excellent  of  its  soirt,  and 
a  silver  stand  of  rare  essences  and  sauces,  which  my  fneftd  had' 
saved  from  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes,  made  both  say  eyes  a»d 
my  mouth  virater.    "  Do  I  see  you  here?^'  thought  I,  "  (>h  how 
unlike  the  place  from  whence  you  came  r    But  Harry  seemed 
undisturbed  by  unpleasant  remembrances,    and  during  dinner 
every  trace  of  care  was  banished  from  his  countenance.     Not  so 
his  wife :  she  sat  silent  and  gloomv  at  the  head  of  the  table,  apn 
peared  annoyed  by  my  praises  of  ner  fare,  and  when  I  panegy^ 
rized  a  new  and  expensive  dish,  gravely  remarked,  "  that  it  was 
needless  to  describe  its  excellencies  to  people  whose  pveseat 
circumstances  forbade,  or  ought  to  forbid  all  useless  expease/'' 
I  had  never  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mrs.  Manners^  who  in 
the  days  of  her  prosperity  used  to  dine  on  the  plainest  dish  at 
table;  and  I  now  sincerely  pitied  my  friend  for  having  mich  a 
helpmate  in  adversity.     However,  when  she  had  left  the  room,  I 
heard  to  my  surprise,  that  to  her  personal  exettions  in  most  in- 
stances, and  her  superintending  care  in  all,. the  dmoer  I  had  so 
much  admired  owed  its   charms.     "  We   are  too  poor,''  said 
Harry,  "  to  keep  a  good  cook,,  and  as  I  must  have  sometliing  fit 
to  eat,  Mary  is  obliged  to  dress  my  made-dishea  herself.     She 
got  the  receipts  from  our  former  French  cook,  and  I  mint  say 
manages  very  well,  considering  she  was  never  used  to  any  thtng^ 
of  the  kind;  but  she  makes  an  everlasting  grumbling  about 
expense." 

After  this,  I  dined  several  times  with  my  valued  friend,  l>iit 
ere  long  he  was  obliged  to  take  up  his  abode  m  the  King's  Bench; 
whither  his  wife  accompanied  him.  I  saw  him  no  more,  and  in 
six  or  seven  months  heard  that  he  had  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy. 
His  widow  resides  in  the  country,  and  when  I  wrote  to  her  for 
one  of  her  receipts,  did  not  vouchsafe  me  an  answer.  She  is 
bringing  up  her  only  son  in  the  most  ridiculotts  manner,  makes 
him  live  on  the  plainest  food,  will  not  allow  him  to  be  rewarded 
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by  cakes  and  sweetmeats,  and  requests  her  acquaintaiK^  not  to 
talk  of  eating  in  his  presence  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  any  im-r 

!>ortance«     My  blood  boils  at  this  insult  to  the  memory  of  my 
riend.     Could  he  know  how  his  son  is  being  educated  ! — but  t 
hasten  to  quit  this  melancholy  theme. 

Since  the  peace,  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  my  time  in  Paris, 
where  I  improve  my  culinary  skill,  and  gratify  my  accurate  taste 
by  study,  observation,  and  experience.  Never  do  I  leave  iU 
walls  without  regret, 

"  Crebra  relinquendis  infigimus  oscula  portis, 
Inviti  superant  limuia  sacra  pedes.''  RsttHus. 

There  are  many  peculiarities  in  French  cookery  disagreeable  to, 
uttutttiated  palates ;  among  the  rest  the  frequent  use  of  garlip 
and  of  oil :  yet  how  delicious  to  some  persons  is  the  taste  of  the 
latter  ingredient  may  be  seen  by  the  following  anecdote,  which 
exempliAes,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  domineering  power  of 
a  favourite  dish  over  the  feelings  and  affections  of  the  humajqi 
mind. 

FonteneUe,  the  celebrated  French  author,  was  particulaiiy 
fomi  of  asparagus  dressed  with  oil ;  but  be  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  an  abb6,  who  loved  to  eat  this  delicious  vegetable; 
served  up  with  butter.  One  day,  the  abb^  dropped  in  unex- 
pectedly to  dinner,  and  FonteneUe,  who  had  ordered  his  favourite 
dish,  with  ^reat  kindness  directed  that  half  should  be  dressed 
with  oil,  and  the  rest  with  butter.  The  value  of  this  sacrifice  is 
proved  by  the  sequel  of  the  story.  The  abb6  falling  down  dead, 
m  a  fit,  Fontenelle,  without  a  monient's  delay,  darted  to  the  top 
of  the  stairs,  and  exclaimed  to  the  cook — *'  Dress  the  whole 
with  oil,  the  whole  with  oil,  as  I  told  you  before." 

TwH  woiks  have  been  recently  published  in  London,  which  I 
can.  conscientaously  recommend  to  the  lovers  of  my  favourite 
science :  **  Apicius  Redtvivus,"  and  *'  Tabella  Cibaria."  The 
former  is  a  b<K>k  of  receipts,  preceded  by  a  most  admirable  pre- 
face^ and  dedicated  to  **  tasteful  palates,  keen  appetites,  and 
capacious  stomachs/''  The  author  affirms  that  he  has  eaten  of 
every  receipt  in  his  book,  and  that  each  may  be  said  to  have 
been  written  "  with  a  pen  in  one  hand,  and  a  spit  in  the  other." 
He  has  103  compositions  upon  cookery  in  his  own  library,  all 
of  which  he  has  attentively  read  ;  and  were  it  not  for  a  few  con- 
temptuous expressions  concerning  French  cooks,  I  should  have 
it  in  my  power  to  recommend  Apicius  beyond  all  his  English 
predecessors.  He  urgently  advises  strict  attention  to  the  due 
mastication  of  food,  as  essential  to  present  enjoyment  and  future 
comfort ;  but  he  appears  to  think  that  solid  meat  requires  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  morements  of  the  jaw,  which  is  surely  an 
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exaggerated  statement.    His  motto  is»  however,  desenring  of 
the  attention  of  all  prudent  gourmands. 

"  Masticate,  denticate,  chump,  grind,  and  swallow." 

He  recommends  the  immediate  administration  of  two  doses  of 
medicine  to  your  cook,  when  your  dishes  are  not  seasoned  with 
customary  skill,  and  proposes  that  this  should  be  one  of  the 
•agreements  at  the  time  of  hiring. 

*'  Tabella  Cibaria/'  or  the  bul  of  fare,  is  a  short  Latin  poem 
in  good  hexameters  and  pentameters,  A  waiter  at  a  French 
tarem  is  supposed  to  enumerate  the  various  dishes  which  he  can 
bring  to  table,  and  the  author  has,  with  considerable  ingenuity, 
discovered  and  constructed  classical  terms  which  express,  wim  ^ 
sufficient  accuracy,  the  names  of  modem  dishes  and  ingredients. ' 
But  the  notes  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
volume ;  they  are  in  English,  and  contain  much  useful  informa- 
tion upon  French  cookery,  many  curious  anecdotes,  and  many 
ways  of  making  the  simplest  dishes  become  (to  iise  the  writer's 
own  words)  **  extremely  interesting  " 

And  now,  my  Rea<lers,  farewdl ;  and  if  I  have  succeeded  in 
opening  the  eyes  of  any  mature  or  embryo  gourmand  to  a  sense 
oi  his  real  character,  and  induced  him  to  bestow  the  enei^es 
of  a  rational  and  immortal  mind,  capable  of  all  that  is  noble 
and  good,  where  they  may  be  most  honourable  to  himself  and 
useful  to  others,  I  am  satisfied ;  and  as  virtue  is  ever  its  own 
reward,  my  morning  labours  will  doubtless  be  repaid  by  an  un- 
usual appetite  for  dinner. 


UPON    SEEING    A    PAINTING    OF    THB    SIYBB    LABA. 

The  sun  has  sunk— snd  twilight's  lonely  hour 
Shows  on  the  Lara's  stream  its  tender  power  ; 
But  still  die  West  is  streak'd  with  mellow  light. 
And  still  each  rippling  wave  is  gemm'd  with  white. 
One  boat  alone— one  solitary  oar — 
Breaks  the  repose  that  hreathes  along  the  shore : 
But  distant  far  the  white  sails  silvery  gleam 
With  soil  reflection  shades  the  azure  stream. 
The  forest  oaks,  of  shadowy  sombre  gloom, 
In  the  pure  wave  a  milder  tint  assume : 
Light  willows,  drooping  on  the  sandy  hrink, 
Appear  with  thirsty  boughs  the  tide  to  drink : — 
The  purpling  distance  mocks  the  searching  eye. 
And  soon  will  mingle  with  the  deep'ning  sky. 
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OX    THE    WBITINOS    OF    QUEYEDO, 

Francisco  De  Quev^do,  the  great  inoml'sativiat  o£S[)aU)ij 
is  less  generally, r^^d  or  sppken  of  in  our  literary  circle^  than  he 
deserves.     His  own  nation  boasts  of  him  as  one  of  her  intellec- 
tual glories',  and  has  lono*  sinee  assigned  him  his  place  twMd^it^f 
two  modem  afchpriests  of  philosophic  laughter-^RahiBlai»:i<^; 
Cenrantes.  ,   .  .       :    ,,.,  . . 

He  was  J^om  at  Madrid  in  1580  (some  acJcodnta  Imogt  hi9^> 
intd  th^  worlcE  ten  year»  earlier),  and  died  in  164fi.  ■  Hi»>i$c)aca- 
tion  was  the  best  tba(f  his  tim^  aiid  ^couiitryreeiskl:  snppl|jr«  Hf^r 
entered  at  an  qarty  ag6  intbthe  {)QMie  service  r  When  tho  £^f}* 
of  Ossuna  was  Viceroy  of  Naples,  QudtodoWHs^BployedJaiy^tbl^i 
nobleman  in  several  delic^ti^  coTnTnismons  »Btoi]ig«iltey.(t;ali;8Lfi. 
8tajte$.  On'  one  occasion  he  went  to- Veoioe,  diagnise/l  fi^KH^. 
rotmdic4nt;  and  as  far  as  we' can  collect  firom  the.secstuss  of^  Ip)^ 
lif6  in  some  of  his  comic- pieces,  it  Was  &  chnaeter  thtut  he.|pi|»i^ 
have  found  Kttle  difRcnIty>in  ttnpportin^  The  Spanish ^<¥]^r(. 
ackriowledged  its  sense  orchis  and  -his  other  8erm«s»  by^dj^fp?) 
rating  him  with  the  cross  of  the  military  of  dec  of  St.  Jagp*  v  • .  »- 

th^  particulars  of  his  biography  that  Jiare;come  down  tor  us 
are  extremely  scanty.  •  What  is  tecorded  of  his  pevsoital  chcff^i^r 
ter  is  calculated  to  engage  our  love  and  vespect.  .  He  was  lesKta- 
^d,  pipus,  affectionate,  and  indorruptifaie.  His  appieajraiDce  i^^a 
manly  and  ^gaging ;  his  oomploxion  fiur,-  and  his  ieountejga^o^ 
teeming  with  expression.  His  eyes  were,  so  dehilitluted  hy.cnpn 
tinual  s6idy,  that  he '  always  woie  spectacles.  We  have  sem 
BQme  portraits  of  him  prefixed  to  inferior  Spanish  editions  of  h^% 
works,  in  which  we  could  recognise  nothing  of  the  above 
description  but  the  spectacies.   -    - 

The^  mp$t  iqiportant  events  of  his  personal  history  were  his 
imprisonments.  When  his  friend  the  Doke  of  Ossuna  was  dis- 
graced, Queyedo  was .  arresl^d  and  confined  for  the  space  of 
three  years:  at  the  expiration  of  which,  nothing  appearing  against 
him,  he  was  discharged.  In  1634  \ie  was  appointed  secretary  of 
state  to  Philip  IV^  .ri^e  sanie  year  he  married  an  accpmplisned 
lady  of  a  noble  family  ;  but  soon  losing  her,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  exchange  the  vantty  and  bustle  of  a  court  for  the  consolations 
of  religion  and  f^ilosophy*  He  resigned  his  office,  aicid  retiring 
to  the  country,  garve  hiniself  up  to  litemture.^d  ^)editation. 
From  this  retreat  he  was  a  few  years. afW  dragg^d|On  a  fala^ 
charge  of  having  libelled  the  prime  minister^  the.  CQ{|de  D'^i: 
varez ;  and  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  '^^^^'^'mitted 

to  a  duuG^eon.     His  estate  was  seqaestiated^  bis  j^^iik  «,^« 

,     ^  , .        .  .^  •      1     •        •    J   i_     *-   -*eaiin  was 

rumed,  and  his  spirits,  previously  impaired  by  ^i^,  domestic 

calamity  and  approaching  old  age,  irjr6tnev»f^iy  j^i^^^^      .p. 
affair,  when  investigated,  proved  to  have  pnrginated  in  a  malicious 
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calumny,  and  the  victim  was  restored  to  his  liberty,  and  to 
much  of  his  property  as  had  survived  the  costs  of  the  seques- 
tration ;  but  the  inhuman  objects  of  his  enemies  were  obtained, 
for  Quevedo  was  soon  after  carried  off  by  the  accumulated  dis- 
eases of  mind  and  body,  which  the  severities  of  his  imprison- 
ment had  produced  or  exasperated. 

Such,  says  one  of  his  biographers,  was  the  fate  of  Francisco 
Quevedo,  the  pride  and  the  sname  of  the  Spanish  nation;  a 
scholar  and  a  poet  worthy  of  universal  admiration ;  a  man  of  ex- 
emplary probity  and  fortitude,  who  suffered  much  unmerited 
mortification  and  distress  from  the  malevolence  of  his  country- 
men«  and  languished  in  the  shade  of  adversity  and  the  gloom  of 
a  dungeon,  while  his  writings  were  affording  delight  and  instruc- 
tion to  whole  nations. 

These  facts  excite  deep  indignation  ;  and  particularly  at  this 
moment  ought  to  inculcate  a  serious  reflection  on  the  degraded 
state  to  which  a  country  can  be  reduced,  even  though  possessing 
men  of  talents,  when  there  are  not  laws  and  a  free  constitution 
to  protect  them.  Quevedo's  fate  must  also  touch  every  breast 
which  is  faithful  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  with  an  indignant  recol- 
lection of  that  unhallowed  Alliance,  wnich  at  this  moment  is  pre- 
vented only  by  inability  from  restoring  to  Spain  the  system  of 
oppression  under  which  that  immortal  genius  languished  as  a 
victim. 

Quevedo's  works  are  numerous,  filling,  as  originally  collected 
and  published  at  Madrid,  three  quarto  volumes.  They  consist 
of  serious  dissertations  on  religious  and  literary  subjects,  poetic 
effusions,  and  humorous  productions ;  of  the  last  of  which 
alone  we  are  enabled  to  speak  at  any  length.  We  have  seen  a 
few  of  his  love-sonnets,  and  the  thoughts,  as  charged  by  one  of 
his  biographers,  are  disfigured  by  the  quaint  conceits  and  ex- 
travagances of  the  Italian  amatory  school.  But  we  have  seldom 
read  verses  in  any  language  in  direct  praise  of  the  vniter's  mis- 
tress, in  which  there  has  not  been  much  more  of  the  author  than 
the  lover.^-The  best-conducted,  and  perhaps  the  most  poetical, 
correspondence,  that  we  recollect  to  have  read  of  in  the  annals 
of  fidelity,  was  that  of  the  separated  lovers  who  agreed  to  look 
at  stated  hours  upon  the  moon ;  but  during  our  present  financial 
difficulties,  we  cannot  venture  to  recommend  the  general  a«lop- 
tion  of  this  practice,  lest  Mr.  Vansittart  should  be  compelled  to 
ng  in  a  bill  declaring  such  evasions  of  the  post  and  paper 
^^.-      illegal ;  and  then  we  should  have  indictments  under  the 

t    ^       'ng  "  For  that  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the  night  of 
act,  run  i^^     hours  of  sunset  and  sunrise,  he  (or  she)  the  said 
between  the^.^  ^^^^^^  malicioudy.  fraudulently,  and  amatonly 
ffaze   look.  and^in^entJy  fix  his  (or  her)  eyw  upon  a  certain 
Wenly  l»dy.  sign,  ti'  plane*,  commonly  called  the  moon,  to 
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wit,  at  with  intent  to  injure  and  defraud  the  rerenue^ 

against  the  peace  and  statute,  and  so  forth  ;**  all  of  which,  how- 
ever necessary,  might  sorely  press  upon  the  enamoured  classes 
of  the  community. 

The  principal  and  most  original  of  Quevedo's  humorous 
efforts  are  his  *'  Visions.** 

Cuvier,  the  celebrated  natutalist,  undertakes  to  deduce  from 
the  smallest  fragment  of  the  skeleton  of  an  animal  whose  race 
has  become  extinct,  the  genus,  size,  and  other  physical  dia* 
tinctions  of  the  creature  to  which  it  once  belonged.  The  same 
inductive  process  may  be  employed,  and  we  suspect  with  almost 
equal  success,  in  more  general  investigations  ;  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  detached  literary  or  political  remnants  of  a  former  society, 
may  enable  us  to  infer  witn  tolerajble  certainly  many  important 
particulars  regarding  its  moral  and  social  condition.  Of  this  the 
''  Visions'*  of  Quevedo  afford  an  illustration.  Had  all  the  his- 
torical records  of  the  state  of  Spain  in  his  time  perished,  the 
plan  of  this  work  alone  would  enable  us  to  conjecture  that  the 
writer  must  have  composed  it  under  the  restraining  terrors  of 
such  an  establishment  as  the  Inquisition,  and  of  such  ministers 
as  the  Conde  D'Olivarez.  It  is  his  chief  satirical  production; 
but  in  sitting  down  to  expose  the  vices  and  follies  or  his  age»  he 
used  most  especial  precautions  that  none  of  the  extant  knaves 
and  blockheads  should  take  the  application  to  themselves.  His 
cardinal  maxim  throughout  (the  converse  of  the  old  one)  is, 
*'  de  vivis  nil  nisi  bonum."  For  fear  the  court  or  the  priests 
ehould  demur,  he  lays  the  venue  in  hell. 

**  My  design,  (as  he  says  with  some  naivete  at  the  close  of  one  of 
his  Visions)  is  to  diseredit  and  discountenance  the  works  of  darkness, 
without  scandalizing  of  persons ;  and  I  am  certain  this  discourse  will 
never  be  reckoned  a  satire,  as  it  treats  of  none  but  the  damned" 

The  various  styles  of  satirical  productions  are,  in  fact,  excel- 
lent tests  of  the  progress  which  the  several  states,  where  they 
have  appeared,  have  made  in  freedom  and  civilization.     In  the 
infancy  of  societies,  men  abuse  one  another  by  word  of  mouthy 
without  mercy  or  apprehension.     When  provoked,  they  do  not 
spare  even  their  chieftains.     Every  body  remembers  the  con- 
tuiiiacious  invective  of  Th^rsites  against  the  Eong  of  men;  and 
how  all  that  followed  was  the  infliction  of  a  few  summary  blows 
of  a  sceptre,  administered  by  the  hands  of  the  wise  Ulysser 
But  such  was  the  law  of  libel  and  sedition  in  those  days.    T    ^* 
next  step  is  the  more  formal  and  permanent  publication  of '     :^,^ 
cule  or  remonstrance,  by  written  squibs  or  dramatic  repre      ^^^* 
tion.    The  satires  of  Uie  early  Greek  3t^e  (the  derive  -J*^^**I 
the  name)  are  examples  of  the  latter.    Their  merit  r  -^*T?  9^ 
virulence  and  personality.    This  goes  on  for  a  whi'  ,^ .       j  ^*' 
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long  as  the  ingenious  author  confines  himself  to  sneers  or 
calumnies  against  an  inoffensive  neighbour,  the  higher  orders 
are  lavish  of  their  applause,  and  heartily  shake  their  sides  in 
unison  with  the  populace.  But  poets  are  complexionally  in- 
discreet;  and  when  at  all  encouraged,  have  a  wondrous  pro- 
pensity to  take  petulant  freedoms,  in  the  way  of  their  art,  with 
their  superiors.  Upon  this,  however,  matters  are  altered — and 
the  latter,  who  heretofore  liked  a  good  joke  of  all  things,  soon 
discover,  that  to  be  laughed  at  themselves  has  a  direct  tendency 
to  produce  a  breach  of  the  peace.  The  poet  is,  therefore, 
muzzled ;  or  if  he  attacks  the  private  feelings  of  any  eminent 
characters,  save  philosophers  and  demigods,  he  is  chastised  as  a 
calumniator.  Such  productions  as  the  satirical  comedies  of 
Aristophanes  mark  this  stage.  A  similar  progress  might  easily 
be  traced  in  other  countries.  In  all,  the  tone  which  wit  and 
indignation  assume  is  precisely  regulated  by  the  personal  con- 
sequences that  may  befal  the  author ;  that  is,  by  the  power  or 
the  disposition  of  the  patrons  of  the  vices  he  assails,  to  punish 
him  for  his  impertinent  exposure  of  them.  The  slavish  compli- 
ments to  Augustus  and  Maecenas,  in  the  satires  of  Horace, 
throw  as  much  light  upon  the  degradation  of  the  once  haughty 
Rome,  as  the  most  authentic  history.  Quevedo's  precautions  to 
keep  his  person  at  large,  took  a  difierent  turn.  He  formally  pro- 
tests against  entertaining  any  design  to  intermeddle  with  living 
manners ;  and  with  infinite  courtesy  and  discretion,  lays  the 
scene  of  his  Visions  in  regions  with  whose  inhabitants  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Spanish  King,  and  the  familiars  of  the  Inquisition, 
would  not,  for  their  o.wn  sokes,  profess  to  feel  any  community 
of  character  or  interest.  He  scorns  to  talk  scandal  of  any  who 
may  yet  live  to  repent  and  reform.  The  seal  of  damnation  must 
be  upon  them  before  he  ventures  to  make  free  with  their  reputation. 
The  first  stroke  of  Quevedo's  pen  sends  the  reader  to  tne  devil ; 
but  he  accompanies  us  himself,  and  makes  us  feel  wonderfully  at 
home.     With  such  a  companion,  if  it  were  not  for  the  name  of 

the  thing,  one  would  almost  as  soon  take  >a  trip  to  H for 

change  of  scene,  as  to  Cheltenham  or  Brighton.  The  Visions 
are  a  sort  of  infernal  guide.  The  dead  of  all  climes  and  ages 
pass  in  review  before  us,  and  are  made  to  discourse,  in  a  most 
agreeable  and  edifying  manner,  upon  the  crimes  and  follies  of 
their  earthly  career.  The  principal  groups  consist  of  physicians, 
attorneys,  catchpoles,  necromancers,  buffoons,  pastry-cooks, 
astrologers,  lovers,  barbers,  poets,  decayed  beauties,  devils,  and 
duennas.  The  scenes  and  dialogues  are  as  miscellaneous' as  the 
characters ;  and  so  must  be  our  observations.  Quevedo's  de- 
scriptions are  strong  and  unrefined,  and,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  his  time,  and  of  all  ages  in  which  taste  is  not  generally  dif- 
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fused,  incline  to  burlesque,  and  turn  a  good;  deal  upon  the 
merciless  exposure  of  physical  deformity  and  distress.  His  wit 
is  as  poignant,  and  often,  though  with  more  excuse,  as  gross  as 
Swift  s ;  but  there  are  occasional  gleams  of  sensibility  and 
imagination  to  which  Swift  was  a  stranger.  The  following 
introductory  sentences  (for  example)  to  the  Vision  of  '•  Hell," 
appear  to  us  to  possess  all  the  pastoral  elegance  and  serenity  of 
one  of  Boccacio's  or  Isaac  Walton's  stilly  landscapes. 

**  One  pleasant  night  in  autumn,  when  the  moon  shone  very  bright, 
being  at  a  friend's  house  in  the  country,  which  was  most  delightfully 
situated,  I  took  a  walk  into  the  park,  where  all  my  past  visions  came  fresh 
into  my  head  again ;  and  1  was  well  enough  pleased  with  the  medita- 
tion. At  length  the  humour  took  me  to  leave  the  path,  and  go  farther 
into  the  wood.  What  impulse  carried  me  to  this  I  cannot  tell — 
whether  I  was  moved  by  my  good  angel,  or  some  higher  power — 
but  so  it  was,  that  in  a  few  minutes  I  found  myself  at  a  great  distance 
from  home,  and  in  a  place  where  it  was  no  longer  night,  with  the 
pleasantest  prospect  round  about  me  that  I  ever  beheld.  The  air  was 
temperate  and  mild ;  and  it  was  no  small  advantage  to  the  beauty  of 
the  place,  that  it  was  both  serene  and  silent.  On  £e  one  hand,  I  was 
entertained  with  the  murmurs  of  crystal  streams ;  on  the  other,  with 
the  whispering  of  the  trees — the  birds  singing  all  the  while,  either  in 
emulation  or  requital  of  the  other  harmonies.  And  now,  to  shew  the 
instability  of  our  affections 'and  desires,  I  was  grown  weary  even  of 
tranquillity  itself;  and  in  this  most  agreeable  solitude  began  to  wish 
for  company." 

And  again,  in  the  Vision  of  the  "  Last  Judgment,"  in  the 
midst  of  a  ludicrous  representation  of  the  eflPects  of  the  resur- 
rection-blast upon  the  several  orders  of  the  dead — the  soldiers 
starting  from  their  graves  as  briskly  as  if  summoned  to  an  assault 
— the  misers  peeping  out,  pale,  and  trembling,  for  fear  of  being 
robbed — the  attorn  ies  demurring  on  the  ground  of  having  eot 
souls  that  were  none  of  their  own — the  slanderer  disowning  his 
tongue — and  the  pick-pocket  running  away,  at  full  speed,  from 
his  own  fingers — an  emoalmed  Egyptian  anxiously  waiting  for 
the  coming  up  of  his  intestines  to  complete  his  carcase — and  an 
old  usurer  beside  him,  enquiring  whether  the  money-bags  were 
to  rise  with  the  bodies — ^with  groups  of  solicitors  wondering 
among  themselves  that  they  should  have  so  much  conscience 
when  dead,  and  none  at  all  while  living — in  the  midst  of  all 
this,  we  find  the  writer  suddenly  swelling,  for  a  moment,  into  the 
highest  strain  of  poetical  and  moral  description  : — 

"At  length,  silence  being  proclaimed,  the  throne  erected,  and  the  great 
day  come — a  day  of  comfort  to  the  good,  and  of  terror  to  the  wicked — 
the  sun  and  the  stars  waited  at  the  footstool.  The  winds  were  still-^ 
the  waters  quiet — the  earth  in  suspense  and  anguish  for  fear  of  her 
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children* — and,  in  a  word,  the  whole  creation  in  anxiety  and  disiEnijr.' 
The  righteous  were  employed  in  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  and  the^ 
ungodly  in  framing  shifts  and  evasions  to  extenuate  their  crimes.  The 
guardian  angels  were  near  on  the  one  side,  to  acquit  themselves  of  their 
duties  and  commissions ;  and  on  the  other  were  the  accusing  demons, 
hunting  for  mere  matters  of  charge  and  aggravation  against  ofienders.'* 

The  concludine  sentence  of  this  awful  scene  is  quite  chamo 
teristic  of  Quevedo^who  never  fails  to  usher  io,  or  cio8e>  the  juofit 
solemn  matter,  with  a  joke  : 

**  The  Ten  Commandments  had  the  guard  of  a  narrow  gate,  which 
was  so  strait,  that  the  most  mortified  body  could  not  pass  it  without 
leaving  a  good  part  of  his  skin  behind  him/' 

His  humorous  style  is  various,  reminding  us  at  times  of  dif- 
ferent writers  that  came  after  him,  who  either  borrowed  directly, 
or  were  accidentally  thrown  upon  similar  trains  of  ianciful  as^ 
sociation.  The  familiar  joke  of  the  patient'JB  dying  of  two  doc- 
tors and  an  apothecaty,  which  we  imagined  to  have  belonged 
either  to  Moliere  or  Le  Sage,  was  first  started  by  Quevedo — 
unless  some  more  erudite  detector  of  plagiarisms  can  discover  a 
more  ancient  proprietor. 

*' '  You  must  understand,'  says  Death,  *  that  though  distempered 
humours  make  a  man  sick,  it  is  the  physician  that  kills  him.  So  that, 
when  a  man  is  asked  what  such  and  such  a  one  died  of,  he  is  not 
presently  to  make  answer,  that  he  died  of  a  fever,  a  pleurisy,  the 
plague,  or  the  palsy,  but  that  he  died  of  the  doctor/  " 

The  foHowing  passage  brings  to  our  recollection  the  playful 
style  prevailing  in  some  papers  of  the  Spectator : — 

**  Somebody  plucking  me  behind,  I  turned  my  face  upon  the  most 
meagre,  melancholy  wretch  that  ever  was  seen.  '  For  pity's  sake,'  says 
he, '  and  as  you  are  a  good  Christian,  do  but  deliver  me  frmn  the  perse^ 
cution  of  these  impertinents  and  babblers  that  are  now  tormenting  me, 
and  I  shall  be  eternally  obliged  to  you ;'  at  the  same  time  castii^  him- 
self at  my  feet,  and  crying  like  a  child.  ^  And  what  art  thou?'  said  I, 
'  for  a  miserable  creature  I  am  sure  thou  art.'  *  I  am,'  says  he,  '  an 
ancient  and  an  honest  man,  although  defamed  with  a  thousand  re* 
preaches.  Some  call  me  Another y  and  others,  Somebody ;  and,  doubt- 
less, you  cannot  but  have  heard  of  me — as  Somebody  says,  cries  one 
that  has  nothing  to  say  for  himself.  The  Latins  call  me  Quidam,  and 
make  good  use  of  me  to  fill  up  lines  and  stopgaps.  When  you  go 
back  again  into  the  world,  I  pray  do  me  the  favour  to  own  that  you 
have  seen  me,  and  to  justify  me  for  one  that  never  did,  and  never  wiU, 
either  speak  or  write  any  thing,  whatever  some  tattling  idiots  may  pre- 


*  Milton,  a  few  years  after,  made  a  fine  use  of  this  sentiment : 

**  Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  Nature  from  her  seat 
Sighing  through  all  her  works  gave  6igns  of  woe. 
That  all  was  lost  Paradue  Lost. 
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IT,  tend.     When  they  bring  me  into  quarrels  and  brawb,  I  am  called,  for^ 

It  sooth)  a  ctrtmn  person ;  in  their  intrigues,  /  know  not  who ;  and  in  the 

^  pulpit,  «  certain  author  ;  and  all  this  to  make  a  mystery  of  my  name, 

i>  and  lay  all  their  fooleries  at  my  door.     Wherefore,  I  beseech  you,  lend 

I  me  all  the  assistance  in  your  power;'  which  I  promised  to  do,  and  so 

this  phantom  withdrew.'* 

^  If  our  friend  Moore  were  in  the  kingdom,  we  should  have  got 

t  him  to  yersify  the  following,  which  wants  nothing  but  rhyme  and 

a  lively  air,  arranged  by  Stevenson,  to  appear  all  his  own.  An 
apparition  of  the  **  days  of  old''  is  describing  to  Quevedo  the 
increasing  petulance  and  insuboidination  of  modem  young 
ladies  : — 

"  Will  you  see  a  mother  now  teaching  her  daughter  a  lesson  of  good 
govemment  ?  '  Child/  says  she,  '  you  know  that  modesty  is  the  chief 
ornament  of  your  sex  ;  wherefore,  be  sure,  when  you  come  into  oom<« 
pany,  that  you  do  not  stand  staring  the  men  in  the  face,*  as  if  you  were 
looking  babies  in  their  eyes ;  bat  raliier  look  a  little  downward,  as  a 
fashion  of  behaviour  more  suitable  to  the  obligations  of  your  sex.' 
*  Downward !'  says  the  girl :  *  Madam,  I  must  beg  to  be  excused* 
This  was  well  enough  in  the  days  of  old,  when  the  poor  creatures  knew 
no  better.  Let  the  men  look  downward  towards  the  clay  of  which  they 
were  made ;  but  man  was  our  original,  and  it  becomes  us  to  keep  our 
eyes  upon  die  matter  Irom  whidi  we  came.'  " 

If  we  had  found  the  next  extract  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  we 
should  not  have  thought  it  out  of  place.  In  the  leading  idea, 
we  recognise  the  propensity  to  draw  topics  of  instruction  from 
the  grave,  and  to  point  a  moral  sentiment  with  fine*drawn 
metaphysical  acumen,  which  peculiarly  designates  the  manner 
of  that  writer.  Quevedo  is  conversing  with  Death,  who  is 
fantastically  described  as  a  female  apparition,  of  a  thin  and 
slender  maKe,  laden  with  crowns,  garlands,  sceptres,  scythes, 
sheep-hooks,  pattens,  hob-nailed  shoes,  tiaras,  straw  hats, 
mitres,  caps,  embroideried,  silks,  skins,  wool,  gold,  lead,  dia- 
monds, pearls,  shells,  and  pebbles,  decked  in  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow ;  with  one  eye  shut,  the  other  open ;  old  on  one 
side,  young  on  the  other : — 

**  I  told  her,  says  he,  that,  under  correction,  she  was  no  more 
like  the  Deaths  I  had  seen,  than  a  horse  is  like  a  cat.  *  Our  Death,'  I 
said,  .'  was  represented  with  a  scythe  in  her  hand,  and  a  carcase  of 
bones,  as  clean  as  if  the  crows  had  picked  it.' — '  Yes,  yes,*  said  she, 
turning  short  upon  me,  '  I  know  that  very  well :  but  your  designers 
and  painters  are  a  parcel  of  blockheads.  The  bones  you  talk  of  are  the 
dead,  or,  in  other  words,  the  miserable  remainders  of  the  living :  but 
let  me  tell  you,  you  yourselves  make  your  own  Death,  and  that  which 
you  call  Death  is  but  the  period  of  your  life,  as  the  first  moment  oi 
yofir  birth  is  the  beginning  of  your  existence :  and  actually  you  die 
living,  and  your  bones  are  no  more  than  what  Death  has  spared,  and 
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committed  to  tlie  grave.  If  this  were  rightly  understood,  every  man 
would  find  a  memento  mort,  or  a  Death's  head,  in  his  own  looking-glass, 
and  consider  every  house  with  a  family  in  it,  but  as  a  sepulchre  fUlecl 
with  dead  bodies ;  a  truth  you  little  dream  of,  though  within  your  daily 
view  and  experience.  Can  you  imagine  a  Death  elsewhere,  and  not  in 
yourselves  ?  Believe  it,  you  are  greatly  mistaken  ;  for  you  yourselves 
are  skeletons,  before  you  know  any  thing  of  the  matter/  " 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to  notice  Quevedo's  other 
popular  pieces.  There  is  the  Curious  History  (containing  nine 
nocturnal  adventures)  of  an  intractable  young  Spaniard,  Doa 
DiegOf  sumamed  Love-night,  who  bad  taken  an  unaccountable 
pique  against  the  sun  ;  and,  in  defiance  of  the  sage  remon- 
strances of  his  friend  Amazor,  delighted  to  mope,  like  an  owl,,  in 
some  darksome  retreat  through  me  day,  and  to  sally  forth 
every  night  into  the  streets  of  Madrid  in  search  of  romantic 
encounters,  duly  accoutred,  against  both  sexes,  with  a  sword 
and  a  ^uittar.  The  several  scenes  in  which  this  extravagant 
fancy  involved  him,  are  related  with  much  spirit,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  incidents  managed  with  all  the  appropriate 
bustle  and  perplexity  of  Spanish  plots.  We  have  also  (to  omit 
some  more  desultory  efforts  of  Quevedo's  humour)  a  longer  and 
more  connected  tale,  entitled  the  "  Pleasant  History  Of  me  Life 
and  Actions  of  Paul  the  Spanish  Sharper^  the  pattern  of  rogues 
and  mirror  of  vagabonds.  It  abounds  with  wit,  though  the 
pleasantry  and  details  have  frequently  more  strength  than  deli- 
aicy.  It  would,  in  truth,  have  astonished  us,  mat  a  man  of 
Quevedo's  rank  and  acquirements  should  have  squandered  his 
genius  upon  such  subjects  as  the  vices  of  the  refuse  of  Spanish 
society,  aid  we  not  recollect  the  danger,  in  his  day,  of  intermed- 
dling with  the  irregularities  of  more  polished  offenders.  We 
shall  offer  one  specimen  of  his  powers  of  descriptive  caricature. 
The  young  Paul  is  sent  to  a  seminary  in  Segovia,  kept  by 
"  Master  Cabra,"  where  a  scene  of  starvation  opens  upon  him, 
exceeding  all  that  has  been  ever  recorded  or  invented  of  cheap 
Yorkshire  boarding-schools.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  languid 
appetites,  we  would  prescribe  this  chapter  for  them,  as  a  more 
inmllible  whetter  than  the  strongest  bitters.  We  happened  to 
read  it  for  the  first  time  before  dinner,  and  we  thought  the  hour 
would  never  arrive.  The  proprietor  of  this  asylum  of  penury 
and  famine  is  thus  introduced  : — 

**  The  master  was  a  skeleton,  a  mere  shotten  herring,  or  like  a  long 
slender  cane  with  a  little  head  cut  upon  it ;  and  red-haired,  so  that  no 
more  need  be  said  to  such  as  know  the  proverb,  **  that  neither  cat  nor 
dog  of  that  colour  are  good ;"  his  eyes  almost  sunk  into  his  head,  as  if 
lie  looked  through  a  perspective  glass,  or  die  deep  windows  in  a  linen- 
draper's  shop ;  his  nose  turning  up,  and  somewhat  fiat,  for  the  bridge 
was  carried  away  by  an  inundation  of  cold  rheum,  for  he  never  affi>rded 
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hiniBelf  A  more  costly  malady.  His  beard  had  lost  its  colour,  for  fear 
of  his  mouthy  which,  being  so  near,  seemed  threatening  to  devour  it  for 
mere  hunger.  His  teeth  had,  many  of  them,  forsaken  him  for  want  of 
employment,  or  were  banished  as  idlers.  His  neck  was  as  long  as  a 
crane's,  witli  the  gullet  sticking  out,  as  if  it  had  been  compelled  to  come 
abroad  in  search  of  sustenance :  his  arms  withered :  his  hands  like 
a  bundle  of  twigs  ;  each  of  them,  when  pointing  downwards,  looking 
like  a  fork,  or  a  pair  of  compasses.  He  had  long  slender  legs*  He 
walked  leisurely ;  and  if  ever  he  chanced  to  move  any  faster,  his  bones 
rattled  like  a  pair  of  snappers.  His  voice  was  wei^  and  hollow  :  his 
beard  bushy  and  long ;  for,  to  save  charges,  he  never  trimmed  it,  pre- 
tending it  was  so  odious  to  him  to  feel  the  barber's  hands  all  over  his 
face,  that  he  would  rather  die  than  endure  it.  One  of  the  boys  cut  his 
hair.  In  fahr  weather  he  wore  a  thread-bare  cap.  His  cassock,  some 
said,  was  miraculous,  for  no  man  could  tell  its  colour :  some  seeing  no 
sign  of  hair  upon  it,  concluded  it  was  made  of  frog's  skin  ;  others  said  it 
was  a  mere  shadow,  or  phantom ;  near  at  hand  it  looked  somewhat 
black,  and  at  a  distance  bluish.  He  wore  no  girdle,  cuffs,  or  band ; 
so  that  his  long  hair  and  scanty  short  cassock  made  him  look  like  the 
messenger  of  death.  Each  shoe  might  have  served  for  an  ordinary 
coffin.  As  for  his  chamber,  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  cobweb  in  it, 
the  spiders  being  all  starved  to  death.  He  put  spells  upon  the  mice, 
for  fear  they  should  gnaw  some  scraps  of  bread  he  kept.  His  bed  was 
on  the  floor,  and  he  always  lay  upon  one  side,  for  fear  of  wearing  out  the 
sheets.  In  short,  he  was  the  superlative  degree  of  avarice,  and  the  very 
ne  plus  vltra  of  want.     Into  this  prodigy's  hands  I  fell.'' 

Quevedo  has  been  celebrated  for  the  surprising  extent  and 
variety  of  his  acquirements.  He  was  familiar  with  the  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French  languages.  We  are 
informed  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  classical 
writers  of  antiquity ;  well  read  in  the  history  of  nationa;  versed 
in  the  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  divinity  of  the  schools  ;  skilled 
in  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  geography;  tinctured  with 
astrology  and  alchymy ;  conversant  with  the  best  productions  of 
French  and  Italian  literature ;  and  perfectly  master  of  his  own 
Castilian  tongue.  He  was,  in  a  word,  one  of  the  recorded  pro- 
digies of  learning.  Such  prodigies  are  rare  in  the  present  age, 
and  we  are  not  sure  that  the  age  is  the  worse  for  it.  Incessant 
readers,  as  far  as  our  humble  observations  have  gone,  are  seldom 
great  thinkers.  It  is  a  sign  of  a  wise  mind  to  discover  betimes 
within  how  small  a  compass  may  be  contained  all  that  it  is  essen- 
tial or  possible  for  man  to  know.  The  celebrated  Hobbes,  who 
had  no  appetite  for  books,  used  to  observe,  that  had  he  read 
more,  he  should  have  known  less ;  but  he  was  a  deep  and  assi- 
duous student  of  his  own  thoughts ;  and  he  prepared  the  way 
for  Locke,  an  achievement  of  more  lasting  glory,  than  if  he  had 
written  an  hundred  treatises  "  De  onmibus  rebus  et  quibusdam 
aliis.'' 
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We  are  also  rather  prone,  it  strikes  ui,  to  giTe  old  writers  an 
inordinate  degree  of  credit  for  the  quantity  of  erudition  spread 
over  their  works.  A  good  thought  costs  more  time  and  labour 
than  a  chapter  of  quotations  and  learned  allusions.  Place  a 
common  writer  in  a  good  library,  to  compose  a  dissertation  on 
any  subiect ;  and  with  the  help  of  a  steady  ladder,  if  he  be  an 
active  able-bodied  man,  he  will  contrive  to  drew  off  as  much 
learning  in  a  week,  as  shall  appear  the  product  of  a  long  and 
studious  life.  And  even  in  those  cases,  where,  by  habits  of  in- 
cessant acquisition,  the  mind  becomes  so  saturated  with  know- 
ledge that,  in  writing  or  conversation,  it  is  perpetually  dripping 
away  ftom  over-abundance,  the  intellectual  labour  of  such  accu-- 
mulation  is  by  no  means  more  wonderful  than  what  we  daily- 
witness  in  the  ordinary  labours  of  the  more  active  professions. 
What  treasures  of  universal  learning,  for  example,  mi^ht  not 
any  of  our  eminent  barristers  have  amassed,  if  they  had  devoted 
to  general  subjects  the  time  and  thought  which  they  sacrifice  to 
the  business  of  their  clients !  What  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  printed  volumes  might  be  formed  out  of  the  cases 
and  the  piles  of  affidavits  submitted,  during  their  professional 
career,  to  Erskine  or  Romilly,  over  every  dull  particular  of 
which  they  were  condemned  to  ponder  with  as  much  intense 
deliberation  as  the  most  laborious  investigator  of  literature  and 
science!  What  prodigies  of  book-learning  ever  kept  their 
faculties  more  highly  or  continuously  strained  than  these,  or  any 
other  leader  in  Westminster  Hall ;  who,  besides  the  solitary 
drudgeiy  of  the  closet,  have  to  pass  their  days  in  court,  where 
every  power  must  be  for  ever  on  the  alert,  to  detect  intechnicali- 
ties,  to  fence  with  witnesses,  to  puzzle  or  persuade  nhlegmatio 
jurors,  and  to  harangue,  with  extemporaneous  ardour,  upoa 
every  possible  topic  in  the  circle  of  human  concerns — ^from  the 
ignoble  items  of  a  tradesman's  bill,  up  to  the  wrongs  of  violated 
majesty,  or  the  more  tender  grievances  of  disappointed  love. 
When  we  think  upon  these  thin^,  and  upon  the  ceaseless  and 
exhausting  labours  of  the  other  intellectual  callings  of  the  pre* 
sent  time,  we  are  obliged,  we  must  confess,  to  regard  with  com- 
paratively small  admiration,  or  surprise,  all  the  boasted  examples 
of  extensive  erudition. 

Some  of  the  ablest  men  that  we  know  agree  with  us  in  these 
opinions.  Their  libraries  are  small,  consisting  of  the  few  great 
authore  who  thought  originally,  and  are  models  in  their  kind. 
We  recommend  to  our  readers  to  follow  their  example,  and  to 
be  severely  fastidious  in  the  selection  of  their  literary  favourites, 
provided  the  **  New  Montiily  "  be  one  of  the  number. 
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KISSING. 


Humid  teal  of  soft  affection, 

Tend'rest  pledge  of  future  bUat, 
Dearest  tie  of  younf  connexion. 

Love's  first  snow-diop— Virgin  Kiss ! 

I  EXPECT  ti)6  whole  tribe  of  gentlemeii  and  lady  patrons  of 
decomm  about  my  ears  for  tliis  profane  meddling  with  a  sub- 
ject which  possesses  so  many  terrors  for  their  hearts.  If,  however, 
the  absence  of  all  that  can  **  give  virtue  scandal,^  or  "  innocence 
a  tear,''  may  be  able  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the  most  rigid,  it 
shall  be  my  task  to  endeavour,  by  an  utter  want  of  all  obnoxi- 
ous topics,  by  a  deliberate  guiltlessness,  so  to  disappoint  the 
hopes  of  scMn'e  speculator  in  morality,  that  he  shall  aistrust  the 
alluring  promises  of  a  title  as  long  as  he  lives.  When  Wes« 
ley  was  once  reproached  for  the  application  of  some  popular 
tune  to  a  sacred  hymn,  he  replied,  tnat  sni^ly  they  would  not 
have  him  leave  all  the  good  music  to  the  devil.  This  spirit  of 
economy  was  not  the  worst  thing  about  that  celebrated  man — 
with  his  standing  army  of  preachers — ^his  voluntary  police — ^hia 
own  great  genius  animating  all — ^and  then  the  ingenuity  of  his 
ways  atid  means,  that  makes  a  book  of  melodies  amenable  to  the 
per  centa^  of  his  collector  of  excise !  In  the  spirit  of  this  great 
man  it  might  be  recommended,  that,  if  there  be  a  ^ddy  vagrant 
abroad,  corrupted  in  his  time  by  evil  communication,  with 
some  touch  of  virtue  in  his  nature,  and  once  the  friend  and  com- 
panion of  all  the  gentle  deities  that  strewed  the  path  of  matri- 
mony with  flowers,  it  should  be  attempted  to  recal  him  to  the 
circle  of  his  ancient  friends.  We  know  not  but  that,  by  the 
force  >of  example,  and  timely  admonitions,  the  conversion  of  that 
ffray  prodigal — the  Kiss — ^may  be  compassed :  and  if  his  imme-^ 
liate  recantation  be  a  blessing  not  to  be  expected,  at  least  we 
ape  not  precluded  from  venturing  to  put  him  upon  reflection, 
and  awaken  htm  to  an  useful  sense  of  his  danger,  by  briefly 
caUii^  to  his  mind  the  leading  events  of  his  past  career. 

Kissing  was  an  act  of  relieion  in  ancient  KoMe.  The  nearest 
friend  of  a  dying  peison  perloraed  the  rite -of  receiving  his  soni 
by  a  kiss,  supposmg  that  it  escaped  through  his  lips  at  the  mo^^ 
ment  of  expiration,  as  is  well  expressed  in  these  tender  and 
familiar  lines  of  Macrobius  : 

'*  Dulcemque  Aorem  spiritus  (ejus  puellse) 
Duco  ex  aperto  tramite, 
Anima  tunc  aegra  etsaucia 
Concurrit  ad  l^ras  mihi,"  &c. 

Spenser,  in  his  Pastoral  £legy  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  written  after  die  Roman  model,  and  referring  chiefly  to 
Roman  manners,  mentions  it  a»a  circumstance  which  renders 
the  loss  of  his  illustrious  friend  more  to  be  lamented,  that — 
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'*  None  WM  nigh,  his  eye-lids  up  to  close. 
And  kiss  his  lips  J* 

A  little  after,  he  introduces  the  lady,  "  the  dearest  love"  of  the 
deceased,  weeping  over  him : 

**  She  with  sweet  kisses  suck*d  the  wasting  breath 
Out  of  his  lipSf  hke  lilies  pale  and  soft." 

'  The  sacredness  of  the  kiss  was  inviolable  amongst  the  Romans 
for  a  long  time.  At  length  it  was  degraded  into  a  current  form 
of  s^llutation.  Pliny  ascribes  the  introduction  of  the  custom  to 
the  degeneracy  of  iJie  Roman  ladies,  who,  in  violation  of  the 
hereditary  delicacy  of  the  females  of  Rome,  descended  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  wine.  Kissing  was  resorted  to  by  those  gentle, 
"  good  easy"  husbands,  who  knew  better  than  to  risk  the  tum- 
bling of  the  house  about  their  ears,  as  the  most  effectual  and 
courteous  process  (though  a  little  objectionable  for  its  hypo- 
crisy), to  ascertain  the  quality  of  their  wives'  stolen  libations ; 
and  Cato  the  Elder  recommenas  theplan  to  the  serious  attention 
of  all  careful  heads  of  families.  Tne  kiss  was,  in  process  of 
time,  diffused  generally  as  a  form  of  salutation  in  Rome,  where 
men  testified  their  regard,  and  the  warmth  of  their  welcome  for 
each  other,  chiefly  by  the  number  of  their  kisses.  When  Nu- 
mida  returned  from  the  *  Spanish  war,  the  pleasure  he  felt  at 
meeting  with  his  old  schoolfellow  was  in  this  way  manifested : 

**  Nulli  plura  tamen  dividit  oscuhy 
Quam  dulci  Lamiae:"  Hor.  L.  1.  Od.  36. 

One  cannot  easily  account  for  the  prevalence  of  this,  as  an 
indiscriminate  custom,  consistently  with  allowing  to  the  pa- 
trician classes  one  touch  of  that  aristocratic  pride,  which  is  not 
the  result  of  the  institutions  or  forms  of  society,  but  is  the  com- 
mon quality  of  men  with  delicate  habits,  wherever  there  are  dirty 
cobblers,  and  weavers,  and  tinkers,  to  be  met  vrith.  Yet,  though 
the  following  picture  of  Martial  may  be  an  exaggeration,  and 
objected  to  as  an  extreme  case,  it  still  certifies,  beyond  all  hope 
of  contradiction,  that  the  custom  flourished,  in  all  its  extrava- 
gance, amongst  the  people  of  Rome : 

'*  Quantum  dat  tibi  Roma  basiorum 
Post  annos  modo  quindecim  reverse ! 
Te  vicinia  tota,  te  pilosus 
Hircoso  premit  osculo  colonus : 
Hinc  instat  tibi  textor,  inde  fullo, 
Hinc  sutor  modo  pelle  basiatH) 
Hinc  menti  dominus  pediculosi, 
Hinc  dcfioculus,  ctinde.lippus. 
Jam  tanti  tibi  non  fuit  redire."  Lib.  li^. 
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It  was  allowed  sometimes,  in  the  case  of  an  inferior  to  one 
above  him,  to  kiss  the  right   hand — a  custom   which   is  re- 
markably recognised  to  this  day  amongst  the  Spaniards  in  their 
letters.     Amongst  the  early  Christians,  the  kiss  of  peace  was  a 
sacred  ceremony,  observed  upon  their  most  solemn  occasions. 
It  was  called  signaculum  orattonis — the  seal  of  prayer ;  and  was 
a  symbol  of  that  mutual  forgiveness  and  reconciliation  which 
the  Church  required,  as  an  essential  condition,  before  any  one 
was  admitted   to   the  sacraments.    The   Roman  civilians,   at 
length,  took  the  kiss  under  their  protection.     Their  code  has 
defined,  with  exquisite  accuracy,  the  nature,  limits,  incidents,- &c* 
of  the  Ris/U  of  Kissing  :  although  I  do  not  find  that  this  sort  of 
property  holds  a  place  amongst  the  incorporeal  hereditaments 
of  our  own  laws.    The  kiss  had  all  the  virtue  of  a  bond,  granted 
as  a  seal  to  the  ceremony  of  betrothing ;  and  if  the  husband 
elect  entered  a  nol.  pros,  repenting  of  what  he  had  done,  he  sur- 
rendered a  moiety  of  the  presents  received  in  the  ceremony  of 
betrothing,  in  consequence  of  the  violence  done  to  the  modesty 
of  the  lady  by  a  kiss  I     I  am  ignorant  if  the  kiss  was  recognised 
in  the  ritual  of  the  primitive  Mahometans.     The  prophet  him- 
self has  shewn  a  sacred  regard  for  the  ceremony,  and  has  proved, 
with  respect  to  it,  how  infinitely  beneath  the  irregular  fancy  olf 
an  enthusiast  is  the  disciplined  one  of  a  Poet,    The  Roman  bard 
stopped  his  Pegasus  at  the  following  night.     Speaking  of  the 
kisses  of  Lydia,  he  says, 

"  oscula  quae  Venus 

Quinta  parte  sui  nectaris  imbuit."         Hob.  Lib.  1.  Od.  IS. 

The  fortunate  fair,  whose  excelling  attribute  of  lip  has  ob- 
tained immortality  for  her  charms,  is  reduced  to  a  common 
mortal  by  a  comparison  with  the  far  less  famous  daughter  of 
Mahomet.  "  Quando^  says  the  prophet,  "  subit  mihi  desiderium 
Paradisi,  osculor  earn,**  &c.  But  in  much  later  times  the  kiss  was 
esteemed  to  be  a  ceremony  of  particular  obligation,  as  could  be 
shewn  in  a  thousand  instances.  The  gentle  Julia,  in  the  "  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  after  exchangmg  a  ring  with  her  lover, 
completes  the  contract  by  a  kiss. 

'*  Julia. — And  seal  the  bargain  with  a  hofy  hiss." 

The  same  lady  seems  to  entertain  a  high  estimate  of  the 
efficacy  of  a  kiss  ;  for  in  the  throes  of  her  remorse,  a  little  before, 
for  having  torn  into  fragments  the  love-letter  of  Proteus,  she 
hits  upon  the  following  expedient : 

"  Julia.— >!  'U  kiss  each  several  paper  for  amends." 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with  this  act  of  compunction,  and 
opining  that  a  kiss  is  the  '*  sovereignest  thing  on  earth  for  an 
inward  bruise,'^  she  thus  apostrophizes  her  absent  lover : 
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''  My  boeom,  as'  a  bed, 
'  Shall  lodge  thee  till  thy  wound  be  throughly  heal*d, 
And  thus  I  search  it  with  a  sovereign  kiss,*' 

Nor  ought  we  to  be  surprised  at  the  yeneration  whieh  has  been 
universally  allowed  to  the  ceremony  of  kissing,  when  we  remem* 
ber  the  important  functions  which  devolre  upon  the  lips  in  the 
economy  of  the  human  face.  It  is  true  they  have  not  been 
thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  coats  of  armour,  like  the  eyes,  or 
raised  to  a  level  with  the  nose  and  ears,  which  have,  ere  now, 
been  the  objects  of  much  costly  decoration  :  but  they  form  that 
privileged  feature  which  represents,  in  their  turn,  the  three  most 
ennobling  gifts  of  our  nature — ^prophecy,  poetry,  and  eloquence. 
The  words  *'  his  lips  were  toucned  with  fire,**  nuniliarly  express 
the  power  of  prophecy. 

In  like  manner  numberless  instances  could  be  adduced  in 
which  the  lips  are  put  for  the  instinct  of  the  poet : 

''  And  the  lip  that  now  breathes  but  the  song  of  desire, 
Might  have  pour'd  the  fall  tide  of  a  warrior's  heart.*' 

Mooax. 

The  currency  of  the  expression,  "  the  lips,*'  as  a  substitute  for 
the  faculty  of  oratory,  is  still  more  general.  "  Hanging  on  his 
lips,'*  "  gathering  wisdom  from  his  lips,"  are  pm^ases  long 
legitimated.  When  the  great  Master  of  Poetry  would  give  a 
notion  of  the  persuasive  powers  of  the  Pylian  sage,  he  chooses 
the  metaphorical  expression,  "  the  words  flowed  from  his  lips 
like  honey." 

**  Experienced  Nestor,  in  persuasion  skiird, 
Words,  sweet  as  honey,  from  his  lips  distill'd." 

The  ore  rotundo  of  the  poet,  which  literally  meana  neither 
more  nor  less  than  ''  the  lips,''  embodies,  in  its  metaphorical 
sense,  a  series  of  qualities  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe 
by  any  other  two  words  in  the  language.  Besides  the  importance 
of  the  lips  in  all  these  respects,  they  have  a  claim  to  our  con- 
sideration from  the  share  they  hold  in  forming  the  expression  of 
the  face.  And  in  particular  persons,  it  seems,  they  are  endowed 
with  the  faculty  of  recommending  to  our  admiration  certain 
passions  naturally  repulsive  to  us ;  as  thus  : 

**  O  what  a  deal  of  soom  looks  beautiful 
In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  kis lip" 

It  is  not,  however,  as  an  object  of  beauty  alone  that  this 
feature  is  to  be  held  forth  as  entitled  to  our  consideration.  In 
instances  without  number,  as  many  a  chronicle  of  conjugal  life 
would  bear  witness,  do  they  resemble  in  their  office  the 
ominous  portals  of  the  venerable  fane  of  Janus — geminee  belli 
portse  :  and  not  with  less  certainty^  alas  !  has  the  Unclosing  of 
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the  one  been  the  signal  for  die  coaunencement  of  hostiKties, 
than  the  opening  of  the  other  proclaimed  the  flight  of  concord 
and  tranquillity.  It  would  be  an  aseless  piece  of  industiy  to 
collect  here  the  thousand  ingenious  and  elaoorate  things  which 
poets  old  and  younff,  ancient  and  modern,  have  wrought  into 
the  description  of  a  kiss.  The  choice  of  all  the  .sweet-scented 
flowers,  and  the  most  approved  juices,  whether  for  their  grate* 
fulness  to  the  taste  or  the  smell,  have  been  from  time  to  time 
defrauded  of  their  exquisite  properties  in  favour  of  some  parti- 
cular class  of  Kisses^  to  which  the  following  one  I  suppose 
belongs : 

**  'Tis  every  aromatic  breeee 
Wafbd  from  Afric's  spicy  trees, 
'Tis  honey  from  the  osier  hive, 
Which  chemist  bees  with  care  derive 
From  all  the  newly  opened  flowers." 

It  is  no  unfavourable  step  towards  the  acquisition  of  better 
habits  in  future,  that  the  kiss  has  been  emancipated  from  the 
iron  dominion  of  the  law.  The  gallant,  gay  creation  of  France 
has  done  this  for  the  world ;  but,  as  will  be  the  case  in  revolu- 
tions of  all  kinds,  the  advantage  of  the  change  has  been  hurt  by 
some  abuses.  The  ingenious  Montaigne  indeed  deplores  the 
diffusion  of  the  spirit  of  kissing  in  France,  because  he  thinks 
the  prevalence  of  the  custom  takes  away  from  the  grace  and 
favour  of  a  kiss. 

*'  La  defense  est  un  charme :  on  dit  qu'elle  assaissomie 
Les  plaisirs,  et  surtout  ceux  que  Tamour  nous  donne." 

La  Fontaine. 

Montaigne  complains  of  the  hard  fate  to  which  ladies  are  ex- 
posed, in  being  olbliged  to  lend  their  lips  to  every  one  with  the 
appearance  of  a  gentleman.  "As  for  our  parts,''  he  adds, 
"  we  are  no  gainers  by  it,  for,  taking  the  sex  in  genefal,  for 
three  pretty  eirls  we  must  kiss  fifty  ugly  (mes,and  to  a  squeaao^ 
ish  stomach  like  mine,  a  bad  kiss  will  not  compensate  for  a 
good  one." — ^The  last  instance  in  which  the  kiss  formed  the 
subject  of  serious  regulation  belongs  to  a  barbarous  people. 
The  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia  instituted  assemblies  of  men 
and  women  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  polite  manners. 
Among  the  rules  for  maintaining  the  decency  of  those  assem- 
blies, she  directed  that  "  no  gentleman  should  force  a  kiss 
from,  or  strike  a  woman  in  the  assembly,  under  pain  of  exclu- 
sion." The  Empress,  however,  may  be  pardoned  for  this  harm- 
less sally  of  legislation  for  many  reasons,  but  principally  be- 
cause she  limited  its  operation  to  her  assembly-rooms.  If  the 
^  great  clerkes"  of  the  law,  in  former  times,  had  passed  by  the 
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collect  wisdom  from  the  past — ^let  them  pursue  the  kisd.i^fv^a 
P^«W4^^?!4Wlt»P^spYi^ra¥f:q :,  it^w^jjf  .be..^^<^^gbt,l?^^;jto„^l^- 
.i:ji.i/i  ti.   .  *<Ylttisfe  Ufnioe«idtldtd«t4A4t^8>tM'etfeiioi*4,     ..     .  Mihi»U. 
0;r>'  •  (|     '.  •  Aiidivlaktslie<lorig/c4nfluhs>ilhe'{»ri&ie  isi^ii^.'-rMdo'^  I 

n*  hu!  .  ,:»  •  t  //  ■';  .1  •  t.  /•••  .<  ■  i'»  «  '  ♦•;  ,  ,U  •^'J^ATRlidon 
i!-t.n(«  [.!  11  f»     ..•II  1  *»  •■/  »..*.//    :  .':'**'i   .-f   •.    f'   ■'"  f  -.ti  l.»  tnlU'K;^  >i^ 

it  «.'.'.'f.  -  ij;  ^  t*  i  ,1  .-  '.  li.  '  ,»^tt  rf  >>.k  '.  r'*  V-  //  "•  *■♦!(' t»i I  ii'»l 
[n\l.     /'"•;    1.'      .'..1   >•.'•     .  T    ,  if.w/    t.    ,^:'    .L.t'  i-'<-     •J')»j5//    .^j»ll»linil) 

'^  Of  all"  the  mysteries  whlcli  lians  around  .the  mind  of  man, 
there  are  none  paore  inexphcabje,,  apd  yet^  none  9.f ^  "^9'"p. Jfp" 
jquent  occurrence,  than  those  dinai  conceptions  .yhic^  floa^yte 
shadows  over  the  ime^gination^  and  whicH^ '  whnst';  the)j  darfcly 
Vari^  us  of  the  future,  seem  to  Yefer  us  still  more  uidisthictJv  tO 
the  past.  There  are  morbents  .when  the  intellect  loots  pack 
thfouo'h  the  asces  whicli  have  cone  by,  and  glances  forward^  With 
an UMierrmg  vision,  to  those  which  are  to  come,  as. if  it  were,  as 
some  philosophers*  have  taught,  itself  an  eternal  beinCTj,  enable 
of  stretching  its  comprehension  beyond  tlie  boupd^^ies  of  um/e 
ifcild  of  material  existence.  .   .         i         '  «„ 

' ,  How' often  does  It  happen  that  we  find  ourselves  iii,  situations^ 
with  the  circumstances  of  which  we  seem  as  farailiiF  as  if  w6 
had '  formed  a  previous  acquaintance  with  them  !  'U*"e  foresee 
how  they  will  proceed,  with  what  vipissitudes  they  wiUbtl  at^ 
iended,  and  wnat  will  b^  their  final  result.  'The  impression, 
indeed,  is  not  traced  in  bold  or  full  characters  on  the  miiid*^'  it 
resem))les  oQ^  of  those  half-isffaced  inscriptions  which  are  dis- 
covered on  the  sacred  monuments  of  antiquity.  Something 
remains,  but  much  is  worn  away  ;  and  whatever  knowledge  we 
obtain  from  it,  is  found,  as  it  were,  in  mouldering  and  disjointed 
fragments.  It  seems  to  be  a  supernatural  and  mortieutary  in- 
fluence, as  if  the  soul,  weary  of  its  confinement,  had  expanded 

k-       »!■■  *       I       * '■  !>■■«  .  I,        iHi>«         ■■       «<<^i  .111 IJIiipt —    «r   1  H   ■  1  A«  ■    « 
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'•  itself  beyond  the  limits  of  oar  frame,  and  outstripped  Aefleet* 

^  ness  of  years  in  its  desire  to  resume  a  state  of  spiritual  freedom. 

^  This  strange  kind  of  impression  is  all  spontaneous.    When  it 

*  comes,  we  hare  no  controul  over  it ;  it  vanishes  as  soon  as  we 

\  make  an  effort  to  retain  or  analyze  it.     In  every  respect  it 

f  resembles  a  dream,  or  rather  the  revived  recollection  of  a  dream » 

't  in  which  the  very  scene  before  us,  the  groups,  the  looks  of  each 

person  concerned,  are  seen  shadowed  out  with  wonderful 
fidelity. 

In  the  course  of  my  reading,  I  have  not  met  with  any  writer 
who  has  observed  this  phenomenon  of  the  mind,  except  the  great 
philosophic  novelist  of  Scotland.     In  the  third  volume  of  **  Guy 
t  Mannering,'*  he  ascribes  a  train  of  ideas  to  Bertram,  at  which, 

[  I  confess,  I  was  much  surprised  when  I  first  read  the  passage  ; 

I  not  because  it  contained  an  observation  new  to  me,  but  on 

account  of  its  perfect  coincidence  with  what  I  myself  had  often 
felt  before,  "why  is  it,''  says  he,  "  that  some  scenes  awaken 
thoughts,  which  belong,  as  it  were,  to  dreams  of  early  and 
shadowy  recollection,  such  as  my  old  Bramin  Moonshie  ^vrould 
have  ascribed  to  a  state  of  previous  existence?  Is  it  the  visions 
of  our  sleep  that  float  confusedly  in  our  memory,  and  are  re- 
called by  tne  appearance  of  such  real  objects  as  m  any  respect 
correspond  to  the  phantoms  they  presented  to  our  imagination  ? 
How  often  do  we  find  ourselves  m  society  which  we  have  never 
before  met,  and  yet  feel  impressed  with  a  mysterious  and  ill- 
defined  consciousness,  that  neither  the  scene,  the  speakers,  nor 
the  subject,  are  entirely  new ;  nay,  feel  as  if  we  could  anticipate 
that  part  of  the  conversation  which  has  not  yet  taken  place ! 

A  thousand  instances  might  be  adduced  of  presentiments  of 
dangers  and  of  death,  which  were  entertained  involuntarily  by 
individuals,  and  were  ultimately  realized  in  the  most  literal 
manner.  Every  body  has  read,  or  heard,  of  the  officer  in  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough's  army,  of  the  name,  I  think,  of  Prender- 
gast,  who  assured  his  friends  that  he  should  die  on  a  particular 
day.  The  day  arrived,  a  battle  was  fought  and  won,  the  officer 
fetill  was  safe.  His  friends  laughed  at  him  for  his  presentiment, 
but  still  he  would  not  concede  that  he  was  in  error.  "  I  shall 
die,'*  said  he,  "  notwithstanding  what  you  see."  All  the  French 
batteries  had  been  silenced  save  one,  and  immediately  after  he 
uttered  these  words,  a  random  shot  from  that  solitary  place 
reached  him,  and  gave  him  '*  a  soldier's  sepulchre." 

It  will  assuredly  be  allowed,  that  such  presentiments  as  these 
are  **  passing  strange ;"  to  me,  however,  they  appear  less  mar- 
vellous than  the  enect  which  music  sometimes  produces  on  a 
sensitive  mind.  The  exquisite  sensations  which  sweet  sounds 
excite,  are  generally  said  to  be  by  reason  of  association.     In 
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iiuuiy  iottaoces^  I  agree,  it  may  be  90.  A  atrain^  which  delighted 
us  in  early  life^  whenever  it  again  meets  the  ear,  will  in  some 
measure  restore  to  the  heart  the  sunshine  and  the  fresh  bveathin^ 
verdure  of  youth.  A  song  which  we  first  heard  from  lips  that 
we  loved,  will  for  ever  after  thrill  through  the  heart  with  joy  ox 
sadness,  according  as  the.  passion  has  been  fortunate  or  unsuc- 
cessful. The  chain  of  association  is  struck,  the  electric  touch 
is  felt  through  the  whole  frame,  and  thoughts  that  had  long 
slumbered  in  the  breast,  start  at  the  magic  sound  into  a  sudden 
and  vivid  existence. 

But  what  becomes  of  this  reason  of  association  in  cases 
where  the  strain  which  melts  the  bosom  is  entirely  new,  and 
never  was  heard  before  ?    It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  everr 
fresh  composition  is  but  a  varied  combination  of  tones  whicJa 
are  all  familiar  ]to  a  moderately  practised  ear.    But  can  this 
circumstance  affect  an  ear  not  practised  at  all?   or   can  it 
really  remove  that  proud  ■  impress  of  originality  which  gmiim 
leaves  upon  every  thmg  it  touches  ?    Such  an  argument  would 
go  to  destroy  all  original  excellence  in  poetry  and  other  inven* 
tive  writings,  because  they  are  embodied  in  words  which  we 
have  seen  and  used  ourselves  over  and  over  again.     What 
foreigner  shall  say  that  those  airs  of  the  North,  which  Buma 
has  married  to  his  immortal  verse,  are  known  to  his  memory, 
when  he  first  hears  their  inspiring  sounds?    Of  the  melodies  of 
the  sister  isle,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  that  they  harmonize  occa* 
sionally  with  the  deep  murmur  of  the  ocean,  the  plaintive  sigh 
of  the  night  breeze,  and  those  ceaseless  echoes  that  isaue  from 
falling  waters — sounds  common  to  all  nature,  and  whose  kin* 
dred  modulations,  therefore,  find  a  response  in  every  heart. 
But  independently  of  national  peculiarities,  who  shall  say  that 
Handel  and  Mosart  have  not  diffused  characters  of  sublimity 
and  beauty  through  their  works,  which  distinguish  no  other 
compositions  ?    And  yet  when  a  person  of  susceptible  mind 
hears  for  the  first  time  the  ''  Hymn  of  Luther,"  or  that  beautiful 
duet  in  Fi^o  ''  Sul'  aria,"  he  feels  quite  familiar  with  them. 
The  majestic  swell  of  the  one  lifts  his  soul  to  the  very  throne  oF 
the  Deity,  and  makep  him  almost  hear  the  win^  of  the  seraphs 
rustling  around  him,  reviving  impressiona  which  no  other  ex- 
citement could  awaken,  and  filling  his  ear  with  voices  which  he 
almost  believes  he  heard  before.     The  cadence  of  the  other» 
which 

''  comes  o'er  the  ear  like  the  sweet  Soutli, 

That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odour" — 

or,  perhaps,  is  more  like  that  magic  breath  of  aerial  music 
^hich  poets  hear,  or  dream  they  »ear,  of  a  summer's  eve  in 
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i  Piedmont  or  Lan^utctoc^ — s6Mmp  not  to  create  new  tdtfwto  mMh 

■  atB  to  Qnlo<:^k  the  8toi««  of  memoiy.     It  leads  the  d«il  tbroagfau 

I  sceneB  whi<$h  \t  se^m^  to  bA^te  vkited  before^  but  all  ahado^' 

I  though  unearthly^  and  itkt  abode  rathev  of  delighlfitl  malaneholjr' 

I  than  of  Elyaian  happineas:     Can '  these  tbingB  come  oarev  qs^ 

\  **  like  a  Bamtner  cloud/'  and  not  be  referable  to  any  uniTcmal' 

1  caaaet 

I  Agai»^*-fiutcy,  tnspimtion^  subHme  oonception;  ideal  bea«ty, 

\  wfaaliare  they  but  the  «levution  of  the  pwe  inteUeot  from^  tM 

prison  which  surrounds  it  ?    What  are  they  but  the  rapturoHa 
I  aspiration  of  the  fflind  after  a  more  spiritual  eonditioo^  to  whtbh 

i  fov  a  moment  it  almoet  attains^  and  wheve  it  finds  not  onW  a^ 

brighter »  but  a  more  familiar  and  congenial  habitation.  Ask 
the  poet,  if  be  has  ev«r,  ev«n  in  his  happiest  hour,  flueceedediii 
gtvitig.  expression,  to  th^  glorious  bursts  of  thought  which 
sonoetimea  imparadise  his  imagination  ?  •  No ;  he  toadies  th» 
line  ^wain  ana  again ;  he  over^informa  his  language ;  be  gives 
some  miM  nesemblance  of  tlie  lurighi  idea ;  but  m  vain  he  tries 
to  present  to  another  the  full,  laminous,  and  heavenly  pictiire 
wbiclf  gtowB  before  him,  crowned  with  its  halo  of  inkniilable 
apfatadour.  And  yet  there  is  nothing  in  this  which  to  the  poet 
ia'abwiltttely  new :  he  revels  in  its  light,  as  a  child  haaga  on  the 
weU^kiMiwn  dmile  of  its  parent. 

•WfaeiiF  aututtitt  strews  the  valleys  with  the  honours  of  the 
woods,  we  mourn  or^r  the  decay  of  nature  and  are  sokBrnlj; 
instructed  in  thetenon?  of  our  frail  existence,  which  is,  to  grow 
uw  and  Uoom  for  a  while,  and  then  to  blossom  for  Ihe  ^ve« 
Why  is  it,  that  in  this  very  picture  of  desolation,  which  indicates 
our  separation  from  home,  love,  friendship,  every  tie  which  is 
most  sacred  to  the  heart,  there  is  still  something  to  console  us  ? 
Why  is  it  that  the  spirit  springs  up  from  this  gloomy  but  cartam 
fate;  and  reposes  with  melandioly  rapture  upon  the  brown  )eai> 
the  darkening  forest,  the  feding  green  of  the  fields,  and  listens 
with  a  captivated  ear  to  the  hoarser  mnrmnr  of  the  mountain , 
stream  ?  •  Is  not  the  mind,  by  these  proofe  of  the  accomplish- 
mentof  nature's  beneficent  purposes  for  the  season,  impressed 
withaoonviction  of  the  end  which  awaits  nan  himself, — and  yet 
is  not  that  oonviction  accompanied  with  a  sensation  of  melaorf 
eluSly  delight  ?  Nor  is  it  a  delight  less  allied  with  the  future 
than:  with  the  past — ^the  past,  not  of  this  world,  h^  of  soma 
other. 

Plato  held,  that  what  we  learn  is  no  other  than  a  remembrance 
of  what  we  knew  before.  This  doctrine,  I  fear,  cannot  stand  as 
to  the  sciences  ;  but,  applied  to  the  occurrences  of  life,  it  would 
seem  not  to  be  totally  without  foundation.  How  often,,  in  the 
common  inteicourse  of  society,  do  we  meet  with. persons  whos.^ 

2  T  2 
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tastes,  opipions,  manners,  habits,  antipathies,  and  passions,  so 
fuUy  agree  wifh  6ur  own,  that  we  feel  drawn  towaras  them  by  a 
species  of  kindred  relation !  What !  kindred  rehition  between 
two  persons  who  never  met  before  ?  whose  families,  perhaps, 
had  come  from  opposite  points  of  the  compass?  How  can  such 
a  suppo;^ition  be  maintained  for  a  moment  ?  How  can  it  be 
said,  that  one  spiritual  immaterial  essence  is  a-kin  to  another? 
M^erial  bodies  are  related  when  they  draw  the  stream  of  life 
from  the  same  fanntain :  mcmlded  in  the  same  original  frame, 
they  may  resemble  pach  other  in  featm*e  and  'form,*  'mky  be 
ruled  by  the  same  'app^tite8,  and  inoctilated  with  tl^e  sime  hu- 
mours. But  what  iiDpre^s  can  one  imtnaterial  soul  teccive, 
which  shall  mdte  it  resemble  anothei*  so  exactly  in  its  dispoit- 
tions,  tiiat  they  shall  seem 'to  hare  one  and  the  samepresraing 
mind  between  them;  that  when  they  meet,  they  «hafl  seein 
rather  to  recognise  eacli  other,    than  to  become*  newly  ac- 

auainted  ;  that  such  a  reciprocal  congeniality  shall  b^  instantly 
iscoTered  between  them,  as  exists  between  light  and  "die  ^ye 
of  the  infant  the  moment  hfe  op^ns  it? 

I  do  not  hope  ;to  be  able  to  explain  these  things.  The  mind, 
with  its  various  faculties  and  operations^  is,  and  ever  yuist 
smnain,  the  greatest  of. all  mysteries  to  maji.  Those. beiagB 
who.  In  the  great  chain  of  creation,  are  abov«  him,  m«y;  haply 
perceive  and  develope  the  sources  from  which,  his  ip^puUes 
aiiMmaike*  But,  the.  more  intensely  man  turns  his  mental  «ye 
ttponhis  own  mind,  the  more  dazzled  and  confomided '  it  be- 
comes* >  Such  examinations  have  led.  the  Germaa  metaphysi- 
cians  into  the  wildest  absurdities.  Nor  have  they  been  4inpr<»- 
dnptive  of  extravagance  in  a  certam  distinguished  land,  wtjiieh  I 
could  mention,  where  they  have  eiven.rise  to  a  sect  of  poets  and 
plttto^ritics,  whose  imaguiatixne  nuonltieii  hsive  abaolut^y  .emaa- 
cipd.ted  themselves  from  all  the  restrictions  of  oommon  sense. 

I  may,  however,  be  permitted  to,  observe^  ,that  some  writers 
pretend  toaccountforpveseatiduents  andtextraLOvdinafyriaopave&t 
associatiotis,  by  reducing  them  to  the  same  caucie^  viz.  tne  pre- 
vious existence  of  the  soul.  Presentiments,  they  say/ are. no 
other  than  the  exertion  of  that  nartural  Aa^eily-^wnich  the  mind 
has  acquired,  by  having  been  ntaeedbek>re  ini  circumstances 
resembling,  in  some  degree,  tnose  in  Which  It!  stands  when 
those  presentiments  «re  xsoQoeived*  In:.the  same  way,  extraor- 
dinary associations  are  no  other  tiian  faint  recollections  of  feel- 
ings which  the  soul  had  experienced  in  a  previous  life,  and 
which  are  excited  by  some  agents  similar  to  one  that  had  im- 
pressed the  memory  in  that  prior  state  of  existence. 

This  doctrine  mu^  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  Pythago- 
ras ;  who,  as  every  one  koowa,  held  thai  the  sool  migrated  from 
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one  earthly  l?ody  to  another,  and  was  iri  a  state  of  perpetual 
revolution,  each  njew  body  being  assigned  to  it  as  the  reward  of 
desert,  or  the  punishment  of  Qriipae*.  This  doctrine  difiers 
widely  Jfrora-  the  Pythagorean,  system ;  it  does  not  suppose  a 
prefious  existence  of  flie  soul  on  earth,  but  in  some  other 
region  of  the  creation.  It  was  believed  by  many  of  the  Fathers; 
niore  particularly  by  the  celebrated  and  eloq^uent  Origen,  who, 
indeed,  was  quite  an  enthusiast  upon  this  smgular  tenet.  The 
Indian  Bramins  and  the  Persian  Magi  have  also  inculcated  the 
doctrine  of  a  spiritual  pre-existence ;  and  Ben  Israel,  one  of  the 
reat  Jewish  Rabbins^  tells  us^  in  his  Problems  D9  Creatione, 
lat  thisi  was  the  common  belief  of  all  wise  men  among  the 
Jews  witjiout  exception.  Indeed,  the  Jews  have  made  this  doq- 
trine  a  p^rt  of  their  cabala,  and  profess  to  have  received  it 
from  Moses;  though  upon  this  point  Scripture  is- silent,  not  a 
)ypra  being  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  either  affirming  or  dis- 
countenaociog  this  belief. 

At  the  micmle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  this  subject  was 

*  ft  i$  curious  to  we  the  various  opinions  which  the  ancient  philosophers  maintained 
-CDOOeiuing  the  liatuie  Of  the  soul.  Zetio,  the  founder  ol  the  stoics,  held  that  it  t*«s 
f  ^  f^Q  t^uhimssenee  df  the  foojr  elemenis  ;'*  GfUeo,  ithat "  erery  part  of  the  body  had  its 
soul ;"  Hippocrates,  that  it  was  a  *'  spirit  diffused  all  over  the  body ;"  Hesiod,  that  it 
was  a  '*  thing  composed  df  earth  and  water  ;**  Parmenides,  of  '*  earth  and  fire;"  Thates, 
**  a  nature  without  repose ;"  Varro,  that  h  was  an  **  sdr  received  at  the  mouth,  hatoi 
in.  thelungsi  moistened  in  the  heart,  and  diffused  over  the  body  i"  Herach't^  Ponticus, 
that  iit  was  *'  the  light;"  Xenocrates  and  the  £g)'ptians,  *'  a  mobile  number'^  Arist6tle 
with  his  usual  precision,  defined  the  soul  tobe  ^  that  which  caused  the  body  to  move," 
which  Is  tint  enough,  thoagh  it  leaves  us  as  mueh  in  the  dark  as  ever.  To  thast  .opi- 
nions we  maf  autuoia  the  opinion  of  Plntoj  which  has  beea  followed  by  Virgil,  and  im- 
proved upon  by  >Iorace.  In  the  dialogue  with  Tima^us  he  maintains  that  the  Deity 
tbrmcd  souls  out  of  what  he  .calls  **  the  soul  of  (he  world,"  gave  them  reason  amd  intel- 
llgeace,  and  then  seatteiedthem  as  seed  oil  H16  sun  aod  moon  and  9ther  scan,  of  jcntho', 
as  he  expresses  himself^  "  the  other  instrument&^or  orgpins  of  time'*— ^^l^c^  TfAs 

adopting  the  idea  of  Heraclitus,  says,  that  the  pure  soul  is  of  superior  exoell^ce, 
dsrttng  ftom  the  body  like  a  flash  of  liglttmng  from  a  oloud  ;  but  tfa«  soul  wibieh  is 
carnal  and  immersed  in  sense  is.  likie  a  heavy  and  dark  vapour  kindling;  and  ^piring 
with  difficulty.  Milton  seems  to  have  had  an  eye  to  this  passage,  when  he  wrote  those 
fine  fines  lii  Com^s—  :  ' 

Tile  M>u)  giowB  eloited  by  contagion, 

Imbodies,  and  imbrutcs,  till  she  quite  lose 

The  divine  property  of  her  first  being. 

Sdch  are  those  thick  and  gloomy  shadows  damp. 

Oft  seen  in  eharael  vanhs  and  aepulchies, 

Ling'ring  and  sitting  bv  a  new-made  grave. 

As  loth  to  leave  the  body  that  it  loved ; 

And  links  itself,  by  carnal  sensuality, 

To  a  degenenrte  and  degraded  state. 
**  Some  regard  the  soul,"  says  the  Indian  epic  poet,  *'  as  a  wonder,  others  hear  of  it 
with  astonishment,  but  no  one  knoweth  it.  The  weapon  divideth  it  not,  the  fire 
burneth  it  not,  the  water  corrupteth  it  not,  the  wind  drieth  it  not  away  :  for  it  is  indi- 
visible, inconsumable,  incorruptible ;  it  is  eternal,  universal,  permanent,  immoveable; 
it  is  invisible,  inconceivable,  and  unalterable.'* 
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^^itated  in  ptrr  own  country,;^  and"  controverted  on  both  sides 
wifli  ^eat  2eal  and  no  mton  ability.  It  would;  howeor^r,  «aE«> 
tend  niis^rtii^^Te  to  an  undue  length  to  ienter  icdnutely  into  tbe 
merits  of  the  controversy.  Nor  shall  I  offer  any  opinion  of  ntj 
own  ppon  the  doctrine  of  pro-existence^  further  than  to  say,  that 
to  me  it  appears  consistent  with  every  tenet  of  Christianity;  mad 
that  it  tends'  in  some  decree  to  account  for  that  reach  of  the 
imagination  beyond  the  limits  of  this  world,  which  we  have  ali^ 
at  some  time  or  other,  experienced.  One  negative  advantage  of 
the  theory  is,  that,  if  no  one  can  demonstrate  its  truth,  no  one 
can  prove  it  to  be  false. 


MORALITY    OF    NEWSPAPfittS. 

•AAA*  tytiyt  oO  ffxitfuJt^ciy  fio^Kofuu.-^jiristoph, 

Pray,  Mr.  Editor,  do  you  ever  read  the  newspapers?  I 
do  not  mean  the  tissue  of  impertinences  and  personalUies, 
which  disgrace  that  part  of  our  journals  technically  called  *'  titse 
leader/'  nor  the  weekly  lists  of  ministerial  dinners,  nor  the 
parvenues  ladies'  routs,  nor  the  cabinet  councils  of  Almack's. 
Every  body  reads  these,  with  an  avidity  proportioned  to  their 
acknowledged  importance.  But,  sit,  do  you  ever  read  the  ad- 
vertisements ?  I  need  scarcely  ask  the  question :  the  first 
glance  of  every  individual  connected  with  *'  the  trade  ''falls  tm 
the  daily  list  of  *•  New  PtiBticATiONs*,"  in  order  to  tdrm  an 
omen  or  the  sale  of  a  work,  from  the  appearance  of  its  title,  in 

]mnt.  A  handsome  advertisement,  li&e  a  genteel  Agufe,  h'a 
etter  of  recommendation ;  nor  do  I  see  any  reason  why  k  good 
sounding  title  should  not  be  the  passport  of  a  literary  prodnc- 
Von,  as  well  as  of  a  man.  In  both  cases  it  mugt  often  covtr 
a  Teasonable  portion  of  Insipidity.  A  motto  too*  should  work 
equally  well,  under  a  smart  vignette,  or  at  the  bottom  of  at»at 


*  True  enough— ^where  there  happen  to  be  any ; — hot  we  are  too  often  diaappoinitd 
in  this  respect,  and  feel  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  uj^usfr  ncis^iett,  or  rather  tie- 
tennincd  hostility  of  newspaper-proprietors  to  the  interests  of  their  brethren  qfihe  frett. 
Notices  of  new  works  form  the  most  interesting  advertisements  \  yet,  strange  as  ittnay 
appear,  these  are  the  only  class  which  are  ej(cluded  from  a  regular  insertion :  aU  (tthers, 
including  many  of  a  very  questionable  nature,  are  insetted  v>  roitatioi^  as  recti?^  hiit 
advertisements  of  new  books  are  fileid  to  be  used  only  whefi  thece  happen  not  to  ^ 
enough  of  others  to  fill  the  paper.  Thus  at  the  several  periods  of  Christmas,  Easter, 
and  other  holida3rs,  when  people  of  fashion  and  buyers  of  books  fie  no  longer  in  town 
to  peruse  them,  shoals  of  advertisements  (miscalled)  "  New  Books,"  may  be  observed* 
which,  in  fact,. are  become  quite  old.  The  increase  of  w^ly  literary  papers, ^q\w^ex, 
which  are  exclusively  devoted  to  Book  advertisementSi  will  at  no  distant  period,  It  is 
more  than  probable,  Entirely  supersede  the  political  \a\n\i  fo/  this  purpose. 
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I  of  arMB ;  -  ftnd  both  books  and  autliors  now-a-days  deiire  no^ 

^  (MaaaU  part  of  their  isonaequeooe  from  tmpporten.    Bat,  in  tboae 

I  ptoCBSaional  inspectiMis,  does  not  yoar  eye  sonietiinea  wander 

I  ^^^  the  colmime,  to  rest  upon  claims  to  immortality  not 

i  foanoed  ott  books  ?    For  -my  own  part,  although  I  am  as  great  a 

\  qmimmc  es  another,,  and  am  more  conoemed  about  the  Freai- 

(  dental  speedi,  or  the  prooeedingB  of  Bolivar  and  Morillo,  (un- 

;  ^facious  reprobate  that  I  am)  than  in  a  proof-aheet,  yet  I  gob* 

rose  my  pvedilection  to  be  altogether  with  the  advertisements, 

as  forming  by  far  the  most  interestii^  portion  of  our  daily  mis- 

cellanies ;  for  which  reason  I  always  Keep  them,  as  Shakspeare 

Sftys>  **fir9t  mouthed  to  be  la$t  swallowed/* 

Of  all  the  improvements  of  civilization,  there  is  nothing  in 
life  like  a  newspaper;  and  the  newspapers  of  our  times  are  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  loumals.  ''  Venimus  ad  summum  fortwatJ* 
Such  variety,  such  abundance,  such  an  happy  adaptation  to  aU 
sorts  of  tastes!  Mlii^,  tones,  ultra-royalists,  mdicals,  and 
halfHittdicak— ^Ihave  iheir  itiea6ttre)aGcurately  taken ;  and  from 
*'  Th^  Hue  and  Cry,''  up  to  ''  Cobbett'ft  Register,''  there  is  such 
an  infinity  of  shadings,  that  a  man's  politics  must  be  as  badly 
shaped  as  Yoriek's  &ad,  if  he  does  not  somewhere  find  the  echo 
of  his  opinions.  In  this  point  of  view,  a  newspaper  is  no  bad 
index  of  men's  dispositions  and  pursuits.  My  maiden  sister 
(who  is  full  ten  years  older  than  I  am,  though  she  will  not  own 
it)  ever  casts  her  eyes  first  on  the  marriages ;  my  wife  reads,  par 
fr^irence,  the  &shionable  intelligence ;  my  daughter,  the  thea- 
trical bulletin ;  young  hopeful,  my  son,  is  divided  between  Tat- 
«tersaU's  and  Dutch  Sam;  my  brother  looks  to  the  price  of 
«tocks ;  and  I  to  the  advertisements ;  while  Dr.  Drowsy,  my 
•on'stuior»  begins  patiently  at  '^Wednesday,  March  the  seventh," 
and  reads  straight  down  to  ''  semper  eadem,"  and  ''  London, 
printed  and  published." 

The  advertising  columns  of  a  newspaper  are,  to  a  philosopher, 
who  sees  into  the  essence  of  things,  a  camera  obscum,  or  moving 
picture  of  the  worid,  in  which  vrnatever  is  passing  abroad  is  re- 
flected witiii  a  fidelity  and  perspicacity  that  delight  and  edijpjr; 
and  I  protest,  were  1  histonogiapher  to  the  king,  or  a  compiler 
for  the  '*  Amiual  Register,"  I  would  rather  have  the  newspaper 
advertisements  for  niy  original  documents,  than  the  **  Gazette  " 
and  the  '*  Moniteur  both  together.  Indeed,  I  am  quite  con- 
▼inced,  that  if  those  veracious  contmuators  of.SmoUet  and 
Hume,  who,  for  a  reason  the  very  opposite  of  Pope's, 

**  Write  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers — oo," 

were  to  pay  more  attention  to  this  branch  of  philosophy,  their 
worLi  would  at  once  be  more  lively  and  more  accurate. 
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j  ,  Do  pot,  fox  example^  ^b^flidy^eifti.^eflft^^.ffpffi  Upw^.Q^cMi 
oftce  give  "  dr<^aan*J  note  of  prep^t|pi»,"  jp;iorQ .  ci^rwix  a»d 
trustworthy  than  **  We  we  credibly  mforojjBiJ,'' — ?',^dviQi^  jp^ 
ceiVed  frpm  Trieste,"  or  "  W^  Iwveit  froia.thQ  )t>^»att)tboi^y''  ? 
•^in  jail  whicti,  cjiiedeiifafe  foUoyrp  yi  tbp  uive^e.]:^tiQi  oj*  a^^e^^^rfi- 
ilbn.'  Then  asa^  in.  wiatter^  of  trude^ .  i;ev.ef^iuie<  ,apxl  .qthe^r 
l^anphes  of  poIiiUcal  ojconomy,  the  noticesi  to  inspJywt^.ftflEwI 
n^uch  plainer,  indications .  of,  national  prosperity  or  ,adve^?ity» 
than  could  be  gutheved  fvpro.all  the  Custpp:)i-:hgi|se.j;pturi;i3.wat 
ever  were  printed,  .  '   .   .        •       . 

Itjoius^^  however,  tie  freely  confessed,  thftt.dopumeirf^.Qif  Jhis 
descrlj^tioii  .are  not  every  body's  n^^rkel^  ^p4  t^l5^t,J^ot,o»ly,.ge- 
rili^s,ls  j;iecepsary  to  picj^  the  m^rxow  txovxihjd^hw^f  .bft  nfH<^ 
persp^cnity.al^Q^  to  asvoi^  such  erropva*  ttat  of  the.  FreDP^n^^ 
who  iiif^rred  the  political,  corruptjpnt  of  Bogland  JOco^  .the  oQr 
|*umn  which  he  imagined  on  addresn  to  Lord  C-t-t-*  W^/>KWfih 
ijgj,  neaded  in  large  caj^itals-r-"  Want .  Places/'  .  [rhp^^.iyj^f) 
kiiow  the  details  of  office  can  best  tell  how  egregious  a  ^]\l,uiul^ 
the  presuming  traveller*  made ;  and.c^  apsiner  that  tM  vfhple 
newspaper  would  not  contain^  the  applications  to  the.i^da^ 
departments  from  gentlemen  wbp  ''.  w^t  places;:"  applicf^i^n^^ 
which  employ  so  many  corresf^onding  derks  in  the  a^w^p^ 

put  it  is  chiefly  for  the  -minor  moralities  thatjbh^  atdvierti^r 
mentejofja,  newspaper,  may  .b?..V8pfuUv,,sludie4»  ^¥>l>^  ©cfi^-^ 
simaily  the  mor^  heroicyiKtbesare,  bpth  tbeQretiaally.^pd  pr^MBn 
tlcally  illustrated  in  the»^  .producjUoi^s,.  .  Itl^e  .devptfioQL  aa^,g;%f^ 
titude.  of  members  of  Parliainept,  ^  ,8ptiiprth}in.4h^|p  £|4w^fS6($^ 
to  th^  eleclpfq^?er  the,  Mum,  -^d,]tj^e^f  )mu^ 
diinn^  tM  cqnvufs^  ar^  eiiough;,tQ  i^oy^.  W,#ti4)l|i?i^i)^tj^«jlfto^ 
artdhiaKe tou9Jied  minei agam  ^  h,,,. 

Tne  offers  of  money-lenderp  ^eispfe^^did/t^^vflpni^.ojj:  Wft 
inna^  gpeipwty  of  o^cde|arc9ufl[trylpen,^af»pBe♦  w.bawJ^ffs,flnd 
Cnnjsiians  rival  eaqh  other  witha  ,ze«)  an4  cif  vptjlpn.  .tl^e  ^0|i^. 
f^al^tenng  to  £he  national  ctiar^cter. .  The  faofpitality  qf.t))^ 
v(ho,  prpvide  ■  board  J  and  ^odgii^g  ifor  yovx^  .^exi<  ^np.;SMC)e^j|^. 
ncjed  ojf  si^chi  ^cpmmprfation,  it^-  no,lf^s..pMi^,wiM*thy,i^,wl)j)i^ 
t^le  teir.rible  denimpiatipnii^  agw^st.v^cipu^  V»di)lgf^KH^^.so.^(^a|iii. 

fit  I         .•       ;        '  •     '  '  '     '  •>•'••'///  M' 

.,(j !   •'•'•:!.,'         ,    ■       '     t.   !        ■     ••  '  "    I       '    ('     •  ■'      !•'''  'iiiu 

*l  'J'hi9  )|hind^  qi  t\^  Frenchioaa  rpmiads  lOfi  of  another — '<  Fp^l^^Q^';  ^ud  ^.smn 
tlttoan  of  ^hat  tuition  to  his '  travelling  companion,  '*  Povirquoi  Monsieur  Pitt  rap- 
ptllb-t^ill Billy ?*^«nd  llrfrt  fmmrdiWtely  answering  liimsH^  Ht  ■weil^on,'<*'8^(t^^' 
nmtt  o'^t ,  pcrc^wi'tl .  istivflitit  lonn^ka  1  .l^ilW  daaa  le  pvlrmcnl*'  *  Somp  of loiir  mat 
countrymen^  however,  mnl^wor^e  mist^^es  at  Paris,  and,  I  am  ^)zxy  to  sa^rJof  vynf, 
serious  impof  tance,  such  as  forgetting  to  pay  their  bills  before  they  rcturii  to  Bhgland.^ 
&e.  acil  but  i(  fi  wkh  nafforts  as  with  books  nif  tbdr  ^^tn|}('S?ti«Ai,  **  Btiitt  btitfa;ktiiit 
qita*<Um  aioKo€tla>  twit  iinil«fln«a''«N^iaiidn«tbw  mt  wMudedkynlnintt  luid  mb- 
placed  abuse. 


i 
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?nf  thea^ci,  nd  less  thra  or  the  preva- 
lent corttempt  fcr  pec^int^  motives."  ffe  'wh6  d6ubt^  thd  aci^- 
vttntages  of  6idu(5ation,*  may  be  cotmrtc^fl  of  his  erfor'liy  stildV.- 
ing  the  proini^bs  6f  dahcmg-ma^^s  ;  WhHe  "the  idyertiseip^iiw 
or  itisurance-oflices  are  lessons  of  prudence,  and  tHose  6f'tllp 
lottery-oflB6e  keepers  ate'  dJfe<it  incitements  to  that  enterpirlie 
which  is  the  life  and  soul  of  a  commercial  people.'     ■  •        '' 

Then  it  is  impossifcle  to  look  over'  the  •;•  Safe^ 'oi'  Ektsite^*' 
wkhcmt  a' crowd  of  moral  reflections  niching  upon  the  inlagina- 
ticrii:  The  uncertainty  of  humati  aifiurs,  the  ihstability  of  foN 
ttin^;'the'"'ytto«^m  (n  rkbus  inafie/^  are  felt  at  a.  fi'rfet  j^Iince^ 
While  ^  tnotte  steady  achd  protracted  scrutiny  jpoints  th6  close 
coring jcidti  of  catiseayid  feffeot,  which  regulates  the  traii^fe^  iif 
phiberty^^-^nneding'  extravagance  with  rtrin,  and  Vicif  wi£tt 
beggary.  -  •  -     -    ^      '  •       .   ,       ^.  ■  •     '^a 

"Oh  m  ^(rtherhand,  it  mtist  be  owned  that  incentives  to'vicU 
bhd^tdei^k  lare  to  'be'  ibtind  in  the  muttifari<]fua' reading  o^  (lip 
aidVMii^ift^  coltomns :  'that  wlvfes  are  tempted  tb'  extraVa- 
^te'-art-  "LeMngazindcs  MocHsf  that '^he  curious  ij^ 
fish-sauce''  are  seduced  into  gourmandise  bv  Mr.  Burj^^gs ; 
afira'tfi^t  •"  rdftl  old  port  at  forty-two  shillings  ^er  ho- 
zert,^  Hiy«  thte  ftrtmdation  of  ma'ny  *  an  head-adhe  and'  brfiotis 
feVen  "But  ttlis'fe  Ip  "the  nature  bf  things.  Cofi^upHo' opfind, 
p^MfHdf  ittiSiih^  and  %bu«^,  by  tlie  ftttaKtjr  of  "man's  dispOsHibp;: 
go -^to'd  lh**Hafi!i'd'.'  "ttcfu^e^er,  like  the  viper,  th^  iiewfepapeir 
4ittfri^'^rtll^1t^He't'tt^dyf(ir'  its  iownpolson.  The  'eMrtiedt^ 
(«<fcfe>4s^fi^<iM4h''iuxtii.positibfa'wWl  "*esh  turtle  evdtv  diyT 
and  **  the'  heW'  Invented  ;e*«eW66*  of*  shxinipi*''  iserves  but  4V.an' 
i«diei'i^tb''**^Bki^cWy^  tthtiMli^  ifillfe.''^  '  •....■ 

•'To-llhfe'fWMAtbptet/the  «rtt'arid4^st>ages  0^ 

affe'd  petpl6ttiill'fe)wt:'  .ilo^mTlBt  thp  hiimane  and  ge'nferou*^ 


sfelficongrkttttotiion  att  beit^ 
ai^' ^ge"  kAd  tiiitibh;  to  vii^lilch' nb  bbstadd  is'iiii^cnble;  and  eacl^ 
new  want  becomes  the  source  of  abundant  gratificfttion.  On 
one  side  we  hsi^ve  a  pomade  to  make  the  hair  grow ;  and  on  the 
other  a;n  ointment  to  check  its  exubemnce;  when  we  buve'tbe 
n^sfortnhe,  to  apply  the  pomade  in  .a  wcong  place.:  '<Intibd. 
same  page  we  find  washes  to  pres^rv^e  'diegums^  ftndin  th« 
nfcxt  indtestrifctible  teeth  to  fit  into  tUem.  The  successes  of  ouf 
tradesmen  in  this  department  are  most  consoling^  and  I  cannot 
conceal  my-iiopesj  tbatthose'whb^sweetta  the 'breath  snd  di««k 
the  progress  of  decay  in  our  teeth^  may  produce  a  reform  in 
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padiameat;  Hami  the  "most  sweet  roiees^*  of  aeiMiton  may  be* 
«omt  as  wkolesMEie  as  their  kisses ;  that  the  incomiptifbiltif  ci 
their  erindeiB  may  pa3s  to  their  rotes ;  diat  journalists  may  cease 
to  beloid-moiithed,  and  tiiat  the  spirit  of  pwity  may  pass  fiom 
the  persons  tO'  the  minds  of  our  lepoeaentatiTes. 

What  a.  pleasing,  reflection  it  must  afford  too,  inteading  the 
journals,  to  pass  man  disease  to  disesBe*  from  deformity  to  de<- 
fonnity»  and  behold  science  and  ingenuity  triompbing  oyer  all; 
our  medical  writers,  like  so  many  St.  Georges,  with  each  a 
dragon  prostrate  at  his  feet,  restoring  their  fellow-creatures  from 
conditions  ''  too.  loathsome  *  to  behold,"  and  from  maladies 
^'  univemaUy  tdeemed  incurable,''  to  the  plenitude  of  youthful 
vigour  and  soundness. of  constitution.  Th^ihow  datightfnl4a 
fcm»w  thsA  stays  may  be  had  which  remedy  the  worst  d^rmitjr* 
and  tbat  indien  the ''  MaiCQSsar  otl^  has  lost  its  power,  wigs  aie 
made  that  put >  nature  to  ihe  blush ;  that  whiskem  are  manufto 
tnred  that  would  deceive  the  lynx«-like  glance  of  a  drill  secgeant, 
and  that  eyes  are  fSeibricated  so  very  cleverly  that  they  do  every 
thing  but  see* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  wealth  and  abundance  of  the  natiott^ 
as  evinced;  in  the  freauMicY  of  feasts  and  public  dinnenv  vrost 
give  cause  of  geneiat  exurtation ;  while  those  conaected  with 
charitable  collections  prove,  that  onr  own  days  can  boast  their 
Quintus  Ourtius's  .as  well  as  antiquity :  the  sole  difference  is^ 
that  while  the  hereof  Rome  leaped  into  a  gulf  for  the  good  of 
his  Gonntxy,  Englishmen  make  a  eulf  of  themselves^  and  swaUow 
to  saffocation  in  the  service  of  their  fellow-eitisens.  Then  the 
number  o£  theae  subscriptions  aixd  the  vast  svms  raised,  wfakh 
whether  they  be  ior  clouiing  and  feeding  the  ind^ent  at  hcme^ 
or  making  good  Jews  into  bad  Chrietians  abroad,  are  filled  with 
equiA  aJttcrity,  pn>ve  the  unbounded  prodigality  ef  the  national 
benevolence.  There  is  indeed  only  one  orawbadL  in  this  re- 
fleetion,  and  that  is,  that  the  number  of  such  institntions  shews 
the  gveail  extent  of  the  public  necessities..  But  then, per  con^m, 
if  the  g9o4  things  of  this  world  were  more  equally,  dwtrtboted, 
we- should  be  positive  losera  hy  all  the  good  drndi,  Which  would 
then  want  the  occasions  of  their  existence* 

There  is  one  odier  moral  advantage  derivable  .from  reading 
ittdrertiaetnciils*  and  whidi  I  wonki  advise  every  man,  whose 
fortune  is  not  unbounded*  to  look  tor**4  mean  the  exstoiae  of 
self-control.  The  first  pa^e  of  a  mewepaper  is  like  a  spanions 
and  splendid  basaar, .  in.  which  the  eyes^at  every  step,  nttke.the 
most  furious  demands  on  the  purse.  •  Here  a  play  seauees ;  there 
a  cobcert  invites ;  fiirtheron^  a  smaj^t  ourride  and  grays  magr  be 
had  for  an  old  song«  To  me  (I  must  honestly  declare  it)  every 
thing  '* patent"  haa  dianna  almost  irresistible;  and  from  a 

ngle  to  a.coffk'sciew,  I  have  been  the  dupe  of  so  many  inven* 
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tioDg,  thftt  the  only  empty  sp«c6  ki  my  house  is  my  pocket.  'Sh^ 
eavjing,  I  wa>  fully  aware,  ivoukl  be  consideniiiU  from  aU  Ifaeee 
verioufi  oecenomiee  of  time  and  sUemgth ;  but,  eomj^ow  or  other, 
the  first  cost  runs  a^my  with  a  deal  of  money*  If  the  great  -step 
to  sound  morality  of  conduct  is  the  inTeetigpttion  of  our  natuse, 
and  the  enlightening  of  our  will,  adfertaaementB  are  by  no  means 
indifferent  to  public  happiness.  One  discorers  at  the  perusal  of 
every  paper  an  entire  new  series  of  wants,  of  which  we  were 
never  o^ore  aware ;  all  urgent,  and  all  capable  of  becoming 
motives  of  action.  Now  as  long  as  these  lie  perdtu  in  die  hu- 
man breast,  they  are  so. many  traps  likely  to  catch  the  soul 
tmawares,  and  upset  the  wisest  troin  of  resolute  intentions :  but 
by  reading  Uie  journals,  we  poobeandiay  bare  oorrnmiMit  nature ; 
and  amidst  the  variety  of  iheir^elBcittttions,  we  learn  how  much 
there  is  for  a  wise  man  to  combat;  and  kow  necessary  tt>is  (to 
«uie  a-Tulgar  adage)  to  cvt  one's,  coat  accerding  to  'one'e-dotk^  : 
I  wasorigtnalty  led  to  this  train  of  tlnmght  (and  i  doubt  not 
that  the  circumstance  will  fonn  an  epoch  in  ethical  soienotf) 
while  waiting  for  my  friend  Heedless  in  a  coffee^hoose*  >Hitt}d- 
lees,  whe  has  nothing  to  do. with  his  time,  never  keeps  an  &p- 
povntmettt  I  thought  I  had  nicked  my  gentleman,  by  comiitg 
myself  a  ftiU  hour  too  late  ;  but  I  was  mistaken, — so  down  I  satj 
ealledfer  a  dish  of  coffee  and  the  newspaper ;  and  having  read 
dU.  the  debates,  political  amid  fkshionable  inteUig^iee^  thrtioe 
over,  I  was  fairly  beat  into  the  advertisements.  Here  a  ne^ 
field  suddenly  burst  upon  the  imagination*  The  gay  confiisioH; 
the  renum  cmvcordia  di$eoits  of  so  many  heterogeneous  sol^eots 
junbled  together  in  sosmall  a.  space,  amused,  and  for  a  tmie 
distracted-  me.  But  by  degrees  the  mind  became  used  to  the 
hodge-f  odge,  and  the  system  of  which  <  I  have  endeavoured'  to 
give  vou  a  sketch,  arranged  itself  in  my^  head.  Houi^<paaiiei) 
after  nour  unperceived ;  and  when  Heedless  arrived,  too  late  for 
the  business  which  brought  us  together,  I  thought  hispresenod 
an  intrusion.  I  hurried,  however,  home  to  a  cold  <£miep,^  ami 
disfBMiding  tiny  wife^s  vitupemtive  Ifoeka  for  spoiling  -the  fi*h, 
and  mina  Sie  mutton  to  a  stiok,  I  retirsd  to  my  sthd^^/and  I 
have  made  such  progvese  in  4id»  new  trmu'  efinvesttgnlion,  ilhat 
I  fabpc^  before  tlie  seoison  is  annr,  to  -be'  lible  to  ^ve  a  course  of 
artef^poiee.  lectures  at  the  Freemasons^Tavemupeii'the  advidr- 
tisemaatsof  tfaeday;  which  will  embrace  the  *' ftuequid  4igutti 
knnines,^'  and  lay  open  the  most  hidden  recesses  of  human  voli^ 
lion;  while,  by  the  deamess  of  the .  princtples  they  will  Hff 
down,  I  shall  supersede  the  necessity  for  the  Society  for  the 
Supfpression  of  Vice,  for  Penitentiaries,  and  for  .Enrenin^  Lec^ 
tares,  throughout  the  metropolis ;  by  whiehy  if  Ae  nmnster 
does  not  put  a  tax  on  my  tickets  of  aidmission,  I  calealate'  A%M 
1  shall  be  the  instrument  of  an  ceconomical  reform  of  great 
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vaWie;  Vvlnch  (as  it  \ViU  not  iriterfeW  with  the  gains  of  any  ner- 
son  Vcho  i^  of  tny  cbrisideratfon)  in  not  likely  to  meet  witn'  a^ 
ftffiiiJdable  t-egSlstAnce.  In  £he  mean  time.  Sir,  if  you  have  ^' 
tiAtiA  to  'Write'  aAy  thin^  ^n '  faVotlr  of  mV  system'  iii  y oui'  future 
ntiihjjfeirfe;  t  will  §ive  you  a  few  private  lectures  bef6re  the  great 
coUhi^  feottltn^ces  ;  and  ih  that  hope  I  remain 
'•'  '  "'      '  .' Your  obedient  servant,'     ' 

1 1  /  i '-    *''»<!  i    -11     ' ;        '  '  ■      '  •    '       '     ^     ■    * 

•  t('i'iiii'''»i       •»  '  ■  '  .'/I. I 

'•      :  I"     '''V    "   '  ■  •      TtTLE-PAGES.  "       '    '    "    ''"'*'• 

A  t»Tt:E«-i^AGE  has  been  aptly  said  to  resemble  the  ehtrantd 
of  a  balding,  the  fashion  and  workmanship  of  Which  tife 'flife 
indexes  to  the  style  of  the  interior,  and  upon  whose  goodly' ttjfjf 
lingraclious  aspect,  accordmgljr,  depends,  whether  or  not  -thi 
stranger  ^  will  incline  to  btisy  himself  with  an  enquiry  into  wlal! 
may  be  se^  within.  To  all  those  authors,  therdBore;  who*ar^ 
soheitous  that  the  wisdom  of  their  books  shall  not  lie  hidde'rifbir 
the  want  of  a  comdy^  and  self-recommending  ftdmittance-way 
(comprehending,  I  verily  think,  as  many  as  there  are  meniberA 
6f  the  ancient  and  respectable  calling  of  authorship),  it  is  6f  thte 
hi^est  concern  how  they  resolve  upon  a  title-page;  for'asrif  iii 
not  by  a  mean,  ill-proportioned  vestibule  ttiat  ti  spectator  cati  bi^ 
invited  to  survey  the  chambers  and  fbttures  wrtfain  a  hbu^^,  so  it 
is  by  an  engaging  and  promising  litle-p«i|^^ — ttf  tm^nlr  dWn  dctAt 
crasiula' blanat  doctores — ^that  die  attentive  peroMd  of  hil^  wotl^ 
niay  be  compassed  by  an  author.  'Fhe  days' have  been^  inileed; 
when  the  knowledge  that  was  to  be  fbund  betwixt  the  tWo  dovert 
of  a:  bck^;  required  not  that  it  should  be  preceded- by  a  -fkir  tittfei 
page  inte  the  world,  ere  it  found  favomr  in  men's  sight^— butwhen 
every  man  and  woman  skilled  in  1)ie  mysteries  of  clerkship,  did 
boldly  adventure  upon  the  reading  of  a  ttHMt  however  homely 
ixA  austere  was  its  ih>nt. 

In  the  simple  and  primitive  days  of  the  great  typographical 
patriarch.  Will.  CaJtton,  that  sort  of  cttrd  of  invitation  to  the 
*' gentle  reader,"  which  in  later  tiiites  passed  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  a  title-page,  was  not  known.  The  world'  had  been  but 
lately  stunned  by  the  prodigies  of  the  typographical  art :  the 
noVeity  of  books,  and  the  notion  of  a  miraculous  agency  in  theijr 
production,  secnred  to  the  iUustrious  speculators  in  printing  an 
ample  share  of  patronage.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  witness^ 
in  the  sanctuary  of  a  worthy  bibliopotist,  the  greedy  search  of  a 
hot  adventurer  just  entered  upon  lie  cure  of  books,  after  the  title- 
page  to  some  genuine  folio  of  the  'manoiacture  of  Will.  Caxton, 
and  to  mark  the  si^ficant  nod  with  which  he  resigned  the  ill- 
fiited  volume  convicted  of  the  deficiency  of  a  title-page  !    The 
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state  of  such  a.maa/is  wly  t(?  be  paralleleij  by  .il^at,of  .tl^e 

fjoor  patechumeu  in  bvbUographv,  bearing  ^way>  upon  so^e 
brtunate  mornings  as  the  identical  workmandbip  of  tbe  U^usitrio^^ 
father  just  mentioned,  an  ingenious  resemblance  to  one  of  hj3 
scarcest  productions,  with  a  title-page,  like  a  mark  of  reproba- 
tion on  its  forehead !  How  admirably  contrived,  meanwhile, 
are  all  the  symptoms  of  decay — how  judiciously  its  various  in- 
firiiiities  wre  forced — ^the  per-centage  to  Time  bow  carefully  dis- 
charged— the  encroachments  of  the  envious  moths,  how  skill- 
fully imitated! — altogether  it  is  such  a  perfect  specimen  of 
artificial  wasting  away,  that,  to  a  lay-spectator,  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  dying  of  old  age  in  the  very  prime  of  life.  When  title- 
ps^g^S:W^re  first  ifirtroduc^,  they  were  characteris^ed  W,sfqQ|)|li9ity 
ai^d  plaino^a^  ;  They. did  not  exceed  a  line  and;  a  baff ;  and  tl^. 
^an^G  of  the  author  or  printer,  or  date^  seldom,  appeared  therj^r 
t^Hit  j(;he  ambition  of  possessing  books  now  began  to  diminish 
np.twithstanding  the  exLcouragements  held  out  to  the  cultivatipa. 
of  learning ;  and  it  becaioe  necessarjr  tp  stimulate  the  .decay/s4 
ippetite.i^ch  threatenefl  the  illustrious  labourers  at  tbe.pr^fis* 
i,cp6i:dingly.  the  use  .pf  ornamental  title-pages. was  introduce^* 
/or.  the  invention,  of  this  ingenious  remedy  we  are  indebted,  tp 
tjje  great  successor  of  Caxton,  Wynkyn.  de  Worde.  The  first 
essay  of  Wynkyn  towards  ornamental  typography  is  to.  be  mefc 
Tfittj  in  the iitle-pageto  hia edition  of  BartholomtKmd^projgvieiar. 
^bu9  Rerum^  Tne  title  itself,  iu  large  Gothic  letters^^  iQ;^f[ 
two  liijies  across  the  page.  The  letters  were  deeply  cut.in^o  ^ 
large  vy;oo4!sn  block,  leaving  the  surface  with  many  sligt^t  j^- 
cosiot^.  to  farm  a  idaj:k  bacH-g^^^^^d-  ^  S^^^  ^dea,  of  the,  nu^ 
ner  i,n  wbic)i.tlji^  1,itle;  is.  executed,  may  be  had  from  thesn^^U 
black  ^paoe  gin>a-Bank.npite,'in  which  the  amount  of  th|i  npte  }^ 
^tfite^ ,  }J9l  wljite  letJterp*; .  This,  specimen  of  early  typogiaplvc;^ 
^xkm^a^hip.  19, highly  e^t^eiii^ted. for, the  neatci^s.  of  theei^u-* 
tiofx  ipd  tli!^,BTPp<?irtipi^. »  It.i?w)iuW  appear,  hQwie)S€ir,t  tt^i;  tbp 

merits  of  this  plan  of  a  title-page — ^whicjx  .tr^uly  w^  bfi|;a,fUQfv^ 
ipojp^vemen^on  the  fi^ionjof  title^p^es. already  in, use^j^ndjt^ 
wtuch  men;  e^e/eipod  so .indifiesent-^were  .n<>t  apppeqiate^./:^  A^ 
whole  e;xtent  of  Wynkyn'^  estimate ; ,  aind  we  find')^im,a,9cording« 
lyintroduoing  into  the  pl^  of  j^i^  titje-p^g^s  various  jOrnaiptiept^l 
figures,  and  (^vices*  Tb§;eailie^t  in8(t$^xce  of  anpiifft^^ntal  ^Ule^ 
p^e  ocijurp'ii^his  yeriei^lp  edition  of.the.wodfaeniitle^'l*  TW 
CrqfUtQ  tuve  igell and  to,  df/Lejwffl"  whiqh*  i^  a  tjc?gpisl^tiQii  ftom.tbp 
Frencl^,  anid  a,ji^priht  pf  ans-^d^ti^n^fdready  pnl|iished  by.Ca;?;tqn. 
The  title  ^o  this  work  in.  Wyjokj^f^  €;dftipi;i  uli^  a.  iU^  wd  a  ^alf 
of  large  Gothic  letter^,  surrpWided,  bv  a  plain  bordex:  beneath 
it  is.a^bear;^  drawn  by,  a  pa|r  of  .norses,  richly  caparisoned. 
Through  the  a,i;ches  inthe  bac^-£rpund  is  a.diatant  view  of  a 
caiitle  and  son^  house^.  .  The  box<ibr  is  cpmposed  of  two  pillara 
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of  the  Tuscan  order,  supporting  an  «rehed  roof>  and  tbe  capitah 
are  omafiaei^d  with  fuUv-blown  roses.  The  same  cut  appeals 
on  the  reveiva^  of  the  first  leaf,  and  beneath  it  are  three  staiaas, 
the  merit  of  which  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  speci- 
men: 

"  O  mortal  mao,  Ijrfte  up  thyn  eye, . 

And  put  all  vanytes.  out  of  thyn  inyml^f 
For  as  thou  seest  thys  corse  here  lye, 

Even  so  sh^t  thou  by  j^ture  and  kynde. 
A  man's  lyfe  is  but  a  blast  of  wynde, 

And  in  a  thought  departed  and  gone  ; 
Wyf,  chylde,  and  godes  you  must  leave  behynde 
To-day  a  man,  to-morrow  none."  ' 

There  is  an  edition^  by  the  same  printer,  of  the  Book  called 
**  Richard  RoUe^  hemiyte  of  hampull'*  2ic.  dated  about,  the; 
same  time.  The  title-page  is  ornamented  with  a  wh(de-lengtfi 
figure  of  a  hermit  walking  with  his  staff  in  his  right  ha^d^^^c^ 
his  beads  pendant  in  his  lefl — a  glory  circles  his  head.  A9  soon 
as  the  use  of  ornamental  title-pa^es  became  general^  the  niipst 
usual  device  was  the  representation  of  a  scholar  at  his  desk  ^, 
but  in  proportion  as  the  competitors  multiplied^  did  these<ej»7 
bellishments  improve  in  execution,  variety,  and  design.,  Tqat' 
they  were  the  means  of  preserving  the  works  of  many  a  wortj^ 
author,  we  cannot  doubt :  and  to  the  credit  of  the  taste  of  evei^ 
these  remote  times,  it  deserves  to  be  stated,  that  the  descrip^on 
of  works  to  which  these  attractive  appendages  were  deenied  to 
be  of  most  consequenc.e,  are  chiefly  books  of  theotqgy  and  pole- 
mics. Of  the  efficacy  of  the  intended  preservative  we  are  ^-, 
titled  to  think  highly,  upon  the  authority  ot  the  following  ^ines : 

"  Or  where  the  pictures  for.  the  page  atone*  1    / ;  . 

And  Quarles  is  saved  by  beauties  not  his  own*"  ^  ,] 

DuKCIAD,  B*  1, 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  ornamaatal  title^ages  of  Aeao 
times  is  from  the  Mentz  press,  and  is  prefixed  to  a  foKo  Yohane^ 
of  divinity.  The  title  itself  is  squeezed  into  a  narrow  sMce  «l 
the  top  of  the  page,  like  some  unworthy  intruder,  of  whose 
presence  the  artist  seems  impatient  in  such  a  place.  These* 
maining  part  of  the  page  is  filled  by  a  full-length  figure  of  the 
Vir^  Mary,  gorgeousTv  attired ;  and  sa  to  dress  aim  pcBsontl 

auslities,  certainly  exhioits  more  devout  partiality  in  the  aitist, 
lan  taste  for  beauty  and  ornament.  He  shews  still  less  skiU 
in  the  art  of ''  barbery  ;'^  for  of  the  head  of  hair  which  he  bestows 
upon  the  Virgin,  profuse  and  capable  of  being  turned  to  a  very 
good  account  as  it  is,  he  can  find  no  use,  but  leaves  it  dishevelled 
about  her  shoulders,  to  the  great  injury  of  her  person.  But  the 
richness  of  the  crown,  and  the  splendour  of  die  glory  round  her 
head,  denote  the  strong  interest  the  artist  has  in  conciliating 
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her ;  and  nothing  short  of  the  deepest  remorse  could  hare  led  to 
the  free  gift  of  such  a  wholesome  comptexion  as  she  wears. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  16th  century/ l)ie  taste  for  orna- 
mental tide-pages,  and  indeed  of  ornamental  printing  in  general, 
was  very  prevalent :  aod  the  encoun^ement  afforded  to  typo- 
graphical artists  produced  some  very  costly  decorations.  The 
primers,  and  most  of  the  elemental  worka-^the  joint  coioposi- 
tions  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  men.  of  the  time — ^were  sent 
into  the  world  with  title-pages  that  reflect  the  highest  credit  on 
the  skill  of  the  artists*  The  design  which  was  commonly  adopt- 
ed in  title-pages  to  works  of  wis  description,  was  uiat  qi  a 
school-master  enthroned  in  a  two-armed  chair;  a  birch,  the. 
awful  emblem  of  authority,  in  his  hand,  and  a  group  of  suibjoct 
truants  around  him,  with  visages  most  elaborately  rueful.  But 
the  productions  of  the  Basil  press,  under  the  joint  Superinten- 
dence of  Erasmus,  Froben,  and  Holbein,  left  all  competitors  at 
an  immeasurable  distance  in  the  department  of  decorative  print- 
ing. The  superiority  of  the  title-pages  prefixed  to  the  jBasil 
editions  consists  in  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  design  and 
execution  of  the  borders.  Representations  of  bird^,  fruits, 
flowers,  carved  vases,  and  historical  subjects^  surrounded  the 
page,  inclosing  a  space  where  the  title  of  the  Work  and  the. 
name  of  the  author  appeared.  At  first,  these  borders  were 
executed  with  a  dark  back-ground,  to  relieve  the  figures  upon 
it  The  devices,  however,  were  often  singularly  inappropriate, 
The  Sermons  of  Luther  were  ushered  into  the  world  under  the 
escort  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  in  a  most  dolorous  plight.  The 
Holy  Bible  was  often  prophaned  by  title-pages  containing  the 
most  extravagant  representations.  In  the  title-pa^  to  one  of  the 
prayer-books  printed  about  this  time,  is  the  design  of  an  ansel 
crowning  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  Ood  ihe  Father  assisting  at  Uie 
ceremony ;  and  in  that  to  a  book  of  Natural  History  of  the  same 
period,  is  a  figure  intended  to  represent  the  Supreme  Being 
reading  on  the  seventh  day,  when  he  rested  from  alt  his  labours. 
The  lives  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Saints  furnish  sub- 
jects for  the  decorations  of  many  title-pages.  In  the  title-page 
to  the  ''  Prymtr  of  Saliabtiry"  printed  about  the  middle  of  the 
16di  century,  there  is  a  beaatiml  cut  towards  the  top  of  the 
page,  and  the  space  beneath  is  filled  up  with  the  rollowing 
singular  supplication : 

**  God  be  in  my  bede, 

And  in  my  imderstandynge  ; 
God  be  in  my  eyen, 

And  in  my  lokynge ; 
God  be  in  my  mouthe, 

And  in  my  spekynge^ 
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God  be  in  my  b«rte» 

And  in  my  thinkinge ; 
God  be  at  mine  end» 

And  at  my  departynge." 

The  title-pagres  to  tbe  Basil  edition  of  Erasmus's  woiks  are 
distin^shed  for  the  spirit  and  ingenuity  of  their  omsments. 
The  title*page  to  an  edition  of  his  Ureek  Testament,  contains  a 
highly-finished  picture.  The  title  is  entirely  inclosed  by  an 
elaborate  wood-cut  border :  at  the  top  is  the  Citadel  of  Hawi* 
ness,  and  at  the  bottom  a  walled  arena,  where  Genius,  in  tne 
character  of  an  old  man  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  is  seen  keeping 
off  some  frolicsome  boys.  Fortune,  Opinions,  and  Persuasion, 
in  the  characters  of  females,  are  within  the  arena  i  the  Evil 
Passions  are  around  it :  and  in  the  side  compartments  are  the 
representations  of  the  discipline  and  afflictions  which  human 
nature  is  to  undergo  in  its  journey  to  the  happy  Citadel. 

For  the  great  improvements  in  the  art  ot  decoratire  printing 
which  took  place  aoout  this  time,  we  are  indebted  principally  to 
the  genius  of  Holbein,  who  is  known  to  us  by  some  spirited 
productions  of  his  pencil,  executed  in  the  reign  and  under  the 
patronage  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Henry  seems  to  have  employed 
this  great  artist  as  an  emissary  abroad,  after  the  example  of  his 
predecessor,  to  fulfill  some  curious  and  exquisite  instructiona. 
tor  taking  a  survey  of  the  person,  complexion,  &c.  of  some 
forei^  h.iy,  to  whom  he  intended  to  make  proposals.  It  is 
certain  that  Holbein  ensnared  his  master  into  a  marriage 
with  Anne  of  Cleves,  by  imparting  unmerited  charms  to  her 
portrait.  The  Basil  press,  however,  had  its  rivals.  The 
title  page  to  Tritkendfisy  Polj/graphy  contains  an  elaborate  re- 
presentation of  the  author  presenting  his  book  to  the  Pojpe. 
This  work  was  executed  at  Paris  in  the  early  part  of  tbe  loth 
century.  In  England  also  the  art  of  decorative  printuie  was  in 
a  state  of  great  improvement;  and  the  ornaments  in  me  title- 
page  to  John's  Account  of  British  Worthies  will  not  suffer  in 
a  comparison  with  the  most  celebrated  specimens  of  the  time. 
Some  exquisitely  ornamented  title-pages  were  executed  about 
this  period  by  the  Aldine  family,  the  most  famous  of  which  is 
the  title-page  to  Cardinal  Bembo's  History  of  Venice.  In  llie 
i^ign  of  Elisabeth  a  more  chaste  and  severe  style  appears  to  be 
gr^ually  introducing  itself  into  the  decorative  part  of  printing. 
The  rudfe  and  licentious  devices  of  earlier  times  yielaed  to  a 
stately  architectural  precision,  still  however  united  witii  great 
beauty  of  execution,  m  the  ornaments  of  title-pages.  The  de- 
corations to  the  title-page  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Sir  T.  More's 
Works,  consist  of  two  graceful  female  figures  standing  on  either 
side  on  pedestals,  and  between  is  inscribed  the  title  of  the 
volumes,  the  names  of  the  author  and  printer,  and  the  date.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  assistance  of  the  engraver  was  al- 
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ways  relied  on  as  the  best,  pftsspoirt.tp  Btera/y  success.  The  un- 
fortunate Thomas  Tusser,  lyl^o  strove  tP  uiy te  the  pursuit  of 

? practical  fanning  with  .pp(^l(ix«.9l94sifiM^^iW         ^^^^  some  very 
avouraUe  specimens  ot  his  genius  behind,  find  in  particular 

lM)A<imftitbei^dWiltkgi9fl  M'd^o(^«io«;b^atti^v^tVi^P^l^-"''^ 
tfcWWftk' ^  gi vis  ifttthy  *g<^d '  ^irttttibti* *  «¥  *  th«  •  (^tivatlott' tff '^Ate 
4M>iy2>  ^d;M(M^itMtlMlkig'hiy;disafy|>ointi^t»,  BiM^t^llffl^bH^ 

1  ne  nop  for  its  pront  1  thus  do  exalt ;  , 

•-•'  •'"'^  "     It  tftrengtHeneth -aHnlc,  aM^it'  saVouteUimaU; *'  ' ''  '''''  ^   ' 


be' Meed  even  ih^tttfe' history' of*  title-t)agei8.*  Hie  decoratYini 
become  more  varkni^  dnfl  fandffill^  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
^)WtiWeht41  title- jfages  eiectited  in  the  reign*  of  that  monai*ch, 
iij)Tef[*e^dt6a'wom  of'«L  gentleman  falconer,  ati  ttaliaii,  ed- 
\mi^A"*'  Ji  TnitiMS  and'bri^ dtikoier^  on  Spafiek  when  they  fe 
tf^e^htaiect.'*' '  Underneath  the  title  is  a  r^ptteentatJon  of'theKihi 
^fi<;fljly'1iaW£i^d  ;  'and  if  the  attire  bf  the  monarch  be  a  true  specie 
tUbn  bf  the.  f&shibtiable  dress  of  the  times,;  all  I  can  say  is;  that 
th«i  eVk  of  tlie  rise  of  dandies  does  not  bdong  to  the  I9th'cei:^ 
Wrjf. ''  Hi^'Wje^tyife  approached  by  two  attendants,  who  ar^ 
"Adeupi^d-fti'VieWiil^  -the'^^  aJry  contest"  Which' goes  on  Over  theit 
fc^ads  J'^a gtoiip  bf  obgfe is  aVouhd  him ;  in  his  left  hand  he  b^ats 
tRfe  ftfewKr^ttd  Ih  hi^  ri^ht  a  stick.  The  taste  for  the  ancieA 
dfeviceS  had  rfcft  yfet  "beeh  whbll^  removied,  particularly  fibm  the 
pitfbtt^  <)if^thWiogicar  literature.  The  following  curious  desi^ 
M^edit^  'h'  4  lJitle*p&g^  prefixed  Uy  a  treatise  on  divrnrtjT,  lik 
*t£e  cdijnidenb^tnent  of  4he  17di  century : — an  inunense  ^Mp  h 
if^pi^i^eirted' im  ftdl  sail  foreshortened  :  the  Pope;  Stl  Peter;  arid 
some  baiiiinals  are  in'  the  poop :  the  Virgin  Maiy  ^nd  infiuit 
BaWbiyr  are  rh'thfe  fchhmdi  wittt  attendant  angSU':  bfelowik 
^  •  bid 'hirtm  fishing :' the  ^oodCatJiOlibsarcl  cAught' ?n'd  tieft 
*wMle  thfeRdbrmi&ts  ai^  bii^t>ended  td  ithMk.  fntfaefi«treiY 
mppe&VK  the  headoFftswiiQiimDg^'figiit^/d^oiMtt^ 
t^ni(W  and  a  pairof^spectadcvJ  is  tbitr'eeiitfti^'the  remarkable 
evedt'of  ttie  intiH^duction  chP  cc^})ev-piftti»i  enrib^Hibhm^nts  took 

'  '  'Biit  tJas  for  the  tide-page !— no  longer  the  seat  of  omam tot^ 
'no'ton^f  the^arena,  where  rival  artists  committed  themselve^^ 
a'gk>tk)us  enMrlattonof  skill,  taste, and  mgeiniity.  Gone  forever 
artj  lier '  daj^s  of  splfetidOur.  No  more  clbthed  Jri  eatly'  floW^tis; 
•and  guy  wim  ^rialida  ^d  fruks,  WiUr  #liegid  ferflMtoC'iDfitetli^ 
tiilrakigev  i6  the  j^tifCRiittd(klto«4«dgelind>wiBdoml  '^^Sc^  wimdr 
i»k2ome,  the  foliage  ii  pa$ti  and  si  ¥tide,  %My,'im«realitile'odfit^ 
pany  of  letters  alone  Remains  of  her.  ' 
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The  fashion  of  ornamental  title-pages  haying  yielded  to  the 
growing  austerity  of  manners,  the  ingenuity  oi  authors  was 
taxed  to  provide  an  equivalent  in  the  terqas  of  the  title  itself  : 
and  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  the  art  of  *'  ingeniously  baptizing 
books"  was  not  only  introduced,  but  carried  to  the  greatest  per- 
fection by  polemical  writers.  A  literary  war  early  broke  out 
between  the  Presbyterian  party  and  the  adherents  of  the  estab- 
lished church ;  and  the  waitings  on  both  sides  are  oftentimes  dis- 
tin^ished  by  titles  worthy  to  be  remembered  for  their  incongruity, 
their  humour,  and  ingenuity.  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  heavy 
and  corruptible  materials  which  they  belong  to,  are  indebted  for 
their  preservation  to  the  virtue  of  these  titles.  A  controversy 
about  the  arrangement  of  the  table  or  altar  in  a  certain  church, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  gave  rise  to  productions 
with  titles  in  which  a  new  style  of  nomenclature  seems  to  have 
been  introduced.    Says  my  authority : — 

**  Grrantham's  stout  vicar  scarce  had  got 
His  board  in  place  of  altar  set, 
When  out  there  comes  a  peevish  letter 
To  charge  him  for  an  innovator." 

England's  Reformation, 

To  this  epistle  the  vicar  and  his  altar-party,  being  stout  paper 
combatants,  reply  in  a  book  entitled  A  Coat  from  the  Altar, 

^*  But,  Sirs,  behold  the  scorching, brand 
Was  scarce  deUvered  from  his  hand, 
When  from  the  table-party  came 
The  Quench  Coal  out  to  choak  the  same ; 
But  Quench  Coal  being  but  a  dull 
Insipid  lump,  of  nonsense  full, 
Did  litde  harm,  or  none  at  all, 
To  the  victorious  AUar  Coal," 

Ibid. 

To  help  Quench  Coal,  a  book  soon  after  appears  bearing  the 
title  of  The  Holy  Table,  'Same,  and  Thing: 

*^  Brimfull  of  banter,  droll,  and  scoff, 
By  which  no  doubt  the  table-members 
Had  dash'd  the  coal  into  dead  embers, 
If  Pocklington  had  not  restrained  'em 
By  his  Altare  Christianum."  Ibid, 

The  vicar  dies  ;  but  the  accident  in  no  way  injures  the  progress 
of  the  controversy : — 

''  Even  in  his  ashes  live  his  wonted  fires." 

Even  in  his  grave  he  will  not  be  restricted  from  indulging 
IB  the  right  to  reply.  Accordingly  we  have  The  Dead  Vicar's 
Plea:— 
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*'  He  saw,  it  leenis,  from  grot  b^ow, 
His  altar  in  a  danger  great. 
And  few  that  pleaded  well  for  it : 
Takes  up  his  pen,  and  falls  to  plead 
For's  altar,  though  a  twelvemonth  dead/' 

Innumerable  were  the  books,  and  wonderful  their  titles,  which 
followed  upon  this  subject : 

'*  Scarce  was  a  pen  but  what  was  tried, 
And  books  flew  out  on  every  side.*' 

At  length  the  coal  was  completely  extinguished,  and  the  con- 
troversy concluded  by  a  book  from  the  Presbyterian  party.  The 
book  is  indebted  for  its  efficacy  to  the  judicious  choice  of  a  Greek 
title. — It  would  be  superfluous  to  attempt  to  describe  the  charac- 
ter of  the  title-pages  adopted  in  succeeding  times,  when  the 
abuse  of  religion  was  carried  to  such  a  tremendous  extent.  The 
writers  of  Cromwell's  time  invented  various  styles  of  title-pages 
— ^the  allegorical,  the  elegiac,  the  heroic,  the  epigrammatic,  &c. 
but  the  metaphorical  was  most  generally  preferred ;  such  for  in- 
stance as  A  Pair  of  old  Stoclungs  jtewly  vamped — A  Reaping- 
hook  well  tempered  Jor  the  stubborn  Ears  of  the  coming  Crops — or 
Biscuits  baked  in  the  Oven  of'  Charity,  carefully  conservedfor  the 
Chickens  of  the  Church,  the  Sparrows  oftlie  Spirit,  and  the  sweet 
Swalloios  of  Salvation.  The  re-estabhshment  of  order  and  the 
monarchy  banished,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  taste  for  curious  title- 
pages.  The  decline  and  fall  of  the  art  may  be  distributed 
amongst  the  succeeding  reigns.  What  indeed  could  be  expected 
from  the  era,  in  which  volumes  containing  specimens  of  title- 
pages  of  the  most  elaborate  workmanship,  were  treated  as  fit  only 
to  erect  altars  to  Dulness. 

*^  But,  high  above,  more  solid  learning  shonei 
The  classics  of  an  age  that  heard  of  none ; 
There  Caxton  slept,  with  Wynkyn  at  his  side, 
One  clasp'd  in  wood,  and  one  in  strong  cow-hide ; 

Of  these,  twelve  volumes,  twelve  of  amplest  size, 

Redeemed  from  tapers  and  defrauded  pies. 

Inspired  he  seizes:*' —  Dunciad,  B,  1. 

But  a  more  liberal  spirit  appears  to  be  revivii^.  The  laurels 
of  the  venerable  Wynkyn  are  about  to  be  retreshed.  If  the 
posthumous  admiration  of  the  19tb  century  is  una.vailing  for  the 
great  promoters  of  the  art  of  decorative  printing  in  former  days, 
it  may  be  the  means  of  communicating  some  benefit  to  our  pos- 
terity :  and  extensive  will  be  our  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of 
that  posterity,  if  by  our  spirit  and  industry  we  succeed  in  re- 
storing to  t}ie  ancient  honours  of  its  lineage — this  relic  veteris 
j>rosapt^  ac  multanim  imaginum — the  title-pagje.  W, 
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SONNBTTOMANIA. 

Thboughout  the  region  of  specifics  I  have  long  sought  for 
a  cure  or  antidote  against  one  prevalent  disorder.  In  ''  Every 
man  his  own  doctor/' — ^in  the  puff-stuck  windows  of  patent 
medicines-— on  the  gay  magazine-cover,  and  in  the  sly  comer  of 
a  newspaper,  not  forgetting  the  bills  so  importunately  presentee} 
eratis  to  the  step-picking  passenger,  I  have  searched ;  but  all 
in  vain.  Genuine  pills  and  universal  panaceas  bid  defiance  (if 
duly  attested  and  signed)  to  all  diseases  save  the  present :  the 
rake  may  purchase  a  fresh  constitution,  and  the  old  obtain  a 
precious  infusion  of  youth  from  a  half-guinea  phial;  but  this 
touches  not  our  case.  It  is  true,  that  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal, 
the  species  of  disorder  to  which  I  allude,  has  baffled  more  than 
any  other  the  efforts  of  the  faculty,  yet  we  have  the  searing-iroa, 
vinegar,  and,  if  all  fails,  suffocating  bolsters,  against  the  hydro- 

J>hobia,  but  nothing,  nothing  alas !  is  on  record  as  a  specific 
or  the  sonnettomania. 

Natural  philosophers  have  been  much  perplexed  to  define  the 
animal,  the  bite  of  which  is  so  disastrous,  or  to  assi^  it  to  any 
class ;  as  though  the  bceed  is  very  common,  not  only  m  its  native 
woods,  but  even  in  populous  cities,  the  professors  of  comparative 
anatomy  have  been  totsuly  unable  to  discover  its  ^enus,  ana  declare 
that  the  body  always  evaporates  under  dissection.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  we  are  indebted  for  this  pest  to  the  devastating 
Arabs,  or  whether  it  was  indigenous  to  tne  Swiss  and  Provencal 
mountains ;  but  its  spreading  and  fickle  nature  incliaes  me  to  the 
Jbrmer  opinion.  "Wherever  bred  or  bom,  we  learn  that  the 
ravenous  creature,  in  the  early  period  of  modem  timeb^  descended 
into  the  fertile  plains  of  Italy,  and,  with  a  very  fastidious  taste, 
that  has  not  been  its  subsequent,  characteristic,  bit  the  choicest 
spirits  of  that  enthusiastic  land.  One,  in  particular,  it  seized 
venomous  hold  of,  who  mistook  the  cause  or  his  frenzy  for  love, 
and  made  very  illiberal  complaints  against  that  innocent  deity. 
The  general  svmptoms  of  the  infection,  in  this  its  first  stage,  very 
much  resembled  those  it  displays  in  its  present,  and  to  be  hoped 
its  last  stage,  amongst  us,-— extreme  melanchol v*  black  bile,  and 
^vering  at  the  mouth  with  inanity,  and  froth.  It  must  have 
been  a  curious  spectacle  to  see  the  great  geniuses  of  those  dajrs, 
dying  of  dejection  and  playing  with  petty  conceits,  like  the  pon- 
derous Falstaff  fiddling  with  the  sheets  as  he  expired.  At  a 
later  period  in  the  country  referred'  to,  it  assumed  a  more  terrific 
aspect :  the  animal  increased  to  double  and  treble  its  original 
size,  and  bit  die  whole  body  of  the  Cruscan  academicians ;  and 
doubtless^  it  was  partly  owm^  to  diis  mania,  that  they  meta- 
morphosed themselves  into  millers,  and  converted,  with  a  truly 
typical  metaphor,  all  poetry  into  bran.   This  is  its  mos^  dangerous 
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epoch ;  and  I  heartily  hope  the  infection  may  nerer  ag^in  be 
communicated  to  the  critical  tribe.  Besides,  with  them  it  wottid 
be  supererogation ;  and  adding  it  to  their  natural  *'  pus  atque 
venenum,"  would  be,  as  Pliny  says,  *•  Coalos  portans  ad  New- 
dastellum.''  From  diis  time  its  virulence  abated,  and  leavine 
Uie  iracund  reins  of  church  and  schoohnen,  for  the  gentler  blood 
of  dames  and  cecisbeos,  it  by  degrees  assumed  a  character,  cer- 
tainly as  tormenting  a  one,  but  not  so  terrific  as  of  old ;  and 
though  the  mania  still  rages  as  extensively  as  ever  in  '*  the  plea- 
sant land  of  Italy,**  it  has  subsided  into  a  milder  disorder,  imd 
is  become  rather  an  annoyance  than  a  disease. 

With  a  patriotic  propensity  the  animal  revisited  its  native 
country,  France,  and,  by  infecting  Benserade  and  Voiture,  ex- 
cited a  civil  war.  The  kingdom  was  divided,  not  into  Cavalier 
and  Roundhead,  Jesuit  and  Jansenist,  but  into  Jobelins  and 
Uranists,  so  denominated  from  the  titles  of  their  respective 
effusions,  the  former  headed  by  the  Prince  of  Conti,  the  latter 
by  the  Duchess  de  Longneville.  **  O  le  bon  terns,**  exclaims 
I^  Harpe  with  much  naivete,  *'  que  celui  oi^  le  conr  et  la  ville, 
toutes  les  puissances  se  divisaient  pour  deux  sonnets,  dont  Tun 
est  fort  mauvais  et  Fautre  assez  mediocre.'* 

It  afterwards  visited  us.  Lord  Surrey,  who  was  mad  enough 
before,  being  bitten  most  likely  when  at  Turin,  jousting  m 
honour  of  his  Geraldine,  infected  nis  friend  Wyatt ;  and  doubtless 
the  disease  would  have  spread  much  farther,  had  it  not  been  bunit 
up  with  the  caustic  of  polemical  discussion.  It  afterwards  burst 
out  in  the  maiden  reign;  but  seems  never  to  have  acquired  a 
complete  mastery  over  the  robust  constitutions  of  our  ancestois: 
they  even  tamed  the  breed  of  die  animal  itself  to  a  ccMain  de- 
gree, and  made  it  the  companion  of  their  leisure  hours. 

For  upwards  of  two  centuries  the  infection  seemed  to'  be 
almost  lost,  though  at  times  it  broke  fordi  in  various  foreiignaiid 
insignificant  shapes,  dis^ised  so  as  to  deceive  the  eyes  of  the 
sane,  who  dreaded  a  fresh  bred^ing  out  of  the  malady.  If  not 
altogether  the  same,  this  mania  was  very  much  akin  to  that  le- 
corded  in  the  pages  of  the  Spectator,  when  the  poetical  pm 
made  its  appearance  inclosed  in  eggs,  acrostics,  hatchets,  and 
butterflies.  I  marvel  how  this  second  disorder  was  ever  extin- 
guished ;  all  remedies  must  have  been  vain  against  its  insidious 
attacks.  Unless,  then,  we  may  consider  this  as  a  resuscitation  of 
the  disorder,  which  is  very  doubtful,  it  did  not  rage  for  a  long 
period  with  us,  so  as  to  cause  rational  fear  from  the  effects  of  its 
ravages,  till  of  late,  when  it  has  appeared  with  redoubled  vio- 
lence, and  now  threatens  to  overrun  the  world  once  more  with 
its  symptoms  of  venom,  mejgrim,  and  inanity. 

A  friend  of  mine  was  bitten  a  few  years  since,  and  in  the 
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midst  of  his  foam  and  convulsions,  he  has  ejected,  during  the  in- 
terval, two  thousand  and  odd  sonnets, — five  hundred  to  the 
moon,  which  sphere,  by  its  universal  influence  on  sonnettoma- 
nia,  completely  proves  the  title  of  the  disordered  to  be  ranked 
with  the  unfortunate  beings  denominated  lunatics.  Thou  mayest 
have  the  whole  two  thousand,  '*  gentle  reader,  but  still  gentler 
purchaser,''  at  No.  20,  in  the  Scotch  barrack.*  But  I  forget, 
this  fabric  has  been  demolished,  and  I  am  glad  of  it;  for  its  close 
quarters  were  a  terrible  nest  of  the  infected.  Nevertheless,  thou 
snalt  not  altogether  perish,  kind-hearted  Ned  ;  the  most  intel- 
ligible of  thy  moon-ditties  shall  be  preserved,  like  a  grub  in 
mme  amber : 

There's  but  a  border  of  the  fair  moon  up, 

A  shallow  crescent,  in  whose  silver  breast 

May  be  descried,  all  shadowy,  the  rest 

Close-eradled,  as  an  acorn  in  its  cup : 

It  is  our  Earth,  IVe  read,  that  thus  doth  light 

Thy  face,  fair  Moon  ;  and  from  thy  sphere  perchance 

Eyes  even  now  on  this  world  fix  thdr  glance 

In  wonder  at  the  planet  of  their  night ; 

For  such  are  we  to  thee,  as  thou  to  us, — 

Bright  partners  of  the  sky,  each  other's  gloom, 

Cheering  with  smile  of  mutual  fondliness : — 

Ye,  lifeless  masses,  rays  of  love  illume, 

While  me,  a  living  soul,  th'  entombing  cloud 

Of  loneliness  hath  wrapt  in  desolate  shroud. 

Poor  Ned  was  a  harmless  and  innocent  youth ;  for  three  years 
he  lived  happy  over  ledger  and  journal,  till  unluckily,  one  '^  Sa- 
turday at  e  en,**  the  devil  tempted  him  to  make  provision  for  the 
following  day,  a  wet  Sunday,  with  two  pennyworth  of  a  maga- 
zine. In  its  fair  pages  glittered  6even  sonnets,  spick  and  span 
new.  How  he  envied  the  initials !  Put  E.  S.  in  their  situation, 
and,  thought  he,  the  fame  of  Ned  Scroggins  is  complete, — the 
world  would  know  and  admire  him, — for  talents,  like  murder^ 
will  out.  Should  fourteen  lines  deter  him,  whose  pen  achieved 
thousands  in  the  week?  ''  'Tis  but  setting  down  the  rhymes 
first,''  said  he,  "  and  the  rest  is  easy.''  He  took  heart,  and  his 
pen  marked  down  the  "  numbers  for  the  numbers  came."  A 
happier  man  than  my  friend,  for  the  whole  next  week,  never 
stuck  pen  behind  his  ear,  in  the  whole  realm  of  Cockaigne;  but 
the  poison  was  at  work — "  vulnus  alit  venis."  "  A  fig  for  the 
desk !"  quoth  Ned,  and  forth  he  walked  from  a  murky  counting- 
house  in  a  Cheapside  alley,  towards  Fleet-street  and  the  Strand, 

*  Grent  Saffolk-street,  Charing-Crosi,  which  us^d  to  be  so  denominated  by  the 
WAgs  of  the  dny. 
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in  search  of  a  green  mead.  I  spied  him  as  be  strode  through 
the  Horse  Guards ;  and  from  his  elastic  step,  unusually  cocked 
hat,  and  unconscious  chuckle,  knew  that  he  was  infected.  At  a 
cautious  distance  I  observed  him  :  the  bomb  felt  the 'first  effects 
of  his  fury ;  he  flung  a  sonnet  at  it,  nor  could  the  innocent 
Chinese  bridge  escape  him.  I  regretted  not  being  able  to  keep 
up  with  his  speed,  and  learn  the  extent  of  his  devastations 
through  Pimlico.  ''  Put  a  beggar  on  horseback,  and  hell  ride 
to  the  devil  :** — set  him  on  a  winged  horse^  and  he  cannot  ex- 
pect a  better  fate — such  was  the  end  of  Ned  Scroggins  !  Yet  if 
in  the  nether  world  he  retain  his  original  mania,  (and  much  I 
fear  his  satanic  majesty  could  not  dispense  with  so  efficient  a 
torment,)  he  will  be  gratified  by  hearing,  that  the  three  months 
since  his  He^ra»  have  produced  as  many  tributary  sonnets  from 
pilgrims  to  his  grave.  In  the  copious  memoirs  prefixed  to  his 
remains  (yet  unpublished),  he  was  reported  to  have  taken  the 
distemper  from  Mr.  Abel  Shufilebottom ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
give  credit  to  aught  reflecting  on  that  harmless  and  amiable 
youth,  who  has  not  yet  openly  shewn  symptoms  of  the  disorder, 
though  there  is  no  saying  but  it  may  be  secretly  preying  upon 
him  by  slow  advances. 

I  am  really  quite  at  a  loss  what  remedy  or  preventive  to  suggest 
against  this  dreadful  and  growing  complaint :  purgatives  do  but 
provoke  it,  as  we  learn  from  Dryden  ;  and  low  diet*  that  cools 
all  other  fevers,  serves  but  to  heighten  this.  Horace  recom- 
mends hellebore  against  a  disease  of  similar  symptoms ;  but  his 
nostrums  for  this,  as  well  as  for  money-getting  and  sojre  eyes, 
shew  him  to  have  been  an  arrant  quack.  Smoking  has  .been 
recommended  as  a  safeguard  against  all  epidemics ;  but  here 
it  is  of  no  effect — ^the  infection  delights  in  a  cigar,  s^nd  flourishes 
even  in  the  fumy  climate  of  the  cider-cellar.  After  all,  the. 
best  antidote  perhaps  is, — ^hear,  O  John  Bull !  and  preserve  thy- 
self,— a  full  stomach  and  fat  ale,  a  recipe,  of  the  benefit  of  which 
I  am  so  convinced,  as  not  to  fail  a  single  day  in  swallowing  my 
sovereign  medicine. 

But  all  is  of  no  avail,  as  long  as  folks  believe  in  the  doc- 
trine of  fatalism  with  the  Turks,  who,  it  is  said,  will  purchase 
and  wear  the  vestments  of  those  who  die  of  the  plague,  and  will 
bai^in  with  and  embrace  the  infected,  impressed  with  th^ 
strong  conviction  of  "  what  must  be,  must,"  and  thinking  it  a 
vain  endeavour  to  escape,  that  to  which  they  were  predestined. 
Similar  are  the  qpinions  of  the  unfortunate  patients  for  whom  I 
prescribe  :  bom  with  the  latent  heat  of  inspiration,  the  os  magna 
sonaturum,  they  must  (ilfaut)  scratch  head,  bite  nail,  and  son- 
nettize, — "  sic  volvere  Parcas."  O  most  impotent  and  lame  con- 
clusion 
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But  I  shall  say  no  more,  lest  my  generons  exertions  should  ex- 
cite the  unCTateful  revenge  of  the  insane,  "  fit  pugil  et  medticwn 
UTget.'^  My  courage  as  well  as  my  pen  shrink  from  the  task^ 
else  the  sonnettomaoiacs  would  have  in  me  an  historian  equal  U> 
what  the  Abderites  found  in  Lucian,  or  the  Stmsburghers  in 
the  chapter  on  Noses.  Y» 


FIELD    FLOWERS. 

The  lore  of  wild  flowers  is  often  confounded  with  the  love  of 
botany.  No  two  things  can  be  more  difierent :  they  are  al- 
most mcompatible.  The  love  of  wild  flowers  is  purely  roman- 
tic, founded  on  hereditary  reverence  and  da  association. 
Children  soon  learn  that  violet  and  primrose  are  not  common 
words ;  and  men  und  women  love  them,  from  the  minted  recol- 
lections of  childhood  and  of  poetry.  Now  botany  is  no  re- 
specter of  prejudices  or  of  persons.  She  is  a  hunter  after 
novelty  and  truth,  a  dealer  in  nard  names,  a  contemner  of  rank, 
a  leveller,  your  only  true  jacobin.  The  rose  is  to  her  no  better 
than  the  daisy.  Besides,  botany  is  a  pursuit ;  the  love  of  fldd- 
flowers  is  a  pleasure  ;  one  too  that  requires  no  trouble,  but  has 
all  the  enjoyment  of  g^ardening,  without  the  toil  of  preparation, 
or  the  risk  of  disappointnlent.  I  have  always  had  a  passion  for 
wild  flowers.  How  I  used  to  enjoy  sitting,  on  a  bright  May 
morning,  under  a  group  of  young  trees,  chiefly  larch,  horse- 
chesnut,  and  the  delicate  weeping  birch,  just  opposite  a  green 
bank,  sloping  to  the  south-west !  That  bank  has  passed  into 
other  hands  ;  I  can  no  longer  call  it  mine  ;  but  I  still  have  it  be- 
fore my  eyes.  It  was  the  richest  tapestry  of  flowers  that  I  have 
ever  seen;  primroses,  avens,  orchises,  wild  strawberry-blossoms, 
pansies,  and  oxslips,  joined  and  harmonised  by  wreaths  of 
ground-ivy  running  amongst  them  like  net-work ;  wild  hyacinths, 
purple  and  white,  fringing,  as  it  were,  the  edge  of  this  lovely 
carpet,  and  uniting  it  with  the  broom,  the  hawthorn,  and  the 
hign  elms  that  overhung  the  bank.  What  a  pleasure  it  was  to 
sit  and  read  there,  under  the  clear  blue  sky,  listening  to  the' 
nightingales  and  the  wood-pigeons,  which  abounded  near; 
never  interrupted  but  by  a  flreshef  breath  of  air,  or  the  sudden 
shadow  of  a  dove,  as  she  flew  across  the  field.  What  a  touch- 
stone of  poetry,  to  read  it  in  that  place.  Nothing  artificial  would 
do  there ;  nothing  feverish ;  nothing  morbid.  The  ''  Faery 
Queen,''  and  the  "  Excursion,''  those  fine  out-of-doer  )>oems, 
seemed  made  for  the  spot ;  so  did  Mr.  Knowles's  **  Virginius." 
My  bank  was  an  object  of  despairing  imitation  to  my  dear  friend 
Mary  W.  She  would  have  a  primrose-bank  of  her  own.  I 
shall  never  forget  her  labours,  nor  their  result.    She  dug  and 
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planted,  and  watered  and  hoed;  counted,  with  Chinese  patknoe 
and  aceurecy,  the  number  of  my  flowers ;  set  down  their  posi- 
tion in  a  map ;  ravaged  the  hedgerows  fiir  and  near ;  and  at  last 
contrived  to  get  exactly  the  same  plants  in  the  same  plases. 
But  it  would  not  do.  She  was  too  ambitious.  She  rooted  out 
all  weeds  but  the  select,  and  the  select  would  die.  She  never 
could  cover  her  ground.  The  last  time  I  saw  her  primrose* 
bank  there  were  only  three  roots  left,  and  they  were  withering ; 
that  was  five  months  ^o :  I  dare  say,  by  this  time,  she  has  not 
one  alive. 

What  pretty  flowers  grow  by  the  side  of  water !  The  Uttle 
Veronioay  called  Forget-me-not^  which  is  so  like  the  turquoise, 
or  the  softest  piece  o£  the  blue  sky ;  and  the  lady's  bedstraw, 
whose  yellow  cups  and  pale  green  leaves  form  such  graceful 
natural  wreaths,  and  twist  so  airily  round  a  straw  bonnet.  In 
the  water  there  is  the  white  lily  floating,  like  a  swan ;  cool  and 
pure  as  alabaster;  regular,  solid,  and  yet  sharply  ddBned,  as  a 
fine  carving.  The  meadows  are  full  of  beautiful  flowers.  Two 
of  the  .least  common  are  the  field  tulip  and  the  field  star  of 
Bethlehem.  The  field-tulip  is  very  splmdid.  It  resembles  the 
garden  tulip  in  figure,,  only  smaller,  and  the  head  drooping  like 
a  snow-drop.  O  the  beauty  of  diat  pendent  head,  wim  its 
small  indented  chequers  of  rich  lilac  (a  rosy  lilac)  and  deep 
purple  (a  crimson  purple) ;  dull  and  sad  till  the  sun  shines 
through,  and  then  lighted  up  like  stained  glass  in  a  cathedral 
window  !  There  is  a  white  variety  of  great  elegance.  The  two 
sorts  contrast  well  with  each  other,  and  w4di  the  deep  orange 
clusters  of  the  marsh  marigold,  which  is  often  intermixed  with 
them,  but  which  genemlly  edges  away  to  the  side  of  a  running 
stream,  as  if  enamoured  of  the  bright  reflectioa  of  her  golden 
cups,  broken  into  a  thousand  forms  by  the  motion  of  the  water. 
The  field  star  of  Bethlehem  is  the  most  ghost-like  of  flowers. 
It  resembles  a  large  hyacinth,  the  blossom  almost  green,  the 
stalk  almost  white,  with  a  strange  shadowy  mixture  of  tints,  a 
ghastly  uncertainty,  a  sepulchral  paleness,  a  solid  clayey  visible 
coldness.  Dr.  Clarke  found  the  field  star  of  Bethlehem  on  a 
tumulus  in  the  Troas,  which  is  called  the  grave  of  Ajax. 
Never  was  any  locality  more  appropriate.  It  is  the  flower  of 
the  grave.  Not  that  this  remarkable  plant  is  livid  or  disgust- 
ing, like  that,  for  instance,  which  children  call  dead  men's 
fingers ;  on  the  contrary,  it  maintains  a  sort  of  ghostly  purity 
and  dienity.  As  &r  as  a  flower  can  be  so,  the  field  star  of 
Bethlehem  is  awful.  It  is  a  reboker  of  smiles ;  a  living  memento 
mori.  It  hints  of  death  like  a  shroud.  The  happiest  contrast 
to  this  melancholy  plant  is  the  periwinkle,  the  earliest  and 
latest  of  flowers.  From  November  to  May  I  have  seen  the 
shining  leaves  and  bright  blue-bells  bristling  through  th&  hedge- 
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rows,  and  have  almost  envied  such  cheerful  hardiness — such  a 
power  of  living  and  putting  forth  blossoms  when  all  other  vege- 
tation lies  dead  or  dormant.  The  periwinkle  blooms  without  & 
rival.  The  song  of  the  robin  belongs  to  her,  as  that  of  the 
nightingale  to  the  rose. 

Wood  flowers  are  very  interesting  and  various.  The  whole 
tribe  of  orchis,  that  singular  frolic  of  nature  ;  lihes  of  the  valley. 
"  whose  very  name  is  enough/'  and  which  are  sometimes  found 
in  such  rich  abundeince  in  cutting  roads  through  an  old  cop- 
pice ;  the  wood  anemone,  whose  lightness  and  delicacy  the 
common  people  express  so  well  in  calling  it  the  wind-flower ; 
and  that  lady  of  the  forest,  the  peerless  wood-sorrel.  Nothing  is 
so  pretty  as  the  wood-sorrel — ^nothing  so  elegant — drooping 
white  blossoms  veined  with  purple,  and  such  leaves  !  Trefoils 
gracefully  folded  and  dropping  over  the  light  stalk ;  the  outside 
of  a  lucid  green,  the  inside  of  a  blushing  crimson.  It  chooses 
such  pretty  situations  too ;  springing,  with  a  light  elegance, 
from  the  dark  mould,  under  low  holly^ushes,  or  growing  out  of 
soft  moss,  between  the  fantastic  roots  of  the  beech-tree.  Per- 
haps one  part  of  the  charm  consists  in  its  being  altogether  un- 
hackneyed, unpraised  in  prose  or  verse.  I  never  remember 
seeing  the  wood-sorrel  mentioned,  except  by  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Smitli,  who  had  so  fine  a  sense  of  the  minute  beauties  of  nature. 
Lord  Byron's  description  of  a  lady's  eye-lids  resembles  the 
blossom : — 

"  Those  lids  o'er  which  the  violet  vein 
Wandering,  leaves  a  tender  stain, 
Shining  through  the  smoothest  wliite." 

After  all,  the  commonest  flowers  are  the  most  delightful. 
My  greatest  pleasure  in  flowering,  is  to  find  the  first  fresh 
bunch  of  primroses  peeping  out  of  some  sheltered  comer  with 
their  innocent  happy  look.  M, 
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A  couNTfiYMAN  of  the  Poetess  whose  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  has  said,  that  "  Poetry  is  a  diversion  proper 
for  women — a  dissembling  and  prating  art,  all  pleasure  and  all 
show  like  themselves."  This  splenetic  sentence  is  strangely 
compounded  of  truth  and  falsehood ;  and  the  world  is  now  too 
well  convinced  of  tliis  to  require  any  arguments  fi-om  us  on  the 
subject.  In  fact,  the  womanly  character  is  eminently  poetical — 
more  deeply  sensible  of  all  poetical  emotion,  more  quickly  alive 
to  the  language  of  all  sympathy  and  sentiment,  than  that  of  man ; 
and  therefore  more  capable  of  relishing  the  delicate  tenderness 
of  the  art.  But,  though  there  is  generally  this  great  apprecia- 
tion of  poetical  excellence  in  the  female  mitld;  it  is  by  no  meads 
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a  necessary  consequence  that  the  power  of  poetical  conception 
should  exist  there  :  to  admire  and  to  create  are  widely  different* 
We  do  not  in  this  place  presume  to  name  all  the  various  quali- 
ties  which  are  necessary  to  constitute  the  poetical  character  in 
its  highest  excellence  ;  but  we  think  we  may  assert,  that  there 
are  some  of  those  qualities  which  seldom  mmgle  in  the  female 
character — the  deep  and  accurate  insight  into  human  nature  and 
human  passions,  HP^'^  which  alone  a  poet  can  build  his  noblest 
and  truest  fame.  This  knowledge,  by  education  or  by  habit,  ift 
generally  excluded  from  the  heart  of  woman — ^from  "  the  nun^ 
nery  of  her  pure  breast  and  quiet  mind/'  In  paintins  the  milder 
affections  of  our  nature,  however,  the  poetesses  of  ail  ages  have 
been  eminently  successful.  Love,  friendship,  and  filial  affeotion, 
never  wear  a  more  beautiful  garb  than  when  ornamented  by  a 
female  hand.  It  is  not  the  province  of  woman  to  surmount  the 
craggy  mountain,  and  to  delight  in  the  terrors  which  she  views 
from  Its  brow,  or  to  traverse  the  pathless  ocean,  and  to  rejoice  ia 
its  dangerous  sublimity ;  but  it  is  her  pleasant  employ  to  walk: 
amid  beds  of  flowers,  and  there  to  gather  the  sweetest,  the  ten-* 
derest,  and  the  most  beautiful.  There  is  something  in  tiie  poetry, 
of  female  writers,  which  speaks  most  earnestly  from  the  heart, 
and  which  teaches  us  a  mild  and  lovely  wisdom.  It  does  not 
terrify,  but  win  to  goodness — ^it  is  placid,  affectionate,  and 
earnest-hearted. 

Of  female  classical  writers  we  have  very  few  remains  ;  but  the 
age  and  spirit  of  chivalry  gave  a  new  place  to  the  character  of 
woman.  On  the  revival  of  learning,  she  shared  with  man  all  the 
immunities  of  his  intellectual  dignity.  The  singular  poems  of 
Marguerite-Eleonore  Clotilde  de  Vallon-Chalys,  of  which  we 
believe  but  little  is  known,  can  scarcely  be  classed,  even  itf 
character,  amongst  these  ;  in  language,  expression,  and  imagery, 
they  are  totally  distinct. 

uf  the  authenticity  of  these  poems,  we  must  confess,  we  have 
considerable  doubts ;  but  their  merit  and  beauty  we  readily  ac- 
knowledge. In  1804  a  small  volume  was  published  at  Paris, 
with  the  following  title  :  "  Poesies  de  Marguerite*Eleonore  Clo- 
tilde de  Vallon-Chalys,  d6puis  Madame  de  Surville,  poete  Fran- 
ais  du  XV.  si^cle,  publi6es  par  Ch.  Vanderbourg."  In  the  pre- 
ace  to  this  little  work  there  is  some  account  given  of  the  way  in 
which  these  poems  were  discovered,  and  also  of  the  author  of 
them.  In  the  year  1782,  a  M.  de  Surville,  a  descendant  of  this 
poetess,  in  searching  among  the  neglected  archives  of  his  family, 
discovered  some  MS.  poems,  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  which 
excited  his  astonishment  and  admiration.  He  applied  himself 
diligently .  to  the  study  of  decyphering  the  hand-writing,  and, 
with  considerable  trouble,  he  succeeded  in  transcribing  the 
greater  part  of  the  MSS.   M.  de  Surville  was  driven  from  France 
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by  the  Revolation,  and  the  originals  of  the  poems  were  un- 
fortunately consumed  by  fire.  M.  de  Surville  did  not  live  to 
present  to  the  public  the  monuments  of  his  ancestor's  genius, 
which  had  been  preserved  in  his  transcription  ;  but  in  a  letter  to 
his  wife, written  shortly  before  his  execution  in  the  revolutionary 
tumults  of  the  7th  year  of  the  republic,  he  says,  ''I  beseech  you 
to  communicate  these  poems  to  some  one  who  is  capable  of  ap- 
preciating them.  Do  not  suiBTer  the  fruit  of  my  researches  to  be 
lost  to  posterity,  especially  for  the  honour  of  my  family,  of 
which  my  brother  is  now  the  sole  representative.'^  Of  the  exist- 
ence even  of  M.  de  Surville,  we  know  not  whether  we  ought  to 
doubt,  though  an  accurate  memoir  is  given  of  him,  and  an  anec- 
dote related  of  a  duel  between  him  and  the  commander  of  an  Eng- 
lish vessel,  of  the  name  of  Middleton,  respectti^  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  nations*  The  editor  of  the  poems  informs  us, 
that,  in  the  year  1794,  (but  by  what  means  he  does  not  tell  us) 
he  was  favoured  with  a  sight  of  M.  de  Surville's  copy,  and  that 
afterwards,  on  his  return  to  France  from  abroad,  he  succeeded, 
with  much  difficulty,  in  discovering  it.  But  besides  these  poems, 
some  MSS.  of  M.  de  Surville  fell  mto  his  hands,  containing  ac- 
counts of  several  poetesses  in  the  age  of  the  Troubadours,  and 
also  a  memoir  of  the  writer  of  these  singular  poems,  of  which,  as 
it  is  rather  an  interesting  piece  of  biography,  we  shall  give  a 
slight  sketch. 

Marguerite-Eleonore  Clotilde  de  Vallon-Chalys,  afterwards 
Madame  de  Surville,  was  bom  in  a  beautiful  chateau  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ard6che,  about  the  year  1405.  Her  mother,  Pul- 
cherie  de  Fay-CoUan,  passed  some  years  in  Paris,,  where  she  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  literature,  and  learned  to  write  a  beautiful 
hand — ^no  mean  accomplishment  at  that  day.  She  was  invited 
by  Agnes  of  Navarre,  the  wife  of  Gaston-Phebus,  Count  deFoiz, 
to  the  court  of  that  prince,  which  was  enriched  by  a  valuable 
library,  not  only  of  classical  MSS.  but  also  of  such  of  the  Italian 
and  French  writers  as  were  then  extant.  Under  the  direction  of 
Froissard,  and  by  the  desire  of  the  Countess,  Pulcherie  copied 
some  of  the  works  of  the  Trouveurs,  and  more  especially  of  tnose 

foetesses  who,  after  Heloise  de  Fulbert,  had  cultivated  the 
rench,  or  romance  language.  This  valuable  collection,  both  of 
ancient  and  modem  poetry,  on  the  death  of  her  benefhctress, 
Pulcherie  was  altowea  by  the  Count  to  carry  away  with  her. 
Peculiar  misfortunes  separated  Madame  de  Vallon,  for  some 
time,  from  her  husband  and  her  sons ;  and  on  her  return  to  Val- 
lon, her  great  consolation  was  in  the  education  of  her  daughter 
Clotilde.  The  talents  of  this  child  were  very  precocious.  At 
eleven  years  of  age  she  translated  into  Frencn  verse  one  of  the 
Odes  of  Petrarch,  with  considerable  ability.  Many  circumstances 
concurred  to  develope  the  genius  of  Clotilde.   A  strict  friendship 
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existed  between  her  and  some  other  yoiing  fettialeiBj,  which  was 
strengthened  by  the  ties  of  similar  tastes  and  occupations. 

In  the  year  1421,  not  long  after  the  death  of  her  mother^  Clo* 
tilde  became  attached  to  ]£prenger  de  Surville,  and  they  were 
soon  afterwards  married.  Immediately  after  that  event  had 
taken  place,  M.  de  Surville  was  called  on  to  join  the  standard  of 
Charles  VIL  then  Dauphin ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion,  proba- 
bly, that  the  beautiful  verses  which  We  shall  shortly  transcribe, 
may  be  presumed  to  have  been  written ;  and  at  this  time  also 
the  "  Heroide  a  son  esponlx  Beren^er*'  was  composed,  which,  it 
is  said,  was  seen,  though  not  admired,  by  Alain  Chartier.  The 
life  of  Bereuger  de  Surville  was  not  long —  he  perished  the  vic- 
tim of  his  own  valour,  in  a  dangerous  expedition  which  he  under- 
took during  the  siege  of  Orleans,  leaving  only  one  son  by  his 
wife.  Madame  de  Surville  now  devoted  herseli  more  assiduous- 
ly to  her  poetical  labours,,  and  she  ^ned  considerable  notice  by 
some  severe  attacks  on  Alain  Chartier,  between  whom  and  her- 
self there  existed  much  animosity.  After  the  death  of  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law, Heloise  de  Vergy,  who  died  in  14(58,  Madame  de 
Surville  found  her  only  consolation  in  th^  society  of  her  grand- 
daughter Camilla,  upon  whose  death  she  once  more  visited  the 
place  of  her  birth.  In  this  retreat  she  appears  to  have  passed 
the  remainder  of  her  life,  writing,  in  her  extreme  age,  verses 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  freshest  mind  at  a  much 
more  favourable  period.  The  precise  time  of  her  death  is  not 
known ;  but  she  lived  and  composed  to  her  ninetieth  year. 

The  poems  which  are  contained  in  tliis  little  volume  are  princi- 
pally poems  of  sentiment  and  satire  ;  but  as  the  latter  must  ne- 
cessarily have  lost  much  of  the  poignancy,  which  is  their  chief 
merit,  we  shall  confine  ourselves,  in  the  extracts  which  we  are 
about  to  make,  to  a  few  of  the  former  description.  We  have  at- 
tempted an  English  translation  of  these  extracts,  which  we  were 
induced  to  make  from  the  admiration  which  we  felt  for  the  beauty 
of  the  original,  though  not  in  the  hope  of  being  able,  in  any  man- 
ner, to  approach  it.  Even  in  the  very  title  a  translation  is  im- 
possible. 

VSB9JBS   TO    MT    FIRST-BORN.* 

My  cherish'd  infimt !  image  of  thy  sire ! 

Sleep  on  the  bosom  which  thy  small  lip  presses ; 
Sleep,  little  one,  and  dose  those  eyes  of  nre, 

Those  eyelets  which  the  weight  of  sleep  oppresses. 

*   VSaSELETB    A   HON   PREMIER   NX. 

O  CHBR  enfantelet,  vray  pouitfaici  de  ton  pere. 

Dors  sur  le  seyn  que  ti  bouiche  a  prease ! 
Don,  pctioC ;  cioc,  amy,  sur  le  s^yn  de  ta  mere, 

Tieo  doulx  oeillet  par  le  somme  oppress^ ! 
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Sweet  friend !  dear  little  one  I  nuiy  slumber  lend  thae 

Delights  which  I  must  never  more  enjoy ! 
I  watch  o'er  thee,  to  nourish  and  defend  thee, 

And  count  these  vigib  sweet,  for  thee,  my  boy. 

Sleep,  infant,  sleep !  my  solace  and  my  treasure ! 

Sleep  on  my  breast,  the  breast  which  gladly  bore  thee ! 
And  though  thy  words  can  give  this  heart  no  pleasure, 

It  loves  to  see  thy  thousand  smiles  come  o'er  thee. 

Yes,  thou  wilt  smile,  young  friend !  when  thou  awakest. 
Yes,  thou  wilt  smile,  to  see  my  joyful  guise ; 

Thy  motlier's  face  thou  never  now  mistakest. 
And  thou  hast  leam'd  to  look  into  her  eyes. 

What !  do  thy  little  fingers  leave  the  breast. 

The  fountain  which  diy  small  lip  press'd  at  pleasure  ? 

Couldst  thou  exhaust  it,  pledge  of  passion  blest ! 

Even  then  thou  couldst  not  know  my  fond  love's  measure. 

My  gentle  son !  sweet  friend,  whom  I  adore  1 

My  infant  love !  my  comfort,  my  delight ! 
I  gaze  on  thee,  and  gazing  o'er  and  o'er, 

I  blame  the  quick  return  of  every  night. 

His  little  arms  stretch  forth — sleep  o^er  him  steals — 
His  eye  is  closed — he  sleeps — how  still  his  breath ! 

But  for  the  tints  his  flowery  cheek  reveals, 
He  seems  to  slumber  in  the  arms  of  death. 

Awake,  my  child ! — ^I  tremble  with  affright! — 
Awaken ! — Fatal  thought,  thou  art  no  more — 

My  child !  one  moment  gaze  upon  the  light. 
And  e'en  witli  thy  repose  my  life  restore. 

Blest  error !  still  he  sleeps — I  breathe  again — 
May  gentle  dreams  delight  his  calm  repose ! 

But  when  will  he,  for  whom  I  sigh — oh  when 
Will  he,  beside  me,  watch  thine  eyes  unclose  ? 

When  shall  I  see  him  who  hath  given  thee  life, 
My  youthful  husband,  noblest  of  his  race  ? 

Methinks  I  see,  blest  mother,  and  blest  wife ! 
Thy  little  huids  thy  father's  neck  embrace. 

How  will  he  revel  in  thy  first  caress. 

Disputing  with  thee  for  my  gentle  kiss! 
But  think  not  to  engross  his  tenderness, 

Clotilda  too  shall  have  her  share  of  bliss. 


Bel  amy,  cher  petiot,  que  ta  pupiUc  tendre 
Gouste  ung  sommeil  qui  plus  n'est  foict  pour  moy  ! 

Je  veille  pour  te  veoir,  te  nourrir,  te  defendre, 

Ainx  quMl  ni*ett  doulx  ne  vciller  que  pour  toy !   &c  .&c. 
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How  will  he  joy  to  see  fais  image  there, 

The  sweetness  of  his  large  cerulean  eye ! 
His  noble  forehead,  and  his  graceful  air, 

Which  Love  himself  might  view  with  jealousy. 

For  me — I  am  not  jealous  of  his  love, 

And  gladly  I  divide  it,  sweet,  with  thee ; 
Thou  shalt,  Mke  him,  a  faithful  husband  prove, 

But  not,  like  him,  give  this  anxiety. 

I  speak  to  thee — thou  understand'st  me  not — 

Thou  couldst  not  understand,  though  sleep  were  fled — 

Poor  little  child !  the  tangles  of  his  thought, 
His  infant  thought,  are  not  unravelled. 

We  have  been  happy  infants,  as  thou  art ; 

Sad  reason  will  destroy  the  dream  too  soon ; 
Sleep  in  the  calm  repose  that  stills  thy  heart. 

Ere  long  its  very  memory  will  be  gone  ! 

There  is  a  tenderness  and  a  sportive  beauty  in  these  lines  of 
Madame  de  Surville^  which  we  have  seldom  seen  e(][ualled ;  and, 
undoubtedly,  both  the  versification  and  the  sentiments  seem 
much  supenoT  to  the  age  in  which  she  lived.  Whatever  doubts^ 
however,  there  may  be  of  their  authenticity,  we  think  their  me- 
rits and  excellence  are  unquestionable.  These  lines  are  certainly 
far  superior  to  the  French  taste  of  the  present  day,  a  circum- 
stance which  may  be  used  in  favour  of  their  genuineness.  Some 
of  the  turns  of  thought,  though  occasionally  verging  on  concetti, 
are  delicate  and  sweet  in  the  extreme  —  where  the  mother 
imagines  the  slumbers  of  her  infant  to  be  those  of  death,  and 
where  she  compares  his  infantine  thoi:^ht8  to  the  confusion  of 
entangled  threads.  The  picture  too  of  conjugal  attachment  is 
ardent,  tender,  and  pure.  It  is  in  poetry  like  this  that  the 
genius  of  woman  more  particularly  excels,  and  these  verses  are 
a  beautiful  instance  of  it.  The  following  stanzas  also  are  full  of 
passionate  affection : — 

BALLADE    A    MON    ESPOULX, 
Lors  flit  admix  des  propres  maiDB  du  Roy  en  I'Ordre  et  Corps  de  U  CherAlerie. 

Quoy !  mon  Espoulx,  k  payne  hors  de  Tenfance, 
Vient  des  guerriers  la  palme  recevoir, 
E^son  aurore  obtient  la  recompense 
Qui  ne  s'atteinct  qu'k  Testoyle  du  soir ! 
Pourquoy  n'auroit?     Icel  prilx  percevoir 
Veulent  haults  &ictz,  non  trxste  sapience. 
Que  de  succ^  sur  toy  voyray  plenveoir. 
Si  (car  mon  cueur  ne  peult  me  decevoir), 
M'est  ton  amour  garant  dc  ta  vaillancc ! 


666  P^mfi^fM^imi^^Smimilk. 

Cil  qui  sonbraist  et  Cith»gft  €t  VmomkaBj  -     r^A*.  s-a-  ■ 

Cil  qui  soubmiat  rA«ie  AttflifiR-iBBBCMi^  ^ 

Vantez  chascimg  de  n»  eaptin<prQ^        •<      h'        >    f 

Furent  du  monde  &  tMi  aagi^  rmpoii-  in.  ..«   ■     <«*> 

Comme  eulaL,  au  droict  joinz  le  Imne  vouioiry  T 

Humain  propoz,  sagesse  et  bienveillancc  \ 

Si  nestre  roy  ne  fust  en  ton  pouvoir,  i    ■  . 

Du  sang  des  roys  te  feraz  apparoir — 

M'est  ton  amour  gar  ant  de  ta  vaillance.  ,  '\" 

Dieulx!  que  vonldroj,  qnMid  t'untieray'die  hnm'  '      ' 
Varlet  feaJ,  te  mibtre  sax  dnnnps  dn  Loirl  *  ^ 

Qa*k  te  semr  aurojr  ^  TigSb^ice !  ^  -     *    i  i 

Comme  sanroy  bien  tienne  annute  ehelbir^!-  ••    '   > '   ■  ) 
Se  ne  se  peult  te  fa^a  i^meRteret*  -  v'  / 1 1 

Qu*avouz  tissue  plus  estroite  ajliance, 
Et  qu'en  tons  lieulx,  soict  le  ciel  blanc  ou  noir, 
Dusses  forcier  ma  tendrease  k  doulohr,  .,*•«'«  I 

M'est  ton  amour  garant  de  ta  vidUance.  '*   "-   ^ 

Envot«  I 

De  t'accoler  me.meurs  d'impatieiice; 
Seulette  icy  plus  ne  peulx  ene  souloir ; 
Revienz,  amy ;  serav  sans  defiance, 
Se  diet  bayzer,  que  ja  sens  m'esmouvoir 
Que  ton  amour  ne  cede  ^  ton  vaillanoe* 

We  confess  we  have  made  several  afttempts  to  tnuismrte 
tiiese  tender  and  suiMplesteiuPBSimto  fitiglislrvenie,  fornm  MM 
not  forbear  quoting  mem,  jm  ttkeytrnvp  tead  oorceiulani  to  j 
for  themselves  of  the  merits  of  thielfaaeinatin^vlittfe 
We  add  the  following  thnslation,  whieh  contiuaHifthe  se^alalte 
of  these  lines,  thongh  it  t*  impnasiblet^  «iich  itmmsiHslk^y'  r 

-'   ••.•'  >)■     9-t*  !$t 
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0»liii  a4wiiwion»  liy>tbe  King's  own  kaacL  into  i6^-Oad$t  mti  fAm^gHtttAi 

Kniffhthooa.  ^  ■  o- 

What!  in  the  very  morning  of  his  days*  .    «     ,. 

My  husband's  hand  has  grasjl-d  the  pelm  of  war. 
And  his  yu^mg  hr«ff  ia  ciiided  with  A#  xt^, ,    ;..t..,^  -  -n  ^  U 

That  seldom  bean^  but  from  life's  evening  stac  ? 
Why  should  it  not  be  so  ?     This  lofty  prim  ...,....*. 

High  deeds  of  arms^  not  subtle  counsels^  claim  :J  ^  ^    ' ' 
I  see  a  thousand  triumphs  round  thee  rise, 
If  (and  I  boldly  trust  my  heart's  surmise) 

Thy  love,  to  me,  stands  surety  for  thy  &me. 

» 

He,  whose  young  arm  struck  Carthage  to  tl^e  groiqidy 

He,  who  smote  Asia  with  the  Grecian  power. 
For  noble  continence  alike  renown'd, 
.  In  years  like  thine,  were  the  world*s  hope  and  Bower« 
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Like  Umbi,  wttfi  firnrwill  liold  the  right 

Be  wMonOf  virtiie,  oourtesy  thine  um : 
If  Ibrtiioe  grant  thee  not  a  kingly  throne, 
Be  kingly  hlaod  in  erery  action  riiewn-— 

Thy  lo^e,  to  ne,  stands  surety  for  thy  fiune. 

0  heaven !  when  thou  art  arm'd  with  lance  and  shield, 
That  I  might  follow  to  Loire's  martial  plain; 

A  ihithiiil  souire»  to  tend  thee  in  the  field, 
And  ftndfy  guard  thy  knotty  arms  from  stain! 

That  may  not  be. — ^Then,  love,  bethink  thee  still 
The  ties  that  bind  us  own  a  sweeter  name, 

That  through  all  time  and  place,  through  good  and  iU, 

Though  tender  fears,  the  while,  my  bosom  fill. 
Thy  love,  to  me,  stands  surety  for  thy  feme. 

Ehvot. 

Dying,  once  more  to  meet  thy  dear  caress, 

1  sit  and  languish  in  my  loneliness — 

Return,  sweet  friend,  secure  from  doubt  or  blame ; 
One  kiss,  which  seems  even  now  my  lips  to  bless. 

Shall  say  thy  love  is  matchless  as  thy  feme.  R. 


ON    THE   OBIGIN    OF    THE    DEBASEMENT    OF    NATIONAL 

SPIRIT    IN    ITALY. 

When  we  revert  to  the  circumatances  under  which  Italy  haa 
been  moulded  into  its  present  misbapen  form,  we  shall  peihapa 
ceaae  to  wonder  at  the  deformity  which  the  national  charaoter 
of  Uie  Neapolitan  has  recently  exhibited :  and  we  shall  be  led  to 
conclude,  that  the  attitude  he  lately  assumed,  originated  rather 
in  the  desperate  intrigues  of  a  foction,  than  in  that  staid  wis- 
dom of  genuine  patriotism,  which  moves  not  without  a  deep 
calctdfttion  of  the  aids,  resources,  and  alHanoes,  whence  its 
efforts  shall  derive  the  assurance  of  success  in  the  end,  and  of 
support  and  renovation  under  temporaiy  miscarriages.  This 
impression  wiH  strike  with  the  more  rorce  when  we  contemplate 
the  divisions,  which  have  so  long  enslaved  and  de-nationalizod 
the  posterity  of  the  illustrious  Roman.  In  tracing  our  way 
through  the  continuous  chain  of  vicissitudes  which  marks 
Italian  story,  we  shall  not  foil  to  discover  the  sinister  causes 
that  have  contributed  to  debase  and  extirpate  all  national  con- 
sanguinity between  the  distracted  states  of  Italy.  In  our  search 
jfbr  these  causes,  we  must  commence  our  enquiries  with  a  remote 
period  of  the  Roman  annals. 

The  maxim  of  transforming  men  in  one  day  from  enemies  into 
fellow-citizens,  has  been  attributed  to  the  mrst  of  the  kings  o£ 
Rome,  whose  necessities  early  impressed  upon  her  its  strengthen- 
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ing  efficacy,  an<}  prompted  her.  to  provide  for  tbe  «afe^  of  her 
institutions  by  gradually  intereating  tbe  whole  ettettt  of  Italy  in 
their  preservation.    The  result  of  this  policy  was,  Aat/in  the 
course  of  time,  eveiy  Italian  became  entitled  to  participate  in 
the  administration  of  her  affairs ;  indeed,  it  put  so  complete  an 
end  to  tbe  variooft  disdiM^tions  of  Quirites,  Latins,  allies,  pro- 
vincials, colonies,  %nd  municipal  towns,  that,  from  the  Varo  to 
the  Arsa,  there  was  not  found  a  single  people  which  did  not  lay 
claim  to  the  Roman  name.      '*  All  now  are  Romans,'^  says 
Strabo,  in  speaking  of  the  Italians :  and  Pliny  Cftlls  -Italy  **  re- 
rum  domina,   in  the  aame  way  as  Rome  first  termed  herself  "the 
only  Roriie.'*    Montesquieu  remarks,  that  this  very  t^stem  was 
one  of  the  causes  which  hastened  the  decay  of  Roman  power : 
yet  I  must  differ,  and  continue  to  difler,  from  him  on  this  pointy 
until  I  am  shown  what  other  expedient  would  have  counteracted 
the  influence  of  the  great,  (whose  gold  drew  over  the  people  to 
their  side,  and  would  have  rendered  them  a  ready  footstool  to 
dominion  and  power,)  than  the  couree  which  enabled  their  act- 
versaries  to  increase  the  numbers  of  the  voters  in  each  tribe,  and 
to  counterbalunce  the  corruption  and  partiality  prevalent  among 
the  venal  citizens  of  Rome,  by  extending  the  numerical  quantity 
of  the  votes  : — this  very  effect  was  insisted  upon  by  Cicero  him- 
self, in  the  presence  of  Sylla,  the  dictator.     Had  such  a  policy 
as  this  been  pursued  by  the  various  states  of  haly  in  tbe  four- 
teenth and  fitteenth  centuries,  one  common  interest  would  have 
united  her  whole  extent,  ijind  rescued  her  from  the  ignominy  of 
a  foreim  yoke ! 

In  um  time  of  the  Jloman  ascendancy,  however  remote  a 
comer  of  Itedy  might  be  the  birth-place  of  a  Roman  cilizai,  it 
had  no  e&ct  in  produ^ung  any  inequality  of  political  rights; — 
thase  he  shared  in  common  with  the  native  of  Rome  herself; 
nor  much  less,  could  he  be  deemed  (as  prejudice  at  this  moment 
dictates)  ^foreigner  in  his  own  country.  The  most  exalted  of 
all  dignities  the  consulship  itself,  was  open  to  competition,  erea 
ta  the  tenant  of  the  remotest  confine  of  Italy.  In  their  origin, 
tiherefi>fse»  her  people  were  brethren; — ^for  I  would  date  the  origin 
of  nations  from  that  moment,  when  interest  and  honour  unite 
men  aa  accordant  members  of  a  single  body  politic,  and  varied 
Unks  of  one  common  system.  It  was  monarchy  which  loossened 
these  linkji :  tbe  emperors  havipff  parcelled  out  the  privilege  of 
eitinenship^  with  unsparing  hand,  to  a  number  of  provinces  be- 
yond the  frontiers  of  Italy,  her  cities  restricted  tnemselves  to 
their  respective  territories,  and  preserving  within  themselves  a 
form  of  magistracy,  modelled  after  that  ox  Rome,  they  assumed 
the  appellation  of  republics :  here  we  find  the  title  of  '*  Uespub^ 
Ika^^  characterizing  th^  inscriptions  of  almost  eveiy  city  or 
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tovn*  Though  this  cireaijastaDoe  may  hare  escaped  the  anti- 
quarjr V  observatipAa  ye^  numoerless  instances  can  be  adduced  m 
eorroboratiiHi  pf  its  correctness. 

These  cUsoieiiiberment^  facilitated  the  inroads  of  the  barba?- 
rians  by  withering  that  national  zeal,  in  which  the  surest  bulwark 
of  the  public  welfare  had  hitherto  consisted.  The  descendants 
of  the  Scipiosi,  the  Brutus',  tUe  Gassiu8^  the  Pompeys,  the  Pa- 
pin^B^  the  Fabricius',  were  no  longer  in  being;  some  had  mi- 
grated to  ComitaAtinopIe,  others  had  become  extinct,  whilst 
many  had  betoken  thamselyes  to  the  clericalranks  and  monastie 
life:  and  the  only  vestige  of  liberty  which  remained,  was  ex- 
piring in  the  empty  pageant  of  a  senate.  Under  the  Goths, 
thesiSore,  Italy  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  changed  its 
pc^iUcal  pondiition  or  circumstances.  The  wars  which  arose 
Mtwaea  the  Gfreeks  and  Goths,  the  discomfiture  of  the  latter, 
aad'  the  sudden  incursion  of  the  Lombards,  gave  birth  to 
the  diviaion  of  Italy  into  two  parts.  Romagna,  the  present 
kingdMa  of  Napleai,  and  Istria,  remained  under  Grecian  sway  ; 
ihe  rest,  of  Italy  fell  to  the  portion  of  the  Lombards.  This  par- 
tition did«ot  otherwise  afiept  the  condition  of  the  Italians,  than 
b^  afibrdii^  those^  who  owned  subjection  tp  the  Greeks,  a  partir 
ctpfltion  in  the  honours  of  the  Imperial  sceptre,  which  had  been 
traos^rred  to  Constantinople.  Undeniable  eyidence  of  this 
may  b«t  found  in  the.  irecords  of  Romagna,  Naples,  and  Istria, 
ivhick  apeak  of  tbe  Tribw^,^*  Spati  or  Consuls,  and  other  offices 
copferced  on  the  nobles  of  those  provinces,  at  a  time  when  the 
other  regions  of  Italy  were  languishing  in  slavery  under  the 
ty«anJi|ical  yoke  of  the  Lombard  dukes  and  sovereigns.  The  esr 
^bl^iihiiftent  of  Charlempgne's  empire,  however,  united  the  whole 
country  ooqe  mpre  uqder  one  harmonious  system. 
..Saco  was  the  state  of  Italy  during  a  lapse  of  eleven  centuries; 
%  period^,  in  wh^cb.  its  present  people  may  at  least  discover 
that  their.  af)c^or»  constituted  one  entire  nation,  and  that  not 
one  of.  them.  wa»  ayi  Italian^  iu  a  greater  or  less  degree,  thafi 

Srom  this  pexigd,  a  i^Qw  era  dawns  on  Italy.  The  remoteness 
of  the- seat  of  gpvemment,  whose  rulers  were  bom  under  another 
sky ;  tke  weaknes3  of  most,  and  the  ignorance  of  many  of  them ; 
a  spirit  of  intrigue  and  conquest,  combined  with  that  fickleness 
.and  treachery  of  faith,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  purpled 
dfi8(K>ttf  whose  weapon  is  foite,  and  whose  ivhole  code  or  laws  is 
the  mere  interpreter  of  his  own  caprice  and  selfishness ; — ^these 
Wfira  nimnnftfttiinffyi  which  not  only  inspired  the  Italians  with  the 
deiira^  but  sup^plied  them  with  the  means,  of  shaking  off  &eir 
lethasgy,  find  Wdlinff  tb^  dormant  spirit  of  liberty.  A  general 
movement  now  implied  every  city  of  its  own  accord  to  tid  i^elf 
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rf.  a  yokp,,  whiph  could  adcfcige  fiQ  pberwt  .ij0bt»^l)utiif<ms^ 
a^one/,  for'  i1^  origin,  and  had  ai  laatbec<)pne  at^  ipfi^^ppjOtftaMe 
jbyr^ep.  ^.At  this  period^ » some  of  the  Italian  f:ik^,  WWWl»4 
ty  a  ns^tuir^l  .deaire  .of  rei^iering;,  obedi€ncevta^8l*blirfif)dflJifw», 
?^pd  hot  tp  i^k  c?Lpripious  wili„of  otbeji^^.  e^ec^  th^iofk^li^a^fipfeQ 
r^uj)](i,cs  i  (MT,  jflqrci  properly  speaki^^,  Tetimied  to  theU  i^nxm 
grpd|>Je8,'pf  govern.D[ieAt?  whilst  others,  proinp^tedby  sacukuf.i^r 
eq^lesiasticat  Leaders,  e^^syyed  the  forpe  9!  Arpas.againfil;  a  foroigo 
yoke.'  in  thi&rway^^Bome  individii^ls  aoquired  sufficient i^^Qf 
tb'pQcome  th^.sovereigi^.and  ma^t|^r&of  tmirnati^^^itieiki.'h^A 
ptlfer  p^ces  were,  t^ue  to  th!pm9elves^  and  maintained  ^i^Mir  P^ilk 
1^  republics.  Where  debaBqne^t,  effeminacy,  and  rq^nnH^I^ 
nrjedpn^inf^tedi,  .there  f|p^e;reign  .p9^^r  rewarded  i^diyidHal^mJIPiiT 
iijfP'^jff^  ^here  the  layic$  wei:e  lespect^d,  wb«dre.moderatioo-'.^n4 


IwirpQny  aninftall^4  ^^  pablic,  m^d,  vhere  priyate  i^tfice^  ^m^ 
cneerfuflj  ofteryed  up  ,pn  the  altar>  of,  th^^gen^oral-rgood^  there  tbjEi 


i;e})ublican  form  obtamedf  the  pr^ponderancew , .  Jiappy  baA  ift 
bi^^^  for.ttaly^  jif  this  common,  strugde  for  independt^oc^  ')m4 
oeefi  directed  tp  one  common  end^— th^  general  yfie\£^tf  (if_:^^ 
whole  nation !  But  unfortunately^  the  machioaifi^N^  mtifiti  iH^i^ 
set'  on  foot  both  by  the  hierarchy  and  the  Inupedal  g^fe^iiaai^' 
instiled  so  deadly  a  poison  into  the  minda  or  thtV  <^PP^H)Ati|4r' 
that  not  only  was  city  armed  against  citi^,  but  thoGiti^^en  %mw^ 
his  ftUow  burgher,  and  the  parent  against  his  owBr^hUcCit^lu^ 
this  state  of  thmgs,  some  places,  which  had  aoqniiiad^€V|itht'Md 
ihfluence  by  their  commerce. and  industrj^  took  » tka^j^voffiliigef 
of  the, weakness  of  th^ir  neighhopr^  i  noi:  did'tha-  pe#Of^<>f  Q(M»^ 
stancQ  p;roduce  any  better  results  than  that  of  fomfl^o^fawAb 
divisiopsf  as  imperceptibly  prepared- every t city  .fiH' ita.i^ii^-bfy' 
tl^e  very  means  through  which  it  had  hoped  to.ea^)^  i^m  ..>  T-.f 
The  annals  of  Italy  maj  be  divided  into  i  six  yaooffi'^apocb^- 
Th^  first  may  be  denominated  the  '  Mpoahck^ihe  iLmih^^^fl^A 
comprehends  the,  period  during  which  ^e  Roimwi  ^vrho  iW§f# 
fiej;ce.  ai^d  powerful,  and  generousj,  ^^l^ugf^ted  thewjb^e  tinn- 
knowp  world..  The  .second  njuty  npt.  imptly  be.  t^i|iiad>tbe 
'*  ^jiocha  of  the  Jtdbbits:'  in  this  interval,  the  ltalia<)»«.t0owCRable 
to  resist  tne  ferocity  of  his  barbarian  invader,  aoogiht.  ahaltev* 
ifrom  the.  storm  in  his  hiding-places.  The  third  w^  might  «^- 
thie  '  Epocha  of  the  Wolves^  when,  he  acquired-  auch  -poiilie^ 
vigour  under  the  French  and  German  sovereigns;  as  enabled  bkn 
not  only  to  defend  himself,  but  to  attack  oKier^  and  aftaialninl 
his  own  independence.  The  fourth  is  truly  thie  '  SfMh^\^'jtM' 
Dogs;*  during  this  period,  the  shadow  of  a  bone ;  and  what 
worthier  object  prompted  the  factions  of  the  Ouelpha  and 
GhibelUnes,  or  the  Biaiichi,  and  the  Neri  ?--^e  ac^imtifoii'  of 
a  Jlot  of  gtbund,  or  the  mete  tmptf sc  of  capnbt  or  yattity,  wefe 
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fttiflhilbhts  fliiiflcieMly'4fflcaeioiisJ  tb  'instigate  one  jjnxif  to  He^lt 
tte  daMaetloii  of  its  riVd,  lutd  io  induce  ohe  city  to  carrv  it» 
btfitilderMs  orins  Against  amother.  The  fifih  epo^ha  iiiaY'l>e 
eaUed'AM  ^OfiheFbspes:*  Italy,  in  this  period,  witnessed  the 
estteUishment  of  its  variottB  govemm^ts  and  Sovereignties  ^— in 
Iki^  period  too,  she  was  marked  out  as  an  object  worthy  tfie 
AtnWaom  views ^Spain,  as  weR  as  of  France  and  Germany,  and 
hkA:  recoiHV^  toi  a  system  of  policy,  which  was  pushed  to  th^ 
M^bsBl  d^e^  of  refinement  r  hence  her  saccess  in  I'esistihg, 
a^ftoiding;  and  even  rising  superior  to  the  powerful  armfe  of  her 
iiItrAMoi*itane  invaders ;'  nence  the  skill,  by  which  she  fomented 
tt'S{^t'of  j^ousy  amongst  the  greater  potentates,  and  kept  th^ 
d!ife=«t  coiistatkt  variance  with  the  other;  henc^  her  good  fortune 
In' prclsefving  her  institutions  ahd  territory  uni^paiVed  aibaid  )3ii 
e^nfliets  6f  the  combatants,  and  the  storms  which!  followed  in 
'tt^  Mdti^of  tiieir  akemate  overAr6ws.  The  sixth  period  brings 
#B  dotlrn^ttxottr  own  times;  **  nor  can  I  refrain,"  says  an  eminent 
tialiati' writer^,  **  however  it  may  redound  to  our  disgrace^  frotn 
d^iignathi^  it  as  the  '  Bpocha  of  the  Apes."  All  natural  ties 
l^(fe<}tig'disii(dved  between  us ;  bending  our  necks  beneath  the  po^ 
UM^'^oke-of  centoin  maxims  of  general  humanity,  which  are 
Bf^dMi'^^Hem^Kfied  even  in  individual  instances,  we  possess  not 
^IM&«  Enough  either  to  think  or  support  ourselves  indepen- 
d^tlyitf  otheiB;  in  diis  condition^  the  Italians  eat  and  dress  as 
iB'flie  alternate  will  of  tbe  French  or  English  f,  and  faithfully 
kinditfig  themselves  ix3  the  extravagances  and  caprices  of  their 
cMki^  tod  tailors,  they  know  not  whether  the  fkshion  6f  the  pre-^ 
stet^a^'wit)  be  ^atof  the  morrow,  nor  whether  the  pittance.' 
wttdf^frteaties  them^  atiiriB  boar,  will  not  become  improper  and, 
distastefdil  dt'the  next.  <  Our  very  language  has  caught  the  0911- 
tarioniof-flriSoptaA disease/*'  ;  \. 

^irM^  oiitNn^,  of  the  vicissitudes  of  Italy,  developes  the 
or^tn  of  her 'existing  debasement -and  distmctions. 

iOblHAfat  die  woiild  awake  to  a  sense  of  her  true  interestsT 
mS^  thfiit'%e#  p^ple  ivould  f^el  that  they  have  but  two  countrie^  !^ 
'''Ubaii  jAi^ftr^,^  Says  her  own  Cicero,  *'  alteram  Jum.*'  Their 
tm^ral  doutttry,  being  that  which  contains  the  individual's  birth- 
nlaoe  ( 'A<sir  Ihwfal  country,  that  which  constitutes  them  mem- 
Der»oif  One!  vast  empire,  boasting  a  population  of  fifteen  mil- 
li<Mis  ^  sodls.  Why  then  should  the  descendants  of  the  patriot 
Roman  ^sdain  to  cherish  the  welfare  of  his  common  country? 
Why'sbotiM^he  abstain  from  promoting  its  interests  wherever 


*  g^Vi  Bi«^.  CmU  Rubl  «*  sopra  U  Patria  degU  ltiiUanL"-*^ere,  torn,  X, 

.f  This  hivJA^  bo^n  writtefi  mote  than  twenty  ytdits  si*ce»  we  ^an  only  ftnder  tjie 

extract  appliCAOk  by  substituting,  for  French  and  Enfrlish,  "  Austiian  and  alien 

intriguecb." 
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they  laiigpiish  oi  lie  donnant?  Will  he  nerer  leam  to  blfdsh  dt 
the  ioheritEuice  of  false  prejudicev,  which  the  Guelph  or  iMd 
GhibeUinC)  or  some  weak  ancestor^  has  bequeathed  him  ? — fVoni 
tiie  moment  that  he  hails  every  Italiian,  whether  the  niiild  rndSre 
of  the  Milanese  pkin^  or  the  rough  wanderer  of  the  Oalabriaa 
range»  as  a  fellow-countryman,  from  that  moihent  his  glory  will 
consist  in  the  nurture  of  whatever  can  conduce  to  the  weMat^  of 
his'  country.  Let  him  become  nationally  an  Itriian,  nor  iebSt 
that  he  will  cease  individually  to  be  a  Tuscan,  or  a  Neabolitaa! 

••^^.  ■ 

THE    HA£P«  A    TALE. 

»  ■ 

FROM  THfi    GERMAN  OP  THE   POBT  KORNER;    APDRE^SE^  JQ 
SUCH  AS  BBL1BVB  IN  THE  AGENCY  OF  SPIRITS*      - 

The  secretary  Sellnerhad  begun  to  taste  the  first  spi^iti^W 
happiness  with  nis  youthful  bride.  Their  union  was  not  fcmnclM 
4>n  toat  vagu^  and  evanescent  passion  which  often  livefii  und  Ahsk 
almost  in  the  same  moment — ^sympathy  knd  esteem  fotin^d  thb 
basis  of  their  attachment.  Time  and  experieiice,  without  tlf* 
ttinifthing  the  aidour,  had  confirmed  the  permanence',  br  thrar 
mwtaal  seoJtiments*  It  was  long  since  they  had  discovered  iUat 
they  were  iPormed  for  each  other,  but  want  of  fortune  imposed 
the  necessity  of  a  tedious  probation ;  till  Sellner,  by  6btainittg 
the  patent  for  a  place,  found  himself  in  possession  of  an  easy 
<x>mpetence,  and  on  the  following  Sunday  brought  faoitie  in 
triumph  his  long-betrothed  bride,  A  succession  orc^rem'oniotrs 
visits  for  some  weeks  engrossed  many  of  those  hourd'  thAt'^lfere 
young  couple  would  have  devoted  to  each  other.  But  no  soohi^r 
was  tUs  onerous  duty  fulfilled^  than  they  easerly  ^sckped  ttsMsk 
the  intrusion  of  society  to  their  delicious  sblituae;  and  thef  flil4 
fiUmoiier  evenings  were  but  too  short  for  plans  and  ahti^pations 
of  future  felicity.  Selkier's  flute  and  Josephine's'  harp  ftll^ 
up  the  intervab  of  conversation,  and  with  their  hannbirf6us 
unison  seemed  to  sound  the  prelude  to  many  succe^dift^'^ljahl 
of  bliss  and  concord.  One  evening,  when  Jcsephin^'  fmd 
played  longer  than  usual,  she  suddenly  complained  6f  iiead^lih^ ! 
she  bad»  ii^  reality,  risen  with  this  symptom  of  indisposition,  Mit 
concealed  it  from  her  anxious  hurt)and  \  naturally  susceptible  l>f 
nervous  complaints,  the  attention  which  she  had  lent  'to  tfae 
music,  and  the  emotions  it  elccited  in  her  delicate  ft^ame,  bad 
increased  a  slight  indisposition  to  fever,  and  she  was  now  evi>- 
dently  ill.  A  physician  was  called  in,  who  so  little  anticinated 
danger  that  he  promised  a  cure  on  the  morrow.  But  auer  a 
night  spept  in  delirium,  her  disorder  was  pronouhced  fei  nervous 
fever,  which  completely  baffled  the  efforts  of  medical  skill,  and 
on  the  ninth  day  was  confessedly  mortal.    Josephine  hefself 
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ifas  Derfecfly  scoaible  of  Uer  approaching  diBBolution,  tod  n^ith 
imlaresign^tioQ  si^mitted  to  her  fate.  '   •     ■     >'■ 

Addressiog  her  husband^  for  the  last  time,  she  excl^^^d  *<^ 
"  My  dear  Edward,  Heaven  can  witness  it  id  withnhutt^rrfbltWf^ 
gret  that  I  depart  from  this  fair  world,  l^rhere  I  have'foUnd'ivith 
3iee  a  state  of  supreme  felicity ;  but  though  I  am  no  Ion^e^  per- 
mitted to  live  in  tnose  arms,  doubt  not  thyMihfdlJodephihe  sdil^H 
stiU  hover  round  tixee,  and  as  aguardian-aiigel'^^circl^'th^^i^ 
we  meet  again/'  She  had  scarcely  utterea  these  wc^Mb  i¥b^ 
«he  6unk  on  her  pillow,  and  soon  fell  into  a  dumber,  frdni'wHitA 
she  awoke  no  more ;  and  when  the  clock  was  striking  nihe^  it 
was  observed  that  she  had  breathed  her  last.  The  agonies  of 
•Sellner  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  described :  during 
'some  days  it  appeared  dotibtfillwhetiier  h6  weidd  surviiye^  anS 
^hen,  after  a  confinement  of  some  weeks^  he  Iras  $A  length  per- 
mitted to  leave  his  chamber,  the  powers  of  yduth  seemed  para- 
'lysed,  his  limbs  were  enfeebled,  nis  frcinie  eniaciateld,'  eM-  he 
Btink  into  a  state  of  stupor,  from  which  he  wafi'brily  (oiv^  i^<Att^ 
\}y  %ke  bitterness  of  grief.  To  thife  poignant  atlgutdh  sudte^d^ 
a  fixed  melancholy;  a  deep  sorrow  consecrated  the 'iiieinoryi«tf 
his  beloved :  her  apartment  remained  precisely  itt  tli*^  stitfe 
in  which  it  had  been  left  previous  to  her  d^ath ;— k)h  the  'work- 
table  lay  her  unfinished  task ;  the  ha^'  stbod  ih  fts  afdk^alottl^ 
nook,  untouched  and  silent ;  etery  night  Bellnek"  #€lnt'iii'a'96ift 
of  pilgrimage  to  the  satictuary  of  his  love,  and  taking-  hid  flUte, 
breathed  forth,  in  deep  plaintive  tones,  his  ferv<iht  aispiHttioks 
for  the  cherished  shade.  He  was  thus  standing  in  Jb^ephihe^ 
apartment^  lost  in  thought,  when  a  broad  giettfti  of  mocmfiglit 
fell  on  the  open  window,  and  from  the  neighbouring  ttJw^efr  fhfe 
watchman  proclaimed  the  ninth  hour ;  at  thi^  iM^Me^i,  ad  4f 
touched  by  some  invisible  spirit,  the  harp  was  heftt*d  to'^e^p^d 
to  his  flute  in  perfect  unison.  Thunderstrtick  felt  thh*  Jtrodlgy, 
SeUner  suspehaed  his  .'flute,  and  the  harp  became  sflent ;  he  th^ 
began,  with  deep  emotion,  Josephine's  favourite  air.  When  llle 
Iharp  resumed  its  melodious  vibrations,  thrilling  with  eceiasy. 
At  this  confirmation  of  his  hopes  he  sunk  on  the  ground,  no 
longer  donbtiug  the  presence  of  the  behoved  spirit ;  aiad  %hitet 
he  opcsied  his  arms  to  clasp  hei*  to  hii^  bk*ea&t,  h^  seemed  to  driilk 
in  the  breath  of  spring,  and  a  pale  ^liniitibriiig  lighH  flittkl 'be- 
fore his  eyes,  "I  know  thee,  blessed  spirit,"  exclaimed  the^bfe- 
wildered  oellner,  "  thou  didst  promise  to  hover  round  toy  st^ps, 
to  encircle  me  with  thy  immortal  love.  Thou  hast  redeemed  thy 
word  ;  it  is  thy  breath  that  glows  on  my  lips  ;  I  feel  myself  sur- 
rounded by  thy  presence.*'  With  rapturous  emotion  he  snatched 
the  flute,  and  the  harp  again  responded^  but  gradually  its  tones 
became  softer,  till  the  melodious  murmurs  ceased,  and  all 
again  was  silent.     Sellner's  feeble  frame  was  completely  disor- 
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dered  by  th«ie  tumulti^t^u^.e^n^oop,;  vhen  bj«,tfvev  himulf  on 
his  bed  it  was'  (inly  to'iave  deliriously  of  the  narp  ;  after  ^sleep- 
less night  he  lOse  oCili^  to.Mt^vtpttetheTetiewaJ  of  his  emotionsj 
■,mffr,wiBpsalt^le  ipyMippce.  ha  awaited  &«  retttmrefepwiing, 
-wbffn  ihq  agaip.  rwajfed  ,,to  Jo^fiphipe's;  fpaftOflftU/  ishbrt;  '88 
Jli|^q^,„W9.efl,tl?.e,  ii<w\  8l*W?fc  nHiMthe  bMpibeg?*!  to  pliytin 
^i9P9<>prtjntktVe,flute,,^  pjolqo^d  jtt,iWod«w*  ^twiwnpwiH- 
inent  ull  the  tonee  gradually  subsided  to  a  faint  and  teamuhlW 
vibration,  aiul  M  ftg^in  wa^  silent.  ]Bxba,uBte4,by  t^EL.^oud 
'trial,  it  waB  uith  difficulty  thpt  SeUiKr  totte],'ed  t^  n/s  ^^^i^^^^ 
where  the  visible ^Iterahgn  *0  (Jis  appeMancp,WcitaJ,,Bo.Hiiq* 
'alarm,  that  the  phy^idftn.wasagaiflcftUe^iii,  wlw.iwiliiiBenwi' 
,and  dismay,  de^eoti^  ag^isneted^yaptfiaB  of  Iha  f«vei<jw)ti<k 
.rtad  proved  sq  ^^tal,.t#.J«iiephine}i  %nd  vo-  -rapid  vaoalb  u^ 
.grc'Rs  iliaL  in  two  da)Witil«-  Rent's  fate  appeUnd'  utrvitabttf. 
.^cllns^r  U>>uitejW(lEeiMinpo&ed,-Bnd  mraalad  tw  thle  ^hyaitittta 
tlwiiMwreliof  bi».lateijtiysteriotuiooitauiaiicatt6aB,' avwntig'Hn 
belidFtbat  be  should  not  survive  the  approacbltig  ^evfeiribg.''  '1^6 
;f(gwn{l*ts,«pu}d>rem<W»ifKna.  bis. mind  thiii  f^eX-prcBitgoi'  as 
^44yidec)iqed,itg«iaed  Btofli^(th  ;«Bd  he  evnesdy 'ckit wirtcdi 
M  ai  )i^,tpq^iaat,.to  bCvCOnreyed.  tO'  Joaepbm6fs<  BparfaMi4I 

lioPW  WP^  ^<W  h^e^ed  wiAh  iBaffitfoteaatasfaotiaM.en-«te(j 
o)}ieiiit  endcAFedbya&ctiooate.rQinevibniDce.  ..'<  n.  ''  .''" 

)  ^iT^eeyBitiogllQimi advanced;  b«  ditBoissfld bis  attond^t^'Afl 
yl^ifi^  alope  remaining  in  Ute  apacbnent./.  Wbeatfiaiblota 
^byt^  :Dins,  SallBeE'«/couQt«Qaoo«>was:avddciiIy  ilhtniiwd;  tfep 
f^T^ijofbtvewod  pleasme  fluvbed  hud  wao;ahe9kBf  andheva^ 
Bif)fiAtdy-e«alaim«d--r-"  JoBepbintj  greet  oM^micB'.  mora  <  at' part*- 
iw(,.>)^,I.miqr.pvecooMai,tbe<pfl«^lfif'd«adb.>:  'Jit  Oimi  taotdJ 

ligbl  vefv^d  round  the  dying  dnan,^w^,oK,fadiQldm^'W*^«igli, 
exclaimed — "  1  com^  I  come,  to  ihsfli^  Eind'BBiilL  «eiiBeiaid"M 
the  (»^u()h.  It  was  in  vain  that  the,  asM>flJ^hedipbmi«ian'^as- 
t^a,to  his^assistance,  and  he  too  late  aisc9{ve^'<}iat,lil«  iai 
yielded  iu  the  conflict.  It  was  long  before  he  could  biing  him- 
self to  divulge  the  mysterious  circumstances  which  had  prec^d^ 
SdUuer'B  dissohttion  ;  but  once,  in  a  moment  of  con&deac^i  he 
VM.  inaensibly  led  to  make  the  detail  to  a  few  intimate  frteods, 
and  finally  produced  the  harp,  which  be  had  appropriated  t9 
hipiBttfMii  legacy  from  the  aead.  ,;,,,: 
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.;  .  {CmicMie^fnpmpagejSMi}    /-   r  m\  r 

of  Sidiia  Mfthonhkied  Bl  H«2filr,  ^mbaiked  ia\h^  sM^-boat  ta 
oetorti  to  Bl  GhiblfiEh,  Vhteh,  chirin^  his  gojonrtimeht  at  the 
SBiictiiafy,  bad  been  enipIoyi;d  in  carrying  over  pas^^^gers  a^ 
-th^y  arrived*. 

'  '*  Scott  remark^  that  the  opposite  shore  of  thejajlfie  was  x^o^.vifil^^; 
ifeyeninltiie  dearest  weather,  from  ElH^zdi,  on  Account  f((^  19.^^0^ 
'i^  (he  land.  There  beii^g  tnore  wind  than  when  tliey  cfox^  anq.^  it 
lleilil^'i^,  they^fdaeed  two  oars  across  each  other  by  wajf  of  ^  Qiayt, 
ind'  apveed '  on-  fliem  a  Idntf  narrow  blanket,  such  as  they  wrap  r9und 
Ikef:  bo^tev  as  a  «aU^.  They  kfV.  tlie'  ^ore  of  El  HH^sl;,  or  the 
SMctvftfjri&'ikde  after  mid-day,  an^  arrived  on  the  opposite  side  jt 
4ayrbrjE4k  tb0  next  piormBg  (as  Scott  ewppotes  about  abc  o'dbdk.)'  In 
Ak^  y^^y^g^  they  had  the  advantage  of  aail  and  oars>  And  doatimi^ 
ij^er  way,  all  night*"  • 

'  Seoiltwas  pcohibited  from  ocmverBmg  vHth  theybdatm^ 
d«ftiiraitlii»  royme,  beeauae  he  woteld  «ot  chanfge  his'  re{%idn. 
Tli«<  kise  of  tka  boat  •betlkg'  aetdeid/  which  ^al^^ee'  ckttkvi  fth* 
crt^  fttnlily  'taken  orer  aitfd'brobglit  baek,  &e  party  reftirheA 
^  the  saaM  irodte  they  came  fi^om  £1  Ghiblah.  -  Affier  MVel^ 
ling  a  month,  they  came  to  the  forest  before  described.' '  W%il'e 
G^mff  tkrongh  it;  they  saw  some  of  the  b'teck  people'  balled 
%Ailmanta8»  who  were  armed  with  bows  land  arrowd^  and  Wiiti 
quite  XMdEcd. '  *  The  Avaba  attacked  the  Negroes/  aAdfWiiV 'of 
thein^ere  wotinded ;?'at  lei^thtke^ overcame fheii^toftk^iinMai 
and:  took  e^ht'priMm^m.  Thea^'wef^e  Ijrought  td  |he  H^Ht^, 
biound  hand  aAd  footi,  nhd  thC:  necrt  momiiig  earried  away  b^  ^^ 
AraJM^  who  pbiBued  tbeir  joutney;  The  Kejg^des  wei^  tatto^d. 
Of  Akaakedt'by  tk#eiei^ia|ronai'0nta  oneadi  <ih^ek,  ahd  a  h^S 
awifcal6Beacr6aBthe*)rehedd.  '  '  '  '    'ii^^^ 

'^^••^Alfer  {hSi  tin*  caravant.  triivefled'ahout  a  month  and  a  h^ljf  oyer 
hiorfl  ghiuhd;  WHh  smaKhillis  covered  with  low  wild  bushes,  but  wit'h- 

.'*:''  " ~ : T-r—^ — .  V'v:[.  ',r\\  ' 

*  In  the  former  part  ,of  this  narrative,  our  trairftUer  ij^foniM  *ia^li^  ^ly^f^^iMl 
hole  in  the  centre  of  the  boat  to  fix  a  mcist ;  but  he  here  re^arka^ly  conA 
f^lowiaf-  patsBge  in  Jadc8on*s  accoanH  of  Marocco,  page  310.'  Spe^ti[ 
boats  here  aUuUec)  U},  Mf*  •lack(K>n  s«^,  ^* Th^j  hate  ao  sikk,  bat'  ^hen ^W\v 
javourahle,  tWo  oars  are  set  up  perpendicaUirly  oiveapb  #1k1o  of  the^bQat«|toni4wfhi^ 
fastened  a  large  hayk,  or  spieading  garmtat,  which  serves  as  a  substitute  for  a  sail.*' 
— NoU<,  the  hajk  is  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  about  five  feet  wide,  and  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  long,  and  is  the  envelope  of  the  Moorish  dress,  and  also  that  of  the  located 
Arabs. 

f  It  appears  that  these  marks  designate  the  Negroes  of  Bambarra,  as  other  cuts  do 
Negroes  of  other  oounuies.  Whilst  thfdg  jpfty  fiBBll!''^*  remain  in  Sudan^  the  marks 
serve  to  claim  them  as  the  property  of  such  a  king  or  chief;  but  when  north  of  the 
Sahara,  every  clue  to  their  recovery  or  restoration  is  lost. 

X  These  caiavws  are  called  by  the  Arabs  KtfBla,  sing.  Kuafiel  ^ai. 
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out  trees;  but.dicvf  wem  tjiees. ^f  ^Kmsidorablci  loagnitiiie  in  the  low 
ground  through  which  they  occasionally  passed.  About  this  time  they 
came  to  a  large  valley  where  there  had  been  much  rain»  and  a  consider- 
able quMtity  .of  fre^h  water  was  in  it*  Here  meeting  with  shrubs  and 
herbs,  the  caravan  sojourned  six.  moons,  liyiiig  principally  on  goats' 
milk  during  this  sojournment :  plundering  parties  went  out  from  time 
to  time,  and  brought  back  camels,  corn,  &c  When  the  camels  and 
goats  had  stripped  the  bushes  aiid  eat  the  green  herbs,  they  sent  a 

5 arty  to  look  out  ^or  another  place  of  encampment,  and  w^en  dtey  had 
iftcoT^ed  a  suitftble  spot,  the  whole  party  set  out  for  it,  taking  three 
days  to  fea<^h  the  new  distri<^  Here  the^  remaihed  two  or  "three 
months,  without  any  thfng 'remarkable  occurring,  until  the  trees  begsbik 
to  lose  theis  leaves,  all  the  vegetables  withered,  and  the  gtound  dHed 
ap,  when  the  whole  caravan  set  out  direct  for  £1  Ohiblah.  ,    ; 

>  «<  For  ft  week  or  two  they  welit  oter  hard  ground,  and  then  came  to 
sandy  valleys,  quite  barren,  and  witliout  any  vegetable  on  them,  excq;>t 
the  palm-like  tree  El  Myrrek^  before  noticed.  In  little  more  than  3 
week  they  got  over  this  sandy  district,  and  in  about  another  week  again 
arrived  at  El  Ghiblah,  but  not  in  the  exact  spot  from  which  they^'a?) 
taken  their  departure. 

'*  They  pitched  their  tents,  however,  by  some  wells,  and  seemed  t^ 
consider  themselves  at  home.  Th^y  always  avoided  going  too  far  to 
the  northward,  for  fear  of  being  ti^en  by  the  Moors,  subjects  of  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco,  between  whom  and  the  wandering  Arabs  of-  the 
Desert,  there  is  a  deadly  hatred  and  a  perpetual  war.  At  £1  Ghiblah 
the  black  prisoners  taken  in  their  contest  with  the  Bambarras,  wei^  sold 
to  some  people  from  Wednoon,  at  eighty  dollars  each." 

Our  traveller  informs  us,  that  the  tribe  was  now  held  in  greater 
estimation  by  their  n^ghbouiB  than  before  their  journey  to 
Hezsh  el  Hezsh,  and  the  men  were  now  ealled*  Siai  el  HetA 
Uezsh* 

•  *  * 

Scott  was  frequently  beaten  during  this  joumey»  as  he  a^?''^ 
iiends,  for  not  having  renounced  his  religion  ^  but  we  suspect 
that,  as  the  Arabs  are  vindictive  against  all.  who  sleep  ihnch,, 
and  as  Scott  indulged  himself  in  the  morning,  contrary  to  their 
customs,  he  incurred  their  displeasure  more  from  this  cause  than 
from  any  religious  propensity. 

Scott  says,  the  country  is  divided  into  four  parts :  the  north- 
em  is  called  Till,  which  extends  to  about  HX>  miles  south  of 
Wednoon ;  the  western  is  called  Sachellf .    Zerrohah  lies  east- 


■    I     r 


*  We  have  before  explained  the  term  Hauh  §1  Hettk;  the  term  Si- H^takhezih, 
which  is  one  word  only,  tignillesa  petion  who  ha«  iott  Mtomed  from  pcifaiming  the 
pilgrimage  id  Mekke.  The  wdrd  Sidi,  or  Maiter)  Moiiii«or«  or  Mr*  ie  prefixed  to  the 
nuae  of  all  perK>ns  who  have  performed  this  pilgrimage,  however  poor  and  needy 
they  may  be.  AU  thereefW  (princes)  hare  also  the  prefix  Sidi  to-  th^tr  namesv  We 
apprehend  ihe  saina,  wiioae  ranotuory  Sobtt  fisited,  must  have  been  a  descendoM  tf 
the  prophet  Muhamed. 

f  Sahell  signifies  any  plain  or  Sat  ooantry.  Most  of  the  ships  whidi  havt  been 
wrecked  on  this  shoiei  hive  run  ^oMd  m  M%  flat^att  c*f  the  eoast. 
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watd  of  ttie Till  and  iJbe  Sacbdil ; '  tbe  fotnth  dmstoii  is  to*  the 
south,  and  is  called  El  Ghiblah.  The  tiibes  of  these  ai&veml 
districts  are  distinguidhed  W^the  name  of  the  district'  they 
respectively  occupy,  as  the  Till-eens*,  Sachef-eenis,  'Qfaibfah** 
eens,  Zerroha-eens.  In  each  of  these  divisions  there  are  pai'-* 
ticular  tribes  scattered,  the  names  of  some  of  which  he  men- 
tions; aa  the  Mujats  and  Zurgfaiem  tribes,  which  dwell  in  Till; 
and  are  always  at  war  with  the  Ulled  D'Leim.  The  El  Arosiem 
and  the  Ulled  Missebah  belong  U>  Zerrobah ;  those  of  Toborlet, 
Leibnuheir,  Fyekett,  Ulled  Tiderary,  Ulled  Emonksor,^  Ulled 
Emiftra^  are  of  Sachdl  (or  Sahell).  m  El  Ghiblah  are  the  tiibes 
of  Ulled  D'Leim;UUed  Edouoohala>  UiledTeggadow,And  Uiled 
Emouss. 

Scott -says  the  people  of  El  Ghibhfa  sometimes  ^o  fur  t6  the 
southward,  to  a  place  called  i'Lumgaufra,  ihe  chief' man  erf 
which  is  called  jiWildebacaab.  Scott  was  told  that  at  Lum^ 
gauTMi  there  is  a  very  ^ge  river,  which  rims  a  l6ng  way  tfarcuffh 
the  country,  aiid  that  on  the  other  side  of  tliis  river  the  peopre 
are  not  Muhamedans.  He  could  not  obtain  any  name  tot  Uiis 
river  but  the  general  one  of  §  Bahar  El'Tieb  ;  which  is  not  an* 
plied  to  small  riveis.  The  name  for  them,  Scott  says,  is  ||  lUi^ 
oaeii  Saebarah,  or  ruxming  waters, 

.   Our  traveller  describes  the  mode  of  skinning  the  aniniajlsy 
which  is  similar  to  that  practised  in  Barbary. 


*  Scott  is  certainly  mistalcen  in  these  names,  the  following  being  the  natn6s  which 
these  tribes  are  known  by  in  the  Sahara,  vt2.  Till-et,  Sahdl-ce,  GbiMtfi^ce, 
SSarrohaeey  also  IVleiVii^i  Sdouchal^,  Sec.  &a 

f  Tlie  Arabs,  who  are  the  cultivators  of  the  Yarious  provinces  in  the  empiret  of 
Morocco,  are  emigrations  from  the  Bedouins,  or  wandering  tribes  of  the  Sahara.  la 
the  above  enumeration  of  tribes  it  is  evident  that  the  UUed  EdouoohaUa  is  the  original 
stockHir^noQstry  of  the  exten»ive  province  of  Duquella,  or  Wokd  Doquella,  (i.  e.  thitf 
sons  or  descendants  of  Daquella)  in  the  empire  of  Morocco,  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  most  productive  provinces  of  that  empire,  for  Which  see  the  map  of  V^est 
BEirbary,  &c.  in  Shabeen/s  account  of  Tirabuctoo,  &c  p.  56.  Lac  N.  83v  Long.  W.s. 
XheLamC^uffa{litSo0tt  calls  cbem)  are  unquestiomJily  the  Mograffina,  who  inhabit 
the  south-western  part  of  Sahara,  in  the  latitude  of  Cape  Blanco.^See^ Jackson's  map 
of  the  track  of  the  Caravans  in  the  work  abovementioned,  p.  1.  A  tribe  of  these 
Afabs  are  located  in  Lower  Suse ;  the  Ulled  D'Leim  of  Scott  are  the  Woled  Ddeim, 
in  Lat«  N.  S3,  of  the  above  map,  aa  emigration  from  whUb  tribe  occupy  a  Urge  tr^ck 
of  country  in  Lower  Suse ;  the  Kalif  or  VicerQ3r.  ^f uhamed  ben  Deleimy,  was,  at  l^ 
close  of  last  century,  the  Sheik  of  this  tribe.  Calling  it  Ulled,  instead  of  Woled,  is  a 
trifling  inaccuracy^  which  proceeds  fiom  Scott  having  only  an  oral  knowledge  of  tho 
language ;  if  he  had  written  the  language  he  would  have  spelt  it  otherwise  no  doubt. 

X  Sheik  Ebakib  was  the  chief  of  the  El  Mograffra  Araba  whea  Mr.  JacksraVfesflded. 
at  Sanu  Groz,  and  he  thinks  this  is  bis  son,  cwed  Wold  Ebaklkb. 

$  As  Soott  could  not  obtain  any  other  name  for  this  river  than  the  Bahar*tieb,  it 
must  unquestionably  mean  the  Niger ;  but  the  Mografira  Arabs  do  not  inhabit  the. 
north  side  of  the  Banks  of  the  Niger,  therefore  this  infoimation  which  the  Arabs 
communicated  to  Scott  should  be  received  with  that  latitudinal  allowance  which  is. 
necessary  in  taking  reports  from  such  people. 

H  IHiihon  Sacharah  is  incorrect  orthography  for  *El  Amien  Sahara,  which,  in  the 
Shelluh  language,  sigaifies  Waters  of  Sahara,  not  running  waters. 
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T^.Atm^of^^  Amb  nMt  i»^iMlaflto<MOTe  thaal»}1|Uiket  or 
febawU  whi^I^iHh  ^ipMed  around  theiQr^)(tli6  thick  strgsgieiiBft^afto 
called  *  ld(K«a>ntb«^thin  oi)e9iiiI«fk'  ^^e  turban  ia^iii^#ii>bV 
those  called  Sidi^  ittho  are  generally  eld&ly  people,  and  alll&  by 
thechief  men  iof lite  ftribe,  either  oMqir^oanff.  nv-^H  m 

Sodtrdcifciibessittae  marriages  of  the  Arabs  and  ineir  rune- 
rals,  whi4li>^^iilol  Aiffer  materitiiyfitiW  those  of  Ui^  ]|^i^ 
dans  in  general?  kthtr  which  iM'fi^d^  a  Vocabulai^'^bri^ 
Vulgar  Arabic.  ^But  as  it  is,.a9sei4;erf!in  the  narrative* *^^iajl| 
Scott's  proficietitcy^' under  ^is  Arabic  teacher,  did  not  amdu^  to', 
a  knowledge  of  ini^  fordiation  of  the  Arfibic  letters,  it  u4][ib|w%; 
of  course,  thtiLt  he\  understood  the  language  by  ear  om^,j^fLQ^[ 
cordingly  we,  perceive  many  little  i;o|i^uracies  |9,^^.>^^f|io^. 

fraphy  of  these  words;  and  as  this, language  is b9^mi(^4»lck' 
etter  known  in,  Europe  than  heretof^i^  and  is  pmMidljiitoiigtat 
now  at  Paris,  we  ^Uall  present  our  readers  with  the  Vocgfcnliry. 
itself,  with  ScofUlsyOrthography,  toi'whith  we  shall  add(|did%^ 
thography  debieired  to  us  oy  Mr^  Jadkson,  who  infoxam^hiy 
that  the  names  ^aite  i^elt  in  his  vocabulirt,  according  to  tM 
laid  down  in  th^- introduction  to  Sfahib^ny's  accountkliP' 
buctoo,  Housa>^fcci'  For  the  notes  on'  this  yocabukiyj^ti^'ye^; 
as  for  the  third  column  of  it,  we  ^re  indebted  to  Mi'.'Js^bkr 
as  also  for  all  die  notes  explanatory  in  ih^  article*  '' " 
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A.  SCOTr9;V9CABULARy/pf  \{ULGAR  ARfi^ff,  J 


,  .   English.  >><^o^f'f  Onhqgnip))^^  ,:  |  Jackson's  Orthography. 

1  Sun,          .   •               ^imse,  $hinish. 

2  Moon,                  .  /  Gummah,  .•<•<-.; i A Gumrah.       ,!i;oi)-')H   r 

3  Stars,                        •  Injour,  vni;iJlnjttnie«         MioO-ui^  -* 

4  North,                        'Tai,  -';  A                               .rnr.M    '■ 

5  East,                      .    Sharrag,  ^'iSharag.               xnoll  f- 

6  South,                       .  Ghiblah,  .        .[Smawey.or  ElOfaibliOi.^'' 

7  West,                          S^chell,  ElGrarbey — see  note  7. 

8  Vafley,  having  a  >  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^ 
8tTf5dinornyei:mit^>      .   :    .  »    ;^    „j  ..n .  .i^.^r  ». 

y  '; — r — ; : rr —  '.  '   '         j;';":iiA-iii.iO  iiM-jJ-j 'O--  ' 

4  f 

*  'Any  cdveAti^  fs  called  Lixsa,  from  ixsy  to  cl6tfie;  the  Hayk  is  an  envet^ioi  fkc^ 
bofly,  aad  W  so  called,  wltether  thick  or  chin,  if  cotton  or  of  woolleh ^  ^e,  ti^l^is 
generally  worn  by  persons  who  have  performed  the  Hczshhez^h,  oi  pi|^j|m^  |q 
Mekinu    Thiese  are  tailed  Sidjr  £1 'Hage.    SidHs  applied  generatly'tp'|%h||J^  and    . 
mkldliflg  orders,  but  always  to  those  having  the  name  of  the  •^^^^^^^^Vj^riOj^tl,^^  ITne  ,^  , 
word  El  'Higeis  never  gn[en  to  any  but  such  as  have  itcrformed  itncjjfin^a^^^f,'. 
Mdika,  when  the  name  Sidi  is  also  added,  as  Monsfeur  £l  Hage,  o'^  ^^  ¥f^'|&  ;'  v . 

7  West.  The  name  i6t  the  West  among  all  the  tril^  of  iHc  A.faPf  *?i!?t  Vrl'**  I 
the  Sahd!,  of  plath' flat  country,  ^^•as  shuaced  wcsri^ard  where  Sco^t "Was  j*.  'v^^  ^9^cr. 
he  might  have  mistaken  it,  and  ihotight  that  SacV.ell  meant'  wi^'j^rher^  "J^.^^. 
meant  the  wiiid  that  came  from  the  plain  or  flat  couhtiy.  r     f      '  *    •         ;'j  ^'  '/ 

8  Wad  is  the  name  df  a  nvcr,  and  docs  riot  ^pp^,,in  any  stnis,  iq  t6p.Vi^(y<  .*-.,,*- 


dfHvh^^fJOkscdnd&SMt. 
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12  F'  -tr  '-^"^'"ICif  mir  t'''^*"    ^   ■  ff^iWiAjt  si-  t-Mf{'»  :>.l* 

16  Fox,         ,  ,    .VilorThjP,         ...   Diiip,       .    ,,    ^t,    ,>:' 


<*  'I 


10»liioft, '"  ■"  * 

2^i£}odfef->     /      :i 

gfit.EisUi;  ...  j„  •  : 
27.  WfiW,!.,. 

80  Ship, 

81  Boat, 
32  A  Maw, . 
S3  A  witt6hV  ' 

34  A  Cow, 


35  He-Goat, 

36  She-Goat, 

37  Ram, 

38  House, 

39  Wtttaf))    J 

»;•  III    •  .' 


Giirzalie^'e, 
Sebah,  . 
'  IMnfiisiel; 

"Aiit%; ' 

N4tthey   .  M 

KafiV»,  . 

.  Na;(erejine,. 
IjDjCeranoe, 
Saffum, 
Zourgos, 

i^rak  Helfemarah, 
|Baggivtt, 

H,  •Mi->>Artroo«, 
.  •.  *"\i\IAangf 
Kabshf 
-       ^  Ddr, 
'Illimali, 


''        Jemnlel. 


•  I  < 


'•'Mai*:    •'  '     ^  »''  '•''  " 

•Kibdh.'"    •''•^'    •-•  -■' 

felgraiMeli  /•'  j'>'."'l* 

.JElMAte*'"'    •>«!  h.ili 

.  ICaffilB.    .       /v   ^   I   il 

i    Na9araoay«.  i  .■>>..  -i  > 

S'ie^na.    .  •   .     •.';', 
Gharba, 

£1  Murrah.     , 
6t    LItr-  TBaggra,  siif^ :'  l*bog- 


III  • 


' '  *  Atruse. 

.     El'lang. 

'  Kibsh. 

Ddr. 


li'f.)/    I 


*  i 

1   ,  »  •  J 

9  Tolch  is  the  tree  which  produces  the  Gum-Barbary,  otnef  gtlni-trees  are  (^tlier- 
wise  called :  thus  Arar  is  the  Sandrac-Gugn  tree ;  Aurwar  the  Gum-Sudim  tree  ; 
Fashook  the  Gum-Ammoniac  shrub ;  Def^muse  the  Gum-Eu'phorbiuni  shrub,  %'c. ' 

10  She-djTer  ^en  is  probably  an  error  of  ihe  presa— it  should  be  jSh(;iFfL,A|f ^^  i. «. 
the  nte  of  (he  ^rgan  olive. ,  Tnis  tree  has  been  already  described  in.  th^  ^rs(  |^;ut;«if.  • 
thii  Hivlewj  p.  ^56.  '  The  name  of  the  uU-tree»  or  olive-tree,  is  Zituna. 


13  abd  t4  These  two  words  are  not  Arabic,  but  SheHi:^}  the  pickly  p#ar  od^q-  . 

a  OtcMirineal-tree,  Is  called  by  the  Arabs  Kermuse  Naasareb,  i.e.  the  Cbrictuin** 
fiff.  It  is  reported  In  Suse  tbat  this  plant  was  unported  origindQly  from  tbe;Caiunry 
islandfl,  knd  called  the  fruit  of  Canary  or  Takanareet. 


tia  OtcMblneal-tree,  Is  called  by  the  Arabs  Kermuse  Naasareb,  i.e.  the  Cbrictuinta 
'  r.     It  is  reported  In  Suse  tbat  thi     ^  -     .  -    -    - 

nd  called  the  fruit  of  Canary 

18  This  ia  the  Shdluh  word  :  the  Arabic  b  in  the  Aird  column. 

25  The  word  KdseUed  is  El  Grazel^  i.  e.  the  Antelope,  not  the  Deer^  being  «p«lt 
with'the  letter  ainy  which  resembles  gr  more  than  any  pther  lettera  of  European 
alpKliflSet^  ;'we  call  it  gtasel,  not  gazeL 

33  and  33  The  word  ^rak .sig^nifies  you  shall  see,;  from  the  verb  luray  to  «e^ 
We  know  not  what  it  has  to  do  with  the  word  man  or  woman. 


$70  Oi^atioify  ^'  Akxw^  S^h. 

.  .,  £«^t)f»  Sana's  QTihq§;i9ph]f.  Jacksou'ft  Prth^g^iphy. 

40  Elephant,  £1  HdjBah,    .  Elfeel.  , 

4&2  Rocky  Mountaio8>       Kudderah,  Jerf. 

43  Tree,  Sadrhu,  fShijra:  a  thorny  bush. 

.  '  (^     sedrba  or  $hniD. 

44  Date  Tree,  Unghol,  NakhiiL 

45  Date,  Attomor,  Attimmer. 

46  Gold,  Edh^b,  D'Heb. 

47  Moorish  Soldiers,  Umhal  to  SulUa,  Mihel  mHa  Sultan. 

48  Ostriches,  Ndm,  N4m. 

In  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  arrivat  of  the  tribe  in  El  Gtbib- 
lah,  they  went  on  a  plundering  expedition,  taking  Scott  along 
with  them.     In  three  days  they  reached  the  tents  they  wisiied  to 
plunder,  and  meant  to  attack  them  in  the  night ;  but  the  d6^* 
gave  the  alarm  and  prevented  the  surj^rise,  and  the  t*?o  tribes 
rought  in  the  morning.  Scott's  companions  beat  the  other 'party, 
killed  several  of  them,  took  their  camels,  and  burned  thefhr  tents ; 
but  in  five  days  afterwards  the  beaten  tribe  retaliated,  attacked 
and  beat  their  enemies,  obliging  them  to  fly,  leaving  all  ibeir 
property  behind  them :  they  took  refiige  in  the  Wad  Seyghi, 
close  to  the  sea-shore.    There  they  remained  two  months,  tm^ 
were  at  one  time  almost  starved  for  want  of  food,  at  whidi  tine 
Scott  says  he  was  of  essential  service  to  them,  and  fish  being 
their  only  resource,  Scott  was  lowered  down  from  high  toeks  to 
the  beach,  where  he  collected  muscleef  cuf^d  fish  for  their  sns-^ 
tenance.  '  ..       ^ 

Thev  afterwards  departed  from  this  place,  and  going  in '^reb 
of  their  old  adversaries,  they  found  tnem  in  fourteen  days;^  at- 
tacked them  but  were  resisted;  in  rtiis  aclion'  Scott 'kWedd 
man,  his  party  gained  the  battle,  and  he  was  honourtBd*  with  the 


40  £1  HAzsli  sngntficB  any  wild  beasH,  particularly  a  Urge  vUdbesst^  U  is  Ailibic« 
but  the  Arabic  for  elephaiit  U  unquestionably  £lfeel.  , 

42  A  rocky  mountain  or  cliff  is  called  Jerf,  as  Jerf  Lihudic,  tbe  Jews  Cliff,  a 
celebrated  pass  in  the  province  of  Ubda  in  West  Barbary  {  9erf  El  Suifar,  tbe 
YeUowCUir. 

43  Sadrhu  is  a  prickly  bush  or  shrub  :  Sh^ra  a  tree. 

47  These  words  signify  the  armies  of  the  Sultan,  not  Moorish  soldiers. 
-  *  The  dogs  are  the  guards  of  the  tiownii  as  well  as  of  the  douars  or  encampttienis. 
They  keep  a  continual  barking  till  every  one  has  retired  to  test. 

t  DurJBg  the  ravages,  of  the  plague  and  scarcity  in  West  and  South  Barhary  in 
1799,  Mr.  Jackson  tells  us  he  ottenidsited  a  tribe  of  Arabs,  who  settlecl  on  tlie 
coast  bctn^een  the  river  Tensift  and  Mogador,  and  subsisted  several  months  on 
muscles  only. 
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name'of  the  prophet  for  having  tciUed  an  enermy  in  bat^^aadhe 
was  therefore  called  Mahommed  the  Christian. 

On  another  occasion,  being  ou  a  plundering  eitpedition/  and 
going  to  attack  a  douar  or  encampment,  a  dog  banked  and  they 
Bed,  were  pursued,  and  taken  prisoners ;  Scott  was  threatened 
with  death,  but  contriyed  to  make  his  escape  in  the  night, 
after  kiUing  sopie  men  who  were  a^leep,  and  taking  their  arms. 

He  then  attempted  to  make  his  escape  from  his  master^  wasi 
traced,  retaken^  and  severely  bastinadoed  :  his  feet  were  struck 
with,  a  hot  irpi»,  which  prevented  him  from  walking  two  or  U>ree 
months.* 

After  this  period  he  was  engaged  in  several  depredatory  at- 
tii«k»  on  other  tribeel,  wlie^  he  s^nd  \i\^  party  were  someti^lies 
Wat§l^  and  plundered^  at  Qtber  time^  vif^torioua  and  robbing  iheiM 
enemies. 

'.Cite  day.  Scott  and  hia  masier'^  daugbt^  wer^  attending 
ahaap,.  tb.e'y  were  both  overeoipe  by  sleep»  and  aj^aking,  found 
the  sheep  dispersed  by  a,  wolf  or  ayeena,  anc)  three  d^ad  she^p 
lying  by  them*  Fearing  severe  chastisement  {6r  the  los^  of  the 
lJitiiep»  he  desired  the  girl  to  seek  foi  the  she^p  in  one  directioif 
wJbilst;  he  w<>«id  seek  in  ao/Qther;  he  ins^i^tly  fle4  to  the  ^eer 
9hoi:e,^long  whifch  he  Ravelled  in  a  northerly  direction  four 
d^ors,  during  which  his  oaly  sustenance  was  a  little  fresh  water, 
£9ffly  lon.th^i  fifth  d«iy  he  saw  a  great  smoke  eastward  (which 
was  from  the  houses  at  Wedqoon). .  When  nefir  the  houses  h^ 
met  ja.  Moor,  who  was  ^oing.  to  shoot  him,  but  on  an  explana- 
tion Soott  briefly  told  hini  wno  he  was,  and  the  Moor  took 'him 
by  the  hand,  told  him  he  was  safe,  led  him  to  his  house«  and 

gaya  tuin  food. 

He  afterwards  desired  Scott  to  write  to  th.e  English  consul  at 
Mogador^  and  Scott  did  so.  This  man  leaving  Scott  under  the 
care  of  his  brother  and  his  son,  set  off  with  the  letter;  and  after 
an  absence  of  eight  days  returned  with  a  letter  from  William 
Willshire,  esq,  the  English  consul  at  Mpgador,  who  sent  a 
horse  for  Scott  to  ride  upon,  and  27  dollars  to  buy  provisions. 

Here  the  writer  of  Scott's  narrative  pays  a  veiy  pretty  compli- 
ment and  a  very  just  acknowledgment  to  Mr.  Willshire,  for  the 
ddelitywit^  which  h^  di^hargecTthe  agreeable  office  of  redeem*, 
ing  Christians  from  slavery ;  and  we  think  a  compliment  here 
paid  to  the  Ironmongers'  Company,  would  neither  have  been 
ill-timed  nor  ill-placed:  the  energy  and  decision  with  which  this 
respectable  company  paid  the  ransom  of  a  British  sailor  many 
yeafs  since?,  on  an  application  from  Mr.  Jackson ;  and  the  deci- 


*  This  mode  of  punishment  is  called  by  the  ^rabs  El  K^y,  from  the  verb  Arou*a, 
to  bum  with  a  hot  iron  or  knife :  thfy  keep  strikingr  the  pnrt  till  it  forms  » 
blister. 
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sire  manner  in  nvfaich  the  Board  o^  that  Company  urged  Mr. 
Jackson  to  commanicate  his  obaervationa  on  the  means  eligiUe 
to  be  adopted  in  future  for  the  redemption  of  British  wracked 
mariners,  deserves  more  praise  than  we  have  language  to  de- 
scribe, and  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  that  Compwaj. 
Every  British  sailor  will  be  gratified  to  reflect  that  his  broths 
saifers,  who  may  be  so  unfoitunate  as  to  be  cast  on  that  desert 
coast,  have  only  to  suggest  to  the  Arab  who  first  claims  him  as 
his  ca^Te,  to  conduct liim  to  the  district  or  the  neighbourhood 
of  Wednoon*;  and  then  write  to  the  English  Consul  at  Mog^ 
dor,  and  he  will,  without  delay,  receive  the  money  f<Hr  his 
demotion  I 

After  recruiting  himself  for  three  days  longer,  Scott 
panied  by  the  Moor  set  off,  and  arrived  sue  at  Mogador  in 
five  days,  travelling  about  thirty  miles  a  day. 

Prom  the  neighbourhood  of  Wednoon,  Scott  saw  to  the 
eastward  the  ridge  of  Atlas,  covered  with  snowt»  which  he  was 
told  remained  on  them  all  the  year  round. 

At  Mogador,  and  at  Wednoon,  the  langruage  spoken. is  called 
by  Scott  Schlech  %.  He  received  every  attention  from  Mr»  Will- 
shire  during  his  stay  at  Mosador,  who  paid  his  ransom  to  the 
Moor,  on  account  of  the  Ironmongers  Company  of  London. 
Scott  reached  Mogador  on  the  31st  of  August,  left  it  on  the 
1 1th  of  November  in  the  Brig  Isabella  of  Aberdeen,  and  arrived 
in  London  9th  of  December,  1816. 

In  Major  RennelPs  observations  on  the  geogmphy  of  Mr. 
Scott's  route,  annexed  to  the  foregoing  narrative  in  the  Edin- 
bui^  Philosophical  Journal,  it  is  said,  in  substance,  page  S236: — 

**  As  Scott  travelled  probably  as  fast  as  he  could  go  four  dsys  and 
nights,  and  part  of  the  fifth  day,  it  is  supposed  he  travelled  ever  one 
hundred  and  ten  miles  of  distance  in  a  direct  Une ;  this,  it  is  said,  wiU 
place  Ourerah  at  that  distance  S.  W.  of  Cape  Noon,  and  directly  op- 
posite to  Fortaventura ;  then  the  province  of  Till  is  said  to  extend  to 
the  sonth  of  Ourera ;  after  which  comes  the  Sahell,  or  flat  coast,  invi- 
sible at  sea ;  but  if  this  were  the  case,  die  wreck  mast  necessarily  have 
been  south  of  Cape  Bojador,  as  that  Cape  is  not  more  than  a  hundred 
and  twenty  or  a  hundred  and  Matty  mfles  south  of  Cspe  Nooo." 


*  WsSaooa,  or  tlie  rirer  o  Noon,  abound!  in  ee.s.  Noon,  or  None,  is  tke 
Anbk  fimr  eds,  not  Nun.  If  the  rirer  is  spelt  Noon,  the  cape  should  be  apelt  abo 
Noon,  not  Nan. 

t  Mr.  JaciBMin  conSmia  this  report,  and  aaja,  he  ooold  aee  dearly  te  ainw 
■MwrntaJM  fipom  Santa  Cms,  wbkh  were  oontinnailj  covered  with  anow. — Fi4e  Skm- 
bgatjf'a  Accomni  q/Ttm^actoo,  &c.  ptigt  94. 

*t  T^a  unquestionably  means  tiie  Shelluh  lang^uage ;  but  the  Shellnh  languase* 
although  it  is  the  language  of  Wednoon,  is  not  genenlly  spoken  at  Mogador,  enoept 
among  the  boatmen  and  fishermen ;  the  upper  and  middling  ranks  qpeak  the  Arbea, 
or  Ti^ar  Arabic. 
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This,  thereFore,  is  apparently  an  error^  as  there  is  no  doubt  that 
tMe  ti'fedk  dftte^MAiAfecrtnik  hwi  Wortli  <!)f'B«jaaof;'aHan^»ilfli 
Vrf  WxMfrwht^r^  %i  Utid  a  veft'  flat,  tHe  currettt'^f^rf^tt^itfas 


IMPf;  JabVS^.^ASt  At  ii^Hheti'vf!icfei*^'Ve8iem<«  Vdik  dlS4«'  to 
'iifn^,,  Wliijfi*  t^slflent  at  Sktita  Chit,  m;  iA^Mhly^lol&  tifaj  fHit 

tfte^'AVaflbi  Stflf^H,  dhfl  I;^iilg  betWe^tt  itP'.nfaa  (W^^  <yf]*J^laf."** 
We  think  the  Major's  calculation  of  ten  miles  a-dfiy  ¥W  uie 


»*  We  abtf  tHInk,  ^it*Ml»aefer^cte  to  «i^  'WNriot^  c^tifttHb'TM, 
that  the  lake  DebeWbte  DJbMe/ *<rf '  T^ijir;  (*Kdft,'**y*fM(5%r*1s 
m^cfll^  BolomiS;  oiJtb"/dirk'!!*d)4^  W^P  tH^  He  ihlkes 
^It:-  'ThVbd&ts;<le8ctibed'ti;yTB6btt,oi^'{hi  Bafi^JTlW  rfeei- 


twice  jir  iJWree'  times  teitr  large.     5fr*.  Jackson  tells  tis;  that'  he 

has  "fr^q tientiy  gone;  in  ^m  tit  tfhe  ratfe  of  three  ottlfes  an  hour 

/^th  ^\  o&rs/  m  calrii  vrfeathpV';   but  -mth  a  hay*  for  i  s^l, 

•ari3  a  fiflSfrhtf  breeze;  they  go'ftte  miles  an  hotfr,  tfr  rrftK^r  ^o/e, 

when  assisted  also  by  the  oaK  Now,  Scott  say's,  they  ethbafrKed 

Qi^  their  return  (see  Edin.  Phil.  Joui*.  p,  225)  at  noon,  an^  reached 

thapppbsite  shore  at'  siJc  o'clock,  A.  M.  next  mornings,  brag  a 

travfejse  of  eighteen  hotirs^  at  five  miles  an  hour';  this  wo^d 

give  ninctj^  miles  for  tfc«  ^itfth  of  the  lake ;  which;  fron/  £lie''m- 

kAHiWtAA^. 'QWtiLpne^  by  Mvd{;q' Park»  ^that  the  caQaes»   in 

ANB09«Wi&ibQm^«  ta,Ef|  lo^e  sigfat  of  laud  one  uJu^^  f^^^iW^ 

'  jnTtftwr  i'"  ^  tolemUy  acolkrstte  calouIatiDn.  :  :<<a 


•    »  '  1       'f.  'l         •!         -^ 


^       FKQM    THE    ITALIAN    OF    LJJIGi    ALAMA.NNI.,  "  ^^ 

—  &AY4  HWe^ifio  belt  hmbaaddc^ri  j  ..... 

Wbilsl  bwk  fwrt*  Trojr.wiluming»  *    ,  .  5 .  ^  .. .  .^ 
/      ^   )Dowit  her  elu^oka  sM?e»iiMAgiinmy.a  t^^fii  -      *>*  -    r 
With  shame  and  sorrow  burning: — 
"  I  've  not  inconstant  proved  to  thee, 

Thouffb  Paris  did  no€  raindirte,  .-  /r  • 

And  witn  my  person  made  too  free,  *     /,         -   .  .  r 
/  My  MouL  I  left  behind  me^"  .  ,  « 

'''Timt,"  said  her  spcwae,  ^^  I  well  believe  -   ■  ^ 

Is  true — nor  need  Idotobt  you  ; 
The  part  you  left  was  (I  perceive)  * 
The  very  worst  about  you.'* 

VOL.  I.  NO.    VI.  2    Y 


/  • 
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■ 

STANZAS,    WRITTEN     J>URING    SICKNESS. 
BY  THE  AU  rHOE  OF  "  A8T4RTE,''  8vC# 

I've  plunged  in  every  wildiea;trenie,        .   .».  . 

Thatyouthy  and  youthful  folly  knows; — 
I've  tasted  deeply  of  the  stream 

That  round  the  shrine  of  Pleasure  flows ; — 
And  like  the  Bee,  from  flower  to  flower. 

Sipping  each  sweet,  I  've  wander'd  free ; — 
Yet  never  found  I  earthly  power, 

Domestic  Love  !  compared  to  Thee  I 

Sweeter  than  Passion's  fever'd  sigh, 

Dearer  than  Pleasure's  fairy  dream : 
Before  Thee  all  life's  sorrows  fly. 

Like  mists  before  the  morning  beam ! 
Thou  only  canst  the  roses  fling 

That  make  life's  rugged  pathway  bkst ; ' 
And  scatter  from  thy  downy  wing  ■ 

That  peace  which  heals  die  wsounded  breastt 

It  is  not  in  the  revel  loud, — 

At  Mirth,  or  Fashion's  midnight  shrine, 
Where  rival  beauties  thronging  crowd, 

That  Love  asserts  its  power  divine ; — 
'Tis  when  the  tortured  frame  is  torn 

By  all  the  x>angs  Disease  can  give  ; 
'Mid  anguish,  scarcely  to  be  borne. 

Its  smile  can  bid  the  suflerer  live !  ' 

Domestic  Love ! — thy  hand  can  shed 

Svft  opiates  o'er  the  burning  brow ; — 
And  round  the  couch  of  sickness  spread' 

Those  soothing  hopes  tlmt  cheer  ?«e  now  ! — 
Yes ! — ^let  the  libertine  deride 

As  priestcrafl,  wedlock's  silken  chain,—  . 

But  tell  me,  has  he  ever  tried 

Its  power,  in  sorrow,  or  in  pain  f  ^       :   i 

• "   '         '    ' 
And  Thou,  who  in  life's  summer  hour. 

Taught  my  young  bosom  to  believe  ,. 

Marriage,  an  arbitrary  power,  '    '  |    ^ 

Invented  only  to  deceive; 
Who  saidst,  '*  At  sight  of  human  ties. 

Made  for  the  base  and  slavish  tnind, 
The  rosy  god  affrighted  flies. 

Nor  leaves  one  ray  of  bliss  behind:** — 

Qh ! — didst  thou  know  how  false,  how  vaiipi, 

This  doctrine  of  thy  heart  will  prove ; 
Thou'dst  own,  that  Hymen's  fiwcied  chain 

Is  the  true  bondage  wove  by  Love ! 


r      '/  t 
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For  where  two  youthful  hearts  unite. 

And  oWn  one  fiuth,  one  fkte,  one  nUme, 
Think  not  Lovers  torch  will  bum  less  bright, 

Though  Reason  sanctifies  the  flame ! 


*  « 


ON    THE    CHOICE    OF    FROP£SS10N5. 
<<  Consult  the  genius  of  the  place  in  all." — Pope. 

Upon  the  choice  of  his  profession  or  trade  a  man's  fortune  in 
life  materially  depends,  prosperity  and  comfort  may  be  said  to 
hang  on  the  aecision ;  and,  by  thwarting  a  peculiar  bias,  pr  evi- 
dent preference,  we  may  crush  ambition,  nullify  genius,  and  sub- 
stitute heartless  labour  and  profitless  exertion  tor  energy,  emi- 
nence, and  fame.  Few  are  gifted  with  unireraal  talents,  and 
few,  perhaps,  are  «ble  to  pursue  the  particular  study  Or  occupa- 
tion best  adapted  to  their  Dodily  and  mental  abilities.  Powers 
and  capacity  may  exist  unknown  even  to  their  possessor,  which, 
if  circumstances  had  brought  into  notice,  mi^ht  have  changed 
the  whole  current  of  his  lile,  and  altered  and  improved  his  des- 
tiny. When  by  some  favouring  chance  a  man  discovers  the 
peculiar  bent  of  his  genius,  and  when  by  a  happy  fate  he  is  en- 
abled to  follow  its  direction^  the  foundation  is  laid  for  future 
eminence,  though  much  subsequent  exertion  and  continued  per- 
severance will  be  requisite  to  raise  the  superstructure.  To  pro- 
duce this  exertion  the  spur  of  ambition  is  useful,  but  still  more 
effectual  is  the  sharper  prick  of  poverty.  When  a  nobleman 
showed  a  picture  he  had  paiAted  to  Poussin,  and  asked  his  opi- 
nion of  it,  the  artist  replied,  "  If  you  were  but  poor,  my  Lord, 
you  would  become  a  fine  painter." 

It  is  not  solely  in  the  higher  pursuits  of  science  and  literature 
that  a  predisposing  and  decided  genius  is  necessary  to  perfec- 
tion. Not  only  would  Mozart  have  been  an  indifferent  pniloso- 
pher.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  an  inferior  musician,  Milton  a  bad 
painter,  and  Raphael  a  second-rate  poet ;  but  who  can  doubt 
that  Birch  was  intended  by  Nature  to  make  mock-turtle  soup, 
Colinet  to  play  quadrilles,  and  Matthews  to  exercise  the  risible 
muscles  of  his  fellow  countrymen  ?  As  to  the  latter,  when  he 
first  popped  his  droll  face  into  the  world,  the  doctor  and  the 
nurse  must  have  held  their  sides  at  the  sight  of  it,  and  laughed 
by  anticipation  at  the  mouth  out  of  which  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  things  that  nothing  but  jests  should  proceed. 

I  am  occasionally  disposed  to  yield  an  assent  to  Spurzheim's 
theory,  and  to  believe  that  the  organs  of  the  head  irresistibly 
impel  us  to  peculiar  pursuits ;  ana  so  strong  is  this  tendency, 

2y2 
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that,  if  fortune  will  not  assist  nature,  nature  will  sometimes  over- 
come fortune.  For  instance,  a  lady  with  a  genius  for  letter- 
writing  writes  on  without  any  thing  to  say ;  one  with  the  organ 
of  timidity  is  frightened  without  suiEcient  cause,  makes  a  mouse 
do  as  well  as  a  lion,  and  screams  at  spiders  instead  of  scorpions  ; 
and  another,  precluded  by  birth  from  exercising  her  histrionic 
talents  upon  a  stage,  acts  a  part  all  her  life  long,  and  only  as- 
sumes her  real  character  in  the  retirement  of  her  closet,  and  in 
the  presence  of  her  waiting-woman. 

There  are  instances,  however,  of  woful  opposition  between 
the  capabilities  and  the  destinies  of  men.  Wood  was  never  de- 
signed for  an  orator,  nor  Lord  Thurlow  for  a  poet ;  how  mady 
peers  were  intended  for  hackney-coachmen ;  now  many  ladies 
for  milliners ;  how  many  quadrille-dancers  would  have  found 
their  proper  station  on  the  opera-stage,  and  how  many  useless 
M.P.S  would  have  made  excellent  men-cooks.  I  have  seen 
gentlewomen,  who  proved  by  their  delight  in  unnecessarily  per- 
rorming  half  the  work  of  the  house,  that  nature  had  designed 
them  for  housemaids ;  and  young  ladies  who,  with  time  and 
n^oneV  at  command,  endeavoured,  by  voluntarily  slaving  from 
morning  till  night  at  worked  flounces  and  lace-veils,  to  accom- 
plish their  real  destiny,  and  be  sempstresses  in  spite  of  fate. 

In  the  lower  orders  of  life  thqse  things  are  doubtless  Ihe  same : 
men  with  a  genius  for  dressing  hair  are  sometimes  compelled  to 
drive  stage-coaches,  the  latent  capabilities  of  a  man-mercer  are 
concealeu  under  a  coal  heaver's  hat ;  and  they  who  might  have 
rivalled  Hoby  and  Thomas  in  the  profession  oi  Crispin,  are  per- 
haps at  this  moment  wasting  their  energies  upon  baking  bad 
bread,  or  making  razors  that  will  not  cut. 

Happy  he  whose  tailor  is  a  genius;  thrice  happy  she  who  buys 
her  silks  and  gauzes  of  an  inspired  shopman.  Go  to  Flint's  with 
your  wife  or  sister,  and,  instead  of  scolding  her  for  delay, 
abusing  shops  and  shopping,  fashions,  and  flounces,  dress  and 
dressers,  tapping  your  stick  incessantly  on  the  ground,  looking 
at  your  watch  every  three  minutes,  and  interrupting  by  your  im- 
patience and  complaints  a  pending  decision  between  a  gros  de 
Naples  and  a  Ztpkyreene,  amuse  yourself  by  watching  the  coun- 
tenance and  manner  of  the  numerous  shopmen  and  shopwomen, 
and  endeavour  to  discover  which  among  them  were  intended  by 
nature  to  serve  customers  at  Grafton-House.  Civil  and  patient 
as  the  generality  may  be,  a  look  of  abstraction,  an  air  of  languor 
may  be  observed  in  their  eyes  and  demeanour,  proving  that  their 
whole  soul  is  not  engrossed  by  their  occupation,  and  that  neces- 
sity, not  taste,  has  placed  them  at  the  counter.  How  different  he 
who  is  acting  in  his  proper  sj)here,  and  whose  genius  delights  to 
expatiate  amidst  the  multitudinous  contents  of.  Mint's  shelves  and 
ivarehouses.     He  is  evidently  enjoying  the  labour  which  others 
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endure.  His  eagerness  never  betrays  him  into  confusion,  nor  his 
quickness  into  bustle.  *'  Rapido  s),  ma  rapido  con  fegge,"  He 
appears  to  take  a  personal  interest  in  every  lady's  choice ;  he 
would  not  for  worlds  precipitate  the  important  decision;  but 
affords  her  ample  time  to  reflect  upon  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  articles  he  displays,  merits  which  he  has  previously  stated 
with  great  clearness  and  moat  amiable  impartiahty.  No  caprice 
disgusts  him,  no  delay  wearies  him,  every  shade  of  every  colour, 
every  quality,  every  texture  is  cheeif  ulfy  exhibited,  and  when 
the  important  choice  is  at  length  made,  when  the  lady  has 
changed  her  mind  till  she  is  tired  of  her  own  indecision,  and  the 
decisive  snip  has  precluded  further  vacillation,  he  then  never 
fails  to  stamp  her  taste  with  his  own  humble  approval.  If  not 
the  prettiest,  it  is  the  newest,  or  the  cheapest,  or  the  most 
durable  article  in  the  shop,  and  altogether  he  may  venture  to 
congratulate  the  purchaser  upon  her  choice. 

His  manner  and  language,  too,  are  either  respectful  or  famir 
liar,  as  may  best  suit  the  rank  or  the  taste  of  his  customer.  To 
the  real  gentlewoman  he  is  all  deference  and  humility,  says 
little,  and  bows  often.  With  her  who  is  lower  in  mind  than  in 
station,  and  to  whose  coarse  vanity  the  admiring  eye  of  a  shop- 
man can  minister,  he  changes  his  tone,  speaks  niore  familiarly, 
smiles  often,  peeps  under  the  bonnet,  and  appears  very  much 
disposed  to  flirt,  and  to  compliment—''  Every  one  may  not 
venture  to  wear  green,  Madam,  but  with  your  complexion/' 
Apparently,  a  fear  of  offending  stops  the  flattering  sentence. 
There  is  yet  another  class  of  purchasers  with  whom  he  is  on  still 
more  easy  terms  ;  he  calls  them  "  my  dear,"  hopes  their  sweet- 
heart is  well,  advises  them  to  trim  their  bonnet  with  /ove^.and 
begs  they  will  purchase  their  wedding-gown  of  him. 

How  happy  is  a  man  of  this  description  compared  with  the 
unfortunate  wight  who  is  tied  to  a  busmess  for  wnich  he  has  no 
taste,  and  to  whom  every  difficulty  seems  formidable,  every  in- 
convenience a  distress.  I  received  a  short  time  since  a  letter 
from  an  old  female-servant  of  my  father,  who,  after  residing 
many  years  in  our  family  as  cook  and  housekeeper,  was  induced, 
on  receiving  a  legacy  of  four  hundred  pounds,  to  set  up  a  circu*- 
lating  library  in  a  village  not  far  from  London.  Her  own  incli- 
nations had  been  decidedly  directed  towards  the  business  of  a 
pastry-cook,  but  some  of  her  acquaintance  persuaded  her  that 
the  occupation  of  a  librarian  was  much  more  genteel,  and,  in  an 
evil  hour,  as  appears  from  the  following  letter,  she  yielded  to 
their  advice,  and  exchanged  comfort  for  consequence. 

Honoured  Sir, 

I  WAS  very  thankful  for  your  kind  enquiries  after  me.  I  hope  mj 
master's  gout  is  better,  and  that  you  and  the  rest  of  the  &mily  are  well. 
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.,       ,     ;^   „  present      .,  _.  ,» 

mycli  longer.  People, talk  of  fhe  hho^r  of  drepaing  a,  dinn^r,of  thr^ 
coursea  in  tl^c  dojg-days,  l^ut^  Sir,  it,*s.nQ  more  .to  be  copfipj^re^jvlth 
lyfeattX  go  through  ^v^ry  (ji^jotmy  life,  and  get  no  credit  neither,, hor 
no  thanks  for  kiy  pains.  How  If  wish  I  had  set  up  as  a  Bastry-c^ook* 
^fyj:ff;v^.bo^^^^^Afnt  whaj,  iq  ^gQD^.in.^ifl^s,  ,a^a,i?^ip);S^^ 

mustget^  *  jvieifnotu  immeaiateiy,;  f  am  cfyipc  to  reaa  ic,;  .t  nea;;)(^ 
^e  saofctcfit  thing  ever  writ^n^  quite  worthy  of  the  author  of^^rtr^mp^: 
4nd  how  js  It  you  have  not  got  the  y  tife  of  ^  fcover  V  yot/i  /wjwff  Q'^ft^ 
that  top»  I  always  read  it  once  .a  twelvenionth/'  i,.  .     ,    ^,t,j| 

Well,  I  got  the  books  as  soon  as  possible,  and  theii  lialf  my^  ,^^ 
t^^iers  abused.  iQ^  for  haying  such  trq^h  in  my  8hop4  an4  one  T^y»  to 
whom  I  sentMelmoth.  was  quite  provoked  with  me»  an^.^aid^  iSckM^swtet 
hpok  had  made  her  skk,  •  ,  /  >» 

Then  a  gentleman  told  me  he  would  withdraw  hia  subscriptioi^  jf  I 
did  not  get  *  The  Monk ;'  so  I  bought  it  immediately,  and  sooj^/iuer- 
warda  a  very  respectable  lady  sent;  for  a  book  to  an^use  one  pf*,^/ 
daughters,  who  was  recovering  from  the  measles;  and,  thinki|[?g,no 
harm,  1  sent  her  *  The  Monk  ;'  and  behold  it  wa9  returned  in^^tly 
with  an  angry  message,  and  not  one  of  the  fam3y  has  bepn  in  n^y,  shop 

One  ^person  says  to  me,  '  How  c^nyou  take  in  ,that  stupid,  Quar- 
terly Review  V  another,  *  I  am  ashamed,  Mrs.  Smith,  to  find  tha|.y,9P 
biiY  th^t  Jacobinical  Edinburgh ;'  some  insist  on  my  bf^riug^.^.TM^^^'^* 
gelical  Magazine ;'  and  then  others  call  me  a  Metliodist,  and  oid^^p 
get  *  The  Christian  Observer.*  One  grave  ^gentleman  peters .  we  to 
buy  all  Jortin's  Works;  another  wants  me  to  give  fifty  pr  sixijs^  guir^MS 
for  '  Dr.  Rees's  Cyclopaedia;*  and  the  young  laiiies  are  always  teiziifj^ 
me  about  poetry,  and  finding  out  the  names  of  a  dozen  j^'/'^Nra/c  poems, 
which  come  out  every  month.  And  when  I  mention  them  totmy  book- 
seller in  London,  ten  to  one  if  he  has  ever  heard  of  one  of  thein*  Jlbw- 
ever,  sometimes  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  pick  them  ;^p  che^p ;  ipdaed, 
one  young  lady  always  recommenda  books  that  ipi^y  be  bought  in  two 
months  afier  their  publication  at  the  price  of  waste  paper,  b\tt  theo.no- 
body  else  ever  asks  for  diem.  *..,.*'/ 

Above  all,  how  I  am  worried  by  my  customers  to  lei  tht^m  h^^-^^^^ 
new  books  soon,  especially  when  d^ar  Lord  Byrpn  (as.  th^^adias  call 
him)  has  published  any  thing.  *  The  Giaour,' — *  The.Cqrs^r^  W^ 
'  Manfred,' .  are  the  chief  favourite^ :  '  Child  Harold*  is '.not  soymucn 
liked;  and  this  new  play,  with  the  strange  name,  has  disappointe4  ;# 
great  many  of  my  subscribers.  Some  ladies,  who  are  very  fond  oi 
Lady  Morgan's  works,,  and,  to  use  their  own  expressjou*  "  fftsiiively 
dote"  upon  *  The  Novice  of  St.  Dominique,'  apd  *  The  Missionaryt' 
think  Lord  Byron's  new   Heroine   '*  a  most  insipd,  milk-and-water 
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piece  of  business/*  and  are  qnWe  "provoked  widvMrt  ftjr  )fiJ^^d^  nd  Mie 
into  his  bdok.  Then  others  admire  what  the  Arst  disapprove ;  the'.nia- 
trons  are  pleased  that  Lord  Byron  can  draw  Ac  chari^ter  of  a  Thcidi^t 
woman,  and  soi^e  gentlemen  iiay  that  Angiolina  is  ihe  only  heroine  In 
his  lordship's  poems  whom  a  rational  Englishman  wpuTd  Itle  for  his 
wife.  I  was  ohliged  to  get  <  Don  ^uan'  to  please  the  ^ntlemen ;  some 
ladies  shook  their  heads  when  they  saw  it  in  my  window,  whife  others 
Tiribed  me  to  send  it  to  Aem  jsecretly,  wri^ped  up  in  paper,  and  care- 
fully sealed.  '  -^        .  .     .        .  .  i 

However,*!  thinic  I  could  go  oh' pretty  well,  without:  befng  tfeaifed  ai^ 
fretted  into  a  nervous  fever,  if  it  were  not  for  diese  hortjple  Nbf bis, 
VW-ftten  by  some  Scotchman,  heaven  only  knows  who,  fqit  thei-e  is  al- 
ways a  dilferent  story  about  it  I  believe  the  devil  hiitiself  must  !fe 
their  audior,  for  nobodv  else  could  wtit^  them  so  fast.  No  words  can 
c^cpress  how  I  dread  their  coming  out ;  I  have  no  peace  bfftiy  llfb  for 
three  monthp  before,  and  as  many  Adtfr  dieir  ptjiblication,  &A^  I  am  at> 
baited,  and  $^colded,  and  abused.'  "  ' 

'    **  What!  Mrs. Smith, notgot*KenilworA*yet, why it'st^aHytoobad.**^ 
^    «  Ma'am,  it 's  not  out  yet,"  ,  •      .   ./ 

^  **  Not  out !  it  has  been  advertised  these  six  months ;  yon  Ve  alVrayi 
Tl)eWtid  cfvery  body."*  •      » 

^*  Ma'am,  the  very  moment  it  Is  out  of  £he  printer's  hands,  it  will  be 
sent  to  me.  T'liave  dispatched  five  messengers  about  it  since  last 
Monday." 

'    **Then  yoti  11  let  me  have  it  as  soon  as  it  arrives." 
'   *'  I  am  very  sorry,  Madam,  but  that 's  quite  impossible ;  there  are 
others  before  you  on  tlie  list." 

'*^  ftefbre  we,  Mrs.  Snrithl     Why,  my  name  has  been  down  these' six 

***  Very*  true,  Ma'am  ?  but  there  were  three-and-twenty  ladies  befi>re 

you.* 

**Thre6-attii-Jtwenty?  ft  is  fadse,  Mrs.  Smith — you  know  it  is  fdse. 
Thij  is  shamefbl'  behaviour ;  you  have  been  bribed  to  set  down  others 
'iAiove  mt.    I  wfll  subscribe  here  no  longer.'* 

'  **I  am  very  sorry.  Madam,  but  what  aan  I  dot    I  shall  have  two 
copies.    1  do  allin  my  powc!r  to  oblige  my  customers." 

^  Well,  wh^n  #in  they  be  down  ?" 

**'Next  weeik.  Ma'am,  I  bope.* 

*'  And  when  shcffl  f  have  them  ?" 

'*  It  is  nnposiribte  to  say  exactly ;  it  depends  upon  the  other  ladies, 
who  sometimes  keep  them  too  long." 

"  But  you  should  not  permit  that,  Mrs.  Smith." 

*'  La?  Ma'am,  what  can  I  do?  I  send,  and  send,  and  beg,  and  pray, 
and  all  to  no  purpose." 

"**  Ah,  you  manage  your  library  very  ill,  and  are  always  bdiindcVery 
body." 

And  this  is  all  ^e  reward  I  get  for  my  pains.  Then,  when  the  book 
is  at  last  pttblished,  I  am  still  worse  off.  My  shop  is  besieged  from 
morning  till  night.  They  send  to  me  before  T  am  up,  and  after  I  am 
in  bed,  at  hours  when  they  have  no  right  to  disturb  me.  One  lady  sent 
her  servant  seven  times  in  three  hours ;  and  at  last  he  said  he  should 
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kMe  bis  ]^0B  \th^  went  h<nne  widiottt  tiie .  firnt .T0lanie«  AnotliCT/set'^ 
ker  footman  to  watch  at  the  oomer  of  tba  street  for  a  little  boy»  who 
she  knew  was  gone  to  fetch  "  Kenilworth"  for  a  suhscriher  who  was  to 
have  it  next,  and  desired  \im  to  take  it  from  my. messenger  by  duuh 
force ;  and  one  gentleman  quietly  seated  himself  in  my  shop,  and  swore 
he  would  never  leave  it  till  he  got  the  last  volume.  Then  the  gentle- 
folks tell  such  dreadful  falsehoods :  I  do  believe,  since  the  world  began, 
there  were  never  so  many  lies  told  about  any  thing,  as  about  these  tire- 
some Tlovcls  ;  and  1  can  tell  Sir  Walter  Scott,  if  he  is  the  author,  that 
he  will  have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for. 

**  I  faithfully  promise  you,  Mrs.  Smith,  upon  my  word  and  honour, 
that  I  will  return  you  the  first  volume  to-morrow.  I  read  quick,  and 
I  shidl  •  tnakc'  a  point  of  sending  it  to  you  the  very  moment  I  have 
finished  it." 

U|K)n  the  strength  of  this  assurance  I  venture  to  quiet  another  of  niy 
tormentors,  with  the  promise  of  her  having  the  book  the  followia^ 
evening,  and  perhaps  it  does  not  arrive  for  ten  days,  and  all  the  blame 
of  unpunctuality  and  falsehood  falls  upon  my  unhappy  head. 

Then  the  ladies  are  so  rude  and  violent.  One  tore  the  book  out  of 
my  hands,  though  I  held  it  as  tight  as  I  cpuld,  and  persisted  in  carry- 
ing it  off  with  her  in  spite  of  my  entreaties.  Lord  bless  me!  I  wish  I 
hi^  lived  before  this  Scotchman  began  to  write.  And  he  gives  one  no 
respite.  I  had  scarcely  got  through  the  first  fury  about  "  Kenilworth," 
and  had  begun  to  recover  my  spirits  and  my  temper,  when  in  conies  a 
lady,  and  says,  "  Put  my  name  down,  Mrs.  Smith,  for  The  Buccaneers." 

•*  Certainly,  Ma'am,"  replied  I,  very  quietly,  "  pray  how  long  has  it 
been  out,  and  who  is  it  by  I     1  will  order  it  immediately." 

'*Oh,  it's  not  out  yet ;  it's  a  new  novel  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's.  An- 
other treat  for  us,  Mrs.  Smith." 

You  might  have  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather.  I  turned  cold 
from  head  to  foot.  "  Am  I  never  to  have  any  peace  of  my  life,"  thought- 
J.  "  More  misery  for  me,  and  more  work  for  the  devil,  who  loves  liars." 
I  am  sure  Sir  Walter  is  in  compact  with  him.  The  devil  gives  irre- 
sistible talent  and  unequalled  rapidity  of  composition,  and  receives,  in 
return,  the  pow^r  of  making  ladies  who  used  to  speak  truth,  speak 
falsehood,  without  either  hesitation  or  remorse..  And  it  ean  only  be  by 
some  supernatural  charm  that  the  author  of  these  accursed  books  con- 
trives to  please  aU  the  world.  People  diifer  about  every  other  work  in 
my  library ;  but  these  Scotch  novels  are  admired  by  young  and  old, 
grave  and  gay,  wise  and  foolish.  If  tfaey  continue  t6  come  out  so 
rapidly,  I  must  either  give  up  my  business,  to  avoid  dymg  of  consump- 
tion, or  else  I  must  follow  the  example  of  a  librarian  at  Oxford,  who 
never  will  admit  one  of  my  Scotch  torments  into  his  shop.  I  dare  say 
he  is  afraid  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  wild  Oxonians,  which  is 
likely  enough  to  happen,  for  I-  am  half  killed  by  what  is  called  "  the 
gende  sex." 

'*  I  am  quite  ashamed.  Sir,  of  having  troubled  you  so  long  with  my 
distresses ;  but  knowing  your  Honour's  goodness,  hope  you  will  excuse 
the  liberty,  and  remain, 

Your  grateful  and  humble  servant, 

A.  Smith. 
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Notwithstanding  my  concern  for  my  correspondent's  distress, 
I  want  not  only  the  power,  but  the  will  to  relieve  it,  as  I  am 
one  among  the  millions  who  are  anticipating,  with  ^reat  delight, 
the  pablication  of  "  The  Buccaneers,"  and  who  hail  with  plea- 
sure every  addition  to  these  novels  of  the  19th,  and  clasps  of 
the  20th  century.  I  earnestly  hope  that  their  author  will  nqt  bQ 
so  moved  by  the  wretchedness  or  poor  Mrs.  Smith  as  to  resolve 
upon  the  suppression  of  his  new  work,  and  that  he  will  not  be 
grievously  offended  by  the  imputation  of  internal  inteccour^iQ. 
For  my  own  part,  I  can  never  believe  that  the  enemy  oiF  tbe 
human  ra^e  would  assist  in  affording  them  so  much  gratificalian 
in  so  innocent  a  shape;  nor  am  I  disposed  to  credit  Mre^ 
Smith's  heavy  censures  on  my  fair  countrywomen.  Truth, 
whether  considered  as  ''  the  conformity  of  speech  to  the  end  ' 
for  which  God  designed  it,"  as  a  moral  virtue,  or  a  Christian 
grace,  is  too  serious  a  duty  to  be  neglected,  even  for  the  sake  of 
reading  ^'Waverley*'  or  "  Kenilwortn ;"  and  a  promise,  in  the 
opinion  of  every  rightly-disposed  mind,  is  sacred  and  binding, 
though  made  to  the  keeper  of  a  circulating  library. 

I  intend  to  advise  Mr^.  Smith  either  to  give  up  her  present 
busings  immediately,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  her  sickne^ 
and  her  sorrows,  or  to  become  more  patient  and  less  irritable, 
which  will  probably  produce  the  same  desirable  effect.  Indeed, 
all  who  are  tied  by  fate  to  m^congenia)  pursuits,  will  find  it  their 
wisdom  and  their  interest  to  accommodate  their  minds  to  these 
adverse  circumstances.  They  will  discover  that  perseverance  is 
an  admirable  substitute  for  talent ;  and  that  he  who  has  the 
habit  of  looking  on  the  bright  side  of  things,  and  persons,  and 
prospects,  may  be  said  to  possess  the  best  genius  in  the  world, 
—a  genius  for  being  fiappy. 

SONNET,    IMITATED    FROM    CHEVR£ANA. 

To  have  a  jealous,  ugly  wife. 

In  hopeless  love  to  pass  one's  life ; 

To  sail  upon  a  stormy  sea, 

Without  an  hope  from  de^th  to  flee ; 

Alone  through  deserts  drear  to  roam, 

Or  in  a  prison  find  one's  home  ; 

To  deal  wkh  Scotchmen,  or  with  Jews, 

Or  time  in  ceremonies  lose ; 

In  travelling  to  pass  one's  days, 

Disputiag  turgpikes,  boys,  and  chaise-^ 

All  these  are  states  we  well  term  evil. 

But  if  in  life  you  wish  to.  know 

The  climax  of  all  earthly  woe, 
London  sans  numey  is  the  devil. 


tJi  I   ;,«-■,,!.  i-*|rfifi«-ld*M4Vi.  irtftnlmeSirTiiJiiilV      '^       '"-         ''*' 
>i„,    ,.1    vM'.r    .  ♦*i<lbn(h«*oWl(Aun**k'Him»i««ii»Ti»    lil   ■    ■     ■■<i--- 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  work,  nhich  has  something  caripus 
fcftoat'it. '  'In  the  "firsi  place,  it  will  be  a  novelty  to  ow  ra^iJ|BrSy 
iteit''wa»  "ffrtitteA  ;ioT  private  (listribution ;"  in  the  ^cfiti^, 
•betitaiif'-ifift  WiA't'thc  title  denotes,  and  was  printed  at  "  Syfe- 
«iiV;N«(S  S(*riA'Fff?c<;"  and  thirdly,  hecawse,  thoi^h  writ^n 
by  a  gentleman  who  fillx  -a  very  solenui  office  there,  it  oQnWiis 
dfi  D3^  ii  a  KA-KbAfeno  ;  with  a  previous  piece  entitled  "  Bota- 
^R^'Ffete^s.^  ■■  ,  ,,",,.„ 

Poetical  feelings  arf  n6t,at  the  first  bluBh,  niiich  excit^g-by 
tWfe  #ordS''BotAN*  Ba-y;*"  bbttW^  nmst  certainly  aqs^lfpfp 
the  prejudice  of  unlucky  asabciations  in  the  mirid,  with  regard 
to  this  part  of  vfaat^'is  (with  thelittenee  of  the  eister  'kingdom) 
called  the  ^/f^yimrtCT' of  the  glUbe.  Th6  tenri  JBolo/iy  cannot 
be  but  a  favourite  of  the  Mose,  and,  if  we  may  be  permitted  a 
little  Jew  de  mots,  what  is  there  abhorrent'itl  ttiewdi'd''JHiy? 
Pope,  it  ia  true,  talks  of  "  VaieCritie'i  Bay,"  aBd'tin^;'we  ad- 
mit, may  OQcaeionally  make  it  prodoctive  of  dtdaereeRble  sensa- 
tions.  The  cooneicion,  however;  betweeit  (he-~|ioet 'and  this 
place,  is  indeed  so  doM,  that,  on  reflection,  ttB^em^  hnpossible 
to  think  of  one  without  the  other,  or  Horace  'IraS  'b^oi  praised 
without  judgment,     ft  is  the  poefs  part,  says  He^  to' .transport 

"  Ut  Magus ;  et  mod6  rrie  TbebiS,  VitiAb  ponit  Athciui."  • 
The^^A  quarter  was.  not  disco Ke«d;  JB  Mi^^tim^  ffll  there  is 
little  doubt  that  Australia  (a  very.^eUy.iVord  fw,  iatin  verse) 
would  have  %uc«d  in  im  meaatira.  ^That  faeiwwoi^oUned  to  go 
still  further  in  bis  d««anption  ibf  a  tmo' poet,  «my  b^  gathered 
from  this  passage  :^^.  ■       ' -i     -•■■.•a.  ••  <.■  •<■/ 

"  I!le  per  extebtumyi)n<rm  rililit  uosse  videtiir 
ll«' Fo6ta,"&c. ■  ■■'.',.■        !,  '"'  ,',J'.',' '^ 

TheQwARTRRLy^inrevieiring  "  Michael  Howe,  At  last  and 
worst  of  the  busl^^r^gers,"  printed  at  noimrt  Tottit,nhe  capi- 
tal ofVan  Diemen'« I^and.  reeoropiewiB.tha>S.(kafinR>cfHB  Clvb 
to  apply  early  for  a  copy,,  m  that  Uttie  book  triH.i  says  the 
reviewer,  be  assuredly  i  the  SofitardB  the  Atrrc^f  Australian 
bibliomaniacs.  Now,  if  such  is  likely  to  be  the  fate  of  a  prose 
work,  publislifd  in  that  quarter,  what  may  we  Dotjproahea^'of  a 
copy  of  the  "first  fruits  of  poetry,"  p noted  at  Sydney,  "foir 
private  distribution  1"  The  Boxburgfae  Club  can  obtain  no  copy 
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in  Eagland,  and  must  rest  their  fame  on  Boccaccio,  unless  acme 
of  the  io«ttb«n  bhOidd  %  <Aitobi«  (fcUd''"'di^c^'&a|tpeneth  to 
all")  go  to  Botany  Bay ^..  Uwlfr  tbfMi,ciHiia>Btanc«B  we  take 
some  credit  tooiMMifes  'for  »iiMKKiuotBg  dne  rarity  to  our 
readers.  '  [i      '-■-•■  i-'. 

l^ii^  in  fjiKirfi),  printed  by  GenrgR  Howe,  ainjite^rs  ^tft.(W9 
begTWr.  Uilirlin's  attention)  1819.  Its  being  IQ auarto„;hfi^  iff 
it,  a5  first,  something  alarming:  but  the  altrai.jqf  8{a^l,[«44^ 
will  siil>^i(le  into  perfect  lavi^hment,  when  th^,)ean^  .t^at^  ^It^ 
whole  work  consists  of  twelve  pai^es.  ,,  ,,,  .  .1  ■  ,  ,.   ,:  ,i\ 

'  Of  these  "first  fruits"  we  now  proceed  to g;w  (i  tfts^y  j>ri^ 
rilisin^  a  hope  that,  being  exotics,  and  coming  U'0m4fu'„ft^ 
will  be  received  courteously  and  thankfully.  ,.,  1  .   '1 

''  The  leading  piece  is  "  mtaiii/  Bui/  Fiuui-rSf'^,%0  Ww^b  ^V 
itutnor  tfikea  a  motto  from  Lucretius  :  ,,    .,  ,,[,,i|-,,.|    ,,|t 

,i,,,l,     .,;"'— TjUVatfiito  novo* decerper*. Borflflf  [  .  ) ,; ,,  ,-■    t  .>t 

t,  iM]  .  '  >  Jrwignmjiuenieo  cwiti  pet«5e  indewrw*'"*  ■  ■'  '■  n!'* 
r  L-ii'  n  .y^^^li'".'* 'i'^'Hi''*^™*  ^CT'FF''!*;MlW%*ii-''.i  I.  lii'l  '1'' 
-  ,Ti|is|^.the  ppening: -^.  ,,  ..     ,■    ■■  ,.  ,    -' ■■»    A,  „  .i  ■-'-nl 

t.     ..,"XnM:af<this>|d>ta«tI  fttr  that  hftm^besriRtB       ''  ''  "      '"'' 

:..)  '  .iThepHTbUni  vietr,  wbiabmtn  «f  this'idlinB|Hrt*'  '  "  '"" 
.    ii    |,,,.  Can  tpkeof  Tii£B,jtfae  GMlDfgOnBaDd'BptMrea!      '       -iii 

,:.'■..    1   ^Vhatdttcrt  fiwesbi,  a«d  whstberMufdaHis,  '■'■] 

I  Lie  unexplor'd  by  Kwopean.eye,  .     nt    ,1 

, „    ,, In  what  our  fethera  c^l'd  tie  Great  SoulA' laitd  t  .       ,.  ■  In// 

■p.,  „  ;„  xhtme  tracts,  which  we  have  visited,  ■  ^[i 


Tho'  dtouaanda  of  thy  v^gqtaj>le  wpiJcs 
Hftve.'by  the  hand  of  Science,  (aa  'tis  call'd) 
Beee'^thef'4  Bbd  tfisgected,  press'd  and  dried, 
¥ill  aU  tHeIr  blotid  mid  bemit;  are  extinct ; 
iknd maoi^d  ik  biaU'roupIjaiini'lnen's  kimamed, 
1  Wttl»*aRah>a(f)iMiDirdi0'RaiD«nu>ngii^;     ' 
Yet  tens  of  thousands  have  escap'd  Ste  search. 
The  decimation,  the  aliye-iif)p|a]ing.  ■   ,1.1 

Nick-naming  of  God's  creatures — 'scap'd  n  ^J 
Still  fewer  (perhaps  none)  of  all  these  flowers 
'  Have  bec^  by  poet  4ung.     Poets  are  ftw,' 
iiAsd'botaiKSts  ate  mliny,  and  goddi^eap.  '" 
,  WfamfinoSlaMdedon  ATrsTRALiA'ssHoTcf,  '  " '- 
,, (I  neither  botanisiiAol-ptettruljr;!     <    ^    r    1   j'l 
,,PutiWs*,ftseeker.afl«r  fect^thart  Trtlh)        ' 


*'  VKr  glhj  Oii^Vi  tnnslHCiDn,  that  Gnrltod  irtay  know'  what  iit  h 

,  ,,    ,     ..      "n»tw«ettocn>pfrcah'ftoBM^>iilgMicro<rrt' 
Pot  new  and  tare  inTcmioni  of  my  own; 
So  noble,  pWi  and  gcn'toul  Ihede*!^, 
That  none  of  all  the  mighty  cunernl  Nine 

Shall  enice  a  head  with  lauiels  like  to^inc. 
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A  flower  gladden'd  me  above  the  rest) 
Shap'd  trmnpet-like,  wki^  horn  a  paimy  stalk 
Hangs  dost^ring,  lijaeiiitkiiie,  crimaoa  i«d 
Melting  to  white.     Botanic  science  calls 

The  plant  epacris  grandifloray  gives 

Its  class,  description,  habituty  then  draws 

A  line.     The  Bard  of  Truth  would  moralize 

The  flower's  beauty,  which  caught  first  my  eye ; 

But,  having  liv'd  the  circle  of  the  year, 

I  found  (and  then  he  'd  sing  in  beauty's  praise) 

This  the  sole  plant  that  never  ceas'd  to  bloom," 

He  then  changes  the  measure,  of  which  we  shall  present  a 
specimen,  in  the  description  of"  Th*  Australian  fringed  Violet:^* 

"  'Tis  then  a  floss-«dg'd  lilac  flower, 
That  shuts  at  early  ev'ning's  hour, 
When  the  sun  has  lost  his  power, 
Like  a  fairy's  parasol 
(If  fairies  walk  by  day  at  all) ; 
Or,  it  may  quicker  gain  belief, 
To  call  it  her  silk  neckerchief, 
Dropt  before  she  blest  the  place 
With  her  last  night's  dancing  grace: 
For  surely  ^ries  haunt  a  land, 
Where  they  may  have  the  free  command 
Of  beetles,  flowers,  butterflies, 
Of  such  enchanting  tints  .and  dyes : 
Not  beetles  black  (forbidden  things) 
But  beetles  of  cnamel'd  wiagis, 
Or  rather  coats  of  armour,  boss'd 
And  studded  till  the  groimd-work'slost." 

Not  to  be  profuse  with  our  little  store,  we  shall  conclude  with 
some  lines  from  The  Ka^igaroo,  and  then  repose  our  treasure  in 
the  cabinet. 

She  (Nature)  had  made  the  squirrel  fragile ; 

She  had  made  the  bounding  hart ; 
But  a  tliird  so  strong  and  agile 

Was  beyond  ev'n  Nature's  art ; 
So  she  join'd  the  former  two 

In  thee,  kangaroo  ; 
To  describe  thee,  it  is  hard : 
Converse  of  the  camelopard, 
Which  beginneth  camel-wise, 
But  endeth  of  the  panther  size, 
Thy  fore  half,  it  would  appear, 
Had  belonged  to  some  **  small  deer," 
Such  as  liveth  in  a  tree ; 
By  thy  hinder,  tkou  shouldst  be, 
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A  large  animal  of  chace, 
Bounding  o*er  the  fovest'a  apaee  :-*- 
Join'd  by  0Miie  dirkie  miatali^e^ 
None  but  Nature's  band  easnak&*-^ 
Nature,  in  her  wisdom's  play, 
On  creation's  holiday. 
For  howsoe'er  anomalous, 
Thou  yet  art  not  incongruous, 
Repugnant  or  preposterous. 
Better  proportion'd  animal, 
More  graceful  or  ethereal, 
Was  nerer  followed  by  the  liound, 
With  fifty  steps  to  thy  one  bound. 
Thou  canst  not  be  amended :  no; 
Be  as  thou  art ;  thou  best  art  so. 
When  sooty  swans  are  once  more  rare, 
And  duck-moles*  the  Museum's  care, 
Be  still  the  glory  of  this  land. 
Happiest  work  of  finest  hand!" 

Poets,  who  have  a  license,  and  who  have  used  it  freely,  as* 
cending  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  poesy,  and  descending  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  Tartarean  horrors^  in  search  of  a  theme  for 
song,  and  often  searching  in  vain^  have  so  overlooked  the  fifth 
quarter  of  our  earth,  that,  though  nothing  would  seem  to  have 
escaped  them,  they  have  never  till  now  addressed  an  ode  to  a 
Kangaroo — ^an  object,  in  its  form,  so  adapted  to  a  variety  of 
measure — spondaic  behind,  and  pyrrhic  before.  But  jesting 
ajpart,  these  verses  are  interesting,  as  springing  out  of  the  first 
impressions  on  the  author  in  a  distant  land ;  and  are  undoubtedly 
the  composition  of  a  man  of  observation  and  good  feeling.  Of 
his  Oriental  Eclogues,  Collins,  in  his  last  illness,  spoke  to  Dr. 
Warton  with  disapprobation,  as  not  sufficiently  expressive  of 
Asiatic  manners ;  a.nd  called  them  his  Irish  Eclogues.  Such  an' 
objection  cannot  be  taken  to  these  pieces,  for  the  two  subjects, 
the  epacris  grandijlora,  and  the  kangaroo,  are,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, in  perfect  Australian  keeping. 

On  the  subject  of  Botany  Bay,  as  a  place  devoted  to  its 
present  purpose,  we  may  here  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  a  word. 
As  a  colony  for  convicts,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  for  many  reasons 
highly  objectionable.  Colonies,  as  they  grow  old,  partake  of 
the  luxuries,  and,  as  in  this  instance,  considering  the  character 
of  the  inhabitants,  have  all  the  vices,  in  the  worst  degree,  of 
the  mother  country.  Now,  that  the  necessities  of  the  times 
have  made  so  many  of  our  countrymen  not  only  fearless  of 
the  violent  change,  but  desirous  of  emigration,  the  care  and  hu- 

•  "  The  Cygnus  lUger  of  Juvenal  is  no  rara  avis  in  Auittralia,  and  time  has  here 
given  ample  proof  of  the  ornythorincbus  parAdoxuii.'' 
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inanity  of  government  would  aj>pear  to  dictate  that  they  should 
have  the  preference  over^  those,  who  nave  offended  against  the 
laws;  and  that  ioaocent  exiies>  with'lbeiriwoilie^.  should  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  an  estdMhhed  cblotiy  )h  ari '  ^t<i^llent  climate, 
while  criminals  should  1>e  removed  to  £)rai  a  new  one,  with  all 
the  disadvantages  of  painful  labour,  and  a  less  favourable  lati- 
tude. To  this  end,  desirable  as  it  would  seeiH^'  >ve  should  re- 
commend the  transportation  of  the  convicts  from  Botany  Bay  to 
our  African  posaetMona;  and  that  they  should  iiot  be  peimitted 
to  revel  in  comparative  ease  and  plenty*,  while  the  honest  na- 
tives of  England  are  in  their  distress  la^nded  at  the  6ape,  driven 
up  the  country,  and,  without  society,  amid  constat  feaf  and 
ceaseless  toil,  exposed  to  such  a  train  of  hardshipk  ailid  priva- 
tions, as  the  criminals  of  Botany  Bay  are  so  little  subject  to,  thiat 
transportation  has  long  ceased  to  operate  as  a  pui^y^hmei^i^  c^- 
culctted'by  its  terror  to  deter  from  the  conunlssrdn  of  crime!, 
This  circumstance  alone,  independeift  of  the  que^dh  of  eihl- 

S'ation,  should  have  weight  with  regard  t^  transportation  to 
ew  South  Wales ;  for^  as  our  laws  are  firee'from  any  taint  of  a 
vindictive  spirit,  the  object  and  end  of  our  penal  code jEMf^  d^ 
feated,  when  it  fails,  by  inspiring  fear,  to  check  thieabi^idpned. 
in  their  progress^  or  to  save  poverty  from  the  temptation  ^  err^ 

''     ti: 


f '  .1 
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Of  the  star-worras  that  glow  by  night, 

The  female  only  yields  a  light,  '    -; 

Hanging  her  lamp  in  some  green  bower, 

(So  accurate  observers  voudi,)  ^    '  • 

That  the  far-beaming  diamond  shower  '    [^ 

May  guide  her  winged  paramour         -  •  •   /  \   \ 

To  Love's  illumined  couch- 
Thus  when  the  female  sainis  possess 
Th' exclusive  light  of  cigbteousnes^ 

It  shines  on  males  that  rove»  .    ..m     !  - 

Wooing  each  unconverted  spark,  ...»    j  ^  . 

That  wanders  guideless  in  die  dark,  .  ^.. 

To  deeds  and  feasts  of  love,  .  i    . «  .  .  JL 

^ .^...L^ 


*  We  are.  by  no  means  disposed  to  object  to  th«  greatest  hvmaiuty  intheii 
of  palas  and  tienalties  %  \nx  it  nill  doubtless  be  conceded  that  tfae  teoSi  aiirii^  |fi»- 
tinctioa  sbo^iJd  obtain  between  reward^  and  pumshmenta,  .vhVQh!to«t>ti«lws^ 
been  the  case.  In  the  Peniteiitiaiy  at  Milbanlt,  it  is  said  ibat  '<  it  was  tlie  ayntM^m^i 
of  the  gorernors  to  hare  a  bed-room  and  parlour  for  each  of  its  ininate^ :  Stooue 
Quarterly  Review  of  The  Report  from  the  Seleti  Committee  on  Cumtttai  L&^j  aaakes 
these  observations  on  the  sul]ject :  '*  Wc  arc  much  mSataken  If  it  niH  not  ^  found 
that  07te  third  of  the  labouring  population  are  not  so  weU  proTided .  Wfi|ii  loc^pag t 
food,  and  clothing,  as  the  criminals,  who  are  sent  there  for  punishment.  If  Ocre 
were  fifty  PenitentlBries,  like  that  at  Milbank,  planted  up  and  down  the  land,  we 
are  confident  that,  when  their  merits  came  to  be  known*  there  wotrid  bt«  sofMcient 
number  of  candidates  to  fiU  them." — No.  XLni.  p.  255. 
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But  «ne  M)t  wM«s«tee/AirjH  tluy' udperftiiMdr  * 

.By  ro8e9 ;  and  clear  9un«,  tbo*.  scfuioely  felt,      i.  >.t,.    ,.!    ■,({! 

And  groves,  if  unhacmonious,  yet  seoufe 

Ptfom  dlathcMf)  and  whose  venr  silence  cbamis, '    "  '  ■ '   '  '    ^ 

Tobepi*e|trifdt9  amoke,  t^mceolifie  '  •  ^:)' 

.    I  That  metrcipolitaa  volcanoes maloe,  •      t  ;,t 

Whose  Stygiiin  throata  l^reathe  darkness  all  da^  long ; 

'    And  to  ihe  stir  6feon»tnerce,  driving- slov,  ^ 

'  Apidtthundfiring  louli  with  iiis  ten  thoawmd  wlweU  ?-M^(y#^itLt   ^ 

♦      .     •  ■  •  '■•(■♦ 

,  In  pur  last  walk,  ive  discovered  the  approach  of  itifi-  frow** 
the  shutting  up  of  the  Convolvulus,  ana  Anagallia  arvaoai^j  - 
commonjy  called  the  poor  man'si  weather-glass  ;-^the  .raiu.i4 
now  over,  hut  as  the  clouds  have  not  yet  dispersedi  we  c$^n« 
derive  no  assistance  from  this  sun-dial,  in  ascertaining  ihe  t^p^* 
of  th^  day.  However,  we  need  not  be  at  a  loas;<^thi9  Helif^^-, 
thu^^  Pjr  aonual  sunflower,  i^  npt  only  .  ( 

^*  True  as  die  dial  to  the  sun, 
Although  it  be  not  shone  upon  ;** 

11  •  r  *     • 

but  enables  us  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  hour,  even  when  . 
the  great  luminary  is  invisible,  an  advantage  which  we  .cannot, 
obtain  from  the  dial.  See,  its  large  radiated  disc  already  in- 
clines westward,  whence  we  may  be  sure  that  the  afternoon  has 
commenced : — it  will  follow  the  setting  sun,  and  at  night,  by  its 
natural  elasticity,  will  again  return  to  the  east,  to  meet  the 
morning  sun-beams.  It  was  thought,  that  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
by  contracting  the  steo^,  occasuoned  the  flower  to  incline  to- 
wards it ;  but  the  sensibility  to  h^t  seems  to  reside  in  the 
radiated  florets,  as  other  similarly  formed  flowers,  such  as  se- 
veral of  the  Aster  tribe,  the  daisy,  marigold,  8cc.  exhibit  the 
same  tendency,  though  not  in  so  striking  a  manner.  Many 
leaves  likewise  follow  the  sttn,  of  which  a  clover-fleld  aflbrds  a 
familiar  instance.  But  the  flowers  we  have  enumerated,  as  they 
resemble  the  sun  in  their  form,  seem  to  have  a  secret  sympathy 
with  its  beams,  in  absence  of  which  some  will  not  expand  their 
blossoms  at  all ;  while  on  hot  cloudless  days  they  absorb  such  a 
quantify  of  light,  that  they  emit  it  again  iu  the  evening  in  slight 
phosphoric  flashes.  These  scintillations  were  first  observed  ta 
proceed  from  the  Garden  Nasturtion; — subsequently  M.  Hag^ 
gren,  of  Sweden,  perceiving  faint  flashes  repeatedly  d^tifng  from 
a  Marig'old,  extended  his  examinations,  and  stated,  as  the  result, 
that  the  following  flowers  emitted  flashes  more  or  leas  vivid,  in 
this  order :  the  Marigold ;  Grarden  Nasturtion ;  Oranse  Lily ; 
African.  Marigold;.  A^inual  Sun-flower.  Bright  yellow,  or 
flame  colour,  seemed  in  general  necessary  for  the  productioQ  of 
the  light,  for  it  was  never  seen  on  floweiB  of  any  other  hue.    It 
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l^Q^id  h^ve.  been  vfell  if  eY|^r)r  pi^  poseeaW  ,?s  iWprQ|ma(a  a 
^^^a^  w  th^  belianthus ;  and  if  Qvidr  19  bid  ^oticerOt  jtj^« Jpawer, 
bad  always  been  equally  (brtmi^e  fiiadapUag  j^otai^ic^X.qu^Ui- 
tiee  to  poetical  purposes,  •   f..  . 

Jil^.tm'e  has  provided  us  with  yariou3  substitutes  foi;  >vatQl)e8 
besides  tbe  Suoflow.er^  many  others  opening  ^d  shytti^  thyeir 
^cetfds  ^  certaiu  hours  of  tbe  day  ;-^tbui.  .(^stituUog  what 
Linuasus  calls  the  horologe,  or  watch  of  Flora.    He  epum^f^tes 
.forty-six. which  pqsseas  this  kind  of  seusibiUty, . dividing  tb^im 
into^  lst»  Meteoric  flowers,  which  expand  sooner  or  later^^  accprd- 
AQgfto  tbe  cloudiness,  moisture,  or  pressure  -of  the  atmof^phepe. 
^,  TrtgfiQal  flowers,  openingr.in  tbe  moraine  and  closing  w  ftbe 
e^eiQiQs,  earlier  or  later  ,as  the  length  of  tbe.  day  jiACf^s^  or 
«di|uinisues..    3djiy,  JS^iiinoc^iaZ  flowers,  which  Qpen>at;«  Q^rtain 
,.s^exaic;tbouj:  of; the  day,  and,  for  tbe  moAt.p^ty  clo^At«^D- 
.pth^r  determijoai^  hour.    We  need  not  give  the  lisit,,b!Pt:CaifL^e» 
.  j^^  to  itbeir  r^pective  hours  of  rising  and. setting,  if.,we  eapouater 
finy.  of  tbem  in  our  rambles,.  ,...,.;•. 

,, ,.. Observe  thi^  Pear-tree;  in  its  wild  state  it  has  strong  tboiiBs, 
,  wbich  bavf  entirely  disappear^  from  culturq,  .whence  Xini^i^s 
denominates  such  plants  tamed^  or  deprived  of  their  oatn^ral 
ferocity,  as  wild  animals  sometimes  lose  their  homs  by  domaati- 
.  cajUoQ,.  Tbe  analogy  between  vegetable  and  animal  b£&,  ftp- 
'.jyioacfaeo  much  nearer  tban  is  generally  imagined.    Recent  ob- 
servation .has  traced  the  progress  of  the  sap  from  its  first  absoip- 
lion  by  the  roots,  through  the  central  vessels  of  the  plaat,  iato 
tbe<annu€d  shoot,  leafstalk,,  and  leaf,  whence  it  is  returned^  and 
descending  through  the  bark,  eootributes  to   tbe  process    of 
f^rmijHg  tbe  wood  ;  tbus  describing  a  course,  and  fuldlUng  iuoc- 
.  tioasi  very  nearly  corresjpoodent  to  tbe  circulation  of  the, blood. 
,  There  is  something  eq.mivalent  to  respiration  through  the  ;wbole 
plants  the  leaves  principally  performmg  the  office  of  tHe  lungs  : 
..-^ii  has. one  series  of  vessels  to  receive  and  convey  the  alimental 
juiees,  answmng  to  the  arteries,  lacteals,  veins,  8cc.  of  animals ; 
and  a  second  set  of  tracheae,  wherein  air  is  continually  received 
aadexpdled.     It  absorbs  food  regularly,  both  from  the  earth 
.  and  the  atmosphere,  converting  the  most  vitiated  effluvia^  in  the 
process  of  di^stion,  into  the  purest  air.    The  vegetable  and 
animal  parts  of  creation  are  thus  a  counterbalance  to  each  otber, 
tks  noxious  parts  of  tbe  one  proving  salutary  food  to  the  ether. 
From  the  animal  body  certain  effluvia  are  continually  passing  off, 
which  vitiate  tbe  air,  and  nothing  can  be  more  prejudicial  to 
animal  life  than  their  accumulation ;  while,  on  tbe  other  hand, 
not)Ml^;  caA  be  more  favourable  to  vegetables  tban  these  very 
efiluvia,  which  they  accordin«^ly  absorb  with  great  avidity,  and 
convert  into  the  pui^st  air.     JPlants  are  provided  with-  musctes, 
by  which  they  open  and  shut  their,  flowers,  turn  their  leaves  to 
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Ike  Sim,  tfmk  it  tiiey  hAre  been  reomte^  fblffed  heet  fmb'  K, 
9tn  p^fbiui  movfr  CdttpKc&ted  ntortons,  as  ttiflv  be  WittMhnM'iki 
tiie  senftitire  pUmte^  tne  Dionsea  Muscipvla  (or  Ffy*tnip)'«iid 
many^  others ;  nor  have  calm  and  reflecttn?  "Wrilers  been  wanting 
who  strennonsly  maintain  tiie  doctrine  of  a  peroepttve  power  in 
vegetables.  As  Ceirattines,  Madrepores,  and  Sponges,  formerly 
considered  as  fossil  bodies,  or  maritime  plants,  have  fay  snbto* 

J nent  investigations  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  animals ;  Dt. 
^rcival  does  not  consider  it  extiuvamnt  to-  suppose  that,  at 
some  future  period,  perceptivity  may  oe  discovered  to  extend 
even  beyond  the  hmits  now  assigned  to  vegetable  life  *.  A  Hop* 
plant  turning  round  a  pole  follows  die  course  of  the  sun,  and 
eoon  dies  when  forced  into  an  opposite  line  of  motion ;  but  re* 
move  tiie  obstacle,  and  the  plant  quickly  returns  to  its  former 
position.  When  the  straight  branches  of  a  Honeysuckle  calk  no 
longer  support  themselves,  t&ey  strengthen  themselves  bjr  be- 
coming sphral ;  when  Aey  meet  with  omer  branches  of  the  same 
kind,  they  coalesce  for  mutual  support,  and  one  spiral  tuns  to 
the  ri^^  one  to  the  left,  thus  increasing  the  probability  of  their 
finding  support  by  the  diversity  of  their  couree«  Lord  KanM 
relates,  that  among  the  ruins  of  New  Abbey,  in  Galloway,  **  diefe 
grows  on  tiie  top  of  a  wall  a  plane-tree  twenty  Met  Mgh. 
Straitened  for  nourishment,  it  several  years  ago  directed  rocrti 
down  the  sidie  of  the  waH,  till  they  reached  the  ground,  ten  feet 
below;  and  now  the  nourishment  it  afforded  to  those  root8» 
during  llie  time  of  descending,  is  amply  repaid,  having  every 
yeai*  since  that  time  made  vigorous  shoots." — ^If  a  plant  be  placed 
m  a  room  which  has  no  Kght  except  from  ti  hole  in  the  waU,  it 
will  shoot  towards  the  hole,  pass  through  it  into  the  open  air, 
and  then  vegetate  upwards  in  its  natural  direction.  Even  in  the 
profoundest  calm,  the  leaves  of  the  Hedysaram  gyrans  aie  in 
perpetttal  spontaneous  motion ;  some  rising  and  others  foiling, 
and  others  whirling  circulaily  by  twisting  their  stems.  From 
these  and  other  evidenced  of  spotftaneitv.  Dr.  Percival  infers, 
tiiat  vegetables  have  a  limited  degree  or  sensati<yn  and  eiij^* 
ment ;  that  they  have  an  inferior  participation  in  Ae  common 
allotment  of  vitality ;  and  thus  that  our  great  Creator  hath 
apportioned  good  to  all  things,  *'  in  number,  Wei^t,  and 
measure." 

Leaving  these  physiological  reseanches^to  those  who  ai^  more 
competent  to  discuss  Diem,  let  us  resume  our  desultory  notiees 
as  we  sit  beneath  this  Laburnum;  and,  as  wd  cannot  record 
many  poetical  phrases  of  the  Dutch,  let  us  not  omit  to  mention 
that  they  call  this  tree,  wi&  not  less  fancy  than  propriety,  the 
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GbldABT  IfauM  Wtt  ifc  fiDni  rae  /«£ •  theifc  4neft  (dHufc  J«u|iitar 
eiimiUdt^  the'ifindknr/of  libe  bnxeaiovet  ia  nvfakki  Umnmiwrnm 
CSonfinedl^wlndiilraB  g«re>n«e'to/tlie  fcbkcfiiis.Vi^ing'ber/nm 

EUdnii  Bhower.  ?«**4te  yovrejr^  etenlfaidy .  «^ 
aik!iaaiiB.>g^owiD^  at  <Hlr  hmt^  and  bj  9ii|f«iiBe  yovr  inttriBat 
to  .ivB)re'>it8  magic  wuicl;'yim.^wiU  ^»  A^my  miug  uout 
in^tnis,  it^^iexpaoidUDg  nM»'aiaDhQod>' tjieiiben^ 
iftifie-earlr  ages  of tbe-vorld^  tat  besMe  UieiBciqotiaii  faoiilafiiv 
and  wooed  tile>Fdieetiaa  ef  Us  «wn  iace^ .  miitekiAgi  it  fctrtibe 
Naiad  of  theiwatera,  witil  his  keait  and  tbe  delbii«ti.were'lMrtk 
farokm  together*  Mtftliiiiks  I- see  tlifi  estonifibed  aadiiafcrfr■> 
at^lek•couIttcnaQee8  of  the  B^miriui,  ^¥lieii,  .oft  prataediBg^^tq 
takeup  Us/body  that  it  might  be  placed  on  the  fontadtfaie^ 
thev  aaw^lio^ng  but  a  beauttfol  dower«i  aniand  ^biofa  thsy 
knelt  in  BtieMtrererenee.  What  ia  it  that  faringft  liie  fate#-.b«k»« 
big  anoimd  ns'aobiiaiiy  ?  See,  itis  tbin  toftof  OobaCHit^nflrioh 
tmy  apfiroaoh '  with  a  hanttooioab  .chonia,  abolevhat  IflLBntba 
ViNan  mqUs^  Detnitie"  of  our  dingtca;  and,  after  (pnttpkiiiig 

eic*ituneAi$ 


iiientlj  of  the  'lastmiciMi'  banquet,  again  aet  up  theici 
pceaaa.    <Hone]r  isef  nooAer  use  to  <plaBtft.<fhMaito.<teiaptiud- 
—Ola,  mrbo,  in  procuring  it»  fertiliie  the  iewer  by.distuibiiigitte 
duet  of  the  stamens,  wad  twtn  carry  that  auhatanoe^r  from  i  the 
barfen  to  the  fertile  blosBome*    Obserre  what  a  qeaoti^/^iff 
tim  yellow  material  is  collected  on  tbe  legs  and  thighs  n^tbe 
little  pilferers^  who,  as  they  carry  it  hottfe  for  the 'OonslnMiion 
of  their -coaibB,  settie  upon,  a  thousand  different. flowers^ tdnd 
assist  the  ^eat  purpose  of  vegetahle  reproduotum^  white.. they 
are  providing  a  receptacle  Sot  their  own.    Laveodetf  •  and  Aose^ 
saary  afford  a  wax  already  prepared^  as  moy^  be  eabily  pereesrad 
on  a  close  inspection  of  the  l»if ;  and  on  this  aecouttt  areipaili-* 
oulatly  acceptable  to  these  iwinged  masaudpfs^    Iti<has>.l)eee 
held  a  gross  libel  upon  animals  to  say,  that  aoausii  has  itaiui»ja 
beast  of  himself  when  he  has  dnudc  to  eocb.  enoeas  as  to  kse 
his  reason;  but.  we  mi^ht  witbouit.  iegfestice  ssy^<  that/ he  bils 
made  a  bumble-*bee  of  himself*  for  tbo^eliAtle  dbabapcbees  eie 
narticulady  prone  to  intoxioation     ;Roulid  the  neotarieS'  of 
HeUyhodks  you  will  generally  observe  ;«  set  of  detenauned 
topers  quaffing  as  pertinaciously  as  if  tibey  belonged  to  Wilk^'s 
Club;  and  round  about  the  flower,  (to  foUow  up  the •  simile) 
several  of  the  bon^vivdnts  wiU  be  found  lying  on  the  ^ouhd, 
inebriated,  and  insensible.    Honey  is  found  in  Aloes^  Gpiec^ 
this,  and  othe^  bitter  flowera»  as  constantly  as  in  Cowshpsi 
Foxg^ve^  and  Honeysuekle;  and  tbe  asaertion  of  Stiaibo|:tfaate 
sort.was  produced  in  Pontes  which  wasa  atreog  poisdn^  <}wing 
to  the  bees  having  fed  on  Aconite  and  Hemlock,  ia  not  credited. 
Besides  the  flowers  we  have  mentioned,  bees  are  particularly 
fond  of  the  Lime-tree,  Privet,  and  Phillyrea ;  but  the  cultivation 


tff  tifeie  meful  tnneeteiis  nvvr  juurljr.negieated^.  Maad  waft  !tKii 
aeotar  of  f  tb«ii  Scancttiumaa^iBitiQfnto,  ^  iwUeli  .tiiagr'.'^  <)maffied  in 
heKVBBL'QBi  bf' the iftcmllfl  -^sf  tliair •  enenaed 3  vtt  may/' tboKafcuE; 
«iiiidad|3'th»l  its  pse  uttft  iiali>fa]:|pttea<iQqpaQt  teaith^  «nd  that  tfan 
jboney.  wlienoe  it-was  pnpai'dd».  oiast  mum.  baen.  pffodnaedrki 
amaaag  <|imirtitiei9' to^  ^"VP^y  ^>b^  thir^  tribas>  -  In  fiBot»  it 
oolitiiiued  theipiajradliagt  bevctfiaeiof'tlK  ooaanmop  p€Nipie  in  tfaf 
north.  ^  Emtope  luadl  v«y'  nuKieni  tiaies^:  -when  it  waa  aujiest 
ackled.'bjR  laalt  liqaor^,  aiidtibe  bees  areDa  abandoncdl  to  iihe 
itaates  aadwUd^j;  Tb&teis^  baldly .bdeBtwrax. enough  prodooed 
iavEnriand  to  aaawar  the  danaad'fi>V'lipt6alve>  alone;  bat-im^ 
poiintaMm^from  Ametioibauppliaa/all  our  iwaBt8>.  fiMr>the  quantity 
ohtaiaadiiai  that  oouiUry  i^  «dDttaliji<incaraadng*  A  few  yean 
agOT  dia  huittsof  a  be&'hlid  nerrec  been  belird-  ou  ^e^^siestem 
side'  o£  tiie  iUlegaiiy-  tnoimtaias  ;. .  d  ^olest^ibunrkaaaaarriied  aei 
itferdlsWanaa  eVer  tnat  loftn^ridge,  and  fiiidiiigjaliies^raiieidiiUBtBd 
c&txiAi%  aiagahuif  ftnovnibia  ta  tbfloD  {n*opagation^  ^ify  havie 
omliipne^,  latttil  uie:  whole  of  those]  boundlesE^BayaiinahB  4nd 
blainBthaTeibeqii  eoloiuEed  by  tfiese  iiid[e&tigaUa;«iliigiititaH^ 
Jtittkf  dtilika  ik»  bsdl^qm  beauty,  when  tioe  tapaeorB  iare  ahKoal 
bdmtto^ftbat^ha'was  b;^  whose  ilight.hec;ofaBniit  have  heem 
eaalted/was'Ottcie'hiddian^aiithe'beMsiaad  eapB\of  innaiAeildile 
fiow6T%ah(9ddiii^per&Biie  cy^er  thaailent  vall^  ofthrSaaque^ 
handah»  of  aodmng  at  their  omh  neflected  colours'  in  tiie  waters 
of  die  iiVitonaeaiid  Detaivare.  ■ 

^  ilntexieatibii  is  nbtcdnfiBed  to  the  b[amble4>ee^  for  yoader  (s 
eaa-of  the- common  sortywheta  I  have  been  watching  ivithbt 
the  elJ^X'of  that  flewer; 'where  iheaeema  to  be  motion)esB;a»d 
inaensiblie.'  Look' again^  my  frieiul^'aiid'  you  will  find  yom 
eyes  bavie  deceived  you^  Smt  is  die  Ophrys,  commonly  called 
the<  Bee^rchisy'Whmi*  noirswiid  ia  many  parts  'of  EngfaOK}; 
andwhoae  neotary*a&d  i^etals'  <5k>sely  resemble  in  form  and 
eeikur  the  iaseet  wbettcent4akcls  ks/name.  By  tbia  oontri^a^e 
&e  fliwertr  hare  ther-«peaainto  'of  beong  pe^occupied,  and 
often  eshape  (those  'bdurlv  ^tobbers  i  or  wo^hl  it  bei  too  visioiiBiy 
to  imagine  that  the  bee^ '  first  aflpeaffed  in  this'TegetablestMe; 
detached  itself  in  «rooeB»  bf  trine-  £rom  its  paient  plants  atud 
aoqiiireMl  its  present Vitafky?  There  is  afly^^orohisalso^es  wt«lt 
asiaifipider-oiiehiBv  iwbiob  may-'ha^e  undergone  aiimilar  diange&i 
'f  ▲'£aaa»ciful  natUEstist,  (vriio  had  studied  lm&sabject»  Ijhotightit 
not  ioipdssiUe 'that-  the '  fiiBt  insects  were  the  anthers  aiMdHst^ 
mpi-ot  flbwers^iwhioh  had  by-some  means  loosened  themseWed^ 
hhe  the  under  ftowers  of  ValUdaeria/  aod  -  Aat  bther  insects^  in 
piDoess  oftia^e,  had  beenr'  formed  firoml  these,*  some' acquiring 

•' '  "■ ...^.1^^  ...  ..-  l    .^^    A.  l.-.t.      ■-/■■.,  ■  ,1  _■_.. 

*  ■•  This  is  at  least  dpubtful.    See  **  Foreiim  'Varieties"  in  the  present  work, 
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wings»  Qlhers  fins,  ftnd  others  c)^w8,  from  tbieir^^oeateless  dfioiti 
to  procure  food,  or  secure  themselves  frim  lAjuiy *. 
'  fger  by  the  e3^iMBi»n'of  yongeoulitwiMiee/lnatyoii  hrtlUte 
toa^b^he-naae  of  Ae  Wttble'tolmil  v^te  wbiok  your^eywue 
ifac€xl/ doubting  ^hellMBV  i^beailowerior.a  'weed.  ^  For  mjrfett, 
rimovt  not  whieh  arc  ibe  mMtbeauttiiil-^-the  wiM  flowcflSreft 
lMoti«  that' ate  eolthrBrt^d)  but  the  little  :tiiiflbovto!^i<^jf#U!«K 
gediagi'id  the  preMy  weed  laetHed  '^  Kerget-obe-not.''  .  8ailk^ 
aloii^the^  basks  of  the  Thaiaee  at  LaM^m;  I  eaw  it  bendisg 
tfltteftUy  overtbe  clear  waters^  aa  if  it'  ivere  adoMmtgrflhe  n^ 
ieqtioB'of  its  owii  blve  eyes;  and  akdyio^the  part)i/;«he 
jioticcd<iily«dnumtion  of  its  beauty,  sieaft  me  trjpotof  diktnt^te 
ihy  soidefa.  A  poet  has  stf  dam*  aw  Aing  to  bestow  but  Ae 
pMcruiotioas  of  hie  Muse»  aithoa^  ska  be  often- aa  poor  ^shqii* 
eeifj,  a)» jn^vi -.will  readdy  admit  wbeKI  yon  peraee  tnc)  lelfavtktt; 
tufcuni  for  her  pyetent ; — 

Thtoiks, Itfira,  for  the  pfenft  you  sent*— •   *  '^    ''"'  * 

'My|[Brden  whensoe'^rent^,  ■   '^ili'i.' 

"     "'*       '   T#iltBerre  M0n6^ft>r  ornament,           ■'  .../;« 

*'•   " '»              And  ^  a  vegetabie'M^nten-^  .-,    i       ,  .'^,*^\ 
f  ./%  ^.  ..7    -  If  DiAy's^mee  (wbeird  wiib^soemieg,     .  r.  •. 

'  rr.  <i    ••        Or  titweafcrfricndvbtiiU  forgotf  •■  .  .u   •in-n 

-,'ir^  r,;.     i  Eaeh  bud  will  o^t  in  to^ep .o{ wsniii^, .        .,  .%.;(  t  mii' 
^..,.l^!^  -u  ...".Eorgetmajjotlr^Fwgtt.me  ogti"  r       .  ..»>     .ir^^il 

'  ^  '!  '   '  '      A  ndbkr  theme  haflowef^ef  Mue*  '     i     •:•<'.    f  h*.- 

f  Inouloateon^tfa^tfiioughtfttljgaMi^  •    -•  > «.- n^r 

'  < t  <i t     .     That  the  4amethaBd  which gava  theiv  hoe,  .^ . ,    *. -..n. 

Fainted  yon  glonoua  arch  ^f^^^e.      .  {    ,.. 

..    .  Yes-^He  idioae  voice  i9  in.  th^  tkn^deTf.   •       ..i       :  r.) 

Planjted  this  weed  beside  the  cot,  . 
And  whispers  through  its  lips  of  wonder,  .  ^  , 

'^  Forget  me  not! — Forget, me  not r 

A  peer  return  youTigjft  iaauves 

When  puid  in  this  poetic  greetiiig; —  ,,.,  ; 


,,  The  fle^e^  which  I  e^Lchange  lor  pur's*         .  .  i    ,j  . 

^  Are.lesp  delightfiu,  q^uite  as  fleedng. —  ,^   '      .  .• 

Tet  when  the  earth  nx^  bones  shall  cover, 

Some  few  may  live  to  mark  the  spot^ 
And  sigh  to  those  that  rouqd:  it  hover, 

"  Forget  me  not ! — ^Forget  me  not  I*^  H. 

•  Dr.  Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Sodeiy /^  Canto  2.  ' ' 
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'"  *  JONATHAN    KEI^TUCKV^S   jOURf^AL.      NO.'lit.  '*  ' 

M^trch  10;  *W»iT<fli'diffiar«nt  ^atiinnd  an  iEngiishidaih^it  at 
famaa'and  abvtadi  A^oad^  heidaaaot  laoi^  ait^tepftwiAboui 
abmkig  eviry  lhingand>«¥eiybadv^  iriiHeike' svigS'tbi  kmlh 
lasting' Jo  Fdum^^ia  praise  «fOM'  EiiglaB^;'ttt(H>inB)  bofliili, 
wkb^qual  irioltfncev 'lit  lil  tbr'oiutoiiistBidriintitBtUNte^^^ 
0wfa  el)antiy.  At  liomd  he  is  a  tover  '9f  Hbeity,  .and f an.a£h!%* 
cateifor  the  aqiial'vigfata  bf  aaaakand;  abroad,  herafetB|ili]Be<thr 
Soa[UmptooM8QlBintlMiifproii7ina0B»  aa  if  thetf  p^iafitli^ 
ktmaii'tjpectei'wera  b^Might  into  theimrld  lor'noiotkanpab- 
|i^80ib«)t  to  wfiii  wpon  hia  plaaaiire4  ^  Im  lighter  Bi«MelD%»rt<m» 
the  diatinetion  is  eqnaUj  8tnkiii|g«  Abroad  he  ip  in  indefirtigabto 
flight«aeer>  and  wtU  not  pass  Aroagh  the  l4>8curtfit<towanr«4d^ 
qS^'Wtb  alccuirate  aoratiny  of  every  thing  that  a  iaqwm  da  plaee 
can  point  out  to  his  notice  ; — at  home  he  'loaas  e&timlyTitlMS 
thirst  for  informatioo,  and  I  verily-  beliave  tbeqe  are  many 
Englishmen  who  have  lived  half  Iheir  lived  in  J^ndon,  and  yet 
know  less  of  its  curioaities  than  they  4o  of  Borne,  Athens,  or 
Thebes.  An  English  friend,  who  has  visited  three  quarters  of 
tibe  globe,  called  cm  ase  Ais  maniing  jast  as-  i  was  setting  out 
upon  my  daily  pilgrimage,  and  upon  myatiplying  to  him  to 
direct  me  in  the  seleettOB  of  the  worthiest  oqects  of  curiosity, 
he  candidly  acknowledged  that,  excepting  Westminster  Abbey, 
the  Tower,  the  British  Maaeam,  and  Exeter  Change,  which  he 
had  been  taken  to  aee  as  a  school-boy,  he  had  never  devoted  a 
single  momins  to-  t)M  exaaniiiati<Ni  of  London.  *'  Come  then,** 
said  I,  "  you  shall  accompany  me' to-day  ;'* — and  so  off  we  set. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  saw  St.  Paul's ;  for  though  he 
had  often  looked  at  it  through  the  fog  of  Fleet-Street,  he  had 
never  surveyed  it  in  all  its  det^iH  witn  the  attention  which  so 
noble  a  atructure  deserves.  St.  Paul's  is  bnly  second  to  St 
Peter's ;  and  in  comparing  them  vre  must  not  ipi^t  what  the 
English  with  justice  boast  of--tbat  while  it  requif^d  12  archil 
tects,  19  pojpes,  and  145  yeatrs  tp  co^nplete  the  Jbuilding  of  St 
Peter's,  St  Paul's  was  begun  and  finished  in  the  short  space  of 
36  years,  under  one  BislK>p,  Br.  Compton^  and  oy  one  archie 
tect.  Sir  Christopher  Wcen«  who  laid  the  first  stoi^e  in  the  year 
}|575,  and  lived  to  aee  the  last  stone  of  the  lantern  placed  by 
the  hands  of  his  son,  in  the  year  1710.  Wren,  the  son  of  the 
architect,  in  his  **  Parentalia"  relates,  that  ''in  the  beginning 
of  the  new  works  of  St.  Paul's,  an  incident  was  taken  notice  of 
by  some  people  as  a  memorable  omen,  when  Sir  Christopher  in 
person  had  set  out,  upon  the  place,  the  dimensions  of  the  great 
dome,  and  fixed  upon  the  -oentiey  a  common  labourer  wati 
ordered  to  bring  a  flat  stone  from  the  heaps  of  rubbish,  (such  as 
should  first  come  to  hand)  to  be  laid  for  a  mark  and  direction 
to  the  masons  ;  the  stone,  which  was  immediately  brought  and 
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tflfrf^  fiiia'1»et^tiUt*8''f^bfidoti'«— Vbtk^HfoW!*  'bff%!*ll»4tofa« 

trh^etftelik'ipodrttkV^ireT'to^eeK'foftS^^  ^^J^if*  l«^ 

If  the  oul^at'  df 'Sf.Pdtll'i'ikiiifeyl^  tb  'SI.  -fVtef 'iJ,  i«i»^i' 

side  is  dt^Unm^i^^o.)  fA^^wf.tifi^i^i^  tte  4"^^^ r<fe)ty  aisles, 

— "  every  thing  about  them  denoting  a  careless 'desolation," — 

nidtt  t^iti^l^  recvives  ikto'its-€dMo/{>'^g^anlf^  "  Tte^wiA»< 
|hefi«^  iare/witfe'a'Petv  ex<^tpt56rii^,  ^  dffegrtefe  'to'tlie»cbdrcli<HMl 
fii\?te'l^faips  of  taa^oni-y,  mA  fet'di^lV  fci-th*1itti^kiti>Ju:0A«»f 
ifte  exdep^ons  is  lyurieA  in  tftfevatilttf  b(glov^,-ij^Dk^  •  »owi«uAi 
pk  Aitti\xS.'''AW6n  tith^btfor^  faiii'd^ath  ^le'  dt«Mirfd  ihidnelf 
Wi^iit  fdYi^ri^  habit,  antf  %tm(tihg  Hid'eV^lik^td^paitedYcb 
^QiS-'WtsAi^wti  in  that'attitttdfe  ^[^  d  likMbl'  )Mlitl«iif^)fliidi<lm 
Mt^ing  seh^ed^^s'a  pkttem'Ibrtli^'tdM^.  'th^ltfoabt^  alglit 
'be¥&{sed'td  t!he  li^t  6f  da^'At  aMfKrtg'^x^iffi;^^-  Mt  Hia^Mf 
th^t'ifb^part'of'tiie  i^eVetiue^  of  <liHe  dhiirdh^firr^  tiE»<b«iej^iiiM 


^£^cierl  M,k  %d];ke)ifhrid'I<^U<>h'ti^l^g^'nk(ftiMl  ifi*gcb«iltts; 
"^hd  no  iTiTiaMtatlt  of^ny  cOtitxtr^e^tif^k'WilkmtiioMC'V^^ 
''^titringS'ofMotidh  tipon  tile  tt^r«4ift^b$fA&o(4«f{Sal«ia  hemOB. 
^neft!/als6,''iii  ah  obsttnt  'cdfAet  t>f  the'  ^dtne  YMksi  'bbiA«Mi<pi 
%\3ihm'ori  ffeg'-gtoii^,  tt+^iriteired  the  reDltttittfe  of'fiirt&hriiti^jiber 
^'V^erf;  aind  ohthe  t+dHabette  Ifil  ah  itt^criptic«  Jvrtittdk'lijr/J^ 
^spn/boticlnditi'g  "^OH  iit!i' fitt&kht^  •^m-ds,  \Hiioh,'HMr^v4n(iMbe 
•lio  abprbWridtetfefeslh  tfcfe  dark  bote^wlifeiie  tbi5y^«i«<to»jtoe*Mv/ 

o^,.  ^  .,  .,..     .   ...  ,.  V^tor.^i  mQnutncntum  reqmris,       ' "-  '"  '  " 

^y  ;-  '•  ^    •  t    .         -    -   *    Circunlspic^'  '    •       '   "    '-'  "^^MUti/t^  on 

..Jlji^  fqunwr.of.tl^f}  faJt)fiG  sjurely  ;nentea  a  mor6 ^onBraduous 
j^ei^rd.  9f  bis  jiaiqq|.ap4  hQpours, '  Why  should  notlhe  *  irf??#- 
ii4p^^''.*^<^  4»^v^x?.^aB^giveA  in  (he  7TE*arentalia^.*|be'feWi'Hy 
engraved,  ana  Oj99^py  jl^.prcjiper,  place  luider  the  gr^^^ 

LectoFj  si  tumulum  requiris. 


Despice. 

ClRClIHSFIC£. 


"    '  ^"'      •  Siih^Mciiiu^;    -^      ■  '    '  >^- 


Jonqtiff^  ^K*«ffe<'ft  ^mm^'x  «?«o 


ia  liMdfmi  by  ^|«ijkk^,  di$(ei^    IW5^,  p^  mn^ff/if^^,.]^  Wg^ 

h^\  BOOH  t^  wwk©  e?5«iW9JR^  !•»  W>^  W4  tHainrVY.>!  T^W  *^^^ 

happy  school, — and  in  order  to  be  happ]^,  it 'seems  oiU|y,n^<f^j 
8WJF  thaiit  ^Mld.be  weyr^^i»h^,i  Xbewjji^lj^^Mij^^ 


^mgf.^fwfi^  MiAi#4  w,thp:  W^R^.  ^M  ca^  WPV,?^RW 
thai(}«9$Mw  9qa9qa  of  eigftf^^,  i^^u^tl^e /'^f*t  spMftj^.pflj-^ 
nii^^f  «£ life. 91^  all Sj^loapd  vivacitji.  ,Mj.th^;jK^.^;d^ijr^ 


mc^mbeM' Mpoa  l^ei^tSpj  it  is  to.j^J^e  cpre,  ^hj  ti^e  j^qpf f  d^if^-^ 
mtio^oift^iF  children,  in  tjiw  re^peptf .  tj^ftt  those  ftre/w^t  vfai(^ 
of  bitter  suSm^g,  wd  g#iw  ^yyilfijde^.wfeicb  P^W  W/f% 
yfiWbi^f  H>^rtl?e  gaiety  md  Ughtrhe^cfl  epj^^ym^flt^,..^  ,,^,j  U 

'    '    ''Oh  happy  yeats!  dtieefxioi^ellr^miAdl  wei^aboijfF  -"   W^ 

iTheifeidfatitageB  ofian  il@ng)i^l^  pubM^  W^ipol.pJ^n  V?P  .p6f^Q)W 
to  meed  mtlch  emteo«^t»om  Tiiovgb  t^  m^y,  y^^  nu^yi^  p|e);fr 
bi^«,  tbef  dewted  ejwl.usiveiy  tp  ^amcal  studi^*^  yet.  pqy«[  ,m 
leaat(Iton]bfW)iat  i^ajiinoit  b^  1|N^  ^y  inhere  els^  spjwep^'^jif 
ifjhaliia>i#ortjki!aUtbefolfaes:)<eiM:^^  in  itbe  jvojld-:^t)x€\  ffpyerof 
thent . df  >thenMi9l¥^.  f  A:bay  so  aiibuated,.  sopn; fincki  tboA  1^ 
^^wytobsT '  ftild.  ealUpatioa  with  bis  s^boolfeUowa  xa\^^t ,  d,e]>fs^d 
enjbitoly  onbiA  o^n  lieiiiper  apd  (H>pda|Pt^.  an^  ^  .^K .^i;<>Q||:4* 
ifiglvk  t  Bank  and;  fortm^. .  hwe,  Uttle  influence  on,  Uii^  pae- 
fpmdeol  ife^l^figs  of^bayboo^,.  iga4  tb^efore  ^f^4  .i^dividu^^ 
iMgdfia^onni< < tai  foand  W.  cliUma  to,  distinction,  upon  pfjrspnol 
merifc./  'A0siiv^-TrSng)ai)di^,a  coimtry  of  ;8o  liw^d  sofi^  ^^fpep.^^ 
thtil.thiM.or  fpiK  ,i)f  (ha  sr^fttl  b^^^^oU  are  sufplci^ttp  (ppoppf^ 
iiebd  tin^  great  .Hiajpnty  of  thpfe  ^irbo  s^re  at  ajaiy  4istUwf^pi4  ,iji 
jalfternlife.;  tii9i  |b«tntbe  ^^^B^ift/^r  fhtmed  by.  Afii  boy  ifl  lOf 
ftfae^jgiieatoat aarvM^^to  the  n^4^,,.wpp,n^dd  nim^eu  ^tiB^  pj^far 
again  in  the  great,  .w^oMd  wiith  the  §ffiQi^.  i^divi^^^^  J^fl  9fipfV^ 
/ptifts.vbicb  Hmy  had  preifiop^sly  played, togeliher  in  miniatiif.^«if t 
mftkfHih  1  The^^ten^;  ofjkgm^g^  ^  jt  is.c;dled»  wbic)^  npiak^^f^.tAe 
'leiw^  (dasfsea'tbe.st^r^anM  of  the  higher^  px^v^ils^nerally  ;.,aod 
ilbolagh/ nswb  mi^y'be  said  ag^^wt^itt^.y^per^pq/  i^ppn  the 


whol^^  thiipmotioal  e&ot.is£ood'**>,  (jfit^  a  state  pf  sei^yitu^^p, 
it  teaches,  at  leaJst,  Hx^egtuuiti^  of  scarvitude^  and  as  there  aire 
no  exemptions  on  the  score  of  rank  qr'fo^ne,  it  may  often  senre 
fis  a  nsepd  cojrectiy§  to  the '  pride  of  birth  and  the  insolence  of 
wealtH.  ,  Api  \i  may  %>ly  f>e  feft  W  W'cbhtkilr  df^^lic 
^ojpipion^  which  nowhei^  exerdses  mdrti'ii^titfhde^i^ah  aiiii(Mi|tit 
Ihe  boys , themselves,  to  take  care  thsft  ilht  dati^Hiy  off  the  ayacem 
is  noi  carried  beyond  the  bodids'pf  iaodeiMlPil.  ^ 

^^ .' ■    'ti       .in  '       ^     .       ■  ■  J 

*  Tb«  Editor  begs  leave  ip  i)ro(Ci^(.|^gi||n^  tlie  jviUoc  of  this  opinioa. 
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bouse  ^  but,  however  well  adapted  this  plan  may  be  fofi.ywuM^T 

it  ^m^y^  itik>tfflql»te4  loc^tbe  i^f^^rbi^ipiiQb^c.  5>{»4(4i^^. 
tipn..  4^»^%iieard.til;i«re](ti(Wrdinai7  sucG«i^..pf  .tl)^..(^Jtvurt^r/ 
him9e^i49l)^larAiut  Oxford  ^uadCMibiid^^fi^^         to<pc<Mr^Mfi 
adWit^s  of;;thisi  ia0d^4>f,t<^hiiig:y,b^I,a9L  4K¥:diQ^4tt9^$n. 
lior£  this  stt(M>eBs,b^  been  rather  in  apiid  oC<thetayi»taiQbi  ifaiai^jqi 
consequence .  of  it,  and  that  it  m^y  with  mom  jufvl>e«ktl^iiMfnff* 
bited  to  the  .ability  of  the  present  masters,  sm  .to.^eir  ^Hftr: 
wei^iiied  ^Xi^tions-  to  supply,  ny  private  lessoqfk^  thq^e  d^fi^^^ 
•cies  which 'must  necessarily  be  inseparable  .fcon^  ^.^y^U^Bfx  pS 
mutual  ifu^ruction  amongst  the   bpys  tbej(nselv^8-  .  £^lit   t^f 
peculiar  ej^cellepcaof  the  Chaoter-house,  in  my  ^e^tiiafitiQftiiAWf' 
sists  in  its  rejection    of  corporal  punishments.,    Will  %i  hp 
believed,  that  in  the  year  1S21^  the  common  oraetice  in  tbs) 
Aublii^  schools,  of  Engbind»  je  to  subject  th^  «clv¥aisf  /of  ^  ag^ 
firofn  nine  to  nineteen,  to  the. daily  infliction  of  a  »pwj#i  4>(/ 
chastisement,  at  wduch.  decency  revolts^  a^d  cwifaon/aenseiiif' 
shocked*    The  question  -of  the  necessity-  of  coippral  pmiisbr' 
ment  ha^  bean  often  agitated^    There  are  j^say  wktQ  coQtes4^ 
iioom^  tive  mixtuie  in  the  composition  of  our  nature,  ih9$  nhife 
tharais  a. .portion  of  tnm  to  be  instructed*  theie  tigj.BOBiptbijag 
•also  of  the  brutt  to.be.chastised.    Tbis.is  surely  a  Wfvoog.  viespr. 
of  the  subject,,  for  w/^  find  the  fiercest  and  most  uatraotahle  9i 
tijue  »bi»te  CDsation  are  tamed  and  ttugbt,  «H  by  blowsiifmA 
•viole^^oeg  but  by  a  patiesKt  perseverance  in  the  mild  wiM  c^ip«fi- ' 
.suasion-    I  cannot  oelieve  that  ihsre  is  any  hnmanr  being)#o 
■mnehmofie  untmoUible.than  the  brutes*  as  to  he>gov^i99aU«  ^^X 
hy./thB^iear  of  the  lash.    But,  howeNrer  this  >beif  itrwiUiSCtrooly  ' 
ibe  4enied  by  the  warmest  ad vooates  of  the  bimh,  that  tbf^<r0d ' 
jougb^  to  be  confined  to  ths|b  nearly  ^e^  wheQb.tbe<eiiil4  43  nimblti' 
toucomprebend  abetter  ar^ment ;  or,  if  ever  xeMnrted.  to  aiWr^ 
wainls^  that  it  .should  be  hmited  to  such  oflu^fearits  may  #i^iA 
to.d^erjiFe  a  degrading  and:diagraceful  punisbment^  <-  SoloiMik'#<' 
.memorable  apotheffm,  which  the  .child  may  "'^ue  jthat  ia  yetfUftH 
bom«''«ufficieatly.define& thei^c mark^ out  foe Uiismode «^.aor- 
rection,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  his  malum  j»addBS0i^ ' 
4o  pmMts,  whose .  feelings  may  faiiAy  be  touched  to  mitigal^  ^ 
*tQO  literal  inttfpoetation  of  bis  meaning*  In  £aglandih^wa«er>itt 
as.uQt.to  the  age  of  froward  infancy,  nor  to. flagrant  derelktioQi 
of  morality,  that  the  infliction  of  the. rod  is  confiifcad«    It  is  th^ 
regular^  orthodox*  r established  discipline;  and  whole  schools, 
ifirom  the  highest. class  to.. the  lowest,  are  daily  and.  houdy 
stripped,  exposed*  and  flogged,  by  dosexis.    So  mueh#  ind^> 
.is  it  taken  for  granted  that  no  merit  can  ensure  an  escape  from 
all  sh^re  of  flagellation, .  that  I  am  told,  birch,  forms  a  regular 
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item  m  the  yektly  charge  for  th^  M«iofttk>d  otmHf  Voff  vA^  id 
sent  to  Eton.  .1  ... 

The  coiiaeq«i6iM>e6  of  fenereiiag  m  this  8[fMe!pa  of  4og|gkif»' 
fatt?o  beett,  in  «one  insUoMs,  melMchol^  ettou^i.    It  iv  eriy  n' 
fthort  tme  «go'AftC;«i  sohohir  of  W^MosMer,  helottgi^'to  Ai^* 
highest  cIbab,  cut  hie  throat,  o«l  of  (thttie  at  harittg  b^  mib^ 
jected  to  whathecOQBf4ered'«o  igMmiiiioiiftft  hnmilmtioa ;  and 
thotr^h  the  act  of  suicide  was  iocomplete,  it  was  qaite  softcienl 
to  indicate  the  ethtit  pfoduoe^  by^'Ae'j^nidhmeift  «p<m'the 
mind  of  the  suffefer.  '  Ttiere  has  sbee'  btoi  a  mof  e  Attal  cMA^ 
trophe  at  the  sam^  seminary;  though  Itiis  not  equally  6et(aitf* 
that  this  was  connected  with  the  same  cause.    Nothing  shew» ' 
more  strongly    the    difficulty  of  chaining  '  long-established' 
customs,  than  the  continuance  of  such  a  system  of  schcrfastio 
discipline  to  the  present  time.    As  long  ago  as  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  the  eloquent  South,  in  a  sermon  composed 
exptessly  to  be  preached  before  the  King  at  a  school-meeting  itt 
We8tmiMber<^bbey ,  pours  out  a  torrent  of  tepr^ifhension  an  this 
subject,  which,  if  preaehkig  couM  eirer  eflfect  any  thing,  must 
long  since  haM  led  to  sosse  'reA^rmation  in  (this  particular^ ' 
AfHer  doubting  Aether  there  may  not  be  «ome  natures,  in  wtn^* 
"  AMifertfy"  must  be  used,  be  proceeds  ?— ^^^  But  how  to  do  iMs 
disereetiy,  and  to  the  benefit  of  him  who  is  so  mihKppy  as  to  * 
need  it,  requires,  in  my  poor  opinion,  a  greater 'skill,  judgment;' 
and  expericBoe,  than  the  w«rld  genially  inijagines,  aMi  Uian,  I 
amsure,  most  masters  of  sdiools  can  pretend  to  be  masters  of-*-*' ' 
I  mefiui  those  FlagoH  Orb6ki,  those  eKeoutioners  rather  thari  in*  - 
strnctors  of  youtii ;  persons  fitter  to  lay  about  them  in  a  ooMh 
of  a  cart,  or  to  diacipKne  boys  before  a  Spartan  altar,  or  rather 
upon  it,  than  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  a  Christian  sciHk>K 
I  should  give  those  pedagogical  Jehus  the  some  advice' whSbh 
the  poet  safjB  Phosbus  nve  his  son  Phaeton — jpotc&e  'sHmutiti  ' 
Stripes  «nd  blows  '%Te  Uie  last  and  basest  reniedy,  and  scarM  ^ 
ever  fit  to  be  used  but  upon  such  as  have  thehrbrains in  their '^ 
backs;  and  have  souls  so  dull  and  stupid,  as  to  serve  Mr  little" 
else  but  to  keep  their  bodies  from  putrefaction.  >  >  ' 

**  Let  not?the  pmnshment  of  the  body  be  so  managed  as  tomdke ' ' 
a  wound  which  shall  rankle  and  fester  in  the  soul ;  that  fs,  let ' ' 
not  children  whom  Nature  itself  would  bear  up  t^  an  %)Mt#'* 
generous  priuoipls  of  emulation,  he  exposed  to  the  sco^  4dld'' 
contempt  of  their  equdb  and  emulators.     For  this  is,  inste«td  Of  ' 
rods,  to  chastise  them  with  scorpions ;  and  it  is  the  most  direct' 
way  to  stupify  and  ^bosot,  and  make  them  utterly  regardless  of 
themselves,  and  all  that  is  praise-worthy,  besides  that*  it  witt 
leave  on  their  minds  such  inward  regrets  as  are  never  to  be  qua* 
lified  or  worn  oflF.'* 

And  yet  such  is  the  force  of  habit,  that  in  a  lai^s  conipany. 
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si  sitigte  ffidmauad  to  nytafaXikne-vML  tbeht^t^  i^iompMf* 

gttt^MeiOAtA  to  iMf  id  t)ieir  eye»iajriglit  meny  dord  ofifpflNSMq)' • 

hitfi^'iMbut^''  tvw'quoted  Bud  ebeered  vby^  thpMfroii»«tbeA9jipMdte 
flird6'0f  rth«'  quMtiotif;  as  if «  goodi0t(tfy^we^e  alfsuffioietlt  ltt»*f 

It  is  really  editing,  after  witnessing  their  6vm^  ^raultio^^'to^ 
hear  the  English  scoff  at  the  .obljqvities  of  other  nations,  and 
putt  itbdtD^ves.foFWttcd^aa  the  leaders  and  eulight^iersf^f  (Suis- 
ttadoid. :  >Th«i  &et'>ia;  tberle  m'do!  oeuntry/ where  itnpiioiieiiifeBa^ 
wins  its  way  with  slower  ]pn>grk>e8s  against  theinv^tenntiiliOfip^ 
sition  of  ignorance  and  prejudice.  They  seem  yet  tp  b^^scarc^Iy 
ctonVJtided,  in  spite  of  the  example  of  OUier  nations;  thiirlii4^«ls-r 


day 

repeal  the  established  law  which  fttibiebt^d  w^WElff  ^kM^^' 
ferens)  to  be  nakedly  and  publicly  Whipped  in  the  bp^  ttaftfet^' 
Efface  by  the  common  executioner.  Whatever  ^fcf^^  ''tK^ 
have  mad^'in  civtlization  and  improvement,  is  due  to  t6d^j[^£Vi^- 
▼lering  fefforts  of  enterprising  individuals;  ^0  Ihav^  jpiiiiitfiid 
thffeir  object  through  all  obstacles  with  enthusiastife'^tfHiU*^ 
bititig  dtdour.  And  yeft  how  dftett  hav6  thfe  bfeiieVcaeliV  ddSWltf 
of  isudi  men  been  defeated !  Mr.  Orattah  deVbted'the'^itt^f  HW 
Af  Mis  Kfe  to  the  ematicipatioh  of  the  CmdUti  frbUi  iik^Mi 
'  es^oh  of  a  set  of  statutes^  than  whifehy'witiiout  ^dih^t^mm 
f  own  country  for  an  object  of  comparison;  nothiiig'i^yWBi- 
»eiiail  and  intolerant  can  be  fbundin  afiy  codeiIliSut^^€fV---^A 
te  devoted  his  Mfe  in  vain.  Almost  all.that  Stt  !§amrifelTltW 
inilly  was  allowed  to  effect  in  the  amellora'flon  •  iy(\he  iirittMliJI 
kw,  was  the  alteration  of  the  sentencie  fof  WgK'ttfeasbtfV'^ 
even  this  solitary  victory  was  not  achieved  witJEoht  a'  h^Whibti- 
test.  "There  were  found,  even  in  the  avails' bf<iie'WI)U&^',bf*Cfctt(^ 
mons,  jpersohs  to  speak  and  vote  for  flife'  retentibh'offlle  eslWb|- 
ti^ed  usage,  though  tlie  bax%arotl^'indejceu6y  6f 'ih^-^tjtrt^iui4 
(v^hich  would'  scarcely  be  believed  by  those  who'ftii^  hoi 
turned  to  the  S^te  IVials)  is  such  as  a  na^oii  of  savag^i^  tik^l 
WelF  be  ashamed  to  execute.  Kav,  at  la^,  triien  ttit  m4^6n 
o6u|dho  loiigerbe  entirely  resisted,  the  oppbisingpalrty^ybni 
trived,  in  the  very  moment  of  tritimph,  to  throw  iti  **^tiih* 
changes  of  vexation,  that  it  might  lose  some  eblbtit^"'so 
that,  though  the  ''  blo(H^  bonesi^  part  of  rtbe  oeremony  was 
abolished,  Hm  "  rmo  head^'  was,  by  their  efforts,  retained. 
Mr.  Wilberforte  eii|oy8  the  rare  good  ibriuiie  of  living  to  wit- 
ness the  sucoess'  of  hu  efforts  against  the  slave«>Uude ;  but  be* 
fore  the  English  indulge  in  such  bitler  vituperations  against  us 
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rNaiiipqa.'vhioh  imBsamadb  m  ibeiv  oiraiitiarUaioeiit  U^i^  atMJUh 
4]l  their,  cqhmieft^  arid  kt  them  sot  ita^  till  'bailr  Vergr  lata* 
in^tb«^?day'«tbeiflAnM<ipfe&ptice«9iflted  .€¥611  in  tbw>  own^iiilflmd*' 
L«fli  )tldfi>ilhoukl'be';foii^t4iir  I  wiQ  -select  ob«  out.iof^inaay 
similar  advertisements,  of  no  longer  dato  than  tdbs  Hign  ^oi- 
Qeqj^oithei'f'btsdk  •  i-  't^     --   .  >  *  •  /  '   •!  .   rj 

"-A'ti^^yN^o  Old,  Bged  alkmt  1-5  3f«&rs;  «fpeii1a  g(H>d  'l^^lUh^; 
itflrks  at  liepr'ai6^e^'W«iht9<well^  daes  faowebold  wd^ky  4nd  bis  ted) 
dvcppaB  $aa/'v^Mpii6ltt;  Ltf/g^F^  91  £Vr.  1761. 

.^P'Jf/T^-.-tT-Ttiis.  .bijiftg.  JEwtec.  mandajr^ ,  a  party  of  Midw 
£n^^,,caU^  to,  inyite  ja&  Xo  join  theni  ia  «..wat^r  eji^peclitio|i 
aQ>ya.to.,Greeawi<;h«^  It  is.thi^  p9xt  of  \i^  scenery  that  .gives  toi 
l,9i{4R;t  r9P.  great  a,  sttpei;iority  over .  Paxjs  in. grandeur ^^^  lA^-. 
nifio^^l^  .,  T^e.ipa^tic.mi^rch  pf  the  ];iver»  .w^  solid,  9]dbBf^dQ|u.r, 

3^Ujwyid.y.0m;  qoi^se,  0/erpawer.the^ind  with.tU^,id^  qf  aft 
u^Jm^tqd/  of  wealth  sad.  p^^wer.  .  A^  ;]^Ushmw.  wm 

YJ§A5$..)ta  JWpi:^  a  ^stpsflger .  with,  an,  ftdiirjOion  of ,  Lop^oj^^ 
8^f^^  tak^  him  xfx  s^  boat  Xtqxd  W^^tc^rlpq-biddg^  to  the  Cust9]iih 
h9ii$e|..t^^,gr^{t  TQopiof  whiphisioiii^ed  aa  imposing  spec^c4e4 
%\i^  ^^r^^ttex.  ,waft  beautiful,  apdj^thinc^  cpfild  .be  xjaoxe  projpj- 
^A^s,^9  .ib€it4irfWqP^  of  ^  P^rff^-.  Thje  treep  w^n^.ip.tbew 
fte^^^  grpw}— thp^.gifW^  aoft  acd  c^ry  ;^th«  day,  m  sh^ 

sfsejj^mffly  ;Df;^4^,o5^.pjiH'P<>V^  f^  ^1^  J«^  dpwn  tb^  tyajf 

^jith  alT  ,du/?,  f  bfiervwc^r  TJi^  EngHsb,  bowe-ver,  do  not  ^ 
p^jf  .tQ.,$!4ira^gp  an  a  hoUdfty-scene,  Those  who  were  np.t 
^rwjk  .lye^e.di^U.faiid.  in  the  merriment  of  the  former  there  wa^ 
fpp  mwh,CQaraenass,.and,bni|tality. ,  The  Frejicb  are  (thepeopji^ 
tp  figmreat;  s^/^Lirn^ajid  ^  fSte. 9^t  St.. CJoud  exhibits  Jhat  Jigpt- 
h^peleji  andtJA^H-bPV*^*  W^wf  w>  their  wyDSt  becomiiig;Rpin|;  of 
v;iew.  The,  .vpi(9w.  fr-c^m  <JjBeenyiqh-hiU  cai^ot;  well  ^^e  avffpa9/?p4f 
Jtrijif^ijids.mei.of.thAdgwnU  of  th4  mpiwif 

t^ip  JUoiii  liH^Ucb  the  Pevil  ^'shewed  all  the  kiqg^ojqus.of  t^e 
worl^  lA  a  monfent  of  Ume,^  Independently  of  ihe,pictuf;esq\\^ 
ji^^affty  lyf  tjbw  sjce^e,  ;the  mind  of  the.*pectotor  If  lost  m  the  901)7 
t^fni)i^p^  of  all  the  pride,  pomp,  an^  circumstanc^e.belf>]p|;i^g 
to.th&gceiLtJones  of  the  earthy  that  is  here  spread  put  wjth.  sp 
^uoh  prodigality  beneaih.  his  £Bet*    .     . 

,      .  :  «» Oh  thou  resort  and  mart  of  all  the  eait&^ 
\     '    '   ^        'CSiecker'd  with 'aUcoMiplexionsQ^  mankind; 
.AndspotteA  widttaMieiimes;  in  «4»mIsi9iB  • 
.\  Much  that  Llovcvi  aBd-mofethal  1  adaiire,' 

And  alt  thEit  I  abhor."  1,1 
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NoiUng  vqkvm^  me.oiQr^  at  tfce  ^r  .tbaa  to  se^  tbe  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer^  with  another  of  Uie  cabinet  nuniaters, 
arm-in-ann,  mingled  (With:  the  croMt;  in*  the  reiy  thidc:  of  die 
fan.  I  presume,  if  he  had  been  recpgnised  as  the  '*  gentleman 
who  laid  on  allthetaxes,'*  it  would  have  created  no  small  alarm, 
especially  among  the  **  Httle  goes,^  lest  his  visit  should  turn  out 
to  be  a' voyage  ^  'dkcov^  in  quest  ofwa^jn^'and  meauff  "ferUa 
next  budget.  *  '  '- 

'  In  oar  way  facyme  we  went  dn  boaM  the  Dtsbovet^Ml{{>s,  wttich 
were  just  completed,  and  ready  for  sailing.  The  burden  of  each 
i»  380  tcms ;  the  amount  of  their  respective  crews,  indnding 
officera,  60  mm;  and  they  are  provided  wkh  fbod  and  fuel  fw 
Aree  years.  No  expense  has  oeen  spated' in  ftirhishnfrg  every 
thing  to  secure  as  much  comfort  to  these  enterprising  a<fyefi- 
tUveNrs  as  their  sitbaftien  admits.  Thene  is  between  the  t)ttfer ted 
inner  pluAs'of  the  sides  of  the  vessels  an  inteniiedillbe  fitiM^^ 
Mik,  which'  being  a  bscd  condacter  of  heat,  is  intehiftd  to  a%W  ai^  4 
fl&nnei'^iiisteoat  in  preventing' the  esc^edf  their  dwn'wahnflk. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  furnace-apparatus  has  been  prepaifediHf 
Mpplyin^  all  the  internal  parts  of  the  ships  with  k  constant 
atream  of  warm  air.  The  crew  seemed  in  high  spirits,  &nd  ^ 
theatrical  committee  had  been  formed,  which  had  ahreadjr'laid 
in  a  stock  of  scenes  and  dresses  for  the  opening  of  the  seaidn  in 
BafiA^s  Bay.  It  is  always  interesting  to  take  tfie  lAst-  i&tX  at 
those  who  may  never  be  seen  aeain.  The  last  ^VatHHpae  ef  %h<Sr 
native  txMtst  must  be  to  all  of  ttiema  tiring  moment  V^^M^'^^'^ 
much  above  att  to  their  commander.  A  s&ond  nntfertiiking'df 
this  kind  cannot  but  be  more  trying  than  flie'flrst."  THef  Si^dM  at^ 
tempts  to  amuse  his  men  and  support' th^tr  sjpiHts, '  tM'^f^irtJbly 
succeed  again  where  the  crew  are  the'  samie  ^  ^boiA  ftVMy  ^thikg, 
wanting  the  zest  of  novelty,  will  be  us'tedHoUls  aS' VW^  'MMe^ 

As  I  shook  hands  with  their  gallant  leSiUr, '  add  dSeV^ff %f 'd 
ailent  prefer  for  his  safety,  I  feH  dl  fhfe  Awftd  ^es^oiMUlitf  of 
his  situation ; — though  I  would  willingly  derive  consolation^mii 
reflecting,  that  if  he  should  Aucceefl,  nis  return  wiRb^  c^e- 
brated  with  rewards  and  honours  ;  whilb  his  failure,' if* ^ASFUft 
should,  will  hand  him  down  to  posterity  amongst  ittosk  #ho 
have  been  most  generally  a»i  deservedly  lamented  ^^'          ^^ 

"  Virtus orecladeus  immeritis  mori  i     ,    ,i 

Coelui9.  f  ntgfltd  tentat  iter,  xidi — *' 

"  Virtue  .to  csown  hat  ^voaritcs  loves  to  ttj^      •  <  ^ 
Some  unattewpted  passive  tq  the  sky,    . 
Where  Jove  a  seat  amongst  the  gods  shall  givt . 
To  those  that  die,  for  meriting  to  live/' 
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-  SECtlON  II.. 


P4QFIT  AND    WAGES.  „    ,.    .      .,,, 

P4i.f»t:iqc  mi^^s  ftom  the  .eBiqploymeiU  of  ^pitaly  er  kbwiv  of 
both. 

WjbatlBiD^ioa  lifter  the  portion  €£  capital  employed  haa  beetf  re- 
placed^aiid  tli^  charges  incurred  hv^  been  paid»  is  wofiv.  / 

Profit  seldom  arises  from  the  bare  employment*  of  anamVowa 
labour*  Generally^  if  not  always,  when  a  HMin  employs  himself^ 
he  baa  qonua  capital  on  which  he  bestows  his  labour^  or  with  wbidl 
he  employs  it  on  additional  capital  furnished  by  others.  If  he 
iismish.  the  capital  and  empby  himself  upon  it§  be  is  then  hodi 
lapitalist  and  laboupar,  and  he  reoeires  both  profit  and  wiagea 
In.  th»  secoiKl  case,  he  receives  wages  ibr  his  bbour,  and  proBi 
opthe^artide  prodoced  in  proportioDi  to  the  capital  he  has  ftttf^ 
nisbed. 

..  It  wiU,  howeYer»  be  sufficient  ibr  the  purpose.proposed^  tOHtw^^ 
aidfx  only  one  state  of  empk^ment,  that  of  a  person  furaiatui^ 
aBpital  and  empbying  workmen  to  whom  be  pays  W0ges. 

Wages  need  no  draniti^. 
.  9e:v3qn4  eminent  writers  on  political  economy  have  treated  of 
peofit  as  consisting  c^  twoi  partSf  via.  neii  profii  and  wagw.  4is 
this^mode  enables  us  to  uae.  fewer  words  than  would  otherwise  be 
necesssry)  and  as  it  does  not  at  all  embamss  the  subjeotj  we  shidl 
on  this  oQcafion  adopt  it.  i 

•  It  is  intended  to  oe  proved^ 

■  V  T^h9X  both  nett  profit  and  real  wages  are  reduced  in  value  by 
a  permanent  risp  in  toe  price  of  com. 

S.  That  tlie  amount  of  nett  profits  depends  sokly  on  the  higb  or 
]ow  price  paid  as  wages. ' 

8.  That  the  value  of  wi^es  depends  on  the  price  of  neeessmrtes^ 
chiefly  food.  ' 

4.  That  when  the  prioe  of  ccnm  has  beeb  oottsideraUy  and  peff<« 
SMmentlv  raised,  wages  must  rise ;  but, 

5.  Tnat  both  wages  and  profit  will  &11  in  value. 

6.  That  altboodli  a  rise  m  the  prioe  of  com,  and  other  agricu^ 
tural  produce,  wiD  diminish  profits  and  deprive  the  labourer  of  a 
portion  of  his  subsbtence,  it  wili  not  raise  the  price  of  those  com- 
modities of  which  agricultural  produce  forms  no  part. 

In  a  free  orontry,  where  die  iHhole  oommunitv  could  be  sup- 
pfied  from  land  or  the  first  ooaHtv,  the  rate  of  profit  would  be 
nigh.  The  ea^  production  or  food  would  make  it  abundant,  and 
a  compMatively  large  quantity  of  it  would  be  given  in  exchange 
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stage  labour  would  be  in  demand  beyond ^rm  miff^yfi^beiAatamBi 
im)ld^.fi^l>je  »  pi<^9(Hr^a}}>  ia^;  quwt>^  Jfor  bta-kboiifeon  for 

,  Jt^  ,^j»  »t9gi^.  ;the.  .t9E)f4  1>^«8^  ^  Ifrbtair .^mild !bel«i^b%li9^  ihcgf 

; .  Vn^I  ^  ihe  Imd  iC^f.Oi^ffi^tdt/qualHy .kidilmA  kmllivatdlti<|ii^D 
^9^  hfii  qp  duniontioi^  of  profit^  for,  ^^Nsa  the : wagernf  leiMnsmHA 
o|^  rjlltew  ^uMt  .th^m  VQU)<i  <^  90iiftMbcrijaffanaoci  lindrr 
(except  perhaps  for  a.  fthqit  IMf  JBi'.  eowW; p<rt|ciilflfthniikh)RaMi 

pmfit  c^  wly Jb(e  r^dui^  by imtaas^i  of  ^"^  0(Xm -£  .irri 

If)  as  before,  we  suppose.  )tfae  begt  ?lapd.lQ.|»i»flhi»ttiln,iiiMlf 
qf.  wjbi^  pf^  iismn  tM}Ci^  ^  e^U19atom,*ll(MkaIiriud]llM  iri^^ 
tq  f^^^O^.pei;.  a^^,t.ai|di  tih^,pnc^:peni>u«hf)l  te  he  3it^m/t^ gmd$ 
gju^t  vflU,  bjs  3^^  bM§)^lA.ii);4iiAPtitj,tTrmi)M>pf}^8Gl.  «r  jMbfleDiicnfi 
If  wel^^fn(Mle.  this^ii<Wi.PT^i<t9^bef4ividMrbeftvmnjth»(^^ 
ai|d, th^i^u)^,  m 3 |Q.S,r4h^n,^Q4: i^KMiIdbofwiijL mamg^ aaJ( 
30^  wfil^d  T&p(^n  as.  th^  i  n0tt  profit  6..  and  us  4hf r^xmli  beiibviibBD 
rate  of  profit  on  the  commoa  empl^^iqmt  of  (capiin},  imM^ipsir 
c^t  w^  h^  ^e.neU,pM)^t  o(  tl^Aoani^lwer.tlm  ticdbiyttsiiiell 
as.pf  .the  iar0i£4:.  -:>.>>.•.■  i-*^  -.  ../'   /  m^oii  ^xli  .fi^iii 

.  Sut  whea,  ip  coi^sequeaae  pf  ih^  ^oooeafled  demands  rtfjanuifii? 
cor^ased iwd ineneasaig pppiidlitiQiQ,  ftlL^iaadrof^tBtMiateiqiuJih^ 

w^ul4  hejpjx  to  (kcneMA^'itfia:  th^  lahpiirer  wovld  tbtij^iletB  jbontj 
w^  im  wagps.  This,|)rQee$a  wquU  be  ^y^  slow  atjfinltpd)dfitbpr 
the  time  the  conunuivty  had  wiwdiH^  Ahe>*dMnd  tt^^gciii  thaiAlkeiE! 
profits  and  the  value  ql  wag^  would  be  yery.jootMidnoaUdj  iv  ,i\ 

These  consequenpes. are. thus, ;prpdiiO^«  .df.  iiiitth&A'at>*aagii 
lOOL  weij^  i^iiisitQ  tp/pr904Afe!<i^iie^thoii^]|d7tiiishiSla^itrii^ 
firom.  forty  acres  of  kuod,  and' <tbe  ,pnce/9laai  Stfi  ftothaakKi^'jii^ 
price,  jmiiit  JTise  to-S^.  Qd*  p»  bwheli  befokfiiJaila  of'  tihlar«booBd* 
qualiUr,  fmia  which  twenty  bushels ofdy/oaiiiidibeiptticuMdifaviliaii 
use  of  the  sajme  quantity  of  cwpita^.wimldib^failtovatdd.oi  ^Kllleia^ 
hpweyer^  the  price  had.risei^  to  d«.(d4«)  ^E'buabd^^daiidniif'didi 
secQud  qu4lity«w0uld  becultivAt^^because^ittHbukkiftonriddl^didt 
Gonunan  rate  of.  profit,  aldMiugh  forfty  torfis /pradwM  bhlffSMi 
bushels.  ■;..'■  \-''''iii  to  .«:'>':>n  .tiT 

For  as  IQQO  Wfihels  at  3«.»UKM. ;  so  800  busbdbiat^.  fti^*f 

1502.  r       .  ',    .M-:;  >-o:  i)inuv 

The  laf»dlqrd  wpuld  now<,  Jipwiever,  take  fcemjth&ioiiiliwildr  «l^ 
the  best  land  five  busliels^or  their  equivaksit  tb  mcKmy^^^Bi  mk  lam 
each  apre,  and  he  who  cultivated  Ui<Q  beiM^  kud,'  woidd  km^jvnt 
the  same  quantity  left  as  he  wlia  Oiikivated  the  wont  kiad^  'OMh- 

■  ■  I. ■■  '» ^'m     n^i        »—     t<.|i<«i|        lHlliil t       »n«*<l      ilUl^ia        i«>i>>       ■■■'i«lli 

*  In  this  sftUoD  the  ^tie  of  ^montgr  ii  vnppoocd  t«4ie  ItiirtMfeiblH  as  fttMN  4Mtyf 
the  prcx)fs  necessary  to  an  elucidation  of  the  principle  which  goncffM  |vo(:  an^<'«rascs. 


lwfBi4lie'«ltDe/niM«in*<nbtteY.-''  *"■'*■  '"'  ^'  -'  '•  '"■'•'•-  •-,'  "'^ 
M iln  >tlie >< teboofl  Jtiiag^^' ttg  ilOO// >%<re^<t^ 
bushels  from  forty  acres  of  hM^  liieptite  mmrtie'^fimWl 
toi5#.<^>Ustii^V^bdbi«  Ind^b^  tihe<dlM  4aalit^,>  ikitfi  >Mi[ih  ^ly 
fifteen  busUi^enuM  bd  praottt^'lM'  db4%i6^  of  th^>  a|m^  tiUMfity 
ofo^i{niyir<iK>uldfce<^uh»taM(i.  Whi^iH  hMr^'<n^,  thephtk^^eui 
iiMfafitn^iuL  )9er  binlial,  land  of  ihelhifd'  quality  wrnkt-ht;^  tfOfi^ 
vwlbti^  beonia^  it  iimuM  novr  yi^ld  the  ^mmoti  Metf  ptctiit,  iH-* 
Amghlfinn^  aoMS'^iroducMd  oitly  900  borfiek  ^  ^^ 

For,  as  1000  busbek  atS^^tel^Wiso'SOObtiaiiebite  ^.  9d:±^ 
lfitt(r.bidso^6Mibiuli«l9>ate9;^180/r      <  '    ^ 

.^  i^Uie  buuUonliWMild.iMm  <ate  fr^  Ae^bek  laud  te«r  bu^b^i^.  aif 
dMirj,  eoMvalenc  m  raoney/aiAd'fi^^m^lhiiki  of  the-86<ibiid'q\]4H^ 
finbaa$^  or  t&rir  equif aieiii  hi  tilot«<sy^-oft  each  aci<^  as  rMt ;  knA 
hoi  mkib  «tilth«tfid  th^  mi  and'  te<x>i»d  qualitie^iof  knd,  if  duM  bav^ 
jtatt  thcaarag  ^pflMmtHi^  left  aS'^hewhoeuUivafted  tb^  -worst  land  $' 
csdiiwdidd  ihaW'th^  tttiiegnMS{«^^  on  his  tatpital,  atMl'eai^ 

iroi^MOii«ve.the<ia»ei^ita«ilii|idiiey. 

I  In^the  iiBO  stage  iIm  vtel  wa^  of  labiMif  ate'ooniparativel]^ 
high,  tlie  money  wages  comparatively  low.  For  eieample,  if  Wd 
flumme  thd}lafbout«v  lo  feorirve'  Ss.'  a  day  for  bis  Udiour,  he  wdAld 
pa  Abase  >«  bndiel  of  wbeart  ^tb  k,  and  a  bushel  of  wheikt  wo\;iI^' 
be  dwi value  of>  aday'a  labour.  But  as  p^ypalation  iricreased/atid' 
the  denatid  -for  oom  iucMaasd  with  it,  its  price  wbuld  rise,  and  3s.' 
ivolibir'hoiknger  purdiftse  •'b«Mhel  of  whi^t,  aid  some  qtianlitjf' 
Itos'  Itfaaa  'a  biBhd  ^wMild  be  «he  yattie  6f  a  day's  labour.  ^ 

If,  in  th&MeitoMd  >ststte,'  v^k^  wero4o  remain  at  8s.  a  day^  i».i 
ntpad  cf  aecaJting  d  bumel  lof  corn  for  a  dayV  labour,  the  laborer 
WMidreoeimi'Owyi^MBdiS'Of  abusbdl;  and,  in  the  third  stage,  if 
mgesi-wikeDii  s^  dai-aday^' the  labouver  would  receive  no  more* 
than  j&i5(Ub  of  aibadiet  to»  his  dAy's  kboot.  But  this  would  ndtl 
beithfifduei*  ^)ie<dtinMBid  tot  labour  eontinuiag,  wldeh' it  would' 
iiflt>Ainr  todo^ioilmg  asosni  increase,  wouki  in-. 

dube>i)he^(bdxMber^  loogi  before  the  community  had  reached  th^' 
tbikadt/ttamoio'andiatottr  to  'prociire  more  moAey  for  hislabdur." 
Hto/Would  MisBtantly  give  tip  anyportion  of  his-  comforts,  conve-' 
niendes,  or  necessaries,  and  he  would,  after  awhile,  succeed,  in 
nusnilg  faSs*  money  wages.  But  a9  the  farmer  and  manufacturer 
would  lose  from  tbar  profits  whatever  they  paid  as  an  advance,  on 
the  UboiiteD'sWBges^  tbey  wiftdd  advance  the  lekst  pens^ble  siim, 
aad  tke  labouwr  woold  lie  compelled*  to  take  less  Wages  for  his  day^d 
wovk  tfaaia  were  sufficient  to  purchase  a  bushel  of  wheat,  notwith- 
stnadingidke  iiKrease  of  his  UKmey  wages. 

In  the  first  stage,  nett  {wofit  was  taken  at  80  per  cent,  wages  at 
30  por  cent  In  other  words,  £aft  every  8s.  tJie  labourer  received 
as  wi^s,  his  employer  would  receive  4s.  6d.  as  profit     To  pre- 


teriorated,  he  must,  m  the  second  stage,  reoeiye  58.  M.*  liiiiiMi 

.iili%o^»  to  IS.fier*  otntf '  •'"»  -<■»'.  !,  ■  ,..t.^j  /i':?£fi  ii»;  ,i/^»^i:9T9«^ 

.  ilibftnfiitoiiil'iMfcilm  ^  rf  pt^fitrwotiW  iitft,k».«ifl^bM»MgBif; 
itr^  as^Mrbefoie  4^t>s6rv«dr  ibe  ]i|l|ryuiwfmii(dJiM(tai  tSOm  tmMi> 
tliui|^4b.'^^0di  »til|e  tcitm^f^mtA  fc^/k  lil>e}>tliM'iMi|e0jfipi«'dM^ 
jfcbcMirp .  hnt  apdiM  wJMtow e  Jb»t4iil  •blabn»waiiUM>Wfli«9b(» 

jittrtfd  friNn  .tl»<  |nSt  ^t  faiarifniplov^  

fanlttntotir a fiMKryk  m  m^ Hmcii  1M iMeiwil)tx£»lik»;^ 


jn  IMS,  iwpeot^  iw  it  in  nf  nrrrT  nfhiir  piirnrm  in  ftnirtnjiiftrtufcn 
;diMM 4be  ai^Cttn'lAwfr;  mid inatiNd^if  fswtpiirjn(Mw»gi<toviB^ 
tfaan^ftad-by  fa4k)ttig'd8QreairlMB  «im>]ato6l^  hn  itmiy  lioHiii 
hsBt  to]t;tt0eth«'re|iMl  <if  tha^a  abctdy  enictftd»  Ai  tiiy  ufp—  <|f 
increftsine bis  own  profit.  ^  •>.:  '.'i.,  i>>i'^*n»^i 

<A#i90ciely<pwee<BdsfKM4^^  prpfitiBWStiigritfNnilj 

.fiittt'Mid  dbie  oMMikion  ^  tke  Wimirer  beobdto'iranti^iaiidfi.wielH, 
volil  IxNti 'Ubovren  Ml  anphiTsrs  ^aiw  MduoHlitiv  the  ilomsii^Kti. 
siU^Mntei  Thin  in  thr  nntiirsl  trnrtnniDj,  irhinh  ■«!!  hmnMljii— ■ 
to:€mlrottl)  if  liy  iinji  fiMimiiinnn'|WH>iii<Biii  Mimiihi itisiiMi mMy^l 
am  tp  finiae  wwe  ang-iworat  faiad-iatoedti^islMwi. '  .  M/ni.iaiiM} 
Thi»  toDdan^  mraiki,  hcwrevtr^nwngfcBrilidf  ^tcvjkskmiljyliidifitt* 


tfieiuiBuiiwvoug  Hitonnaddligg  o<^gov€>WttslL    A^ 
AeeAfMsmtridive  Ittvrsy  and  moca  (NirtmikM4y}»ii 
country,  mwfat  oontinue  toflm^riflh  to  aii*alttost*iad 
^kmks^m-Sm  •tondeoey^woidd  faeby  iwpinwiiUMiu 
«mw>siid-iwth  tlie  jmductiDii  of  necesaaiM  i  by  liiiiBifa 
ymm  wyhtsag  toagrkukiiMv and  by  « fMejcn(toMao|Qti6f i 
fiMwe  fiir  produce.  .-t  >/oi  u  .trffii* 

B«t  ibe  Con  Laws  am  iimsifif^ihis  oMnrtryaiii  finomi 
stage,  with  a  rspidity  wholly  unexampled.     They  hawr,  bji 
tilig  the  pertt,  and  exdudii^  sMp|Jic3»  wstiieted  tliatpwirfisariin  of 
aiatiiiftolmws,  daereased  commene,  injuwd  Irada^  •  isjw  inni  J  i  ih 
taidition  of  the  faraaer,  nad  operatod<Ni  th^state^  of  die  tnnHiof 
tbe  poMiktion  as  a  continued  dearth.     Tboy  hmm .  ywinfiad  idia 
same  elfect  as  would  any  circumstance  capable  of  making  tbe 


comparatively  barren.     They  have  mainly  assisted  in  pauperising 
the  people,  and  have  retarded  the  growtn  of  wealth,  of  indortipyr 


•  He  would  require  rather  (ess,  «ncc  some  of  tbe  commodkies  he  coiMamed  Would 
HOC  rise  in  price  asteomroM.  .... 


about  448.,  buth  has  beett  taken  at  48s.  that  there  mi^te  tiodifc- 
ftm ohrtlUtfMtci iiMI«*die  lost  reliiitM  •»  ftrfiaifMttt^pm^fliat, 
flik^  ikii  pMMiir  df  ^  kft'Corn  La«r  in  1816,  ^ibe'afmigii'jpiiee 
of  wheat  has  beeft  78b.6(L  thequaHer:  Baariyiioahiedi#pfiw«t 
^MtckfivvuflbtlmimfaiUfi;  and  t^iw^^es^aad  natcprdto  aiust 
JMWHi  AnwaiuiTn  iMUiimttwa  Ic  therweoftiwce;  and  as  thast  bwe 
decreaMd,  so  has  thegeiml  prosperity  of  the  oomitrTbeeii  wtawiai, 
IMianMtf  praltsarehifffa^  real  wbm  wiM  be  ii^h,  aadflsouinii- 
Amaan  anil  ptooeed  mpstOy;  The  Stmn  of  all  to  ktcnasa  thsir 
oBoAfarta,  to  posscaaiatid  to  enioy  aMte  and  a  matei*  misty  4f 
ftnAmm  mad^tummmsMm,  miJiboA  inowaseaadtegwitiftsA  li 
-m^hy  SMBM  wi  aecuasahtwR,  or  vnsreasa  of  eapital,  -aad  by  tlM 
lalancy  ihafe tcnipioynfeat  oaa  be  foond  for  an  inoraamig'  pcfMteisR. 
/  >But.<3ani  lAasrs^iandtaaiesaflbetiiig«giieiiltiiral  moowa,  laoidd 
tOBftypcrfait«aiiBCVease4ifea(nfcal;  tbvf  bovkldsstioy 


^  .  .  .  wypraak; 

^rtiisi  swiaiif  the  whokpopiilatkin'te'astate  of  like  moat  de»b»ble 
tpoaayfy  (snaniiao^,  and  'iiaaka^  abadtiite  slaves  of  att  trnt  the 
owners  of  land  and  tithes. 

V '  ^'^I'lssiniaan  liMrpitoe  of  aeoessanes  and  in  thoimgetofiabauy,? 
.aays 'Mr^ Riesenlo,*'  ^is  lurmg^^  liinitkl;  ftnr  «»  soaii  as' wages 
absil  -oqoal  the  whole  vseeipts  (grom  profit)  of  the  fimier,'  thete 
«Marheia«iandrfaeeJiinuliiaion,fbr<io-OBptai  ooukl  then  yield  atty 
iprafit  •wbalsirery  od  aJdiiiuBal  labour  eo»d  be  demandiHl^  and-tiou 
pulation  would  h«re>Madb«cl  its- h^faesi  point  Lcni^  indeed^  W* 
ttM-this^penodvishe  Yasy'kw»t«te  lofprait  UNwld  ha^aweseiB  all 
atoomuMHi^'and  ahaMttlie  whole firodueeof  tha  eoiiBtry^'44tor 
»7Mig»ithBtlabaorarB,fWvald  bethepiopeity<of  ife-OfWiianrtf^liifc 
land.and'tiieaaamweaa^'tithes.aiidtmcca.'*'  ':-{■.* 

r.jTbo'.hnia  pssUfami^  the  inpovtatioii' of  aani  iwraasa  peadi- 

Cly:tite  iHtenest  aducka  mnall  proportion  of  tbe  lUinsaailils 
to  oppnsft^aaass  of  the  people;  and  todnersBs*  tlN^  itt&Mil 
which  a  low  rate  of  real  wages  ncccaoarily  eogendbts  batoeen  the 
woaluBiai»*aDdbi»empkiyer;. and  thus  they  produce  aoaaaplJMIled 
«MNSo(Pevd. 

In  proportioo  as  the  prioe  of  oom  rises,  so  does  the  q«amlty  the 
hiailnaiMi  aseeifes  as  rent  increase  ;  and  asthepriee,a9  weti'as>^ie 
qiiaaaity, increases  at  die  Kama  tine,  the  advantage  to  diekaa^ 
frtmer^ia  dadbled^  and  the  greater  die  ittgnry  to  the  ooaimu nity 


*-  '9thdf\m  of  Fditietl  Bsonomf  and  Tftxatioa,  p.  is 5. 

f  In  the  first  stage  no  rent  woald  be  paid,  and  there  would  be  no  landlordn.  In  the 
second  stage,  the  landlord  would  receive,  as  rent,  from  land  of  the  first  quality,  five 
bushcls»  ataa.  od.xi8i»  e4«  per  acre.  Land  of  the  second  foality  wenldpagr  no  rent. 
In  the  third  stage,  tbe  landlonl  wonld  receive,  from  land  of  Ae  ftitt  qiialit7,  ten 
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«wt4w(ihii9  m  iBiUlreetin  doitig;i^),ur^  ta  tWcomnunity;  ^dLlw^ 
ifffpm  Ism^ivim^  mteeeoi  .it  ts.i^ jujui)^. tb»  eMunumtyy  midk  thr 
ioiNOiiiuidtyiiyUK)h^s  mj^  «b  the  tloDg  lrum.be  muMii 

ntnifeMdmtoi^cU    i.f       •(-  .tilt  o  *.»ii.  .11 

iui3g)|j|h^W]^  }nflreiuw».pf  the.pvicd  of  c(n%  (qaii«kd'bf  the-G^iiP 
JuAWfiy  thf^  struck. (b^weea  the  etuplojer  .und  Ahe <wwcBU»iy  »4hr 

iMmtkcMHf A9>aQ  uiiQoiiscioQable  ^wsroaoher^  the  iworici7Wi>icon9<l^ 
ing  his  employer  as  a  taierriWiio  c^preaaon:  «0a  thus  tfae^  Gorti-  it»Airs 
Mil  <;^'iw  infinite  {iiijitfyio4he'0<«3inui)Uy,  but-dieyalwhsetit  to- 
'^Ihw  by tbeeavpL I  ■  ...  ....d   r/jj.l   .in 

.,),T^ei:e,,j»ipiiin«  but.  one  (the  sixth)  piopo$itioliL'< to  bfi^^awr^ 
MMijf  thfut.AlijboiMlh  a  rise  in  ih^foiceiof  aero  «»()i^tofij»9 
piKKkice  mil  dimiiiii^  ppofits,  cuid  deprive.  theiabcmr^fofa^poliMii 
pfihia  fubmteiice)  .itiKill  not  raise  the  price  of  those  vi^mtmHlkMh 
laifiyrhichligricultural  p^^gducefonn&nopB^  ',..,>  .r,,.,.  ,,u 

Every  commodity  or  manufacture}  of  whi^h  f^gpnculliicvii  fpM* 
4u0S!fQntl»a  partf.wiU  have  its.  price  iBcreased^i  asittbe  pric;^  of 
agrifsultqral  pvcduce  increases,  in  proportion  ta^tbeTiauiititi^ijfif 
tiffricultural  fmxluce  it  contains  :  h^&ce  tbeiprmiof  kutn^i^  «Mi«f 
aM  •Qowmodities  numu^ustuised  from  wool  of  fadio?.  .grovtbi/^^riU 
ffisew?*  *  .    .  ■  '   *  ^ffi  tf.,ii  i.f'n 

', .  The* price  of  these  articles  must  rise,  or  the  rate  of  .|^vfit,oii.tfae 
eoployioent  of  caintal  would  be  uBe<iuaI,  and  thUM^WcKpiAiitF 
vfould be ccMitinually  inereasing,  which  is imposaible^//.  m  to    iih.i 
.  .Btt^  those  articles,  of  whiQhii^eulturaLprodlioeibv9Qed,|iq,«J4» 
'ffrctiU^  not  rise  while  they  oontinued  in  aoundanoekr  imd.iiMla  b^ 
procured  with  the  same  expense  of  capital,  or  tfaa  smn?  qU#ftti;^9flf 
rUbour ;  as,  for  instance,  lime,  iron,  c^per,  tin^  .Qgial^,  .SiiG^i  ;f>n  A 
^    It  h^fi^  been  proved  thatcom  rises  in priise  'nkcofimf^WCf^  ^'^ 
iocn^aae  of  population  producing  soarcityy  and. by  l»W(Sv«fpriwMiwg 
:i«ipo«tatiiQn,  forcing  land  of  WfOQse  and  wayse.quaBty  i>|to»fr||(irtyi 
490IU    iBu^  neither  the  increase  of  p^pulaticm,  nor  the>j(^f9A{J(.^iiM^ 
wmjid  niake  aoy  of  the  articles  mentioned  scarce*'  .Tbecptp^i^lM^&r 
of  any  of  those  articles  becoming  scarce  is  too  remote  M  >ia|f#.|it 
4ttalt«r  for  consideration  here.  '* 'I't/^^u 

.  JLf  the  iron-nMM:ec»  f(Mr  instance^  supposed  that  h?  wns  eiwMf  i^ 
an  increase  of  price  on  the  iron  he  smelted  finom.  the  f^rQ,  bec^Wb 
in  consilience  of  an  increase  in  the  price  of  food<  an4fcl(0^[|^,hie 
was  compelled  to  increase  his  workmen^s  wages,  he  mi|^tv\faj^  to 

bushels,  at  58  s=9<.  los.  per  acre  ;  and  from  land  of  the  second  quality,  fire  bushels, 
at  5s. = 1  /.  5s.  per  acre.    Land  tjf  tfatyttrtrd' quality  would  pay  no  rent. 

*  That  is,  if  those  manufactures  were  still  got  up  as  they  were  before  the  impiove- 
ment  of  machinery.  The  price  being  kept  down  by  meins  of  improved  machines  in 
no  way  alters  the  principle. 


the  codL&miety  I  aaedr  tb  ^tf^  yod  a  urn  of  iron  ftr  foub  toitfir  <tf 
coals,  but  fbod  h«S'  risen  in  price,  and  lAy  Ynen  ha^e  compelled  me 
toiilcrease  their  i^ges;  and  unless  I  charge  the'  additional  wagei^ 
I  'have  been  obliged  to  give  the  men, '  on  the  price  of  the  iMM  I 
manufacture,  it  will  take  away  a  large  sum  from  my^rbfib;  I  ttfOlft 
«h«r^fore<  mise  the  priise,  and  instead  6f  the  four  tdn^  of  eoa)$^you 
Ti^ed  to  give  me  for  a  ton  of  iron,  tou  mast  how  giv&  nfe^five  t6m 
of  cods.  To  tliis  the  •coaLowner  mi^ht  reply  in-  the  Vdty  in^fds  thi^ 
imn^oiaster had  used  to  hikn,  ehangmg  coalsfbrirdfi  dnd^ iiV)n'f<9r 
codhk '  Any  rise  of'  price  on  tbes&  articles^  ijt  ^hich  farm-  p^odw^ 
jbniied  no  part,  musit  be  seen-  to  be  impossible.  -    ''  "  ' 

The  isame  principle  govems  the  case  wiien  the  iton,  copper,  And 
tin,  have  been  manufactured  into  utensils.  The  same  Qiiiltartittilft 
of  fmuware  wouk)  still  buy,  or  be  exchanged  folir,  th«  ^axn^t  ^dan- 
tity  of  iron  or  copper  utensils,  or  for  tlie  same  quantity  of  codML 
Arid  'a»  a  rise  in  the  price  <of  com  would  n^eitnei-  ih<irea86^ifttH' 
dimfaMBh  die  value  of  money,  the  same  sum  would  still  bie  paid  fbr 
the  same  quantities  of  each  of  those  products,  ad  was  paid  for  it  be- 
fore the  rise  in  the  price  of  corn. 

A  riide  in  the  price  of  corn  and  other  fiirm  produce  will  ndt  chcfn 
rai^  the  priee  ofthofle  ormnnodities  ctf  whicn  they  form  no  ^lurt,' 
whidi  wa^  the  point  to  be  pityved. 

An  erroneous  rnhnoft  is  entertained  by  almost  every  working 
man,  that  his  employer  can  indemnify  himself  for  any  advance  tf( 
wages,  by  mising  the  price  of  the  articles  he  manufactures  or  deals 
in,  and  consecjuently  tnat  a  refusal  to  raise  his^men^s  wa£;es,  as  the 
price  of  provisions  rises,  is  an  act  of  unnecessary  ana  cruel  op- 

Eression.     It  has  been  clearly  proved  that  he  has  no  such  power^ 
ut  that,  on  the  contrary,  whatever  he  pays  in  advanced  wageii  he 
necessarily  pays  from  his  profits. 

Another  opinion,  ^ually  erroneous,  is  entertained  by  ahnost 
every  mm  who  employs  workmen ;  namely,  that  the  demand'  at  his 
wt»4raan  for  an  increase  of  wages  is  an  attempt  at  exfortion,  fbr 
which  be  deserves  to  be  puni^^,  and  for  whidi  exceedingly  cnnel 
punishments  are  but  too  frequently  inflicted.  It  has  been  cleariy 
proved' that  k  is  imposriUe  for  the  workman  to  prevent  biftdrcmft- 
stance^  hti»g  deteriorated ;  and  tihe  only  posrible  means  of  re- 
moving the  animosities  which  exist  between  the  workman  and  his 
cmpk^er,  are  a  repeal  of  the  laws  against  combinations  of  work- 
men, and  a  dear  understanding  of  the  principles  which  govern 
moviT  and  wages.  E.  P. 

•  Feb,  80,  18;!1. 
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THE    UNlVERstT'*"^'****'-  ■'ilV'*r'rtt','*ltVV'fc.'*J-'«>TtJRllt. 

/•^|'!    Ml'-    Him}    -.'.It, I  ^t  f      t'  •,^^^^^f^   >-")H»,   1 

Wetdo  oiafe  belkv«)lili«(kitfhiaiM)0ni  wiU  ladii/iimokilQihe  reputa- 
tion of  the  celebi«ftediftUthch>of  iO0itfani^'jbifttla8UB<tt>f^ 
is  pUlattthropie'dnd'elieYated^'and'aslit  pQ^a^ses'^bink  passages 
of  merit,  we  giVe  boioie  ^iMtatibtifiiArOin  iti»  la^ipUcei'dmong  our 
leading  articles.  We  own  Aiat  th#  subject  striikes'nis  as  too 
vast  and  vague  to  be  a  haippy  duel  Th<i  tJtrfvei^d  *  What  a 
trackless  theme  for  iiie  hn^gipation ;  absorbrng  tlt6  Wod  at  once 
in  ideas  of  infinity  and  ^abstraction;  pTescribing^  to  visible 
boundaries,  either  of  begmnihg  or  cad,  ,to  tKe  poeXs  course; 
and  leaving  his  planless  and  tortuitpus  progress  without  the 
power  of  exciting  curiosity  or  anticipation.  To  tW6  'oUt^  the 
[three  books  of  this  poetn,  Mr.  Matttrin  prefixes  ah  ktiA^^^l 
his  topics.  In  the  third,  he  leaved  the  cltxe  of  tid  ofc(fi!Witt)[rtli- 
tions  to  be  discovered  by  the  reader's  own  sagacity.  '  Tfct»^fiwt 
part  opens  with  an  address  to  nattfra  :*^  ' 

"  Nature — Ethereal  essence,  fire  divine,  ., 

Pure  origin  ofall  that  Ear*  has  fair,  "  '  '■''  ''^^^'^  •''"■' 
OrOcean,  wonderfiil,— orSky,  subliine!'  "  •'  •'  »'  *'  ' 
Thbu— when  &e  Etsemal  Spitit  o'efl)^  Abyssi"""  *  >'  '"'  * 
Of  ancient  waters,  nMyfing,  through  the  toifl  -  »•  i*  o.  •'' 
Spoke,  and  th^Kgiitbegte  I-^Hiou  also. wMt^--^-  '''  '  ( 
And  when  the  first-»boni  break' of  gloriotB  day*  n 

Rejoie'd  upon  the  yoathfiil  niQt]ntai«fl,*^Thoii     ^     u    >    -" 
Cam'st  frodi  it's  God^  the  w«rUI*9  aUemperji^  soi^  •   t   •"■  * 
From  thee,  the  Univerwl  Womb  conceived  .,..,,   «  . .  -  - '  I 
It*8  embryon  forms,  and  teemipgjy  arri^y*d„  ,^  ,, ,.  ,  „| 

All  Earth  with  loveliness  and  life — ;the  things   ,        i  .,i  ^' 
That  draw  the  vital  air  or  briffhtly  glow—r  .  ...   , 

The  ^iraate,  or  silent  beautitul, — .  '  ^ 

.  High  spreading  glories  of  the  wilderness,        '  '   '^'i     ■  '  - 
That  lift  their  blossomy  boughs  in  surtirier  ^f,  '•"•*"  "' 
From  Araby  to  Ind ;  flinging  sweet  deV^$  '    ' '   "    =.""*" 
Upon  their  fugitive  twUight  :-^r  the  tre«^, ' "  •  '  "  •'  ^''''^' 
And  flowerets  of  the  vernal  tempered  zone,  >- / 1 1 n  •  f  • 

Brief  pensioners  of  Spriuig^  thai;  ddck  ^Ednh%,  wttdi^  i  >  n  f  A 
Bestrew'd  widi  all  diversities  of  light,:— «   >  ;  i    yi  uim   n  '^ 
Seen  in  the  rainbow  when  it's  coloured  arch  m  ><•  •' j  1<  >  li"^ 
Hangs  glitt'ring  on  the  humid  air,  and  drives 
The  congregiated  vapowrs.-**Sa  anray'd  •  <       <    .  i 
In  manifold  radiaitce,  Earth^s  primeval  spring     •  • 
Walk'd  on  the  bright'nkig  orb,  lit  by  tfa^  Hours  X 
And  young  exulting  Elements^  hndefii'd,-^       .   ! 
And  circling,  free  from  tempest,  round  her  calm 
Perennial  brow, — ^the  dewy^Zephyrs,  then,  ' 

From  flower-zon'd  mountains^  wav'd  their  odoiotis  wings 
Over  the  young  sweet  vallies,  whispering  joy — 
Then  goodliest  beam'd  the  unpolluted — ^bright — 
Divine  similitude  of  thoughtful  man, 
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Fairest  where  all  was  fair, — pure  sanctuary 

it        I..,,  i  •''-'' Up»th]rl>ttgl^Cbe<ieaB^aEtairlArKif>fil^^  ^-Hi  t'.uf^.t 

[         ....   •_     ■:'Xhy<Maki(r)iK>k(d«ipoff/^hi9ii^  •,    .  ,,  t 

I       ..  .♦   '.    .,geeiflgjtfla|it.Wftagpi)dlT— Anrt«av©^ti)eecUrge  .     .,,,;,,  ,, 
,    ;,,'//    TUeiwj^ftj^  »>r  revermore  ;wit;b  co^t^t  ^ye  .\ .  ,  ^  ^ 

TMi..  ,..  ,,.Xo  w^Utlie  times  aod  seasons,  and  preserve         [    '        '^'^ 
, .  ,  ^  ^ , ,      Tlie  circCng  maze,  exact.     Pure  minister 


\ 


.  Of  his  unerring,  all-pervading  mind — 

jV";   *  r  Wlietever  is  thy  dwelW-place— All 'hail!—"      -  '^^'      ^    "' 

..jt^^r  d^^ftautpVig  on  tbi^  inscrMtaWe  nat,urQ  of .  tjhe  rnvrnp 
Aj^Jvo^- t^f  the  XJi^iv^i^s?,  tjie  poet|, contrasts  thfi  maguitude  a^i^ 
^Mp^h^ilUy,  of  hi§  wpiks  yfith.tliQ.  aarrqwneBS  wi4'U'^cert^iiity\9f 
rtWiMMPldesig^.:—     .,..  ^.    ...  /    .,   ,..      '    ,,    .    h    ,,  ,  '    ...'!', 

"  All  that  is  human. ileetfetb-i-nought  enduiiQs  / 
Beneath  the  firmament." 

This  truth  has  been  so  pften  endited^  both  ia  prose  and  poetry, 
that  it  now  begins  to  lose  the  gloss  of  noveltye  Bowzebeus* 
himself  could  ^jjig  how  '*  the  corn  now  grows  wliere  Troy  town 
stood/'  and  we  Jhaye  keen  so  often  »s.sured  of  !3^bylon,  Memphis, 
and  Tadmor  being  aow  little  better  than  pjyi/es  of  rubbish,  and  of 
the  generations  Siat  inhabited  them  having  passed  away  like 
the  beings  of  a  dreain>  that  it  baffles  ^1  ordinary  powers  of 
verse  to  give  an  air  of  onginality  to  the  feet.  We  remember  a 
Presbyterian  pre<tcher,  who  enlivened  this  solemn  tmism  by  a 
rhetoncal     by      '     '  "        .        »       ^  .  .   .  .. 

"  Where,"  sari 

an  unexpected  displlay  of  his  erudition),  **  where  are  all  your 
"great  men  of  antiquity— wur  Hectors,  and  your  Homers,  and 
Alexandersi^nd  wriere  is  Pontius  Pilate,  and  Epicurus  the  great 
stoic,  and  all  your  Greek  and  IJoman  heathens  ?  They  are  all 
dead,  my  friends*  and  what  is  worse,  I  am  afraid  they  are  all 
"  damned.'' 

Amidst  I  la- good  deal  of  common-place  matter,  however,  we 
were  struck  by  the  beauty  and  spicit  of  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  Pompeii  r*^ 

*■ **  Tii«s  deep,  beneath 

Earth's  bosom^  and  tlie  mansions  of  the  graves 

Of  men,  are  graves  of  cities.     Such  of  late, 

Frotd'  kk  long  sleep  of  daikneas  disinflsrr'd, 

Pompeii,  wid^  its  low  and  baried  roofe, 

R<M^  dark  upon  the  laner's  progress,  like 

A  city  of  this  dead!  a  tomb  perchanoe 

Whei<e  livirtg  Men  were  buried !— Tyrant  Death ! 


m^ t  .  -r 
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73ft  n«  iSnJWtwf*  *(ijP#n*, 

How  ilidrt.lfcOT.OuwW't  tihimd— i>tIi0U,us'^ti»iAnl 
Behind  thy  BaUow.ha^iDgec^iwwe.  '  .  ,    " 

Or  take  thim  v^pm  mkL  datenwatfl  MwmI 
In  battle's  ranks ;  with  Da^tr, at  4y  «id«,    ^,,..,,.  , 
Forewarning  gallant  breasts  prepareii  to  die^ 
But  theru; — thy  spectral  vjsage  darken'^  l^rlAf .    .  .  \ 
Amid  the  joyous  DOBoniBocncB  ot'lifo,  /.,    ,, 

From  its  invisible  amiiush  !  TlierL — it,  ipund  .  ,. .  / 
The  myriad  liUitasies  ofliearls  ami  brains,  '  , 
Young  loves  and  buptis  ami  plciisurea  all  abroai^  , 
Spreading  iheir  paintetl  wiiijj>,  and  wantonus  , 
In  life's  glad  summer  bree/e,  from  flower  to  flower! 
And,  with  the  fatal  Bpelt  of  one  dread  glance,  . 

Blasted  item  all! — How  sunk  the  tender  maid         '. 
Then  sijent  in  the  chill  and  slifTening  clasp 
Of  her  dead  lover!     Echo  had  hot  ceased  , 

To  catcli  love's  inarticulate  ecstasies, 
Strain'd  in  a  first  embrace — for  ever,  then,  , , 

Fix'd  statue-like  in  Death's  irpiiiemlpJS  arms;         , 
A  hideous  contrast! — One  ftll  iu'iim.nt  still'd       ,  , 
Lovers  and  foes  alike; — workLT-i  iir;;'>od, 
Andigililty  wrctcltca; — then  the  itateamcB's 'bniik  / 
Stopp'd  in  its  calculation,  and  the  bard 
Sunk  by  his  lyre ; — >the  loud  procesiion  ' 

Before  the  temple — all  the  cares  of  life, 
With  sstJOB  and  contrivance,  throi^  the  streets 
Throng'd  mnltitudinoiu,  in  their  busy  time 
Of  bustle  and  nugnifioence, — andall 
)    '   Life's  llioMrandi  were  abraad,  and  the  hi^  soUads' ' 
Of  civic  potnp  rose  audible'iVom  ikr :-~  ' 

B«t  hnider  vase  4iw  turihle  ToicB  of  vuin 
Over  their  mirth,—-*'  sb  tTa.i."'—^ai  sU  was  hwhU! 
Save  the  short  shuiMerin^  oiies  that  raas  iwhaurtU- 
Tbe  iqitunx'd  gUaeea  firom  a^ansand  homes 
Thro'  the  red  dosing  surge!  Ae  awfiil  gioan  ' 
0£«gitatsd  Xature  ; — and  beneath, 
Ten  thoMand  victims  tnm'd  to  die: — Above 
Brigh^sIl^besms  lit  ^  plain — a  nantdess  tomb  I" 

la  the  second  part  the  poet  apostFophizee  the  moruing- star, 
and  fondly  dreaming  that  it  is  a  world  of  unprophancd  luxnri- 
iDce,  makes  a  natural  tranntion  to  the  posBible  amelioiration  and 
happiness  of  the  beings  who  inhabit  our  own  planet :--» 

"  Starof  tha.btlghteiuag  East  I— Thyself  most  bright,— 
That  thro'  the  shadowy  air  of  silent  saorn  , 

Shedd'st  thy  lone  Iave>beania  down !— Tis  sweet  M  think 
— And  soodiing  to  the  sDniQw-etrick«a  mind — 
They  daws  upon  as,  from  m  biessed  home  i 

Of  peace  and  lovel— -For  gasing  on  thy  light, 
I  feel  tbair  soltec,  asid  IpEfftt  to  BKHMm  1 
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Tit^  bPfriy  i»^g^  ^  I  Tpowrt^  ivfUi^  #k!  ^H^- 

Of  spirit,  to  thy-  gloriotid  MlitUtei^/ 

To  seek  foiffetAiliietfB  dfiitbnirt  tkM'i^eiid 

A  turbuletf^'fflid 'frMsitm  S^dtldr         '  'I 

"  For  in  ftiat  blessed  noon' of  time,  the  Wrld    ,.  ,      \ 
Shall  be  as  one  Wide  city — ^witb  its  streets 
And  several  factories,  apart,  yet  join'd, . 
Commingling  in  one  spacious  mart,' — ;by  one 
Coriective  spirit  ruled,  through  all  her  realms; 
One  wisdom  and  one  faith  shall  govern  mum       . 
And  his  regenerate  race  shall  o'er  all  kinds 
Regain  it's  lost  dominion  ! — Walls  shall  rise, .    !       . 
Where  monsters  range  the  aboriginal  woods         '    i 
And  tliickets,  undisturVd ; — and  tillage  fields 
Bloom,  where  the  horrid  wilderness  o  ershades      '  ,' 
Th'  unseemly  loves,  and  instincts  murderous         '  |, 
Of  snaky  broods,  or,  ofl,  at  night,  more  fell 
The  tyger  walks,  and  by  some  ipne,  scared  hut    '    '  x 

Prowls  lik^  a  demon^  uttering  cries  of  deatli.  . 

Att  '^b^  «ad  horrid  l&ingii  shall  cdai*/  and  tbent    ^ 

Evanishing,  like  Spirits  from  pure  dswB,        '  w- -^^ 

Fly  from  the  wdiing  world,  then  new  disdot tidy    '  < 

In  morning's- Ttfnldly- bright  ttiilgB^Mionee^         •     :  H 

O'er UMiiy  &«  cliuiiflj  gildMig* towei^  and  4awBv  t '  ''^ 

And  dwelling  seen  by>«rood  and  moimUMi  fo^        ) 

Girt  by  the  peacefiil  popukmB  toaiiiy  -no  more    < 

By  Mtmetla  dxead  wralb  to  tempests  ■  wi;osigiilt,^-H>or  nrim'«* 

And  then  shi^  sounds  of  Bsany  voices  wake  ' 

Those  lone- and  mouldering  fanes,  where  Silenoe  now 

Witb  Desoladott  holds  coeval  sway. 

Amid  the*  wreolm  of  dim  antiqaiCy ! 

Then,  from  their  tonibs  of  time  restored,  shall  they 

Arising  from  tlia  dust  stand  numerous  • 

From  Ganges  westward  to  the  Nile :  Then,  proud. 

Old  NineveV  shall  arise,  and  that  predoom'd 

Till 'then  to  sleep  in  fate ! — Nor  far  from  these^ 

That  famous  in  the  songs  of  Araby 

Sung  to  its  wizard  Ijrre, — ^metropolis 

And  palace  of  Almansor  shall  be  seen, 

And,  pillared  on  its  golden  capitals, 

Hold  commerce  widi  all  earth  1  '       '    •'i  R  >> 

For  then  shall  be 
A  highway  through  all  nations,  and  a  bond 
Of  joyful  union ! — Ispahan  shall  send 
Glad  tiding  unto  8ibir  and  Cathay, 
Re-echoed  with  glad  notes;  for  in  that  time 
Peace  diall  attune  the  trumpet,  never  more 
To  shake  the  warrior's  breast  with  fioree  deHgfat/ 
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-!  .ii;  <  J  •  'Wiaai&g'tke«iiii«efiidiWDrl<lu<i  lovef^'  * 

^,  Wejte*fi,|pfiy^;of  Mr.  M^Lt^pA,,. wishing. ^.iiee  hU  agreeUjle 
fj^^i^^.^Ti^iii^  wyrifMifiX  si/ibjeGta  than  the  Uaiver^e*  aixd 
i^^f^jtWiia.  ibftt  thesBie^  to.  hfyjxow  two  of  hU  own  exareasioDa. 
^i^mm^iOiMy'^^on  Aoootmi  «f  its  '' vaftUtude.' 
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parry's    EXTfiDlTION.* 


,  Im  piK^portieii  to  the  diiaappointment  >vhich  the  public  felt« 
wiilbreapect to  the  ccfaparatire  failure  of  Captain  Ross's  expe- 
dflioti/  iti  14$ IS^  for  the  purpose  at  discovering  a  North-west 
Passage  fVom  the- Atlantic  to  the' Pacific,  have  beim  the  fresh 
ko^es  ^xcitdd  by  Captain  Parry's  < appointment  to  a  similar  des- 
tii^atioft.  It  was  reasonably  enough  to  be  expected  that  the 
lights/  feeble  as  they  were,  which  Captain  Ross  had  thfowii 
upon  the  track  prescribed,  as  far  as  he  had  proceeded  on  it, 
Would  at  least  teach  his  followers  what  to  avoid ;  and  in  the 
same  manner  it  was  hoped,  that  all  the  errors  of  judgment 
manifested  by  one  party,  would  tend  to  the  sharpening  of  it 
in  another, 

Tlie  Admiralty  sufficiently  shewed  how  well  satisfied  it  was 
with  the  conduct  of  lieutenant  Parry,  whilst  he  was  with  Cap- 
tain Ross,  by  appointisig  him  to  the  command  of  the  Hecla,  for 
the  further  prooeoutioa  of  thos'e  imf>ortant  enquiries,  in  which 
fior  nearly  three  centuries  all  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  have 
been  deeply  interested.  In  consideration  of  the  lively  interest 
felt  in  all  tanks  of  society  who  have  been  enabled  to  hear  of  this 
second  Expedition,  for  the  success  and  welfare  of  the  indivi- 
duals who  composed  it,  we  hasten  to  lay  before  otir  readers  a 
detail  of  their  proceedings,  as  far  as  the  general  interests  which 
they  set  out  to  promote  may  be  considered  to  have  been  served. 
In  this  "  brief  chronicle  and  abstract,"  however,  we  must  premise, 
that  we  give  a  biographical,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  rather  than  a 
scientific  sketch  of  their  proceedings  \  want  of  room  obliging  us 
tQ  forego  any  account  of  the  experiments  and  observations 
made  during  the  voyage,  and  which  are  in  themselves  important 
ai^)ugh  %Q  &rm  the  subject  of  a  separate  and  most  interesting 
aprtioto* . 

'0(*HE  Hecla,  Captain  Parry,  accompanied  by  the  gun-brig  Griper, 
comiuanded  by  Lieutenant   Matthew  Liddon,    under  the    orders  of 

^^^-^> , ^  ^ ■>_--  ^      -.■^■.      .i-^--.,-      .    m    ^  ^^^^  i_^^L_i      r      --—  r         ■  -^^-  -^     *--.-fc.  »■     ..1-       ..,^*-*, 

*  Joarnal  of  a  Voyage  for  tlie  DiscoYCxy  of  a  North- wcat  Passage  from  ^hc  Atlantic 
to  tbe  Pacific ;  performed  in  the  years  1819-20,  in  his  Majesty^s  ships  Hecla  and 
Griper,  under  tbe'ordeft  of  WIUiAm  Edward  Parry^  H.  N.  F.  R.  S. 


JWiy'jt  &pe^V»NL  SIS 

Captain  Parry,  began  dMfVoyilgriODf'Aef^iboafi  M$f,y.m9.  The 
Griper  appears  fVom  the  tot>'t6'lMWd>^eeB'MtaMiJpBdiaaii<«l)ad  sailer, 
which  was  afterwards  the  souree  of  much  iuponvenienq^  to  Cantain 
Fsrry .  -It  ift  tte^dfestf  to  stty ;'  th^t  tltese  smps  *Wer^  SteeJ-oue  milt^efery 
iMwhith^mnin  ftigentfity  couM  !M^ebt,%Mif'for^othftfrtM(^ 
afld, '  «g  ■  ther  er^M  'ootiiiMed  ^elly  '6f  fSk<mi  vAmtt  ^ifhd^h&Mam^lA^ 
former  Expedition  had-gsinid  thenf  the  tUkMem^^t  lHtodto|<Miitni; 
the  voyage  commenced  under  the  most  favourable  auspices. 

On  entering  Davis's  Strait,  the'  adventurers  began  to  encounter  the 
usual  difficulties  and  danger  attendaj^t  pn  Jpavigating  the  Arctic  Seas; 
and  being  baffled  in  their  attempt  to  penetrate  the  ice  to  the  Western 
Coast,  tl^  proceeded  up  the  Stftnt^-and'  eiM^ng*  BMiiw^^^fi  ttide 
a  resolute  and  sueoessfVil  efibrt  to'peiietBatB[aninflitosi^li8fmrT>fiJ^ 
wliidi  oooi^ied  the -middle  oCit,  niqaing  e^ty  miles  inia  J}.  Q0^  iWb 
direction;  and  arrived  on.  the  <touthem  <$vle'of..i]ie(feBArance:'^JBif!U 
Sir  James  Lancastea's  ScNind'  on  the.  IV)th:.afi  Jxdyw.  HawCaptfiiirf 
PArry  iBmarks,  they  seemed  'to  have  gf^Hi^  tha  lu^drft^tefa  ^,(l^a 
whal^,-  eighty-two>  being. seen  on  thai  day,:  hp^se  be..<rqpQ,cjl|idef,|thcf 
Greenland  fishennem's  ideof  that  thf  presey^ce^  of  ip^  i^  iiiqf^e^afj^fo^.tb^ 
finding  of  whales^ -to  be  erroic^eous — there  not  being  <9iw  ice  if^sig|bt^^ 
the  time  when  the  whales  lyere  most  ^uiperous.  Capt^n  ^Parrjr  reaclje^ 
tihe  entrance  of  this  Sound  exactly  a  moiith  earlier  than'  Captain  ftos's 
had  done  in  181 S,  which  he  JBtttribates  to  his  feeling  as^fed,  i&om'  the 
experience  he  had  gained  in  his  former  voyage,  that  he  shoul^'  fiifft'  ah' 
open  sea  to  the  westv^d  of  the  bafrterof  ice  in  the  middlef  df  BVlfl^n*s 
Bay;  which  confidence  gstveh^m  the  resolution  toptt^ikt>iti'i(y!^iti(( 
his  passage  through  it,  tJMUgh  it*  had  nevt^r  bdbt^  besn  ^^osMd^  <Aie^ 
latitude  at  the  some  seatMm'r  such  is  thcl  vakie  -of  experience;  •  Msniy^ctf 
tlie  party  landed  at  Possessbn  Bay^  and  recognised  the  objkttBikb^ 
had:  remarked  there  on  the  former 'Expedition;  and.MrwF^h^^i^bk 
assbtant*surgeon»  fbund.thetitaeks/oflaman  feet  upon  ^e^b^nteiof!|i 
stream,  which,  seem,  at  first,  to  have  struck  himi  wiUi.aa  n^uchi  8Uiipi:ise> 
as  RoUnson  Crusoe  felt  at  seeing  tfae<print  of  die  sayage!s  iootiu-  ^ 
sand ;  but,  on  a  more  acc^rate  examination^  they  were  ^iiffovered .  t^, 
have  been  made  by.  the  shoes  of  some  of  the  same  party  elf^ven  months^ 
befiire.  .  •     j 

It  was  not  without  considerable  emotion  that  Captain  Parry  entejre^ 
the  great  Sound,  or  inlet  of  Baffin's  Bay,  to  wtnch  his  attention  was' 
particularly  to  be  directed,  by  the  orders  of  the  Adrtiiralty;  tinii'tjVtihe? 
exploration  of  which  tihe  success  or  ftiilure  of  the -wHiile  ^*^af6o"A* 
might  be  expected  to  turn.    The  contrariety  of  the'  wind,  dhS'  kh^  *tmX« 
eqtial  sailing  of  the  Griper,  kept  the  whole  party  in'  A'paitaifyi  ^im^^&^ 
impatience,  which  they  beguiled  as  well  as  they  could,  by  comtlMMI) 
soundings  and  lookings  out,  and  counting  thcr  whales^  ^whiph  ^pfuueed 
in  considerable  numbers,  several  of  them  younger  than  Kad  bi6en  ieen 
before  in  Baffin's  Bay  ;  it  being  generally  remarked,  that  they  are  not 
found  there  as  in  the  seas  of  Spitzbergen.     At  length,  an  easterly  hreese 
springing  up,  on  the  Sd  of  August,  the  Heda  crowded,  all  sail,  and 
Was  carried  rapidly  on  towards  the  westward.  •  ^ 

/  *'  It  is  more  easy  to  imagine  than  to  sdesi^isil)^*,'!  fi^9.  (^fp^aip^Forry,, 
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iaJiH  nm^Aye^  *  the  aliAot*brMilUflB»  anxiety  wkicb  wm  now  tinUe 
ia  every-  c»mtfina<c»,  wlulc^  as  tbe  hrmte  incMased  to  a  finadi  gale,  we 
ra«,  qiiicUy  up  titia  SoiuuL  Tfae  mas<>teada  wete  cwmded  by  the 
offii9eE9  and  men  duriag^the  whole  afternoon ;  and  an  unecmcemed  ob- 
s^ver«  if  any  oouU  kar e  been  unoonoenied  on  such  an  eocaaion,  woiM 
have  beenaiBiisedby  dieeagerness  with  which  the  variona  raportB-froni' 
the  crfi»*9'n^  were  veeehred ;  ally  howerert  hitherto  &vouittbie  to  our 
moat  sanguine  hope&" 

,T<>the  northward  and  weatwazd  of  Cape  Waitender,  the  land  on  the 
op^aite  dioro'  had  <4>ened  out  into  bold  headkndsi  high  moontaina^ 
aiid  in  aome  purta  table-land.     The  different  bays  and  pronontoriBa, 
ofie .after  another,  received  names  from  Captain  Parry,  as  the  several- 
dieli^  of  respect  £br  puUie  officers,  and  regard  for  private  individnak^ 
Oofi,  which  in.  hastily  sailing  past  it  he  thus  distinguished  by  the  ap«> 
pdlation  of  Chokbr's  Bay,  he  is  of  opinion  may,  not  improbahfy, 
pvove  one  day  to  be  a  passage  from  Sir  James  Lancaster's  Sound  into 
the  Northran  Sea;  as  the  speed  with  which  he  passed  it  did  not  allow 
him  to  defcermine  the  absohiCe  eontinuity  of  land  round  the  bottom  of 
it.    After  being  carried  briskly  on  towards  the  westward  for  the  space 
of  two.  days,  they  began  to  flatter  themselves^  horn  the  appearance  of 
a  cape>  wUch .  Captain  Sabine  named  Cape  Fellfoot,    and  whic&' 
seemed  to  form  ^e  termination  of  the  western  coast,  flrom  no  knid 
being  discernible  towards  the  soudi,  from  the  colonr  of  the  water,  €he' 
abaence  of  ice,  and  a  long  swell  that  rolled  in  between  southward  and 
eastward,  that  they  were  actually  in  the  Polar  Sea;  and  some  of  the 
most  aanguine  among  them  began  to  calculate  the  distanee  and'beari«if 
o£  Icy  C«pe,  as  a  matter  of  no  very  difficult  or  improbable  accomplish<- 
ment.     Soon,  however,  these  cheering  anticipations  were,  for  « tinn^' 
pul:  to  flight.    At  6  P.  M.  August  4di,  diere  was  a  cry  of  land;  and 
that  sound,  of  all  others  the  most  joyful  to  a  seaman's  ears  on  onhnaay 
occasions,  on  this  was  only  the  signal  for  diaappointment  and  moitifr' 
cation.    The  land,  however,  proved  to  be  an  island.    Hope  ^again  rs** 
vived,  then  drooped,  then  revived;  according  to  the  nature  of  die  «w* 
ports  from-the  crow's  nest,  whence.  the>  appearances  between  sfea  and 
land  were  so  continually  decepdous,  that  it  Is  probable  they  were  at 
last  chiefly  determined  by  the  prevalence  of  hope  or  fear  in  die  breast' 
of  the  cep<Hier. 

As  wo  must  confine  ourselves  in  this  ardde  to  a  coaoise  outline  of 
Captain  Parry's  Journal,  we  shall  not  enter  into  those  minute  detaSa»- 
which,  though  highly  valuable  to  the  naudcal  adventurer,  would  only* 
tiy  the  patience  of  the  general  reader,  who  will  be  more  anxious  to 
ceisae  at  the  result  of  his  valuable  information,  than  to  follow  him  step 
by  step  in  the  attainment  of  iL  We  will,  therefore,  briefly  state,  tfaait 
Captain  Parry,  finding  his  progress  to  the  southward  stopped  by  the 
ice,  returned  to  the  northward,  keeping  as  near  die  western  shore  aa 
the. ice  would  permit.  After  sundry  delays  from  ice  and  fogs,  the 
prospect  began  to  brighten,  and  Captain  Parry  thus  eoqprceses  himself 
concerning  it. 

**  We  soon  perceived,  as  we  proceeded,  diat  the  land,  along  whieh- 
we  were  sailing,  and  which,  with  the  exception  of  some  aBsall  inletSy 


had  appeaF9d  la  lie  latherta  contmtidtta  iiroin  BUMh  Bttjr,  ImfgM  Hdw 
to  tread  auok  to  the  nortliwardf  Mytmd  Bteehay  Ultfid,  kiathi^  a* 
large  open  apaoe  bctMraen  that  coast  and  the  distant  landto  theirpsC- 
ward,  which  now  appeared  like  an  klandy  of  which'thl^  eftitt^m&A  tO'tft'i^ 
north  aod  aooth  were  diatiftotlj  vuikle*    The  ktter  was  artttdarkahkr 
Iwadkudybavkig  at  ita  extvcmity  two  flmaH  table  hills,  sotnefwifttt  r^ 
aenbling  boats  tiuraod  bottom  upwarda,  and  was  named  CAVsHeviiAir; 
after  Rear- Admiral  the  Honourable  Sir  Henry  HotbaMa,  qas  'of  tiio' 
Lords  •Commissionem  of  the  Admiraliy.    At  soaset  we  had  a  dear 
and  extensive  view  to  the  northward,  between  Gape  Hotham  and  tike 
eastern  land.  -  On  the  latter  several  headiaods  were  discovered  aM* 
nuned;  between  the  northernmost  of  these,  oaUed  Caps  Bowncir,  imd* 
the  island  to  the  westwcffd*  there  was  a  channel  of  more  than  eigfrt 
leagues  in  width,  in  which  neither  land  nor  iee  couM.  be  seen  from  thi§ 
mast-head.     To  this  noble  channel  I  gav6  the  name  of  Vftx.jjjMiMn; 
a&er  hia  Grace  the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance.    Il)o  arrival  off 
this  grand  opening  was  an  event  fbr  whidi  we  had  long  been  looking 
w^mnch  anxiety  and  impatience ;  for^  the  continaity  of  laAd  to  the* 
northward  had  always  been  aactttree  of  uneasiness-  to  as,  principally 
fVom  the  possibility  that  it  mt^t  take  a  cum  to. the  southwaid" a^d' 
i«lute  with   the  coast  of  America.     The  njp|)earsnce  of  this  bfoad* 
cqpksningy  free  from  ice,  and  of  ihe  land  on  each  side  of  it,  more  espe-  * 
oi«Uy  £at  on  the  west,  leaving  sci^eely  a  doibbt  on  onr  minds  of  the 
latter  being  an  island,  relieved  us  froiA  all  ansdety  on  that  score;  and' 
ev-ery  one  felt  that  we  were  now  finally  disentai^led  from  the  hmd 
whidi  forms  the  western  side  of  Bafiin's  Bay;  a^  that,  in  ^att^  wi§ 
had  actually  entered  the  P<^ar  Sea.     Fully  inq>ressed  with  this  idea^ 
I  ventured  to  distinguish  the  magnificent  opesiing  through  which  our 
passage  had  been  effected  from  Baffin's  Bay  to  Wellington  chamiel,  by- 
tbe  naneof  Barrow's  STRArr,  after  my  friend,  Mrl  Barrow,  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty ;  both  as  a  private  testimony  of  my  esteem  for  that^ 
gentleman,  and  as  a  public  aclmowledgraent  due  to  him  for  his  aeal  and  ^ 
exertions  in  the  promotion  of  Northern  Discovery.     To  the  land*  on 
which  Cape  Ik>tham  is  sitaated,  and  which  is  the  easternmost  of 'die  * 
group  of  islands,  (aa  we  found  them  to  be  by  subsequent  diacovi&ry,)' 
in  the  Pidar  Sea,  I  gave  die  name  of  Cork  wallis  Island,  after  Admii«l 
the  Honourable  Sir  William  Comwallis,  my  first  naval  firiend  tAd 
patron;  and  an  inlet,  seven  miles  to  the  nordiwnrd  of  Cape  Hothahi, 
was  called  Barlow  Ihlrt,  as  a  testunony  of  my  respect  for  (^  Robert ' 
Barlow,  one  of  the  Connnissioners  of  His  Majesty's  navy.  .     >      'v 

"  Though  two^thirds  of  the  month  of  August  had  now  ek^Med,  I*/ 
had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  progress  which  we  had  hidiertS)** 
made.  I  calculated  upon  the  sea  being  still  navigable  for  siw  wdsk*:^ 
to  come,  aadprobably  more  if  the  state  of  the  iee  would  permit  nM' to  ^ 
edge  away  to  the  southward  in  our  progress  westerly:  our  JMPOspects,.' 
indeed,  were  truly  exhflarating;  the  ships  had  sufiered:  no  injury;  w&' 
had  plenty  of  provisions;  crews  in  high  health  and  spirits;  a  sea,  ir 
not  open,  at  least  navigable;  and  a  zealous  and  unanimous  deter^' 
mination  in  bodi  officers  and  meta  to  accomplish,  by  aU'possible  means,, 
the.  grand  object  on  whidi  we  had  the  happiness  to  be  empioy^dv'^ 
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th'Wahs^. '  C^ki  Pftrry  ift^de  fill  8^TTlbt>  CA^^e  Hot9itttt(;'ihtef^hi^  t6' 
^fe^We^ttJttthward  df  it"f6r '^  flfirfedt  pkisdgte  totfrircfe  S<?!ifrhife*s' Stn^ft. 
The  quick  and  unobstructed  run  with  which  thie' Y^ss€(h"Were  faVotit^ 
IWyb-Bee6hey  Islknd  dcrods  to'  €^|ie  Hoth^tn,  sdtl^glillM  tit'^U  dihes 
ttli^the  iin^tience  of  tailors,  my  ^ddom  eitjoybd  in  thesi?  neil^;  dbottrfdfjigf 'iJcA 
they  are  With  obstacles,  i^eemed  eincouragingly  emblefnatit^  of  th^  sp^^ed 
wMi  Vhich  they  mi'ght  hbpe  to  teach  the  object  6f 'thetr  Wishes  j'btkt. 
a«  j^r^jji^bc^eded  westward,  tfa^fa**  Obstacles  a^n  thickehed  upOn  tft^Wf 
fie^i'Of  ice,  the  lintitd  of  which  were  not  to  be  discerned,  hiy  bfeftre" 
thW^  %yefe  \  nor  bird,  tipr  any  other  "Kvmg  creature,  made  it6  apjf^eaii'^eride/ 
Aitigh 'fel^n&s  increased  aroutid  theta  in  ev^ry  cfirectron.  Cirjit^ 
P^i-yj^^ve  tb  the  iitimerotts  group  the  general  nfeinie  of  NonTirOfedtiGA; 
dfiltiiigtiisMTig  them  separately  bytlhfe  ilaittes  6f  diffei'eitt'tnaivWtta^. 
TOdi*i-'dhe' of  the  largest  of  these,  i>rh<ch  he  denodtnated  Mi&«vitliri 
litiiNi/,  the-  shfps^'dropp^d  anchor;  Ibr  the'iirst  time  since  Iciitihir  thy 
ebalst  Of  Nbrfclt* '  **  a  iircunfetance,"  sSiys'Oap£ain  Parry,  "'*whidi'WAfi 
rHidlerea '  the  motie  sti^ittg  tc^'uvafe  the  moineht,  as  Tt'Apt)eafM''l!^ 
mark,  in  a  very  decided  manner,  the  completion  of  one  Stag« '  oifVydi^ 
voysige.  'The  ensigns  and  pendants  were  hbi^ed*  as  906xiiis' W^  had 
aftdiored,  and  it  created  in  us*  no  ordmary'f<Mliftg8  tof  pleasttiie'to*'VM 
the  Brttish  flag  waving,  for  the  first  time,  in  these  regions;  wfaidh^!U(A 
hifhertb  been  considered  beyond  the  Hlnits  of  the  habitable  pattt>flSt<& 

#orld/''  ='•"' 

'  It  was  in  the  morning  of  this  day,  Sunday,  September  5lh,  diirt 
tlrisvhip^  had  crossed  the  meridian  of  110*^  west  from  "Greenwich;  in* 
Ae'latitude  of  74®  44'  2",  by  which  they  became  entitled  to  the  sum 
of  five  thousand  pounds;  the  reward  ottered  by  act  of  Parliahtent  tb^ 
such  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  as  should  penetrate  thus  far  to"t!h^ 
#e8twwrd,  within  the  Arctic  circle.  The  neatest  -headland-  was  itt 
consequence  denominated  Bounty  Cape,  by  the  men  to  whom'  Captain 
Farry  communicated  this  cheering  intelligence  aftenr  divine  service';  ex- 
hei^ng  them  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  most'Strentiotts  exertions  ditv* 
in^  th^  short  remainder  of  the  season  before  thera*,  as  he  had  IftAcJ  dou^ 
of  their  accomplishing  their  enterprise  before  the  dose  of  the 'Allowing 
one,  if  ihey  could  penetrate  a  few  degrees  fardier  to  the  w^tward, 
befbre  the  ^ips  were  laid  up  for  the  winter. 

Foraeveral  days  after  this  auspicious  event  the  ships  weretmable  to 
proceed  fitrther  than  a  little  coasting  round  the  island,  orf  account -of 
contrary  winds,  and  the  rapid  accumulation  of  ice,  which  exposed 
tbeih  to  the  greatest  danger,  and  the  crews  to  incessant  ftetigues.  This 
wttS  ite  more  mordiying»  as  Captain  Parry  had  always  looked  forwurd 
to  the  month  of  September  as  the  period  above  all  others  favouraMe 
tb  die  more  rapid  proaecntion  of^  the  objeet  of  fais  voyage*  f oadd 
to*his  anxiety,  a  party  of  men,  who  had  bee»  sent  on  shore  in  search 
of  deer,  lost  their  way,  and  during  three  days  created^die  mostdis* 
tressing  apprehenstons  it/t  their  fbte :  nor  were  they  finally  re(50vered 
without  eonsiderftUe  danger  to  those  who  went  in  search  of  them,  and 
who,  had  their  recovery  been  ddi^ed  one  night  longer,  nnist  have 
perish^  with  them,  as  the  dicrmometer^feU  belbre  mMnight  tir6<F'; 
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a.^aop^rAUure ^whicb it.  vonUt  bav^ b^iv jif^ipci^jilil^  (ofK.fifm . t^.h^e 
survived  expoaiue  f9,  debiUufeed  49  tt^iey  i7«i»  by  excessive,, i^twi^^ 
In  gr^Uude  xp  God  for  their  pros^rviUiony  the  oear^t  h^adlc^  FA* 
<^dled  Capjb  Paovibujicb.  ,«      ,  .  "I 

The,ipcre«mBg  davgiera  and  difficulties  attend^t  on  icqn^ujn'g  tha 
qavjgaitioa  westward,  by  which  they  had  already  beea  placed  ioi 
sittUatioDB  q£  the  most  imminent  peril,  the  rapid  fbxmaJion,  of  ^he  ;c^,, 
tbe  shortness  of  ijbe.  day-light,  and  the  effects  which  the^xtew  of  ith^ 
Griper,  in  particular,  which  had  been  ibrced  on  shore  by  the  .iee,  b^a^ 
ta  feel  from  the  efforts  constantly  necessary  to  work  her,.  aU  cogcupeSc^ 
Captain  Parry  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  providing  of  winter  qu^ter^y 
for  which  he  finally  fi^ced  on  the  eastern  side  of  Melville  I^l^pd.  Xbf 
labour  ofcutung  a  canal  through  the  ice,  in  order  to  get  this  ships^iQ,tq 
a  place  of  safety  for  the  winter,  ma^  be  imagined  by  our  readers  wb^ 
they  are  infomined  that  the  length  of  it  was  four  thousand  and  eigb^^ 
two  yards,  and  the  average  thickness  of  the  ice  seven  inohes.  On 
Sunday,  the  26th  of  September,  the  ships  were  securely,  harboured* 
and  the  joyful  event  was  hailed  by  both  their  companies  with  thx^ 
hearty  cheers. 

'*  Having  now,"  says  Captain  Parry,  **  reached  the  station^  where,  in  ^11 

Srobability,  we  were  destin(Bd  to  remain  for  at  least  eight  or  nine  montbsi 
uring  three  of  which  we  were  not  to  see  the  &ce  of  t^  sun,  my  attentioor 
mas  immediately,  and  imperiously,  called  to  various  important  duties.;* 
many  of  them  of  a  singular  nature,  such  as  had,  for  the  first  time,  devolvi^ 
on  any  officer  in  His  Majesty's  navy,  and  might  indeed  be  considered 
of  rare  occurrence  in  the  whole  history  of  navigation.  The  security,  of 
the  ships,  and  the  preservation  of  the  various  stores,  were  objects  of 
immediate  concern.  A  regular  system  to  be  adopted  for  the.  main- 
tenance of  good  order  and  cleanliness,  as  most  conducive  to  the  health 
of  the  crews  during  the  long,  dark,  and  dreary  winter,  equally  demanded 
my  attention. 

"  Not  a  moment  was  lost,  therefore,  in  the  commencement  of  our 
operations.  The  whole  of  the  masts  were  dismantled  except  the  lower 
ones,  and  the  Hecla  s  main-top^mast,  the  latter  being  kept  fidded  for 
the  purpose  of  occasionally  hobting  up  the  electrometer  ^chain,  to  try 
tha. Effect  of  atmospherical  electricity.  The  lower  yards  w.eve  Jashed 
fore  and  aft  amidships,  at  a  sufficient  height  to  support  tbe  planka,o£ 
the  houaing  intended  to  be  erected  over  the  ahips^,  the  lower  endj^iof 
which  rested  on  the  gunwale;  and  the  whole  of  this  frajonerWOB^l^.w^ 
afterwards  roofed  over  with  a  cloth,  composed  of  waddingrti^  with 
wUch  waggons  are  usually  covered ;  and  thus  was  forn^ed a  opia&rtable 
shelter  from  the  snow  and  wind.  The  boats,  spars,  running  ri^i^ 
and  sails,  were  removed  on  shore,  in  order  to  ^ve,  a9.  joueh,jxH^^  ^ 
poasibie  on  our  upper  deck,  to  enable  the  people,  to  take  .ex/^rcis^  oo^ 
boards  whenever  the  weather  should  be  too  ipclement  for.w^dking.iOn^ 
shmre.  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  also,  for  the  .preservation  of/ovf 
sails  and  ropes,  aU  of  which  were  haid-frojKen,  that  they  should  .bo 
kept  in  that  state  till  the  return  of  spring ;  for,  as  it  was  now  impoaaiblo 
to  ^t  them  dried,  owing  to  the  constantly  low  temperature  of  the 
atmosi^ere,  they  would,  probably,  have  soon  rotted  had  they  beea 
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to  Ihair;  i^ey  were^  ttevQforej'pkMed  with'  the  bofiits  ontfho^e/  and  a 
QOvedBg^  odD  canrrass  fixed  oiwr  them.  This  cote^in^,  iMyt^vef,  «!i  "iAni 
afterwards  found,  might  better  hare  been  dispensed  with^  ibi'  aW'tt^ 
had  Dol  Ae  tBeass  of  eonBtnictmg  -a  roof  sufficiently  tight 'to  keep 
out  the  fine  Boovr  iprUch  fell  durmg  the  winter^  it  only  served;  by  tbe 
eddy  wind  wMdi  st  created,  to  make  the  drift  about  it  greater;  ahd, 
I  have  now  'rio  doubt  diatv  with  stores  in  the  state  in  which- 1  hav>^ 
desec&ed  oar  sails  to'  be,-  it  wonld  be  better  simply  to  faytheni  ttii 
some -spars  to  ke^  them  off  the  ground,  allowing  the  snoW  to  eova^ 
diem  as  it  fell.  Foir  want  of i experience  in  these  matters,  we  also'  tool^ 
anneal  deal  of  umiecessairy  trouble  in  carrying  the  anchors -ov^'th^ 
iee  io  tthe-baaeh,  with  an  idia  of-  securing  the  ships  to  the  'shore  Mt  th^ 
bttaking-i]^  of  the  ice  in  the  spring  c  a  precaution  fbr  which  there  #ti^ 
not  the  smallest  occasion,  and  by  which  the  cables  suffered  unnecesmrj^ 
fBq>oswe<duri]^'tlie  winter.'    • 

<^.AawM>n  as  the  skips  were  secured  and  housed  over,  my  undiiiiieA 
attOBtion'^as  itinhenext  plaoe  dh'ectisd  to  the  comfort  of  ihe  oB^der^ 
and  men,  and  to  the  preservation  of  that  extraordinary  ^Htgfist  of 
heahh  whiek  we  had  hjidlerto  enjoyed  in  both  ships.*'  "'  ^ 

'  Among  Oapiaiu  Parry 'S  judicious  reguladoos  for  the  bodies  of  hii^ 
crew,  his  precawtiott:  in  aUowhig  them  a  quantity  of  vinegar  with  tltttf 
neat,  and  seeing  them  take  every  day  a  portion  of  Ihne-juice  Bi^ 
sugar,  must. be  particularised  as  one  great  cause  of  their  remaining 
almost  entirdy  hee  f^om  that  dreadf\d  disorder — ^the  scurvy;  HiA 
next  care*  was  for  their  minds,  the  health  of  which  he  wisely  const* 
dared  as  havoig  no  small  influence  on  that  of  the  body. 

''  Undjer  circumstances  of  leisure  and  inactivity,"  says  he,  "  such  as  we 
were  Bowpkoed  in,  and  with  every  prospect  of  its  continuance  for  a  v^ry 
large  portion  of  a  year,  I  was  desirous  of  finding  some  amusement  for 
the  men  during  this  long  and  tedious  interval.  I  proposed,  th«refbtie; 
to  the  officers  to  get  up  a  pky  occainonaliy  on  board  the'  Heda,  i&  the 
nsBdiest  means  of  preserving  among  our  crews  tliat  cheerftdn^s  ahiH 
good'^humour  which  had  hitherto  subsisted.  In  this  proposiill' \rd^ 
resdiiy  seconded  by  the  officers  of  both  ships;  and  Lieutenant  Bei^he^fr 
having  bem  duly-  elected  as  stage-manager,  -our  first  p^formatrie  wt(sf 
fiacfld  ior  the  dth  of  November,  to  the  great  delight  odTthlg  ^p's  com* 
panies;  In  theae  amusements  I  gladly  undertook  a  part  myself,  cO&- 
fladering  that  an  examine  of  cheerfulness,  by  giving  a  direct  eotrnteiMi^ 
to  overy  tinng  4iat  could-  contribute  to  it,  was  not  the  least' cssendsS 
part  of  my  <kity,  under  the  peculiar  circumstanete  in  which  we  Vek^ 
plaoad. 

'^  in  order  still  fbrther  to  promote  good-humour  among  ourselves, 
n  well  as  to  fiimish  amusing  occupation,  during  the  hours  of  constant 
darkness^  we  set  cm  foot  a  weekly  newspaper,  which  was  to  be  Called' thd 
Nartk  Georgia  G-azette^  and  Wither  Chrtmick,  and  of  which  Captain  Sabine 
undertodc  to  be  the  editor,-  under  the  promise  that  it  was  to  be  siip-*^ 
pcffted  k|y  ovignal  contrlbtttions  from  the  officers  of  thetwo^iipsr  andV 
though  some  objection  may,  perhaps,  be  raised  against  a  paper  of  jtlris 
kind  beitfvg  generrily' resorted  to  in  ships  of  war,  1  wite  too  w^ell  9A^ 
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dw  dwcB^tioiw  >a»<yeft<Mi4hi^eM^infaiiiii|^i|iimii'of  ay 
officers,  to  af^eimui  aoy  unpleaMol  CQntaqueaoeB  fsom  a  meanme  of 
thw  kind ;  ii»»Uad  of  which  I  can  safely  say,  that  the  weekly  ooatrilNi- 
tiona  had  tha  happy  effbet  of  empleying  the  IcMvre  hours  of  tluiee  wHo 
furnished  them,  and  of  diYertivg  the  aHnd  from  theigboaiy  prospect 
which  would  sometinies  obtrude  kself  oa  the  stoutest  heart." 

On  the  4th  of  November  the  sua  eunk  below  ihe  homon,  not^to  ap» 
pear  again  above  it  for  the  spaee  of  ninetynibi  days.  On- the  5th  the 
theatre  opened  with  '*  Mias  ia  her  Teens  ;'*  aBd  Captain  Parry  fonnd  ao 
much  benefit  accrue  to  his  men  from  the  amusement  the  spectaole 
afforded  them,  and  the  occupation  of  fitting  up  ihe  theatre,  and  tahing 
it  dosm,  again*  that  their  dramatic  repreeentationa  were  punctually  coov* 
tinued  the  whole  of  the  winter,  and  perfiKmsd  and  witnessed  widi 
eqvtal  pleasure,  even  when  the  tl^miometer  was  below  sero  on  the 

it  seemed  that  the  sinking  of  the  sun  below  the  hori«K>ii  for  ao  -Iqag 
a  period  was  a  sub^sct  of  painful  ieeling  to  the  animals  wha  «nig^t 
(;onsider  the^iselves  the  lawful  possessors  of  the  island,  as  well  4m  ^ 
ihe  human  beings  who  had  sojught  a  temporary  asylum  on  it ;  foe  frow 
that  time  the  wolves  began  to  approach  the  ships,  «s  if  drawn  thither 
bj^.melanoboly  sympathy,  attd  would  howl  most  piteonsly  for  hours 
tog^her,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  a  beautiful  little  white  fox,  which 
had  been  caught  in  a  trap,  set  under  the  bows  of  the  Griper,. -awl 
which,  from  the  nervous  irritability  he  betrayed  at  the  soond  of  their 
voices,  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  them  as  sig- 
nals of  destruction  to  his  tribe^  The  wolves  seldom  appeared  in  greatar 
numbers  than  two  lOr  three  together;-  and  it  was  somewhat  exlraord^• 
mfjf  that  although  the  whole  crews  were  constantly,  for  months  toge- 
t)ier,  intent  on.  killing  or  catching  some  of  them,  they  never  could  svo 
ceed,  though  the  wolves  were  constant  enou^  in  their  attendauoe  to 
make  acquaintance  with  all  the  dogs  belonging  to  the  vessels.  Only 
on^  bear  was  seen  during  the  winter ;  it  was  of  the  white  kuid,  and 
tracked  Ci^ptaia  Sabine's  servant  quite  to  the  ships ;  but  being  thcce 
sali^t^  by  a  voUey  of  balls,  it  made  a  retrograde  motion  and  escaped. 

The  weather  now  began  to  grow  intensely  severe;  and  dwring:idie 
latter  part  of  November  and  the  first  half  of  December,  Captain  Piurry W 
Journal  presents  little  more  than  observations  on  it;  and  on  the- me* 
teo^ic  Appearances,  and  fantastic  illusions  of  light  and  colourf  wikh 
whi^  Nature  seems  to  amuse  herself  in  these  dreary  solitudes^  aa  ii^ 
s^i^e  from  the  prying  impertinence  of  man,  she  might  deseend  ta 
downright  gambol  with  her  powers.  At  one  time  the  moon  appearsd 
curiously  deformed  by  refraction,  the  lower  edges  of  its  disc  seeming^, 
t9  be.ind/ented  with  deep  notches,  ^d  afterwards,  to  be  cut  off  square 
at  the  bottom;  whilst  a  single  ray,  or  rather  ookusn  of  lighiy  of  the 
same. diameter  as  the  moon,  was  also  observed. to  d^cend  from  iite 
the  top  of  djie  luU,  like  a  pillar  supporting  it ;  at  another^  light  tt:an»- 
parent  ^louds  were  seen  to  emit  columns  of  light  upwards^  r^wvaUing 
the  Aurora  Borealis ;  towards  the  south-east,  being  txpoaed  tei  a^vnry 
l^ht  sky,  they  had  a  pale  browa  aj^earance.  The .  Aurwia  Borealis 
it^f  seldom  appears  to  have  been  witnessed  in  the  splendour  with 
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wwA  it  oooHMnoy  nliiniiziaties  dio  Sftctlmct.  liieBy  or  otter  phcei  ml 
tte  Mi^SMitf  flbont  fShns  nine  hitifiicte  as  ovor  «ffv«itiifrtB'we?!Pt  soir  iti ; 
^dtkit  tTBB  b6t!ifi*e({aent  and  vivid  enough  to  giyre  variety  and  t>eauiyfo 
tfte  Ifctag  long  nights  they  had  to  endute.-^The  shortest  day.  However, 
afffv^*  and  acttuAy  surprised  bbl^  dte'  men  and  officers  hy  the  qiiick- 
ims  with  which  it  seemed  to  come  npon  them.  V86  tniief  it  is^  that  an 
gnlfbtm  Kft,  provided  it  have  sufBcrent  occupation,  always  appears  to 
p^s  tfidtB  striRly  than  tfiat  which  is  chequered*by  a  Variety  Of  itspres- 
vtons^;  and  tlhat  Captjnn  Parry  was  snfBciently  ingenious  in  providing 
Ml  men  with  eihployment,  is  evident  from  a  complliint  accidentally 
ecnmng  to  his  ears  that  tBey  had  not  time  to  n^end  their  blotfies. 

The  N€fW  Yearwaffivdteredlirwidi 'weather  comparatively  mildT;  tut 
It  soon  TCg«ined  ite  severity.  The  scurvy  now  began  to'  appear  ma 
ftw  in&tances ;  but  by  the  Judicious  treatment  of  Mr.  Edwards  and  hn 
assistants,  h  waff  prevented  fVom  making  ahy  dan^rous  progress, 
^ftmongifee  remedies  prescribed,  in  such  a  siena^on,  oiir  readers  would 
scaaroely  expect  to  find  fresh  salading :  it  was,  nevertheless,  not  only 
preicrtbed  bat  -procuined,  1)y  means  or  boxes  filled  wiUK  'mould,  and 
;^laced  along  the  pipe  of  the  stove  in  the  cabin.  By  this  itieahs  they 
were  enabled,  even  m  that  inclement  dime  and  season,  (and  though  the 
economy  they  ^ere  obliged  to  observe  with  respect  to  friel  did  not  allow 
of  their  keeping  a  ftre  m  at  Tiiffht,)  to  supjily  two  or  three  scorbijtic 
j)aticnts  with  nearly  an  ounce  of  fresh  mustard  and  cresses  daily ;  j^ 
when  it  is  considered  how  very  small  a  quantity  of  fresh  vegetable  xx^^ 
teris  a  perfect  specific  for  this  scourge  of  a  sea-faring  life,  it  is  to  &e 
itoqped  that  this  simple  method  of  procuring  it  will  be  oftener  resorted 
to.  These  vegetables  Were  of  good  flavour,  though  perfectly  colour- 
*^S8  from  the  priv'adon  cff  li^t:  but  as  this  peculiarity  may  only  a^ 
to  their  value  in  the  eyes'of  those  who  are  tired  of  seeing  any  thmgas 
Hature'  intended  it  to  be,  arctic  salading  may  be  introduced  as  an  en- 
viable rarity  in  future  bills  of  fare  at  our  fashionable  tables ;  and  per- 
haps, in  process  of  time,  biecome  a  re^lar  branch  of  luxuiy' with  tKe 
£squmiaux  ladies,  should  our  ac6tdental  intercourse  with  them  termi- 
nate, as  attertipts  at  civilization  generally  do,  in  inspiring  them  with  a 
contempt  for  every  thing  within  their  reach,  and  a  desire  of  any  thing 
apparently  beyond  it. 

Towards  the  end  of  January  some  of  the  ports  were  opene!3,  in 
oi^der  to  admit  the  carpenters  and  armourerd  to  repair  the  main-top- 
sail-yard ;  in  order  that,  at  least,  a  shew  of  re-equipment  for  sea  mlgnt 
be  made.  On  the  Sd  of  February  the  sun  was  seen  from  the  main-top 
of  the  Hecla,  for  the  first  lime  since  the  11th  of  Noviemben  By  die 
7th  there  was  sufficient  day-light,  from  eight  o'clock  till  four,  to  enable 
the  men  to  perform,  with  facihty,  any  work  on  the  outside  of  the  ships ; 
they  began,  therefore,  that  day  to  \sDllect  stones  for  ballast,  to  make  up 
for  the  low  of  weight  by  the  expenditure  of  provisions  and  stores.  By 
the  15th,  Captain  Parry  was  induced,'  by  the  increased  length  of  the 
day,  and  the  cheeriiig  presence  of  the  sun  for  several  hours  above  the 
horisson,  to  open  the  dead-lights  of  his  stem-windows,  in  order  to  ad- 
mit the  day-light,  after  a  privation  of  it  for  four  months  in  that  part  of 
the  ship.     The  baize  curtains^  which  had'been  nailed  close  to  the  win- 
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dpws  la  tlie  beginning  oC  the  wioter^^were  bo  Qnoif  frozen  to  tliea  ttwt 
tbe^  worm  cd)ljged  to  be  cut  away»  aod  twelve  large  buokets  full  of  tc^, 
pr  fcoMn  Tapotti;^  to  be  taken  &Qm  betifeett  tiie  double  iuabes  befose 
tbey  coji^  be  ^t  clear.  TbiB  ]^eiiiatuve  uncoveruig  of  die  windowa, 
howeirer^  eauaed  anph  a  change  in  the  tenqKrafure  ^  the  He^  tha^ 
9>r  .several  weeks  afiert  dune  on  lioard  werraenaible  of  a  BKire  imnar 
degree  of  cold  than  they  had  felt  all  the  precedmg  pavt  of  the  winter* 
On  t!ie  iS4tb,  the  bouse  on  sho^e  was  discovered  to  be  oft  fire:  -k  was 
got  oat  without  nucjbi  in|^ur|[;  but  Captain  Sabine'a  serrant^  in  Jhif 
eagemesa  t^  save  the  4ipjpuig  needle,  frluch  was  close  to  the  stove^  jva 
.<)«|t  ^th it,  without  waiting  to  put  on  his  gloves».  in.oonse(|iienoe^  of 
'  wliieh  his  bands  were  so  benmnbedy'lhat  when  thej  were  p)i|iiged  bita 
cold  water,  the  surlace  of  it  waa  imniediatelj  frozen  by  the  intense 
cold  thus  communicated^  and  the  poor  jfelhm  was  afterwards  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  partial  amgK^tation  of  finir.  fingers  on  one  haiiid>.and  thr^a 
W  the  other..   . 

The  months  of  JMacch  and  April  seem  to  have  passed  tediously  on, 
in  watching  the  sla^  of  the  weadier.  The  crew  of  the  Ginper  becamo 
i|pmewhat  moca  sicklyt  in  consequence  of  the  esLtreme  moisture,  which 
it  was  found  impossible  to  eiwlude  from  their  bed-places ;  and  Lieuter 
nant  Liddon,  in  particular,  who  had  suflered  mi|dh  i^om  illness  at  dtf« 
ferent  times  during  the  voyage,  became  so  unwell,  that  Captaip  Parry 
entertained  serious  anprehension^  for  his  recovery.  In  May>  Captajn 
Parry  laid  out  a  bmall  garden,  planting  it  with  radishes,  onions,  mus* 
tard  and  cress ;  but  the  experiment  faued,  though  some  common  ship 
peas,  planted  by  two  of  the  men,  throve  extremdy  well. 

The  state  of  the  sick  list  becoming  more  favourable  towards  die  lai  • 
ter  end  of  May,  Ciqptain  Parry  and  Captain  Sabine,  aeeorapimied  bj 
ten  other%  ofBoers  and  men,  set  off,  on  the  first  of  June,  to  make  tibe 
lour  of  the  island ;  thoogh  a  more  unpromising  subject  for  the  excur- 
aioA  of  a  party  of  pleasure  eannot  urell  be  imagined.  They  took  tents 
Dttd  fuel  with  them,  aa  well  as  provisions ;  and  carried  their  luggage  10 
a  smdU  light  cart,  to. which  die  sailors  occasionally  appended  their 
blankets,  by  way  of  sails.  They  travelled  by  night,  as  well  to  have 
the  benefit  of  any  warmth  the  sun  might  give  for  their  hours  of  rest,  aa 
to  avoid  the  glare  of  its  light  upon  the  snow.  The  dwarf  willow,  sorrel, 
poppy,  and  saxifrage,  were  the  regetable  productions  which  they  met 
with :  and,  at  a  place  they  called  Bushnan  Govs,  which  appeared  io  be 
one  of  the  pleaaantest  and  moat  habitable  spots  they  had  seen  in  the 
Aric^c  circle,  Captain  Sabine  found  a  ranunculus  in  full  flower,  literaSy 
wasting  **  itsjweetaess  <m  the  desert  air."  The  animals  Ihey  saw  were 
mice»deec»  a  musk  ox,,  a  pair  of  swallows,  dueks,  geese,  j^over ,  and  ptarmi- 
gans, with  some  of  which  they  occasionally  varied  their  fare.  Abng  the 
beach  on  the  westward,  th^  found  a  pomt  of  land  eighty  feet  above 
the  sea»  which  they  named  Foikt  Nias,  after  one.  of  the  o£Bcers  of  the 
party ;  and  had  the  patience  to  raise  on  it,  as  a  memorial  of  their  exer- 
tions^ a.  monument  of  ice,  of  a  conical  form,  twelve-  feet  broad  ad  (be 
base,  and  as  many  in  height.  They  endosed  in  it,  in  a  tin  cylihdtir,  an 
account  pf  the  party  who  had  erected  it,  with  a  few  silver  arid  copper 
CpngKsh  omns;  and  Mr«  Fiaher,  the  assialtant  surgeon,  took  care  to  con** 
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tum'k;^^bAiikS!^  l^^Btentik^efaral  nikBYdiiteacer«ikheiibf.tt0»^r^ttytr 
Qnia^pcsVit  irflm^  withJiti^lmiidLr^diyilrdiiJaf  «hi  oieaii^thai^tnaAiw^^^ 
iiK  Etfji4uIiaMixilut8iX^eididi8CG^vbcBdi|I  the:»t]itaibrgtDfi9rlucft  nu|^|ir^ 
iy>l{f> M(liiiUwihdb£tJof,^kKting,llihe^^Ia9MliiB.tBEi  mentti^ti^  Jillji'M^ 

|larlnoy()befantto.il)ftkeiitielffinaiUbi'  lAfigBcte  4ual|titl^lo£<tfo0re^|#tt»» 
fjWiky^giriflMfadi^lMtotiii^  finii^tHB»aiifcod)|tdndM»»tet' 

h«i>^t4pa<ii9e»{efiS|ot'jan/dik&liedili  and>spirii»«f<dbfe  «le»(iihut^iM^ 
^luBg^jels^ovnld  )|iii»{prodbc8d«it48i:JtkBiAM  of  il«rii*,ithv  ia^  uraipiotfj 

i|i)ttiefafHrAiai4fftr|i/iMtoyB8  ■MeerfiaMBUblviiii' groat  «mm^'  afld-^  iIm^i  miM^ 
Uad/epftitelyi  ^apfiaaipd^  -  esu^pt  .on  diei  6iAs«  Qf  diotd  ^  iMvfncn^'  ^flifdi  lli^ 
otber  hollows  where  it  had  formed  considerable  drilb;M0othat£^^l^^ 
pearitfMr^Q£  ^ikMbiW£^«luob«h^f«HteiiioW)awwfa8ii  t^e  ^jnui  «/^e 
tUsrislandft  ift^hesJatMar  {lantoflAngustthe  poraoednif  feu^i  iS^V^alfti^ 
trhk)i.di«r  pdi^  waifienaUediio  take  at  ttti  po»dV'<wiienJtlie  ivinm^ 
AciBiilna^jDalUgr  ;*ftiid  and.]^  «iikl  ta  our:  feedings  x(Me  ^B^ammtk^^ 

&orjiiixuaa!!«f  ianjT'  olher,.«liMat0«  ts^etbeBwd^ith^  ltixUmU*2iIkrttl^ 
aliieiFdtfdbf  cHuV'^niltiagipai^iesy  and  l^  tfaeabumiantjsaffi^  <IF  adffi^' 
Irittdiiiyaaiibei^Atcoooaand^  wene  themeanstof-coinpktdyiemdiraiteg 
^ngpaeeds  oCthef  otMr^y  whioh  niglitbave^eeD  IwrkiiigvlnAthe  c&tdAtMmiA 
of  the  officers  and  men,  who  were  now,  I  believe,  in  as  good  healthpMMl 
t^r^ljrin Migo^  i!>Mts» S8iiiA«Bibe fibqiaditaan left ^agUudd'-Ara- 
tigrmgiAs  thui-&ctcouId<notbii^  beiome^it  waftiaipossttileitKKiKiiiteiil^ 
|dfU^v)W«jdiPiit  psML'  Ae  psobabilitjitj'  nnvr  tQBieTident,idBiSi{di»«hof«^ 
n(il0.of  .th^Affpreadiifig^staffon  lof  opetatioDS  Moslldt  ndt  iiiviit^iofiiilMit 
tt^gr^i>fltit«coKi  in  the  proaeoution.  of  .tba  imbb  <>yrt.o£cbriatitai|igiitli» 
wbi^a ifight  olhenniaehay*.' btfontueaBoiiBbly!  antinipfiifiiiimsitfinBftfiA 
fiiHBb.onrHpmeiit  advanfisd «tation «rii^  two^ahiypa^in  apudixpeifeBt  nov* 
^tiottt  and.witb  crewtf' sei>ffealoii*  lA  th»cBaBd'in>whi]iti.wKnwciteW^ 

/r'Oii<tlMS0nit4)^A]i9U8t,.iaAO^  the •Tesfteb  wcigliflKli  indivanidP«iiior 
Wintfor  Hitrboiir*  in  whioh  liiejr  had  been>jihiniig  t6n<wliolciHiaiitlbi|^wi<i 
ii>p«al.taf tike^ottbertiro^Sapicmbfif  andjiugiM$«  Gould' CaplaiwStei^i 
•fvai)]^  of  those  >wi^  hin^.havie  IbiteeeB^  'dnniigiiieir  wsm'maeMiAtiist 
Unn4>' that. all  their  Miitng  wo«ld-otil|r  eiiiSki^littnviloi^eD  aD'^fint 
IpagMSB.fittlhec  weatwaid,.  Jtxn  tihftHwcyiskirta  o£  tkd^ibUi^  wfaei^  Anrf 
bttd  slready  baen^iktaiiiddffiiir.siidi  a>]lMiBsy  length  of  time,nluMiiiM|^ 
pCttt^iijjr.tedioiU  woaU  tIttiiEtenrBihimap|)«aiad*  ;  gurtasmmijq  stof 
didjwt  conlra^  the  &mdt9r<ef'atoaiii<  i^^  iU.< these  sKndMfinllMiifahfM 
hawesetv.ocea8aan8%>  thilt  of  lakgiaighti  might  Aecm  to  ta  iMi7|vcfcd*4* 
l^ieni ;.  they^ . therefore^,  cmea  moM set'4^on<.tbei9iiiiq[nfribs^) ichasmdrby 
faope^  and  suppoi^  by  tlie  mdsb  pMiaeilDctliy  aaafy  tDiiaaqHJtfitlMiftw- 
iehrM  to  the  utmostiof  thedii$y!«efioi»edofilheiDi  <  >  ''^  i  "  >ii  /n^- 
.  .T)iey  entereiLota  their  new  disoevories  as  dm  aniiivcftrntryioC^he'dajr 
when  they  had  commenced  their  former. ones  from  the  entrance  of  Sir- 
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James  Lancaster's  Sound ;  Imt  the  bad  sailing  of  the  Grip^  was  a'  great* 
obMcfe  le  that  speedy  advaosiBBan^i  svhidi>  «he/shottM8i<isfptbe|MSiii^ 
0iAwgi<acaao»t in*  t&Me  'aaaa-  nslfa  inest  'partisnlaKly  idssimfale^^aaii 
iMafA'thereica^fae  hte  liltk'doaftt)nabas>theitiln^ 
ui.*iraMtiiig.  teiheit  aSidiftt€«i»pfWnds^«wdM]d'hBW8  ^aUsdi'iittil  Am 
m»xu,ibe  Ml^faiaat  ^thmiim^^-^,  inifiMt^'kih^'MdioMbhii  «l<yi 
iftiiWr  ^Irnrtifaa^ntfdMdbsi'haa/hiiiiagtti  bsBn^aolighbi  /rheii8ea.JS»«aM 
westward  at  first  presented  a  very  flattering  appearanoe^nhi^ii^'hiQns 
c)«si^^f  i0f  Aank  had'hsanTStiaant^  kteg Aha piteaaifag.yset',Mnodi|ftfe- 
aaiilii%ia>^i]n'nairigab)e«liaan6l  of  iWo(mifc»aiid(»iiaif inwidt^'JwiMli 
ilP»aat»d  ben  4hg  BMst  fcrart  ta«oalM|uaia»lar.'Jw<liw(e)r#codli!r6|feldt^ 
alii^iahons  to  ttev«stwi|»d.  Biit 4*>rtainidln|^t^h0''iioiH|)  itf>4i4yrf 
Hivamy  the  wilid,Uai*ing  ^nni ithnoti »awi jni qiPW^  oiiivenfriaetp!# 
towards  the  eastward,  warned  them  to  arm  themaelfila<witli  fAtiSnicvte 
n-ji^vetf m of tril^ flie  ddagnstamL'diaaaUes  whttii*drisyFhnA  alife^dy 
^W|Wf ianced^'Mo *hiPta» grelvidairigcraMisaasn  addad^xifOM  theHdnfUng 
aft4f«es«iiM4>fith04Se,iwUdfa'thseat8ns4  4i»Gbipecyji0'pitrtfMar}'Miilrf 
tQ^l  destnlclion*  ■  i   ■      -  ■'■  •  i<  •<  if  t  !'>  *i  m  j*  hI  ^  ^v-.  ron  i  ./(.ro 

M  Wie  bane  not  room  to  detail  tlHse  piartkwlara^ipiareAtii<|g  aa  diwiBMii 
bat  Captain  Pttry's  aooonm  ofthetasKfQei^t^  ilfsds'Uowf  afaiiiiUB  hto 
wsfrAotitoiahanibttthe  ^n&lob|ecSof^his>ccspedimi  w^sf  aiiho^bf 
9Ummg^  ea«4fi  te'Oherished.*  Il»y  had  <h||Atifeiid«fc  hUhsedf^doiuib 
tj)^  fllratMC  ofi  tba^namgaUs  season^'  awcba-edminuod  tarisBiof  i^eittM 
tioasr  disa|qpaiotaaea*i»  and-delajTS^seccompaniedb  >by*lBadi  «  joifcidbt 
sM»of*dangl3rtd.tbediipB»i  thatJieiat  Ui  wwdd'ttO'loByrfcei^duiiiiid 
IHSlifittblaiio  hifcn^  petvelrcrfrikr a  fimitlsss  atttoipir  ao^gat  «a  tho^^its 

>  lAjccfttdiigiy^  gftierlnidng/hlbUiaicartmalvaspeatis^'iheeligB^ 
spendbigranbtiier  wintor  in  shese  draaryir^gioni^'  and^vafeeivfaigiM^ttnb^ 
anodas^  opiaitei.as'ito  the  litde^  cfaanoey  evaa  lit  tho  esqpansa^^oftlMil 
sfttrifioei.fakd  the  risk  of  falling  dioitof  ibel^adifrariiAsBS^  of^  bainft 
aUorjtojrtartfiromia  «Mre  adrawied' station  «t  a* futtare  ncaian,"  Ciqp«aii 
Sariytdatermiiiedi  '|o  peoceed  to-  Ewghaid  wkhdnt  <A»rthar  de|iir;''YUty« 
ning  ha<tky<(nlhf  tho<pdge  of  the  ke*  so  the  aaaiwiad,  in  or4^fto  toatt 
out  'iw/aw.  opening  that  might  kad^  towards-  the  Anioriaaii'Oontiniiaii 
and  taking  with  them  the  consolatory  reflection  that  they  had  prodNdad 
farther  «i  tthfliPoiur  Se%  to  iSt»  nos&ward  of  diat'Olu«intenti  iiyfaia<dny 
paaceding^nMrigaAors  hadrdanoi.  The  charts  and  sunrmtukiii  0il'4iK 
^owfetaadiptfttte  sudBcisMtly  ittaal  dieir  mwieanedzeidiin-tMMtsaiof 
itiarititteraciennew  ..'nwrwestemaidoofBafl^'aBajrvinpavticUldrp^waa 
most  oaiefiillyr  eitphnrediv  and 'bstw  in  latitude  7^  0Jl7>4£«Uiey'iniet 
wii(h  ihe'ioesMs  bebbgingtoi  the  whale  ftdieties^  nMcfa  had'taipca«|^ 
4rMhstBtkki.«nithis  •cqiMlA  MtiMtta  aoasidnredaBSahpmtifibfc*.  ^£htkt 
ififiA  qinsMMitr  with  «ho  **  hpaoMa  im»dSmasP'  waa  in  tho  pavsonfet  of'O 
gwtopiaf:Baq!irfma«%  inthe  in)et  whioh  was  nianed  the  lisfr  Oi.T«i»i  iM 
<he)BapfBittioii  of  IAI6.  We  secret  jiiat  We fhaTO'ttot  YOoin  to  dwett'Oii 
tbei»8iaasMe-idflpsvtQieni:o£  tleso  WHMiphistieatM  children:  of  nsaoiie^ 
wluM8]q[ktfi9ed' to  .possess  adegsee  p6d«dicacy  and  pmeiplo  ftr- beyond 
any  thing  that  the  same idescrifaaefiiof/ people  can  boast  of  in  North 
'Gseenkad  9  ibat»  all;oiir  veaaiaing  spAQe  «nast  be  devistedf  to  Captain 
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¥mn^4  rtai»4e»  ««»the  frvMMe.  ^htmoti  and  'ttocdrnplUmieiii^  «f « 
NiMKiAhweiit  PMMige  4ttiNi  tlw  9a«tfta<OoMii.    CMPthe  6KiBteiif394if  flw' 
jMMM^  'kidf  he  eMUaMiM  Mt'ft  doHHit ;  but  fron^  the  clifteutli0»<prtt^' 
t^tedi/by  tib«  iiiveamg  1U«adibaiMi^«lnekaeBt  of  the 
w^9«itfv«irai  «Aer  pataing  livough  Ban«wf»'Sttait^^lH80lilibd('  iiliill  it'' 
requif^d'  five  wedcs  «D?lBNlveDB8  frMifdirc«itriiiic6irf^l0ir'#iii*es'&iaH' 
CMt«<»  Sowid  (o  lli»  mmridiftli  t>f  WinterfHiii'kyiir,  ^ncbof4|f  liiMklitjtt'' 
eo-sail  back  through  the  same  distance,  added  to  tie  Ahomi^n  4ifl^^ 
season,  not  eitce^ing  scfvm  itMM^kiii  nutuoblSle^  Polar  Sea  can  be  na« 
vigated  in  that  part,  he  is  inclined  to  diiidKr'ifaa»<m*saileinpblif«ttet!tf' 
the  North-west  Passage  might  be  made  with  a  better  chance  of  success 
from  Bdiring's  Strait  tbaA  horn  tibls  side  of  America.     Still  he  acknow- 
ledges that  &ere  are  circumstances  which  rend^  this  nlod^  of  psoceed- 
ing  altogether  impracticable  for  British  fihips;  .foremost  among  which 
aito  <Ms  length. cf  Ibe^oy age itvitt must  be  p^fiivmed  bbfdite  WrUMMg^ii 
thjs<  point  wh^re.  tbegriinld  taadesitelEing  is  to  w  oottimeBoedf,u-4iie  ImjMs-' 
si)jiiUty  of  taking  out  pcaviaions  and  ftiel>  iii'i^ulBctent  qoandty  to<  Havho^ 
the  coafidance  necessary  for  an  enterprise,  of  which  the  itaMtre  must 'Ue*: 
s(^  precarious  and  uncmauiy — and  the  severe  ubA  to'whiehftheli^Mi  «f .  \ 
the  crews  weidd  be  subjected  by  goipg  at  once  firott.  the  hfHt^ef  .^ 
torrid  %one  into  the  intense  cold  of  a  long  winter,  upon  ibe  nonth^i^  | 
shored  of  America.     The  middle  course  which  he  recommends  betj^een 
th^s  choice  of  evils  is,  at  once  to  attempt  to  penetrate  from  the  ea^ter^  ^ 
cbo^tdfAmericii  albn^  itsnorthern  shore.  *  7,* 

^"•TneefttestfiJto,"  say*he,  •*  which  naturally  arises,  in  flieAeit  place. '.^ 
TiAMB^  io  the' most  Kk^ly  means  of  gettitig'to  the  coast  6f  Ametica,  so  , 
as  «dr  sail- alohg  its  shores.     It  would,  in  this  respect,  be  desirn^e'^ 
'fiad/ki^nUttlrom  die  Athmdcr  intothePblarSei^,  as  neaAfa^ipo^ib^e  ' 
in-iiie'paralM  oi  latfcadein  wbich^e  northern  odait  ^Am^tk  n^^  ^ 
be  supposi9il  lO'liei- asi,  how^cD,  'W0  do  not'lmo^'^f  attiy  sO^k XiMft '' 
frotti  ffaffiWa  Bay,  about  the  paeaUals  of  6d^'t»70%  ^MmHt^itpli^iH  ' 
perhaps,  to  be  made  wkh  better  chance  dfauoetsa  in  ustyi  iewei^  la^  -. 
titu4e»  specially  as  there  is  a  considerable  porfion  off  ooaii  thfittind^  ' 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  ofier  the  desired  caattAOfUoatii^ii  •WbieWiret  < 
remains  unexplored.    Cumberland  Strait,  the  passage  ^a^ed  S}t>Tb<»- 
mas  Rowe's  Welcome,  lying  between Southmupton  Island  iind  th(9  <;oii|H' 
of  AAiei*ica,  and  Repulse  £^,  appear  to  be  the  points  modt  worthy  if- 
altisniion';  and,  considering  the  state  of  uncertainty  in  which  th^  ^\r  • 
l«Hf(ft^^of  fertner  naViffStors  have  teft  tis,  with  regard  to  the  extent  ^sbd  • 
OdtfMMUhiettiion  of  liiese'  openings,  one  cannot  but  entertain  k  ^efasonable 
heye^'NliatMi^;  orperhaps  each  off  them,  mdy^atfbrd^a  pracdcatile  ^*. 
Mg6  iBm ithe  PtAaf  Sdiai^' ..     .i  ^t  ?.a  a 

Captain  Parry,  i«n«ii  *  nstund'Hnd  ^iMi  latfdabte  eotfa|jla($tti^,'^iMUh ' 
out  the  atrvioes  wUch  hmm  at  l^iM  a(«ira)sd  in  a^  com>Mi9^c$Ml<>pOHit  if 
▼lew,  £pom  the  discovefie*  already  nuaio  in  tile  oOiirae*o#thi^-difi^f6nt-  < 
expeditions    with   respect    10  the   irhele    statiohSf    by  <i^itfcU  •'!«>& 
probable  that  our  fishefies  will  be  considerably  (bsnetodL  (  Gee^siAy 
both  Captain  Parry,  and  the  brave  and  able  men  ;wha'aiiconipaHedi('. 
him,  are  well  entitled  to  the  respect  and  admtratioii  of  their, 'OOWMK)^ 
#or  the'zeal  with  which  they  have  endeavoured  to  the  utiop^t  to  ^xfOfi^  > 
her  maritime  renown.    It  \s  pleasing  to  cpnt|emp]||^,  t^  9^Av^k  W^^ 


thci  TQpag»»  .ei|iia])y^<iMditable?td  UntuAltevi^:  ani'tO'tlMMfc  uttter  ^tk^ 
coimyiiMftdj'  Wit  iriaat  natiidoset^oMti  ofaBeiva<WiMM>i<tho»tt^«iprt;iiiingS 
ouft  •  a|i|^i»b«tioii»  •  of-  i  the » iUiwttadl^e  i  flhitM,  mmt  •^Ihviii  cMiVr^^ilif '-tft- 
th0  mii^  of  tbenadertbe fvl>/eflfatt  wUoh tbe  peea^-had  fArodutttd^Mi^ 
t}ie.«ye<oCthe  «rtiiit«  and  farticalsrly  the  vlole  whitfh  reprakebw-liie-- 
shij^iaid  i«p  in  .Wuitsr  Harbour,  in  bftwuding  wiichj  m'wordk'^^ 
Aapatia,  in.  the  MatdPs  Tragedy,  -     '^  1.    •         > 

.        .    ''  Paint  ne  a  deablaiiai^?'  >•      /    * 

inyotentarily  ffoie  t0<  onr  lipa. 


'  THB!    PltOPHECY   OF   b^NTE.      BY   XOKD    BYRON,       /     ' 

If  evflr  poet  daannred'  to  be  a  profAiet,  it 'waa  DaHto.x  tkA 
heAwtd  iw  anoieBt  Jerusalem,  inatead  of  FloYeiiKie,  ID  iallfc^ly' 
thni'Proindeiioe*  would*  hare  coamiaaioned  hia  '  iriirepid  'cohI 
piiUieNq>irited  genivs  to  have  atood  pre-eminent  among;  tner  toA^ 
t^ra -of  sacred' oM<!le.  '  Indeed,  b^liie  strength  c^fiid  political 
aartotty  he  predSi^d  fhture  erents  in  the  history  6t  ItaJy j'  ind 
if've'iwfled  to  commtoiicate  a  portion  of  his  OT^n  magnanimity 
to'lnacotrntry,  he  left  writings  calculated  after  the  lapse  of 
agea  to  revive  a  masculine  tone  of  taste  and  sentiments*  m  tl^ 
breaato  of  posterity.  Ever  since  a  diaiwn  of  patriotism  haul  ab^ae 
during  this  and  the  last  century  upon  Italy^  the  admirera  of  Dante 
have  uicreased  ia  number^  whilst  thoae  of  Pelxareh  have  dtaM- 
niaUed*  BanAe  applied  hia  poetry  to  the.  vi<itaailudfl»of  Ua'^^rhi  ' 
tiipe,  when  jibeity  was  making  iker  d3inng  tftniffgley  UMl  he  de-« 
aowded  to^the  tomb  with  the  laatheraea  of  die  nriddie  ema; 
wbilat  Petendi  lived  among  tiioae  <who  prepared  theingiofi^ 
oua  )^effitlige<of>  aervitude  for  the  mext  fifteen  generefioni^.^^* 
^'  finder- '•  upf»  Ugo  RmdoIo,  in  his  exceltent  parcel  lK^£teti 
thetvire^forund^Nt  ^  Italian  poetry,  *'  wii^  the  prominent  'cteirac^ 
^'  teriadcf  of  Dante.  Hie  power  of  d^spising^'  which  ili&ny  boast, 
**  ^hiob '  -very  few  reaMy  possess,  and  witii  which  Dante  waa 
'  4inoommoniy  mfted  by  nature,  afforded'him  the  highest  delight, 
df  which  a  noble  mind  is  susceptible.  He  was  one  of  those 
rare  individuals  ^1^j^^,aj?;0ve.  the  re^ch.of tidjicul^^^od  whose 
"  natural  dignity  is  enhanjced  even  by  t^ne  hlo^a  of  malignity* 
"  In  his  friends  he  inspired  less  commiserqiion  .than'  awe^  iwl^ 
"  hia  enemies  fear  eQ4 jb^trB^'^Mmr  fumtenuat,''  f . 

Every  one  knows  the  imfoi!limaie.oiilli]ie.of'l>aBftete  history^ 
He.  waat  saved  only  by  flight  ttasA  exile  from ibeiiMrbttnit'elive  by 
a  hoatile  fhction  of  kia  oountrymen4  After  an  absence  of  many 
years  from  Florenoei'he  received  anoffer  of  being  *re-admitted  to  • 
hie  native  state,  on  condition  thiit  he  compounded  with  his* 
caluttntators,  avowed  'himself  guilty,  and  asked  pardon  of  the 
Commonlr^Ith.  His  letter '  in  '  answer  to  this  proposal  has 
been  recently  discovered;  and  exhibits  one  of  the  noblest  testi- 
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monies  of  his  epirit.  "  No!  father,"  he  writes  to  a  frieodljr 
ecctetiastic  who  had  cofmwtitiitMted  ^tt  dfitf;  "  ttimf  Is  not  the 
way  that  Bhall't«ttd'fll^'l)tlclt  tbmyt^ountr^:  "  r'sfiftiri^turn  with 
baaty  Bteps,  if  you  Watiy'Dth^f  can  often  (f  i»*as'tTiftt  SMll  not 
derogate  from  the  hohoilr'6f  Bdnte.  But  JlT'^hb  j^ch  way 
Florence,  can'  be  pnlered,',  then" Florence  I  shall  ii«v,er,  enter. 
What!  shall  t  pjj^  every  where  enj^  the,  ^igttpif 'jthp'  sim  and 
stars,  and  may  I,n(it,fiTOte»plate.:in>vfrj .wrnpr.pf  *' 


.  _.i  may  l,n(it,fiTOte»plate.:in>vfrj,wrapr,pf  jjtheearth 

under  the  canopy  oCldevretn,  coo^pliog^wq,  '^'ffigjf'frft  truth, 
without  first  rend«n|iK  iByself  i[i|^f>no*s,<iiBy,utf^na#uB  to  the 
people  and  re{mbU«  ei  >Fior4«ic«,?.  ^F^adi  I  hoffb  dvHtl  not  fail 
me.  Yet  Dante  wa«td«itw«d  t»>fialbMaill  unfailtptsdflby  de- 
pendence; andvhilttPcdnTeh  bhMed'hdt  lifb'widixIfHe  reputa- 
tion of  a  saiol^'Uid/  Vcnicflinhda  >&'  l«n'«^iMt<fliliHining  his 
bones,  and  selling  thm(k'fl»'«dOr^i«licR;'l)tu^'^^dry  was 
persecuted  by  lAs  «o«nttymett.  '  fl6  Wfts'«7eoBUDin))dAed,  after 
his  death,  by  the  PDpb,  IIiiteiiftdm"Wc9li^6rd4rMtyW  disin- 
terred and  burnt,  arid  thtfrasH^s  SCittet^d  te'ttfe  wlnd^" ' 

Such  is  the  character  whom  Lord  Byron  aptiy  conc^iTea  as  a 
prophet-bord  revealing  the  deBtinies  of.  ItaSy^.  "iW^-poem, 
which  he  has  consUnicted  on  tbla  idea,  iB;,cUvi,de^,^nto  four 
cantos,  and  is,  written. in  Dante's  own  terza  no^,,  [(His  lord- 
^p's  attempt  (o  engraft  this  mea£ure-,oniOur  lamua^4pes  not 
seem  to,  /m  felicitous.  Danta's  triplets,  gsflen^  ^pvtluding  a 
iull  and  succinct Mrtioa of  aeosot  nroindnsoftthfrtiulfce-forKed 
thunderbolt;  whilst  th»riiyiiie.iathl:tpofcmibffciKiilBiaisd&ttered 
in  the  midst  of  seBtenoesy  and  sather  breaks  tbaA'  atWengthoiB 
the  harmony  of  Tersifio^on.  .Tfae"pdein  ini'iffpeati  intrinsic 
beauty,  but  the  st^le  of  tta  egotism  «s't(M  'Affilfae'to"lM^  ajost 
imitation  of  Dante,  whether  we  -BUpposi'  liim  (o  net  tlJe  ^rt  of 
a  prophet  or  a  poet.  The-imaginary  Bt  lf  suys  more  about  him- 
self than  about  any  other  silMect  hi  tho  vision  of  ages  which  he 
conjures  up  ;  and,  whilM  Cdlunibus  is  dismissed  with  a  line  or 
two,  Dante  occupies  a  whole  canto  with  hiH  own  complaints.  We 
select  from  the  second  canto  the  .lines  moat  likely  to  interest 
piAUcfeelingon  the  Bubiectof  It^y,,,, .   „.       '  _u,.;~  ,ii 

"Woer  woe!  the vefl of BtfttiWg eentiiries  "■'   ''■'''  '■"'^ 

Is  retrt,.^^-BtiKitJsand  years  irhidi' -yet' suirintf  •''^" 
Lie  like  the ooetth'wBvei  CTc-tritidtf'UriB^, ''    '* 


Heavmg  in  dark  M)  ^11  Ml  AndfiMidn, 


Float  from  eterriityinh)  tHMe«yet(i  ■.•\i-  i  iil 

The  ■torms  yet  alMp;  Ac  dtnib  fetSllifMp'thdr^tttsMi. 

Theunbom  eat^hquakft  yet  is  in  Otevmtiibi'  ■■'"'  '"'' 

The  bloody  chaos  yet  expects  ereation, "         ,'  '    '',1 

But  all  things  are  diSpbSingforthy  flootrt;         '  ■'''•'' 

The  elements  await  but  for  die  wot d;  >  k  ;  ili.-H 

"  I^t  there  he  daykBessI^'and  than  grow'st  Wiottltl', 

Yci!  'thou,  so  beautify),  Shalt  feel  tho  sword, '  '^ 
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/M;»i«.'i    i    *»)    -'♦♦if'/    '»'!         1-  rfr    1     f,/   *'        ?iji--     -^id    in   ^•tinuiii 


__  Af&d  wiiifully  iQiplored%,as  .twere,  for  help  i .     ,       . 

''"-^'^^iTaL^^^uniyfi^ds^y  Italy,-         '     ^     '    i    r..  r^rf-.m, 

-bioJ  ^•i^e^tiidife^t>|)h>ael?d,anadeaVestwe^^  .^ot.  i -, 

ion  ^'^ThdujiiThbtt  Aicwt  WiAet  to  eadb  tyrant's  will :'  '  - ^ ^^^  ''-  '<  ''^' 
a  ^'iil'iilttfe  OoA  bMb  beeti,--flie  Gernifbi,  Pt^nk,  and  fhu^'^  ^'^ » '^ 
b^lwi-IoVlAffarJ«t:t^Qetn•,''^^HUld<ia<tlleiltt  •->-«^  '•>  ^^ 

bfi'itti&aia^fldlready  {fioad.oftfa&dtfedt<dotte  •    .      ^<   i.  ..'"u 'm 

;'.i]*>(';::.'tKfi$F.tiu»:bld;li«itN*-iaQfl»'liiete«wak^  t<i.  n*  jiU  i;i 

ai<^iiriJfi/£bi»%edi$i»tk^iFfid4lili#,wluklo»tA^  zi'   un.i    >!{j 

S^it\  0  Q<Efmf)alt j)^ ifcet  Ues<sM«0di«g ;  aiB4  ib?  hue^       >  t  ..'     /ju<  oi 
ii»  jir^  'Pfbwn4P/Mujri6eft^JRai[Wi*lf««l^        '.    <    ...   t,  j,.,h 
ir:i<  |;..JfOH^>Mfr*f*d<At^JMr^^f:i#teso,b}ue,     ...        «  ,  j,,,.,,  v|  i, 

^  w      o^-l^'*"  ®V?^  more  helpless  nor  less  boly  daughter,      %     ^. 

vow'd  to'tWjr  God.  have  shrieking  fled,  and  cea?ed     \      '  /' 
'"*'*''"  *h^rmhii8tfyi' the  n^o^  take  their  prey,      '     ;  .  *,' * 

Iberian,  Almain,  Lombard,  and  the  beaBt  i   •  !'.>'. 

Andbird,wol^.j94^^>^»^^>bWif(^4^tb^y,  •  „  ,/  ^ 
Are;  th^^^bv^#pi;ge  tjie^e*!^  a^J^pi^l^^o^,,  .i 
Of  thedeparte^^^ndjthwgq  Jbeir.vv^y.;..    ,     ,  4.    .  j 
But  those,  the  h^mf^^^ftg^^'^j^e; ,  .  /.  ,11 

All  paths  of  tortui^^^fiind,  ins^ftte^  yet^ ,     ,^ , . .  .    . , . ,  i 
.jWiW^ J^gftliW^bpoger  pw^wl  fpp:  n>oreu,  , . ,  .  .,t    ^  ,    i 
Nine  moons.i(^.riw  i^'er  iKS^nM  Ijk^  ihij^^.set ; .. 
The  chiefless  f^riify.pf  th^  d^ad^  ivhich littQ , .  .      ,.  k 
Beneath  the  twJtq?:  Prinf^Is  bwJ^er  ufiei,.  .    ,  . 

Hath  left  iuleadep;'a. a^hepf  at  the.gai^;. ;-, ,,..  1.  m  i 
Hft4 ,V^t  *Ji^Tc^^  Jtehd  live^,  p^i;9^i3^e.  ,  .  j  .. 
Thouhadstj  b^enamiiejdf  l)^t,Us  itt^Qlvqil^.thy/f^te.      ^ 

Oh !  Rome,  the  spoiler  or  the  spoil  o^  France, 
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From  Brennus  t^  tW  B<|tirboi^  never,  never 

Shall  foreign  stiindaM  to  thj  v^Hs  advance 
But  Tiber  shall  become  a  tndiirniul  river. 

Oh!  when  the  atran^rapaa^  the  Alps  fifk/3i  Pp,.  »    i .  ,i  <  « 
,  J  /  I N  /  V )  CiiiBtv  t&ed,  ye  Vdcka !  floods,  whelm  them,  and  for  ever ! 
Why  slee^theddl&ava&andieai^;  '   * ' ' 

To  topple  on  the  lonely  pilgrim*a  head? 

Why  doth  Eridanus  Wt  overflow 
. ,  ,*•     Tihe  peasant's  harvest  fh^m  hia  tmrbid  bed  T 

'Were  not  eadi  batiiarous  horde*  oobltrprey^t ' - 

Over  Cambyses*  host  die  desert  spread  / 

Her  sandy  ocean,  and  the  sea' waves'"  sway 

Roll'd  •ver  Pharaeli  and  hk  thousands)— -why, 

Mountains  and  waters,  do  fe  not  ab  they  f      '       '•  ' 

And  you,  ye  men !  Romattis,  v4m>  dare  not  die, 

Sona  of  the  conqnerors  who  overthrew 

Those  whooveithrew  proud  Xeraes»  where  yet  lie 
The  dead  whose  tomb  Oblivion  never  knew,  - 

Are  the  Alps  weaker  than  Thermopyke? 

Their  passes  more  alluring  to  the  view 
Of  an  invader  ?  is  it  they,  or  ye, 

That  to  each  host  the  mountain-gate  unbar, 

And  leavethe  mawfa  in  peace,  the  passage  free  ? 
]/■  Why,  Nature^a  aeif  detains  the  vietor's  car  .  ^ 

•  And  makes  your  land' impregnaUey  if  earth  -  - 

Could  be  so ;  bnt  altme  she  will  not  wu*,  -     . 

Yet  aids  the  warrior  worthy  of  his  biith 

In  a  soil  where  the  mothevs- bring  forth  men: 

Not  so  with  those  whose  souls  are  little  worth;  i 

For  them  nafi>rtresaean  avail, — the  den  *    •  -  *• 

Of  the  poor  pqpt&  which  preservea  its  etii^ 

Is  more  secure  tlion  walls  of  adamant,  trben 
The  hearts  of  those  within  are  quivering.  - 

Are  ye  not  brave?  Yes,  yet  me  Ausonian  aoil  < 

Hath  hearts,  and  haads,  ttad  arms,  and  hosts  to  brin^ 
AgainatOppreetiiOtt ;  but  how  vain  the  toil) 

While  stSl  Division  sows  the  seeds  of  woe     > 
<  Andweakness,till  the  atranger  reaps  the  spoil*  ' 

.    X>h !  my  own  ba^ateous  land  I  so  long  kid-  low,'        -    ^^ 

So  long  the  grave  of  thy  own  children's  hc^es, 

When  diereis  but  required  a  single  blow 
To  break  the  chain,  yet--*yetthe  Avenger  stops, 

And  Doubt  and  Discord  step  'twixt  tiMne  md  fhte. 

And  j<Mn  their  strength  to  th^t  which  v^  thee  copes ; 
What  is  there  wanting  then  to  set  thee  free, 

And  show  thy  beauty  in  its  AiUest  liglit?   •  ' 

To  make  the  Alps  knpassabte;  and  we. 
Her  sons,  may  do^s  wkh  one  deed ^Unite  !**  '    ,  .'  ^^ 

ENO  OF   VOL.   I.  •  •         .     !    " 


■  fill  i    HI     >i  im^t 


5.  &  R.  BEMTLBY,   DORSET  STREET, 
Salisbury  Squaref  London. 
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Al  A  M  A N N 1  (Luig\)y  v^Tsa  from  the  laiian 
of,  673. 

America,  on  the  complaints  in,  against  the 
British  press,  145 — Mr. Walsh,  the  great 
appellant  in  the  case,  ifr. — review  of  his 
book,  146,  147 — arraigns  English  wri- 
ters for  I  heir  ignorance  of  the  peculiari- 
ties in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  148 — American  travellers,  149 
— Americails*  iiationilf  ^anify  prospec- 
tive, 150, 151— EngUsbmen  the  found- 
ers' of  all  America  has  to  boast  of,  151-* 
comparative  purity  of  English  language 
in  the  two  countries,  152 — point  de- 
cided, 163 — (the  writer's  wish  to  be 
just  towards  America,  155} >— American 
talent  has  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
English  jealousy,  ib. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Bastille,  109. 
■  '  of  the  Guelphc,  410. 

-^— —  of  Macpherson  the  freebooter, 
142. 

Associations  and  presentiments,  624. 

Australasian  Poetry,  first  fiuits  of,  682 — 
Botany-bay  flowers,  683  —  Australian 
fringed  violet,  684 — the  Kaagareo,  t6.-«- 
the  Botany-bay  system,  685, 686. 

Automata,  history  of,  441 — flight  of  Dae- 
dalus, 442 — Archytas'  flying  dove,  443 
— Friar  Bacon's  head,  ib, — iron  spider, 
t&.— hydraulic  olock,  i7r«*— automaton 
amusement  of  Louis  XIV.  444-~duck, 
445— an  androidcs,  t&.— chess  player  of 
M.  de  Kempelin,  447,448 — description 
of  it,  624,  525---conjectUres  on  its  con- 
trivance, ib.  626^  627—  machtne  for 
talking,  528 — M.  de  Kempelin's  inven- 
tion and  plan  for  effecting  it,  529,  530 
— M.  Maillardei's  inventions,  ib.  531. 

B 

Bachelors'  Therfnonieter,  347. 

Bach  (Sebastian),  and  his  musical  compo- 
sitions, 467 — character  of  his  works, 
469 — comparison  between  Bach  and 
Handel,  470 — the  birth  and  death  of 
Bacb,  471 — Forkel's  essay  on  his  cocn> 
positions,  472,  473^bis  method  of  fin- 
gering the  clavichord,  474 — anecdote  of 
his  playing  at  first  sight,  476. 

Boillie's  (J.)  verses  to  a  Child,  19. 

Ballade,  k  mon  Espoulx,  665. 
VOL.  r. 


Bar,  a  Call  ta  thei»  6334-'meiital  impres- 
sions on  the  occasiofu  834, 635. 

Bastille,  anecdotes  of,  109. . 

Botany-bay  Flowers,  683.  *» 

B6Wring(Mr.),his  translation  of  Knight 
T^ggenburg,  121. 

C 

CalL  to  the  Bar,  633. 

Campbcll(XO»  Leciuiesion  Poetry,  1, 129, 
377,489. 

-  verses  to  the  Rainbow,  16 — 

the  Lover  to  his  Mistress  on  her  birthday, 
17 — the  Maid's  remonstrance,  144 — 
Absence,  ib* — the  Friars 'of  Dijon,  339. 

Canning  (Rt.  Hon.  George),  bis  Epitaph 
on  h\i  Son,  230. 

Caracciolo,  his  execution,  62. 

Cervantes  (Miguel  de),l  13 — five  cities  dis- 
puted  the  honour  of  his  birth,  116 — M. 
Sismondi's  criticism  on,*  ib, — his  Nu- 
mancia  and  Trato  de  Argel,  119 — his 
account  of  the  Spanish  stage  in  his 
time,  119,  120,  121— plot  of  the  Nu- 
mantia,  163,  164,  165-^xtracts  from, 
166,  167,  168,  170  to  17€— the  Usage 
of  Algiers,  1 77 — analyzed,!  78— extracts 
firom,  179,  180 — the  Illustrious  Scul- 
Tion,  318~^ong  in,  321— extracts  from, 
322---the  Ass's  tail,  d24->-^ontinuation 
and  conclusion  of,  326, 327s  328. 

Championnet  (General),  manoeuvres  the 
French  &rmy  in  Italy,  47, 48, 49. 

Charaoterof  SccrateS)  665— race  of  doubts 
era  in  bistoiy,  f7>.-*^stimBte  tof  the  cha- 
racter of  Socrates,  557~*bis  labours  and 
doctrines,  558,  559,  560 — his  military 
scTvicM,"  661 — his  virtues,  562,  563— 
the  wisest  6f  men,  564  — abcusations 
against  htm>  565,  566^^^fence  of  his 
personal  character,  !iC7,  , 

Chevrsana,  sonnet  imitated  froiRy  681. 

Child  of  eight  years  old,  lines  upon  the 
death  6f,  578. 

Choice  of  professions,  on  the,  675 — de- 
cided genius  necessary  to  excellence,  ib, 
— professions  of  no  value,  without  ge- 
hius,  676 — letter  of  Mrs.  Smith  on  the 
sublet,  60^7, 678, 679,  680. 

Christmas*  origm  of  the  cetebfation  of, 
105  —  anniversaries  of  the  Christian 
world  transplanted  from  the  Heathen, 
106 — singular  tradition  respecting,  in 
the  East,  108. 
3c 
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Clithefow  (Ridwrd)  his  tnged^^*  123— 

extracufrom,  124, 185, 126, 127. 
Collecting,  on,  360 — ¥arious  modes,  361, 

362--contents  of  a  collector's  cabinet, 

364,365. 
Columns,  oa  the  prevailing  ta^te  fox  them 

M  raonuraeots,  336. 
Complaint  of  Le  Cavalier  Seul,  485— his 

miseries,  486, 487. 
Confession  of  ignorance,  on  the,  181— ^Id 

people  copceai  their  ignorance,  186* 
Criticwm,  on  G«rman»  393. 


Panse,  from  a  fragment  of  Simonides,  484. 

Dancing,  on,  288. 

Dante,  Prophecy  of,  reviewed,  725. 

Debasement  of  the  national  spirit  in  Italy, 
origin  of  the,  657. 

Don  Leacadio  Doblado's  Letters  from 
Spain,  419 — mistakes  in  English  idiom, 
420^K>pinion  of  Townsend,  421— de- 
scription of  Cadiz,  421,  422,  423— Spa- 
nish phraseology,  424 — supers  tition,425 
— -tertulias,  ib. — amusement  of  arana, 
426 — passage  to  St.  Lucar,  t6.— debcrip- 
tion  of  the  dwellings,  428— customs  on 
entering  a  bouse,  and  origin,  429 — the 
noblesse,  or  hidalgos,  537 — their  ridi- 
culous pride  in  pedigrees,  538,  539 — 
remarks  on  the  consequences,  in  a  poli- 
tical sense,  539,  540 — hidalgos  conti- 
nued, 541,  542,  543,  544 — account  of 
mode  of  life  of  the  better  classes,  544, 
545,  546 — Spanish  compliment  traced 
in  Xenophon,  547 — siestas,  548 — walk- 
ing dress  of  the  Andalusian  Ladies, 
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Don  Quixotte,  on  the  less  celebrated  pro- 
ductions of  the  author  of,  113— decay 
of  the  use  of  the  Spanish  tongue,  114--- 
Numancia  and  Trato  de  Argel,  119 — 
account  of  the  Spanish  Stage,  t^. 


English  Genealogy ;  Sunday,  403 — regu- 
lations respecting,  406 — Parisian  idea  of, 
407 — ^the  rational  man's,t^. — the  bigot's, 
408 — the  man  of  fashion's,  ib, —  the 
rich  citizen's,  &c.  ib. 

Epicurism,  598-— g(X)d  eating  natural,  599 
->«ncients  attached  to  it,  600,  601 — 
Merwan  fond  of  raw  sheep's  kidneys,  ih. 
— gourmands  should  be  single  men,  t^. 
— miseries  of,  602 — Boilcau's  descrip- 
tion of  a  bad  dinner,  603 — Henry  Man- 
ners, his  fondness  of  good  things,  605— 
anecdote  of  Fontenelle,  607. 

Expedition,  Parry's,  review  of,  712. 


Fall  of  the  Leaf^  the,  351. 
Field  Flowers^  648,  649. 


Foateoelle,  anecdote  of,  607. 

Foote  (Commodore],  the  Neapolitans  sign 
a  capitulation  with  hiin,  53. 

Forget  me  not,  verses  to  the  plant  so 
called,  692. 

Foscolo  (Ugo),  life  and  writings  of,  76— 
his  absence  of  egotism  and  uterary  va« 
aity,  77 — ^bis  originality,  i6.— character 
of  his  writings,  t7'. — his  Jacopo  Ortis, 
78 — ^Tieste,  79--adopts  a  military  pro- 
fession, 80— remarks  on  his  Ortis,  81^ 
82,  83— Ricciardk;  84,  85. 

Francisco  de  Qucvedo,  on  the  writiogiB  oQ 
609. 

Fruits  (first)  of  Anstralasian  poetry,  662. 


Garden,  walks  in  a,  517,  687. 

Genealogy,  English :  Sunday,  403. 

German  Authors :  Kamer,  65-— Schiller, 
206. 

German  Criticism,  393  —  excellences  of 
classic  writers,  393,  394 — theory  of  the 
German  school,  395 — origin  of  the 

Srinciple  of  German  criticism,  t^^ — ^J.  J. 
Lousseau,  395,  396— English  writers 
infected  by  German  notions,  397 — the 
new  sjrstem,  as  lately  anaomccd*  ib» 
399 — Frederic  von  Hordenbag's  w>ri(- 
ings,  and  some  of  Schlegel's  osyttaqal 
pedantry,  i^^— comparison  with  Yield- 
ing and  Goldsmith,  400 — genuine  poe- 
try not  founded  in  mystery,  i&.— cea.- 
sures  of  the  imaginative  school,  402. 

Germany,  past  and  present,  294 — ^lately 
appeared  as  of  the  middle  ages,  ib. — 
evils  affecting  it,  295— military  despo- 
tisms, t^. — Frederic  of  Prussia,  296 — 
state  of  vassalage,  ib, — ridiculous  pre- 
tensions of  birth,  297^pecies  of  g(^ 
vemments  existing,  298,  299,  300  — 
energetic  efforts  of  the  people,  301 — 
the  German  press  and  smdents,i>^— dis- 
appointed feelings  of  the  people,  302 — 
oppressive  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ments, 303— the  hatred  of  the  Praaaian 
government  to  learned  men,  304. 

Glow  worms,  686. 

Godwin  and  Malthus,  their  theories,  ,195. 

Grattan  (Rt.  Hon.  Henry),  memoir  of, 
587 — ^parenuge  and  place  of  education, 
ib.  •—  becomes  acquainted  with  Lord 
Chariemont,  588, 589 — takes  his  seat  in 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  590— 
moved  a  resolution  for  free  trade,  591*- 
extract  from  his  speech,  592— obtained 
a  free  trade  for  Ireland,  593 — Flood  op- 
poses him,  595 — becomes  unpopular, 
ib. — retired  from  the  Irish  Parliament, 
1793,  597— left  Ireland,  returned,  and 
was  re-elected,  ib, — his  death, 598. 

Gray's  Letter  to  M.  Say,*90. 

Greece,  stanzas  on,  5&. 
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Gnmin  s  Ghostf  34fr  ■iiMihclurs  iiicfftio- 
meficr  by,  347— City  ineetings,  5W— 
the  London  Opemy  553. 

Growler  (George  Pertioax),  his  opinions, 
104. 

Guelphs,  anecdotes  of  the,  4 1<^— origin  of 
the  name,  41\, — principal  ancestors  of, 
41S-- Henry  of  Wolfenbattel,  414 — 
other  descendants  of  the  family,  415, 
416,  417,  418. 

H 

Hamlet,  Goethe's  remarks  on  the  charac* 

ter  of,  462'-obscrvations  on  Goethe's 

remarks,  464, 465, 466. 
Handel  (G.  F.)  comparison  between  him 

and  Bach,  470. 
flarp  (The),  a  tale,  by  K&mer,  662. 
Harvcst'faome  (The),  239. 
Horace  and  Lydia,  familiar   translation 

from,  392. 
Humour,  essay  on,  448— the  humoions 

man,  450. 
Hunter  (Mrs.  John),  Poetical  works  of, 

350— poetry  by,  350,  351. 


India,  new  feligioos  Kot  disooreicd  in,  31. 
Intent  smiling  as  it  awoke,  lines  on,  391. 
icaly,  ori^n  of  the  debasement  of  national 
.    spirit  in,  657. 

J 

Journal  (J.Kentucky's),  430— visit  to  the 
Bank,  431 — to  Covcnt-Gardcn  Theatre, 
433— remarks  on  the  drama,  434 — 
on  winter  in  London,  568---extract 
from  the  album  at  Chamouni,  569 — 
aristocratic  feeling  of  the  English,  571, 
572— judgment  on  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
573 — remarks  on  the  wigs  of  the  law- 
yers, 574 — disproportionate  sentences 
on  offimdent,  575 — charitable  institu- 
tions, 576 — ^Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum, 
576,  577*»art  of  teaching  the  deaf  and 
dumb  of  long  standing,  577, 578 — Eng> 
lishmcn,  693— St.  Paul's,  693,  694  — 
English  schools,  695 — systems  of  edu-> 
cation,  696 — ^punishments,  697,  698 — 
Negroes  for  sale  in  England,  699  — 
Easter  Monday,  699,  700. 


Kangaroo,  poem  respecting,  684. 

Kcoilworth,  review  of,  243. 

Kentucky's  (Jonathan)  Journal,  430,  568, 
693. 

Kissing,  619 — an  act  of  religion  in  Rome, 
ib, — a  ceremony  of  obligation,  621 — 
the  prevalency  of,  deplored  by  Mon- 
taigne, 623— the  Empress  of  Russia's 
regulations  respecting,  ib. 

Knight  To^genburg,  translated  from  Schil- 
ler, by  Mr.  Bowring,  121. 


Korner  (Theodore),  lib  of,  '65«-«tiilliee 
mining,  66— pnbrishes  his  tea-table  eon- 
trtbotions,  67— produces  the  Bride  and 
Green  Domino,  68 — ^Zriny  played  at 
Vienna,  its  success,  69— joins  the  Urmy, 
70— ^wounded,  72— killed  in  action,  and 
interred,  75— The  Harp,  a  talc  by,  662. 


Learned  Ladies,  223— advantages  the^  de- 
rive frofh  studying  political  economy, 
i&.^-bad  taste  in  teaching  Ladies  Italian, 
224— Ariosto  castigated  for  the  fair  sex, 
226 — false  mode  of  studying  foreign 
languages,  227— learned  quotations  for 
them,  228,  229. 

Lecmres  on  Poetry  (Campbell's)  lecture 
the  first,  part  I.  1 — part  It.  129 — ^lec- 
ture the  second,  part  I.  377 — ^part  II. 
489. 

Le  Cavalier  Seul,  the  complaint  of,  485. 

Letters  (original),  J.Evelyn,  251.  Prior, 
253,  254.  Lady  Russel,  388,  389. 
Swift,  389,  390. 

Letters  from  Spain,  by  Leucadio  Doblado, 
419,  536. 

Lines  for  the  bust  of  Milton,  250. 

Luigi  Alamanni,  verses  of,  673. 

M 

Macpherson  the  freebooter,  anecdote  of, 
142. 

Mai  thus,  observations  on  the  difference 
of  opinion  between  him  and  M.  Say, 
26,27,28— theory  of  Maltbus  and  God- 
win, 195. 

Maturin's  poem  of  the  Universe  reviewed, 
708. 

May  Morning,  579 — Darwin's  lines  on, 
580 — festivities  of,  580,  581 — defence 
of  keeping  it,  582— lines  from  Sannaz- 
zaro,  583----description  of  Spring,  584 — 
those  who  censure  innocent  mirth  an- 
sweied,  585— the  notioi\  of  a  cockney 

'  man  of  business  respecting,  585, 586. 

Melody,  "  There  is  a  home  for  me,"  550. 

Memoirs  of  Earl  Waldegrave,  review- of, 
500. 

Memoir  of  the  Rt.Hon.HenryGrattan,587. 

Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra,  on  the  less 
celebrated  productions  of,  1 13. 

Modem  Improvements,  97 — the  Middle 
Temple  Hall,  98— character  of  an  old 
special  pleader,  99 — Nature  the  best 
teacher,  100 — the  Bible  Society  and  its 
pretensions,  101 — Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Mendicit)'  censured,  103. 

Mont  Blanc,  nscent  of,  451 — arrival  at 
Chamouni,  453 — ^passage  of  the  glaciers 
and  crevasses,  455,  456,  457 — arrival  at 
the  Grand  Mulct,  458— halt  there,  460, 
461 — leave  the  Grand  Mulct,  505 — ar- 
rive at  the  Grand  Plateau,  506 — the 
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-ud3»L^  lltoM«ti^4;a»-'4  fmt^  the 
iod4if|«Bthi«|lift,   ^,     IBlri-  IKNlMlgc 

tfBif(Mi4Lofd>y  hii  oawioflmMCTdin;  ihc 
cifiitiiteioftaf  NmIm,  56,  $7,  W,  69, 
'1    60»6i^62. 

Noses,  eiiay  oo,  43S-*-diflefoi» tIhiim  iif; 
t  :<<i  1  HfiigwiiiM  c(r,  4>7  ■■iahmti»niy 

own,  441.  ' 
KaoMntii  of  Cervantes,  163. 


^rfgin'of  the  rfcbaicmcnt  of  the  national 
'   spirit  1 A  Italy,  657— early  policy  of  Italy, 
' '  658 — ^Wanting  In  later  times,  ib, — dis- 
memberment, 659 — want  of  u;ianimity, 
*  66(^^-epo€ha  of  the  lions,  ii\ — of  tbe 
sabbits,  Uf, — of  tbe  wolves  and  dogs, 

•  ib. — of  the  foxes,  661-^f  the  apes,  it. 

OTidoal  Letters,  J.  Evelyn  tp  Archbishop 

t^Tdnison,  251--Prior  to  the  Earl  of  Ha- 

'  iifax,  253,  254 — Rachel  Lady  Russel  to 

Bishop  Burnet,  388— Swift  to  A.  Phil- 
lips, 389,  390. 

P 
Palmyra,  journey  io,  19. 
•Vknni,  the  friend  of  Ugo  Foscolo,  76. 
IF^TliameQtaTy  eloquence,  186'— eloquence 
'    of  the  Bar,  189— of  the  House  of  Com- 
ittons,  190, 191 — Mr.  Burke's  strmtsgem 
'    with  a  ditgger,  192— di Terence  between 
tis  and  the  ancients  in  the  eloquence  of 
-  die  senmte,  194. 

'itoy*8  Expedition,  reviewof,  712— Da- 
vis's'Strait,  713*— delays  encountered, 
7 15-— his  crew  become  entitled  to  the 
?{    earlSamentary    reward,   716 — winter, 
'^    717    imusements  on  board,  718— se- 
"verity «f  the  tAimatc,  719 — ^ow  salads, 
''     720 — state  of  sick,  721— leave  their  an- 
ohoi^,  722— <^aptain  Paity*s  ideas  re- 

•  : '  •pecnSng  a  K.  W.  Passage,  724. 
Phatitaiiinata,  with  a  new  theory  of  appa- 

ritioiis,  309 — ^Burton,   311 — Dr.  Fer- 
'  rial's  observations,  313 — ^instances  in 

point,  314, 31S,  316. 
I^ktry,  Campbell's  Lectures  on,  1 — ^intro- 

-'  ddctioh  to  the  subject,  i^— view  of 
Lord  Bacon's  definition  of  poetry,  1, 2, 

.  3; :  4«-obj^t'  of  poetry  fb  delight  the 
imagination,  4,  b- — di^erences  between 
poetry  and  historf,  &c.  5,  6— ^f>oetieal 
fiction,  7 — illusion  of  language  ia  poe- 
try not  deception>i&< — ^fictioii  emplaytd 


^>to>4ifer3#Wr''Vio#t^  >opvtliiflft«(''lMlM 
'klea  of  «af»tA»asr  khe  w69etd\$tt4Mhg 
f^  potkryt  10-^soette  trsrUMkiy,  TV- 
habit  a  caustf  lof'  atttMSlitii^  Mr  iftM^e. 

■3*^^Biiecr ^ot  '^pvose  tBBS0M\  ■'^'•■^pvsaa 

L vniUiy  ,  *f»;-'"^IFB~gSBaf  IMflS*^  IW  pPusc 

fietiCTi»not-ta^»fc:tflMi#DflaM>f  frift- 
gfmmbn,  19JMlovcf4fR<lag^doM  'iiot 
appaAefrtotAe  charae^of  ^^iVf. 
-^«Hdn  not  a  dMi^eMbk  mwi  ^'^Se- 
'fVy,  iSf^'^-Ktad  vene^  atril  ptoMtrAdtig 
eoimasted,  130— 4ts  atvle  and  ko^tMgc 
'  bfeyond  eontittg^titalrty;13I— ^iMof 

measure -to  he%bteh  expiesiiooV  M — 
c»mpOfmtf  ef>tTheti  th«t  doutcfiiot'^er 
Into  prose  n6^  IftWays  to  he  cMnd^MMd, 
133-^  rigHt  of  poenr^ *fo  ^^ttMa^i^^diluc 
•gnrtjes/ffr.— T^a^nre  H  pofetfy  tbbttf  flc- 
tuicsquety  ihtelligibte,  tfrl  -^t^Ht '  tod 
p1tmeol<^,  184-'Kni1tiv«fl6H  M^tlfotfoo 
necessary,  135— the  connexion  o^^{i>e- 

'^tryvrfth  !ttman'MnpwvA!«tfttl'i«p!l 
some  degree  of  ctvtlieatiofln^iidMlf}  to 
caK  forth  the  art  of  poef ry,'lWi^i«ily 
gfXMinds  for  thinldng  that  efvllfittfioii 
tends  to  limit  the  influence  of  ^uy 
on  th^  human  ihind,  13B-^^«ilfediive 
variety  of  poetiY  increCise^'^HK^tlMSan 
fmptovement,  - 139  tffcrt'dr^he ^iilft 
mythologies  on  poetry,  fA.'  ?m!L<Bfti€» 
tible  love  of  the  mind  for  itt^Mt-iltt^ 
ness,  t^.— infltietlce  of  poctfy  ^wt 
mind  of  man,  I40^the  iiatui!e^;^(Ai^ 
try  Itself,  a  strong  hold  for  sti^pdrtU% 
the  interests  of  virtue,  14I.-'*SMnd 
Lecture  :  Hebrew  Poetry ^  3r7-*^Wwi8 
from  its  antiquity,  tfcw—cxbtcd  pnibably 
centuries  before  literature  was'Wftwn 
in  Greece,  t6.— eariieSt  pf^fie  iil'iftie^ts- 
tory  of  poetry  due  to  tbe  Hebrews,  379 
— Uie  poetical  utterance  of  truth  left 
to  nataml  individual  gttniis,-  Hbi^jSiL 
religion  of  tfic-  He%i«lVft'^hivdMible  to 
))oetry  ,380— Nature  patiiied  byttbeHr- 
brew  mu«  with  great  itte9  and  osergy, 
381 — ^its  metaphore  gmndoAd  fittAiliar, 
382— traces  of  nMstriecil  diVtfetoii  bs  He- 
brew poems,  383— «uimpk0s^of'ihttri- 
cal  divisitm,  389— -Mbses  ^l^r  tb6  in- 
ventor of  Hebrew  poetry,  >3954<MOavid 
the  most  interesting  to  tUe'te&rf  Mthe 
Hebrew  poets,  387 — poeiry  9!^  Sblotaon, 
489,  491,  492,  .493— view  of  facU  in 
Hebrew  history'  connected  with  the 
prophets,  493,  494,  495,  49tiHIsaflai 
the  Hebrew  poet  of  tiM  toighsseindk, 
497, — ^his  beauties,  498-^N&omv>}oel, 
HabaXkttkyJaivmiah,  Baeklcl»49»Mai- 
niel,  Haggai,  Malachi,  5(M(.- . ■  '>  •)! 

Poetry  of  the  Trotib^dour*,  2^4**       -) /I 

Poetry  of  Mi«i.  J.  Muntef^  360^^4]d«Kni  by, 
^.^-*th«  fan  oC^e  leaf^'  %!/  > 

PoMU  ^  Madame^  Su9viaii)^i0»«a- 
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>4to|iff».4pPht^.g^i    »ni<iwt  of 

!^'aWni^<*wti«>  of  wcakh,  36d-t«ads- 
l..|iipil  .hiaiofyof  Gfcut  Biiuia  in  1&14, 
--1*J  Ife  17,.  W,  ldw«Dd  20»  370,  371, 
,  .»7;2,,:373,.  3;^4,.37^^owm  laws,  4/6, 

vtitfW.  jwtf,  481  -What  U.  is  .484-Htt 

■  DoiuieQu^oow  pTOYpdf  ,'t2r.— i>iofift  and 

I  uWagff,  2DU  703,  703,  704-^riDii  with 

n  V^fP^  ^  fifctftta  denmadsof  workmen, 

BiWrndfHfuH  ,|U9d  JwociatioM,  6a4»-*e. 
,^^  m9»M  f^^  Scsotcii  novcUatt  625-— pre- 

V  fScoupRfnt  of  the  officer  icjptfdiqs  ^" 
I T'  doMk^v  i^.-*-assocuiticMw  fiowi  poctrf  and 
X-iUmsHb'^y^l^'**^'^!^  Nature,  627-*doc- 
o/j^FifK^af.cUfierent  philowphea  on  the 

^■|B3£Pritish)»coBi|>Umts  in  Amenca 

Pri9Q^hMt  (The),  232. 
■VH)fim^f^9ih  on  -the  cboifle  of,  675. 
P/c|ptacGy  of  X>*mjRp  review  of,  726. 
•Pu^Up  Moniiipeot^  on  the  prevailing  taste 
>  H'^M^fs^^f^  ooluoms  as,'335 — the  etifect 
.„  0^.  iMu:ippt  e«a0iples»  it-i-a  misuse^  i7'. 

V I  ntiB^K  wblloKi  \337'— Alexandrian  co- 
riwoyi^'-^ndebtedto  its  awpciations 


''y 


fo^  i^chaiacter,  338. 

;     '    '  'Q      •    '• 

'jQMav^do  (Ffancisco  de),  his  wntimgSy  609 

'i    9i4m$ih  Mid  ed vcaikm ,  •A.-^-diefl  in  great 

.nuieryi  6ia-<~hi8  ViliDns«611^-ftrata- 

.  .\  0nnto  Moape  ceasare  for  bis  aatircs, 

:  6&&-<~eatrtct  from  bis  Hell,  613— 'from 
'A  dm  La$t  Judftmentp  a.*— his  jocolarity, 

:  ^ .  fiMt-4}ii  dialogue  with  Death.  615— hi? 

i.t  ddx:np(ioDofMastMCabia>hiasohool- 
'  ..jgOutery  616*-^is  ejUBOsive   learning, 

.  *  tflT^^-^tfodition  notao valnabie  as  many 
think  ift,  618* 


.Reading  and  Writing,  267. 
.  Asmarka  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Ugo 
Fosook»»76. 
Sfcnndra  (Miyor)  obsei vations  on  Scott's 

Route,  672. 

Revolution  of  Naples  during  1798  and 

.  * '  17^ f  33«-<eau9fls  of  that  event,  ib, — 

history  of  Malta,  36»  37, 88-^prooeed« 

«.  ingiieliMifo  toTttfloanyHMd-Gena^  ky 


.•*Mtli>h*  4ttploiMMapt%r9QA»  uflrfw^iJS, 
39-***«0Od««tof^|M.'Qu<Mt^alli|>|pa, 

.  '40»  Alt»^Nii»on*i  tgpim;twmfiii»tb<aeiv- 
dinand,  t^.— €OodiK»' olfH^Jfionch, 
itt»  43U^  ^r  45'-ilif9»'«:Q9r^M^ 
tf  .  ifcUi^nwrtd'.doiBttMh  «)r  {wuMpf, 
5S&«r4iMr«D<kc^  tTMlMYAiiatei^u^ 

,  nww«P  Otf wniinwr  F«a^»a»ntfWi<>ct 
of  Lord  Nelson  iJ^i«5rf^Af  Mir  fia- 
milton,  the  daeeii^  Cardinal  Rufib,  and 
otbcTB,  56,  57— uhprindpled  and  cmel 

..^coMJaetirfithii  fi— ritnthti  ■t»4.<iM> 
allien,  «,<9,.fi(i  iMHrmi— trf>^MioB 
Caracciolo,  61,  62— the.«oMwi^of 
Lord  Netottt  a^  JjiHy  *iiniill>n,l  Wk 
6a|63* -•  :  .      ^.  ,-.  -v^.z- 


tD  Palmyra  or  Tadmor,  19.' 1 1    .1^. 

s 

Samielt.  tl^  wind  of  the  Pes^rt  ao  cilief^ 
'  t$-^its  'Arabic*  namca,  2^.  Sl^-Hifiose 
who  die  frohj  it  instanOy  putri|yi.23 
— ^modes  to  avoid,  ih^ — ^period  of  plow- 
ing, it. — conjecture  on  its  causei^^, 

26.26-  .        .    ., 

Sannazzaro,  his  lines  on  Mayxnornyig, 

5B3.  ^     •        a  '  . 

Sauds,  new  religious  sect  m  India|.11;32. 

Say  (M.),  remarks  on  his  theory, '^^'^7, 
28--letters  to,  90,  366. 

Schiller  (F.),  bom  at  Marbacb,  206-^pa- 
rentage  and  early  years,  tl.— conduct 
in  a  thunderstorm,  207— placed  at  the 
military  academy  at  Stotgard,  a^i*4- 
fondnesa  for  certain  writers,  209-'*4iis 
first  essay,  210— the  Robben,.  2U-*Hip- 
pointed  physician  to  a  regiaenti  1780, 

'  Wevea  his  native  country,  214  'intro- 
dugod  to  Go^khe,  ifr^— finished  JDon 
Carlos  at  Gohlis,  216«-iappoiM«l  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Jena^-  •2fc7— 
made  piofeasor  of  history^  ^»>'fftdfa 
at  Weimar,  t(. — dies  then,  22U     ^ 

Scientific  Amusements,  441, 624. 

Scott  ( Alexander),  review  of  hia*A«09unt 
of  his  captivity,  352— sbipwied^  353 
— ^tmvela  with  die  wandeiiB|-  Asabs, 
354— crosses  the  Bahar  Debebbli^  355 
—the  sanctuafy  of  Sidi  Muhamod,  357 
—mode  of  interment,  35d*-rretas^od  to 
£1  Ghiblah,  665— <tivisioD  of  thCiOottli- 
try,  667— vocabulary  of  Arabic  Words, 
6o8,  669,670— fled  fiom  bis  masters, 
671— taken  by  a  Moor,  i^.— iwkwmed 
by  Mr.  WilUhire,  t&.-*-rem«rk8  oa  BeD- 
nell'a  observations  on  Bcott'a  Route, 
672. 

Simonides,  a  translatioii  of  his  Danae, 
484. 

Socrates,  on  the  character  of,  555* 

Song  to  Fuuiy>  294. 

$flfii^«liomania,  644-p^^  tabid  wmsA,  ib. 
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INDEX. 


•-^inlbcii  oertiiii  author^  645— 4y«np- 
tomt  in  Ned  Scroggiiw,  646. 

Sonnets,  to  the  Nightingale,  128— sonnet, 
205— Marios  in  Carthage^  222— 4n  a 
blank  paper  book,  387^ — ou  a  hoidscape 
by  Mr.  Hofland,  392^r-lD  my  own  Nose, 
441*--on  visiting  Donnington  Cascle,532 
—in  Sicknesiy  <&.— on  aeeing  a  painting 
of  the  Laim^'  608— from  Chevraeana» 
681. 

Bpaie  Blanket  (The),  236. 

Stagnation  of  Commeioe,  Gray's  first  tet- 
ter on  the  cauaea  of,  90 — second  letter 
on^  366. 

Stancas  on  Greeoe*  excited  by  reflections 
on  its  present  state,  523. 

■  written  during  sickness,  674. 

Surville  (De),  poems  of,  650. 


Temple  (The),  257— Templars,  258 — the 
chujch,  259 — ^living  in  chambers,  263 
learned  cbaracteis  its  inmates,  264, 265^ 
;?66. 

Theories  of  Maltbus  and  Godwins  on.tht, 
'195: — men  neVercan  be  placed  Ijo  a  atact 
of  cultivated  -eqnali^,  19.6— Maltl^u^ 
mistaken  respecting  population,  197 — 
Godwin  has  not  uken  Malthus  in  a 
proper  sense,  198 — prcventivQ.and  cor- 
rective  checks,  199'— three  questions 
include  all  points  involved  in  Malthus* 
fundamental  propositions,  200 — pro- 
portion of  .births  and  marriages  in 
America,' !20 17— dines  P^pula^ion  advance 
faster  .than  subsistence?  202 — ^why  we 
object  to  the  poor  law8«  205. 

thoughts  on  Thinking*  304. 

Title-pages«  636 — ^invented  by  Wynkin  de 
Wordc,  637 — specimensof  ancient  ones, 
638y  639— 4mproven]ent8  in  decorative 


printing,  640»  641— onuuHenCal  i\i^ 
pages,  642, 643. 
Troubadours,  the  poetry  of  the, -274 — • 
love  predominant  in  it,  275,  276 — spe- 
cimens of>  277 y  278 — ^280,  281— vaii- 
oQS  forms  of  composition,  283,  284 — 
code  o^laws,  286— judicial  case  and 
judgment  in  their  courts  of  love,  SS87g 
288. 

V 

Universe,  a  poem,  review  of  the,  708. 
Usage  of  Algiers,  CeiVantes'  play  of,  177. 

V 

Verses  to  my  fim-bom,  by  TRadame  de 
Surville,  653. 

from  the  Italian  of  Lutgi   Al»- 


manni,  673. 


W 


Waldegrave  (Earl  of),  review  of  his  me^ 
rooirs,  600 — portrait  of  George  the  Se- 
cond, 50  L»502^-of  Geoige  the  Third 
'wtien*yDaiig>  503. 

Walks  in  a  Garden,*  517 — description  of 
aardens,  &i8-^:drfllR^ent  plants,  519 
difier^t  trees,  520 — Ale  pipyms,  521 
—reflections  on' ^h0(  names  of  plants, 
521,  522 — scintillations  otxseryed  from 
some  plants,  687 — ^flowers  anbstkuted 
for  watches,  688 — afford  wax,  690— 
"  forget  me  not,"  692. 

Wedded  Love,  a  fragment*  231. 

Wmter,  156  —  December  the  pastoral 
month,  158 — fire-side,  159— not  neces- 
sary for  writers  to  see  all  they  describe, 
161— the  imagination  a  sufficient  guide. 

Woman,  86— »her  six  senses,  88— her  me- 
thod of  employing  time,  89. 


ERRATA. 

Page  ]S2»  fnie  S2,  /or  voluntarily  moTe,  rtoA  voluntary  move, 
852,  lose  Jiite  hiu  o«e,  Jar  is,  road  are.      ^ 
358,  tiae  1,  fvr  SabiarawaiM,  rmA  Saharawaiu. 
854,  laA  Une  bU  two,  for  Sum,  read  8«ue. 
— -«  let  note  id  Umi,  for  Aurlvaiv  reod  Aitnrar. 
857,  Une  77,  for  Seodna,  read  Seecfna. 
887,  Unt  8,fbr  my  high  power*  read  my  high  tower. 
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